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PREFACE. 


The  last  completed  effort  of  my  Father's  pen  was  a 
series  of  "Personal  Recollections,"  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  Good  Words ^  during  the  year 
1864.  One  of  these  papers  bears  the  title  which  has 
been  chosen  for  the  following  pages,  the  Family  Pen. 
It  contains  an  account  ot  the  literary  activity  of  three 
successive  generations  of  the  author's  family.  This 
Essay  holds  the  first  place  in  these  volumes. 

A  short  time  before  the  "  Personal  Recollections " 
were  wTitten,  my  Father  had  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  revising,  enlarging,  and  re-arranging  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  the  Life  of  his  sister,  Jane  Taylor,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  year  1825,  soon  after  her  death. 
This  revised  Memoir,  which  was  left  in  readiness  for 
publication,  seemed  to  form  an  appropriate  supplement 
to  the  Essay  which  is  reprinted  from  Good  Words, 


vi  Preface, 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  works,  one  almost  the 
first,  the  other  the  last  performance  of  the  veteran 
author,  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  changes  which 
the  interval  of  forty  years  had  wrought,  not  only  in 
his  literary  style,  but  in  his  whole  tone  of  thought. 

The  volume  is  completed  by  a  short  sketch  of  my 
Father's  life  and  writings,  for  which  I  am  myself  respon- 
sible. I  trust  this  may  not  supersede  a  more  extended 
Memoir  which  is  in  preparation. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Family  Pen  contains 
a  selection  from  the  writings  of  Jane  Taylor ;  of  her 
brother,  Jefferys  Taylor;  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gilbert; 
and  of  other  members  of  her  family.  Some  of  these 
pieces  are  little  known,  several  have  been  long  out  of 
print,  and  one — a  poem  by  Mrs.  Gilbert — now  appears 
for  the  first  time.  The  earlier  productions  of  Jefferys 
Taylor,  which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  present 
generation  of  readers,  require,  I  believe,  only  to  be 
brought  forward,  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  appre- 
ciation than  they  have  as  yet  received. 

I.  T. 

London,  June  1867. 
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BY  THE  LATE  ISi<AC  TAYLOR. 


A  PEN  which  has  been  moist  with  ink — ink  destined  for 
the  eye  of  the  compositor — has  been  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  within  the  circuit  of  a  family — it  is  now  more 
than  eighty  years ;  and  it  is  still  in  course  of  consign- 
ment to  younger  hands  of  the  same  stock. 

A  task,  not  of  the  easiest  sort,  it  must  be,  to  bring 
into  view  some  personal  incidents  of  this  transmission  in 
a  manner  that  shall  be  characteristic,  and  at  every  point 
true  to  facts,  and  yet  shall  not  trespass  upon  good  taste 
or  wound  the  feelings  of  those  concerned,  or  come 
under  rebuke  on  the  ground  of  egotism,  or  of  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  literary  doings.  I  am  far  from 
being  confident  in  my  ability  to  keep  to  a  mid-channel 
while  steering  in  and  out  among  so  many  perils.  In 
accordance  with  a  usage  that  was  not  quite  discontinued 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  rife  in  the  seventeenth, 
I  might  incline  here  to  prefix  a  supplicatory  dedication 
— "  To  the  courteous  reader,"  or  "  To  the  kind  reader 
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and  to  ask  a  favourable  hearing  for  a  few  pages  from 
any  who  are  willing  to  put  a  candid  construction  upon 
whatever  may  seem  to  need  indulgence. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  between  1768  and  '70, 
that  a  youth,  equally  robust  in  body  and  in  mind,  and 
resolute  in  his  thirst  of  knowledge,  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  books— -shelves  upon  shelves,  in  a  shop  in 
High  Holbom.  He  plunged  into  the  intellectual  flood 
with  the  eagerness  and  the  confidence  of  one  who  feels 
and  knows  that  he  shall  swim — if  only  he  may  be  free 
to  strike  the  waves  manfully.  This  youth,  Charles 
Taylor,  the  son  of  an  eminent  engraver,  had  received, 
along  with  his  brother  Isaac,  as  much  school  learning  as 
might  then  be  had  at  a  grammar  school  in  the  country. 
This  school,  at  Brentwood,  Essex,  was  one  of  those,  the 
doings  of  which  were  so  mercilessly  turned  inside  out 
by  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  insti- 
tuted for  that  purpose  in  1818,  and  afterwards  in  1837. 
Whether  the  grievous  delinquencies  of  the  Brentwood 
Grammar  School  had  reached  the  pitch  which  they 
afterwards  attained,  is  not  known ;  probably  not  so,  for 
the  two  boys,  Charles  and  Isaac,  left  it  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  Latin,  nor  perhaps  of  Greek.  At  a  school 
in  the  City  these  acquisitions  had  been  carried  a  few 
steps  further  upon  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.  But  what- 
ever this  schooling  might  have  been  worth,  either  in  the 
country  or  in  town,  it  sufficed  in  the  instance  of  a  youth 
so  ardent,  and  so  firm-nerved,  as  was  Charles  Taylor,  to 
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give  him  easy  access  to  ancient  literature,  and  to  the 
folios  of  modem  commentators,  which  were  then  mostly 
in  the  Latin  language.  This  introductoxy  learning  in- 
cluded Hebrew,  and  more  or  less  of  rabbinical  and 
oriental  scholarship,  as  well  as  two  or  three  modem 
languages :  moreover,  as  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  himself 
an  artist  by  profession,  at  least,  he  had  acquainted  him- 
self with  numismatic  lore,  and  with  antiquarian  art 
generally.  These  acquirements  —  incidental  to  book 
learning,  and  very  rarely  combined  with  it,  greatly  pro- 
moted the  labours  of  his  after  life  on  the  field  of  biblical 
illustration,  and  were  enough  to  entitle  Charles  Taylor  to 
his  well-eamed  repute,  as — the  Artist-Scholar.  With  the 
marbles  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Charles  Taylor  made  himself  well  acquainted;  and  his 
twenty-first  year,  which  he  spent  in  Paris,  was  industri- 
ously employed  among  the  treasures  of  the  King's  library. 
A  new  influx  of  miscellaneous  learning  came  upon  him  at 
a  later  time,  when  the  books  of  the  "  London  Library," 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  building  in  Finsbury,  were 
committed  to  his  care  as  librarian,  at  his  house  in 
Hatton  Garden,  where  they  remained  during  several 
years. 

It  must  have  been  at  sundry  times,  during  these  years, 
and  while  the  house  in  Hatton  Garden,  No.  io8,  was 
crammed  with  books— up-stairs,  down-stairs,  and  in  the 
hall  and  passages — that  in  my  visits  to  the  family,  I  saw 
my  learned  uncle ;  and  not  very  seldom,  when  charged 
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with  some  message  from  home,  I  was  admitted  into  his 
study.  Alas  that  photography  was  not  practised  fifty 
years  ago  !  The  man — his  deshabille,  and  his  surround- 
ings, would  indeed  have  furnished  a  carte  de  visite  not 
of  the  most  ordinary  sort  The  scene  !  the  tables — ^the 
library  counters — the  cheffoniers — the  shelves  and  the 
floor  (who  shall  say  if  the  floor  had  a  carpet?),  all 
heaped  with  books : — ^books  of  all  sizes  and  sorts  : — 
books  open,  one  upon  another — books  with  a  handful 
of  leaves  doubled  in  to  keep  the  place — books  in  piles, 
that  had  slid  down  from  chairs  or  stools,  and  had  rested 
unmoved  until  a  deep  deposit  of  dust  had  got  a  lodgment 
upon  them !  Quires  of  proof  sheets  and  revises — here 
and  there,  folded  and  unfolded.  On  the  table  usually 
occupied  by  the  writer  there  was  just  room  for  an  ink- 
stand, and  for  a  folded  sheet  of  demy  or  foolscap.  But 
the  genius  of  this  chaos  ! — he  was  no  pale,  sallow,  ner- 
vous, midnight-lamp-looking  recluse,  or  ghost.  Not  at 
all  so,  but  a  man — ^then  just  past  mid-life — powerftil  in 
bony  and  muscular  framework — singularly  hirsute — well 
limbed,  well  filled  out,  erect  in  walk,  prominent  and 
aquiline  in  feature — teeming,  as  one  should  say,  with 
repressed  energy :  always  equal  to  more  work  than  he 
had  actually  in  hand  :  never  wearied  or  wasted  in  labour ; 
but  impatient  to  be  "  at  it  again."  Work  was  his  play  : 
rest  was  his  work : — moments  of  intermission  cost  him 
an  effort :  hours  of  labour  none  ; — and  he  made  the 
eflfort  duly  when  he  came  forth  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
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family  table.  At  the  family  table  my  learaed  uncle  was 
urbane ;  perhaps  he  would  be  jocose  ;  but  he  never  dis- 
coursed of  the  matters  wherewith  his  brain  was  then 
teeming.  His  table  talk  was  an  instance  in  illustration 
of  Talleyrand's  reply  to  an  impertinent  physician  who 
had  tried  to  lead  him  into  state  affairs — "Sir,  I  never 
talk  of  things  that  I  understand."  It  niight  seem 
perhaps  as  if  the  chief  person  at  the  tea-table  was  not 
used  to  give  those  around  him  credit  for  as  much  intelli- 
gence as  they  actually  possessed  :  nevertheless  they  did 
not  impute  to  him  anything  like  arrogance  ;  certainly  not 
pomposity  or  affectation.  His  deportment  was  quite  of 
another  sort — it  was  not  supercilious ;  but  it  appeared  to 
have  been  framed  upon  the  hypothesis  of  unmeasured 
spaces  intervening  between  the  study-table  and  the 
tea-table. 

Although  fixedly  taciturn  as  to  his  proper  literary 
engagements — unless  it  might  be  with  the  few  who  were 
learned  in  his  own  line — ^my  uncle  ever  kept  himself 
awake  towards  all  subjects,  literary,  or  scientific,  or  poli- 
tical, or  statistical,  that  might  come  in  his  way.  Nothing 
in  philosophy,  or  in  the  arts,  found  him  unprepared  to 
bring  it  to  its  place  in  his  storehouse  of  knowledge.  As 
to  books,  he  seemed  to  have  them,  chapter  and  page,  at 
his  command.  Seldom  did  he  fail  to  reach,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  volume,  or  to  find  the  page,  where  he  should 
find  what  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to.  There  is  a  sort 
of  duplex  memory  which  achieves  wonders  with  those 
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who  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.  The  first  half  of  this 
double  faculty  takes  to  itself  the  place  and  the  position 
of  passages,  in  books,  which  have  once  been  read.  The 
second  half  is  less  mechanical,  and  is  more  intellectual — 
it  is  the  recollection  by  analogy^  or  by  the  relation  of 
matters.  By  aid  of  this  endowment  the  stores  of  a 
library  become  available  on  any  given  subject.  Charles 
Taylor's  memory,  in  details,  even  in  branches  of  study 
far  removed  from  his  own  walk,  was  of  the  sort  that 
must  seem  marvellous  to  any  who  are  not  gifted  in  the 
same  manner. 

But  as  to  these  endowments,  and  these  various  acquire- 
ments and  this  constitutional  force,  had  they  been  de- 
voted to  any  worthy  purpose  1  It  must  be  granted  that 
all  gifts  were  well  employed,  and  that  the  unabated  labours 
of  almost  fifty  years  had  been  concentred  upon  a  great 
task,  ably  achieved.  And  this  work  of  a  life  was 
crowned  with  much  success.  Charles  Taylor  must  have 
been  in  his  seventeenth  year  when,  as  above  said,  he 
came  into  command  of  a  bookseller's  stock  of  second- 
hand books.  Upon  the  shelves  in  this  shop  there  was  a 
copy  of  Calmet's  "  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique  de 
la  Bible."  It  was  precisely  the  book  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  a  youth  of  this  order.  At  a  very  early  time  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  it,  and  no  doubt  with  the 
other  voluminous  writings  of  the  learned  Benedictine,  he 
formed  the  resolve  to  bring  out  the  Dictionary  in 
English^  appending  to  it  the  gleanings  of  his  own 
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studies.  To  the  due  performance  of  this  task  he 
thenceforward  devoted  all  the  hours  he  could  command 
through  a  track  of  about  fifteen  years,  until  he  believed 
himself  to  be  prepared  for  submitting  a  sample  of  the 
work  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  public — or  rather  of 
the  very  few  who  then  ruled  the  learned  world  in  the 
department  of  biblical  literature. 

At  that  time,  and  indeed  until  a  much  later  time, 
works  of  this  class  had  rarely  appeared  in  England ;  and 
in  the  field  of  oriental  usages,  and  of  pictorial  antiqua- 
rianism,  very  little  had  been  done.  Harmer's  "  Obser- 
vations" was  almost  the  only  work  of  the  same  class. 
The  fragmentary  essays  which  accompanied  the  Parts  of 
the  Dictionary  challenged  attention  as  adventures  upon 
new  ground.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  "  Cyclopaedias 
of  Biblical  Literature,*'  nor  of  "Dictionaries  of  the 
Bible,"  nor  of  "Bible  Dictionaries  Illustrated nor  of 
other  such-like  worthy  endeavours  to  popularise  biblical 
learning.  The  English  translation  of  Calmet's  Diction- 
ary, with  the  Fragments  and  the  Plates,  has  been  the 
parent  of  a  numerous  family — in  foolscap  folio,  and  in 
Imperial,  and  in  extra  demy ;  nor  has  it  been  always 
that  the  offspring  has  yielded  the  dues  of  affection,  or 
even  of  common  justice,  to  their  ancestor.*    But  the 

•  I  have  occasion  here  to  keep  in  mind  the  rule — de  nMriuis  nil,  nisi 
banum — and  therefore  must  repress  the  impulse  to  assert  my  uncle's 
merits,  so  unfairly  and  ungenerously  called  in  question  by  the  late 
John  Kitto.  How  would  his  own  ill-digested  work  fare  if  dealt 
with  in  the  same  fiuhion  ? 
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** learned  world"  of  that  time  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive, or  to  acknowledge,  the  merits  of  these  "  Parts  " — 
the  Dictionary — the  Fragments,  and  the  Plates.  The 
editor  (translator,  commentator,  and  illustrator)  re- 
ceived praise,  and  abundant  encouragement  to  go  on. 
Five  volumes  in  quarto  appeared  in  due  course,  and 
they  were  speedily  reprinted.  In  the  year  in  which  Mr. 
Taylor's  death  occurred,  a  fifth  edition  of  these  quartos 
was  carried  through  the  press. 

But  who  was  the  editor  of  Calmet — who  was  this  soU 
and  unassisted  builder  of  what  has  been  spoken  of  as 
**a  stupendous  monument  of  literary  industry]"  In 
these  times  "spirited  publishers,"  who  speculate  in 
Cyclopaedias,  take  care  to  enlist  the  UUe  of  universities, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  their  service ;  and  no  doubt  they 
do  well — or  intend  well,  in  taking  this  course ;  but  here 
was  a  Samson,  alone,  who,  with  his  brawny  arms  clutch- 
ing the  pillars  of  the  palace  of  learning,  did  what  he 
had  purposed  to  do.  Who  then  was  he  1  It  was  nobody 
that  had  ever  been  known  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge, 
or  even  at  Edinburgh  or  Dublin.  Call  then  at  the 
house  where  the  parts  are  published— io8,  Hatton 
Garden — ^and  put  the  question.  On  the  door-posts,  either 
side,  there  is  "  C.  Taylor,  Engraver."  Go  in  and  ask 
for  the  editor  of  Calmet  You  will  never  find  him ; 
or  not  there.  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  Engraver,  may  be  spoken 
to,  if  you  have  any  proper  reason  for  asking  him  to 
come  down  into  the  lobby ;  but  you  will  learn  nothing 
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from  him  about  this  invisible  editor.  His  answer  to  this 
interruption  would  be  a  look  of  annoyance,  impatience 
perhaps ;  but  no  clearing  up  of  the  mystery.  You  are 
as  likely  to  get  an  answer  from  the  colossal  Memnon  in 
the  British  Museum.  To  the  end  of  his  days  Charles 
Taylor  refused  to  acknowledge  himself  as  anything  more 
than  an  artist — an  engraver,  or  at  least  he  would  not  be 
addressed  as  the  editor  of  Calmet,  or  as  the  author  of 
the  Fragments.  The  few  men  of  antiquarian  erudition 
with  whom,  at  times,  he  conversed,  could  not  fail  to 
divine  the  secret ;  but  at  least  he  would  give  them  no 
right  to  report  it  from  his  lips. 

I  might  err  in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  motives  of 
this  concealment  It  might  seem  an  incoherence  thus 
to  persist  in  the  anonymous,  year  after  year,  for  half  a 
century ;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  no  real  incoherence  in  the 
mind  of  this  accomplished  man ;  yet  unless  one  had  seen 
him  at  home,  and  in  his  study,  one  should  not  get 
into  the  secret  There  are  reasons  of  an  obvious  and 
ordinary  sort  that  might  be  named  as  probable,  such  as 
these — there  would  be  reasons  of  policy,  prudential 
reasons,  and  reasons  of  feeling.  Mr.  Taylor,  although 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  a  Nonconformist,  and  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  old  meeting-house  in  Fetter 
Lane,  was,  by  temperament,  and  by  the  tendencies  of  his 
studies,  decisively  conservative ;  or,  in  the  style  of  that 
time,  he  was  a  thorough-going  Tory.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  what  he  had  seen  and  foreseen  in  France,  of  the 
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coming  thunder-storm  of  the  Revolution,  strongly  took 
effect  upon  his  opinions,  when  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  actually  came  on  to  frighten  all  Europe.  The 
Revolution  hardened,  in  their  Toryism,  all  who,  like 
Edmund  Burke,  had  been  prepared  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light.  Nobody  more  bold  or  free  than  he  in  his  range 
of  thought,  on  critical  ground ;  nevertheless  in  personal 
demeanour,  in  conventional  observances,  and  in  the 
punctilious  rendering  of  titles  of  honour  where  due,  he 
never  appeared  at  fault.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  then  what 
were  probably  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  this  disposition, 
in  bringing  before  the  public  a  voluminous  work,  im- 
plying very  extensive  reading,  and  a  measure  of  scholar- 
ship that  was  not  the  most  common.  An  indictment 
against  such  a  one  as  he  was,  would  contain  several 
counts  '.—first  county  a  layman ;  second  county  a  Noncon- 
formist ;  third  county  a  member  of  no  university.  A  man 
labouring  under  these  several  conditions  of  disadvantage 
would  feel — in  proportion  to  his  individual  conservatism 
he  would  feel  it — that,  in  coming  abroad  he  must  crouch 
under  the  shield  of  the  anonymous.  So  was  it,  in  fact, 
that  the  engraver  ventured  into  print,  nobody  knowing 
who  he  might  be. 

After  enjo)dng  for  several  years  the  shade  and  shelter 
of  this  shield — great  and  manifold  as  are  the  benefits 
which  this  shield  affords — Mr.  Taylor  would  be  reluctant 
to  relinquish  them.  Literary  ambition— or  ambition^  of 
any  sort,  certainly  was  not  his  ruling  passion.   Gladly  he 
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would  allow  the  ambitious,  the  pretentious,  the  noisy,  to 
go  by  him  and  pass  on  to  the  front  For  himself,  he 
asked  only  to  be  let  alone;  and  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
with  his  work — unknown,  if  so  it  might  be.  But  there 
was  yet  something  more  in  this  life-long  adherence  to 
conceahnent.  A  supreme  devotion  to  the  task  he  had 
undertaken,  and  to  which  he  had  given  the  best  years  of 
his  life— from  eighteen  to  seventy  (near  it),  ruled  him,  in 
an  absolute  manner.  He  thought  highly  of  the  im- 
portance of  these,  his  chosen  expository  labours.  He 
had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  prosecute  them  to  some 
advantage.  His  ardour  and  industry  had  been  recruited 
from  time  to  time  by  the  plaudits  of  biblical  scholars, 
English  and  foreign,  and  by  the  proffered  patronage  of 
Church  dignitaries.  Content,  thus  far,  and  assured  that 
he  was  not  spending  his  strength  to  no  purpose,  he  went 
on: — ^his  study,  and  his  books,  and  his  work^  were 
enough  for  him;  and  he  cared  very  little  for  literary 
notoriety. 

An  instance  very  dissimilar  in  its  circumstances,  and 
in  its  visible  proportions,  but  yet  in  harmony  with  it  as 
to  principle,  was  at  hand,  within  the  same  family — or  I 
should  say,  in  the  family  of  Charles  Taylor's  brother, 
Isaac  But  now  may  I  presume  that  many  of  my 
readers,  who  perhaps  have  known  nothing  of  the  five 
quartos  of  this  Bible  Dictionary,  may  care  to  hear  some- 
thing of  the  young  persons,  who,  sixty  years  ago,  put 
forth  Original  Poems,  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  and 
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some  similar  books  : — not  indeed  in  folio,  or  in  quarto, 
or  even  in  8vo  ]  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  a  principle 
connects  the  above-mentioned  five  quartos,  edited  by 
the  uncle,  with  the  now-mentioned  24mos  put  forth  by 
his  two  nieces.  I  think  I  shall  make  this  relationship 
intelligible.  The  great  pyramid  of  all  that  is  printed 
might  be  sorted  into  several  smaller  pyramids,  on  several 
grounds  of  distinction ;  but  there  is  one  that  has  a  real 
difference  as  its  reason — there  is  a  literature  which  is 
literary  properly ;  it  possesses  no  very  serious  intention  : 
— it  courts,  and  it  wins,  favour,  in  various  degrees, 
according,  or  not  according,  to  its  intrinsic  merits : — ^it 
reaps  its  reward — or  perhaps  no  reward — in  a  commercial 
sense. — small  portion  of  this  printed  mass  survives 
its  hour,  and  takes  a  place  among  the  classics  of  the 
language:  it  reprints  through  several  decades  of  time. 
Thus  far  all  is  clear.  But  there  is  a  literature  which  has 
had  its  origin  in  motives  that  are  wholly  of  another 
order.  By  a  solecism,  or  an  allowable  ambiguity, 
it  receives  its  designation  as  literature:  yet  it  is 
unHterary  literature.  It  did  not  spring  either  from 
literary  ambition,  or  from  calculations  of  gain.  The 
producers  of  books  of  this  class — books^  whether  they  be 
great  or  small — ^had  been  incited  by  no  eagerness  to  be 
known  as  authors :  perhaps  they  shrank  from  notoriety, 
and  would  most  gladly  have  remained  under  the  screen 
of  anonymous  authorship  to  the  end  of  their  course. 
If  the  due  recompense  of  their  labours  did  reach  them 
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a.t  last,  this  material  remuneration  never  took  the  fore- 
most place  in  their  regards.    They  wrote,  what  they 
wrote,  with  an  intention^  and  for  a  purpose  that  was  ever 
prominent  in  the  estimate  they  formed  of  their  own 
successes  or  failures.   Fame  or  no  fame — income  or  no 
income,  these  writers  asked  themselves,  or  others  about 
them,  if  they  had  written  to  good  purpose.    If  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  could  be  given  in 
at  the  bar  of  conscience,  substantial  comfort  would  be 
thence  derived — spite  of  discomforts,  many. 

On  this  ground  it  is  likely,  and  so  it  will  appear  in 
fact,  that  books,  great  and  small — ^publications  the  most 
dissimilar  in  bulk,  in  quality,  in  purpose,  in  pretension — 
will  be  brought  together:  disproportion  and  unlikeness 
will  not  be  a  reason  sufficient  for  dissociating  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  Press  which  are  found  to  be  in  harmony,  as 
to  the  inner  reason  or  the  true  impulse  which  has  brought 
them  into  being.  Thus  it  is  therefore  that  I  find  a  con- 
necting thread,  running  on  with  the  family  pen,  as  it  was 
held  by  the  uncle,  and  as  it  has  been  held  and  used  by 
his  two  nieces.  A  purpose,  better  and  higher  in  its  aim 
than  literary  ambition,  or  than  pecuniary  advantage,  did 
nile,  so  I  believe,  in  the  one  instance ;  and  that  it  ruled 
in  the  other  instance,  I  well  and  intimately  know.  Con- 
versations and  consultations,  turning  upon  this  ver>' 
point  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  motives  which  are 
wont  to  take  effect  within  the  precincts  of  literature,  I 
perfectly  well  remember.    Should  it  be  literary  reputation 
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or  fame ;  or  pecuniary  advantage,  and  remuneration  for 
work  done ;  or  should  it  be  the  higher  and  the  better 
motive,  namely,  usefulness  in  the  best  sense  1  Of  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  my  surviving  sister,  in  the  firm  of  "Ann  and 
Jane,"  I  am  not  free  to  speak ;  but  I  need  be  under  no 
restraint  in  giving  evidence  as  to  what  were  the  motives 
of  my  sister  Jane  in  presenting  herself,  even  in  the 
humblest  guise,  before  the  public  as  a  literary  person. 
Her  constitutional  diffidence,  and  her  tendency  to  shrink 
from  notice,  were  so  decisive  that,  so  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  she  clung  to  her  concealment  From 
the  very  first,  the  effective  motive  was  the  hope  and 
prospect  of  doing  good.  On  frequent  occasions  in  those 
years  during  which  I  was  my  sister's  companion,  the 
fixed  purpose  of  her  mind  made  itself  evident  in  our 
conversations :  it  was  always  uppermost  with  her,  and  it 
continued  to  prevail  with  her  more  and  more  to  the  end 
of  life.  There  was  a  season  in  her  literary  course  when 
fame — such  as  might  seem  to  be  her  due,  was  within  her 
reach;  and  if  it  came,  it  came:  but  she  was  not  a 
listener  for  it.  As  to  the  fi-uits  of  authorship  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  her  mottOy  if  so  one  might  call  it,  was  this: 
"  My  income,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  is  the  exact 
sum  yearly  with  which  it  pleases  God  to  entrust  me." 

Here,  then,  is  the  sort  of  instance  which  I  have  had 
in  prospect  when  intending  to  speak  of  a  pen  as  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  in  a  family. 

There  had  been  a  preparation  for  the  service  which 
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Was  thus  to  be  rendered.  The  preparation  in  the  case 
of  the  biblical  expositor,  was  a  long  term  of  years  devoted 
to  the  most  arduous  labours  among  books.  The  pre- 
paration in  the  case  of  the  two  young  authors  of  the 
poems  and  hymns  that  have  lived  so  long  and  have  gone 
so  far,  was  an  education  in  and  for  intellectual  labour, 
along  with  an  excellent  moral  discipHne. 

It  is  customary  to  give  license  to  egotism  when  it  is 
only  the  praise  of  industry  that  is  attempted.  Not  a 
step  beyond  this  border  will  I  now  make  a  trespass. 
The  home  within  which  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  received 
their  education,  and  underwent  their  preparation  of 
training,  was  indeed  fairly  entitled  to  commendation  on 
account  of  the  occupation  of  all  hours  of  the  day,  from 
early  to  late,  by  everybody  therein  re^dent  Yet  this 
system  of  unremitting  employment  was  carried  through 
without  any  rigorous  exactions,  without  any  inflictions, 
without  any  consciousness  of  constraint  Assiduity  was 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  house.  Nor  were  frequent 
recreations  forgotten.  Set  days  and  times  were  duly 
observed,  and  were  almost  superstitiously  honoured.  I 
have  not  seen  in  later  years  anything  comparable  to  my 
father's  industry.  No  man  of  whose  habits  I  have 
known  anything  has  seemed  to  achieve  a  daily  task  of 
the  same  amount,  and  of  the  same  variety.  What  he 
did  in  giving  effect  to  the  operose  system  which  he  had 
devised  for  the  education  of  his  children,  has  been  an 
amazement  to  me  to  think  of.    Some  of  the  still  extant 
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monuments  of  this  comprehensive  and  laborious  scheme 
of  instruction  might  well  pass  for  enough,  if  brought 
forward  as  the  sole  products  of  many  years  of  labour : 
they  were,  in  fact,  the  product  of  the  earliest  hour  of 
each  day :  much  of  this  sort  was  done  by  the  candlelight 
of  the  winter's  morning.  The  artisan  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  his  daily  toil  would  not  fail  to  see 
the  light  in  my  father's  study  window : — he,  already 
awake  and  at  work  : — his  devotions  first,  and  then  some 
educational  outfit  —  in  science  —  history — geography. 
We  all  had  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  reasonableness, 
and  the  utility,  of  those  methods  of  instruction,  in  car- 
rying out  which  we  were  required  to  perform  our  parts. 
The  apparatus  of  teaching  was  huge :  nevertheless  the 
daily  portion  assigned  to  each  of  us  came  quite  within 
the  Hmits  of  reasonable  industry.  We  were  not  in- 
juriously crammed,  or  broken  in  spirit. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  items  in  the  school 
cyclopaedia  which  might  have  been  lopped  off  without 
serious  damage ;  at  least  this  might  be  the  fact  in  relation 
to  the  female  side  of  the  home  college.  For  an  instance 
we  might  take  this:  it  was  not,  perhaps,  indispensable 
to  the  completeness  of  a  girFs  education  that  she  should 
have  at  her  command  the  terms  and  the  principles  of 
Fortification.  Nevertheless  so  it  is  that  among  the  extant 
memorials  of  that  early  training  time — in  which  the 
brothers  and  the  sisters  of  this  family  took  their  part,  I 
find  outlines  of  fortified  towns — engraved,  coloured,  and 
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shaded,  the  names  having  been  written  in  upon  these 
outlines  by  the  learner ;  so  we  see  glacis^  counterscarps 
laAim,  fosse y  lines  of  circumvallation  ;  and  it  happens  that 
rough  drafts  of  poems  and  of  hymns  that  have  since 
come  to  be  well  known,  far  and  wide,  were  scrawled  upon 
the  margins  of  some  of  these  lessons  in  the  art  of  war ! 
Certain  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  quite  remote 
from  the  range  of  ordinary  education  were  in  fact  made 
^miliar  to  all  of  this  family  by  these  comprehensive 
methods  of  teaching;  and  if  in  some  cases  the  intel- 
lectual gain  could  scarcely  be  appreciable,  no  doubt 
there  was  a  useful  discipline  involved  in  the  mere  labour 
of  the  process. 

As  to  literary  ambition,  or  any  eagerness  to  venture 
into  print,  such  impulses  were  far  from  the  minds  alike 
of  parents  and  of  children.    Certainly  a  contrary  feeling 
was  strong  with  both  parents.    The  early  scribblings  of 
Ann  and  Jane  were  known  to  them,  and  were  not  actually 
prohibited — ^yet  were  never  encouraged.    Jane,  in  her 
earliest  years,  had  amused  herself  with  the  project  of 
writing  and  publishing  a  book;  but  this  was  only  a  pas- 
time of  childhood,  and  it  was  forgotten  at  an  after  time, 
along  with  other  games  and  romances.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  the  two  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  pacing  the  broad  green 
path  of  the  garden  at  Lavenham.   The  girls — nine  years 
old,  and  seven — are  supposed  to  be  reciting,  as  was  their 
wont,  some  couplets  of  their  joint  composition,  antidpa- 
tozy  of  their  united  authorship  in  later  years.   On  his 
VOL.  L  c 
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side  the  intelligence  of  the  father  went  in  the  direction 
of  sober  information  : — it  was  knowledge  and  science, 
rather  than  literature  or  taste,  that  prevailed  with  him. 
On  the  mother's  side,  although  from  her  teens  she  had  been 
scribbling  verses,  and  although  she  was  herself  so  depen- 
dent for  her  daily  comfort  upon  books,  she  had  a  decisive 
feeling  of  antagonism  toward  authorship.  The  thought 
of  it,  if  it  could  have  occurred  to  her  that  her  daughters 
were  to  appear  in  that  position,  would  have  troubled  her. 
This  repugnance  toward  literature,  as  a  profession,  had 
not  sprung,  I  think,  from  a  perusal  of  Disraeli's  noted 
book,  or  from  any  experience  of  those  "calamities" 
within  the  family  circle.  The  feeling  had  its  rise  in  a 
dislike  of  any  pursuit  that  could  not  plead  in  its  behalf 
a  direct  and  intelligible  utility.  The  question  might, 
indeed,  have  been  put — "  Are  not  these  books,  a  con- 
stant supply  of  which  is  so  important  to  your  own  daily 
comfort — are  not  these  books  useful  ?  And  if  so,  then 
have  not  the  authors  of  them,  or  many  of  them,  been 
well  employed  in  writing  them  ?  *'  This  must  be  granted  ; 
nevertheless,  a  prejudice  against  lady  authors  kept  its 
ground.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  pungent  dislike  of 
certain  of  the  English  female  sympathisers  with  the 
French  Revolution,  inclusive  of  Mary  Wolstonecraft, 
had  given  force  to  this  antipathy. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  contrary  purposes  enter- 
tained by  parents  or  children,  and  notwithstanding  the 
ingrained  constitutional  modesty  of  one  or  two  of  these 
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"  youDg  persons,"  authorship  did  come  upon  them,  as  if 
it  came  with  the  force  of  a  destiny,  or  as  if  what  I  have 
ventured  to  speak  of  as  a  Family  Pen,  had  been  thrust 
between  finger  and  thumb,  voUns  nolens ;  and  as  if  the 
word  had  been  uttered  when  the  pen  was  given — "  use 
this — within  the  compass  of  your  ability — use  it  always 
for  the  best  purposes."  But  at  this  point  I  may  fancy 
mjrself  to  hear  a  sarcastic  caution  from  critics  of  the 
I»resent  time,  warning  me  not  in  any  such  way  to  ex- 
aggerate the  humble  performances  of  a  forgotten  literary 
epoch,  or  to  speak  of  small  things  as  if  they  were  great 
things.  Great  or  small  in  the  eye  of  modem  criticism, 
books  of  any  dimension  that  last  long,  and  that  go 
far — even  the  wide  world  over — may  fairly  be  named 
without  needing  an  apology.  It  so  happens  this  very 
day,  while  I  write,  that  an  advertisement  in  the  day's 
paper  makes  mention  of  new  editions  of  books  that  had 
found  their  way  into  tens  of  thousands  of  families  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  Whether  criticism  be  right  or 
wrong  in  its  verdicts,  there  must  have  been  a  principle 
of  vitality ;  there  must  now  be  a  substance — a  moral 
force — in  books  that  maintain  their  first  repute  ovef  and 
beyond  sixty  years,  and  that,  throughout  this  lapse 
<rf  time,  have  been  in  favour  wherever  English  is  the 
l^guage  of  families.  There  is  no  grpund  of  boasting 
in  this  instance.  The  principle  that  has  given  this  vitality 
to  these  little  books  is  of  a  sort  that  removes  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  mere  criticism.    It  is  a  fact  not  ques- 
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tionable  that  these  books  have  had  a  great  share  in 
carrying  forward  the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
at  least  the  religiously  disposed  mass  of  two  or  three 
generations.  And  what  is  true  of  the  families  which 
have  accepted  them  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
true  to  the  fullest  extent  as  to  those  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  same  in  every  English  colony. 

I  may  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  touching  what  I 
have  known  of  my  late  sister's  turn  of  mind,  and  her 
principles,  and  her  motives  as  a  writer;  but  in  doing 
this  I  am  carried  back  to  Devonshire  and  to  Cornwall. 
The  years  of  our  companionship  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 
were  almost  my  sister's  last  years  as  a  writer.  She  wrote 
little  after  the  time  of  our  last  return  from  the  western 
counties.  The  recollections  I  retain  of  those  daily  con- 
versations, in  which,  incidentally,  she  uttered  her  inmost 
mind  on  subjects  of  this  sort,  are  recollections  of  places^ 
and  of  scenes^  quite  as  much  as  of  firesides.  I  should 
not  much  care  to  ramble  about  in  North  Devon  now 
that  railways  have  gone  thither,  and  that  excursionists  in 
crowds  have  broken  in  upon  its  sweet  solitudes  !  There 
was  a  time  when  the  region  of  which  Ilfracombe  is  the 
centre  had  an  aspect  of  seclusion  that  was  highly  favour- 
able to  tranquil  musings,  and  especially  to  religious 
meditations,  when  such  meditations  have  received 
a  tone  from  constitutional  pensiveness,  and  also  from 
the  discipline  of  events  :  it  was  pensiveness^  not  melan- 
choly.  So  long  ago  as  the  years  I  have  now  in  view, 
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an  hour's  ramble  upon  the  rocks  at  low  water,  or  over 
the  hills  eastward  or  westward,  might  be  freely  taken 
with  scarcely  a  chance  of  encountering  a  human  crea- 
ture—certainly not  a  visitor  from  the  outer  world. 

Thus  Jane  describes  one  of  these  solitudes.    A  drear 
lone  place : — 

"  Bare  hills  and  barren  downs  for  miles  you  trace 
Ere  is  attained  the  unfrequented  place ; 
And  when  arrived,  the  traveller  starts  to  find 
So  wild  a  spot  the  abode  of  humankind/' 

In  these  rambles — 

"Mid  scatter'd  rocks  on' Devon's  northern  sea  ** 

she  found  great  pleasure  in  examining — 

**  those  gay  watery  grots — 

Small  excavations  on  a  rocky  shore, 
That  seem  like  fairy  baths,  or  mimic  wells. 
Richly  emboss'd  with  choicest  weed  and  shells  : 
As  if  her  trinkets  Nature  chose  to  hide 
Where  nought  invaded  but  the  flowing  tide." 

In  longer  walks  inland,  over  the  moors,  she  would  find 
the  text  of  her  meditations  while  tracing 

**  The  curious  work  of  Nature — 
A  work  commenced  when  Time  began  its  race^ 
And  not  yet  finish'd — 
The  rich  grey  mosses  broider*d  on  a  rock. " 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this  taste  for 
seclusion,  and  this  relish  of  Nature— when  not  gaily 
attired — ^that  my  sister's  mood  was  gloomy,  or  unsocial, 
or  ascetic.    It  was  quite  otherwise.    Wit  and  pensive- 
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ness  have  in  several  noted  instances  shown  themselves 
to  be  two  phases  of  the  same  intellectual  conformation. 
There  is  not  a  paragraph  in  what  she  has  written  for 
young  or  for  mature  readers  that  is  of  a  morbid  or 
sullen  quality.  All  has  a  healthy  complexion.  No  sen- 
timent is  in  any  such  way  individualized  as  that  it  would 
not  easily  combine  with  an  energetic  and  cheerful  perform- 
ance of  ordinary  duties.  This  is  the  rule — a  cheerful 
mood,  and  a  readiness  for  useful  and  charitable  offices, 
must  always  be  right  and  good  for  each  and  for  all  of 
us,  young  and  old — ^whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of 
the  individual  temperament.  My  sister  might  indeed 
indulge  feeling  and  imagination  in  a  morning's  walk, 
but  when  she  returned  to  her  little  study  and  took  pen 
in  hand,  she  thought  no  longer  of  herself,  but  only 
of  her  reader — and  especially  of  her  young  reader. 
There  was  no  insincerity  in  this  case.  At  the  time 
of  our  sojourn — a  sojourn  of  several  years — in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  there  had  come  upon  her  a  breadth  of 
feeling  as  to  the  discharge  of  what  I  venture  to  call 
her  ministry  through  the  press.  A  ten  years  of  this 
ministry,  with  an  ever-increasing  extension  of  its  field, 
had  at  length  availed  to  put  her  constitutional  diffidence 
out  of  countenance,  if  so  one  might  say ;  for  there  could 
no  longer  be  room  to  doubt  that  an  opportunity  was 
presented  to  her — a  door  was  opened,  and  it  was  a  wide 
door,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  thence  ensued  : — ^it 
was  as  if,  when  she  had  her  pen  in  hand,  a  great  congre- 
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gation  of  the  yonng — from  childhood  up  to  riper  years, 
ftad  come  within  reach  of  her  vision  and  her  voice — 
even  of  so  feeble  a  voice.  Was  it  fame  that  she  cared 
for?  I  find  in  her  home  letters  of  this  date,  frequent 
expressions  of  this  kind : — a  warm  commendation  of 
a  new  volume  had  appeared  in  some  monthly  publica- 
tion— she  asks  to  see  it,  and  says — "  I  am  much  more 
anxious  to  see  blame  than  praise,  and  the  thought  that 
you  may  keep  back  an3rthing  of  that  kind  would  fidget 
and  discourage  me  beyond  measure." 

Gifted  in  an  unusual  degree  with  an  insight  of  human 
nature,  my  sister's  humbleness  of  mind  saved  her  from 
the  cynical  mood.  Writing  to  a  friend — ^an  authoress, 
she  says, — "  It  is  only  studying  nature ^  without  which  I 
could  do  nothing.  If  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a  character, 
take  mine,  and  you  will  find  faults  enough  to  last  out 
a  whole  volume.  I  assure  you  that  I  take  greater 
liberties  with  myself  in  that  way  than  with  any  of  my 
friends  or  neighbours ;  and  I  have  really  found  so  far, 
that  the  beam  in  my  own  eye  makes  me  see  more  clearly 
how  to  take  the  mote  out  of  theirs." 

The  change  fi-om  Devon  to  Cornwall  was  not  for  the 
better  as  to  scenery.  Mount's  Bay,  in  a  bright  morning, 
is  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  English  coast,  south  and 
west,  has  to  show  in  that  line ;  but  it  should  be  seen 
in  sunshine;  whereas — and  this  is  the  commendation 
of  the  North  Devon  coast — wintry  skies  and  rolling 
seas  suit  it  well,  and  give  it  a  charm  in  harmony  with 
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itself.    Nevertheless,  if  the  material  of  Cornwall  was  less 
to  her  taste,  the  immaterial  yielded  more  than  a  com — 
pensation.    Friendships  were  formed  at  Marazion  whidk. 
came  home  to  her  affectionate  nature,  and  which,  more— 
over,  were  of  a  sort  differing  much  from  those  of  earlier 
years.    These  new  friendships  brought  into  view  an 
aspect  of  Christian  earnestness  with  which  my  sister  had 
not  hitherto  been  intimately  conversant    Her  early  in- 
timacies had  been  of  the  sort  to  which  might  be  applied 
the  epithet — Christianized  intellectualism.  The  friendships 
which  had  their  beginning  in  Cornwall  were,  in  a  more 
decisive  sense,  Christian-like.    Among  these,  I  think  I 
may  be  free  to  mention  one,  the  effect  of  which  upon 
my  sister's  feelings,  and,  I  might  say,  upon  her  opinions 
and  purposes,  was  very  perceptible.    If  I  use  the  words 
friendship  or  ifitimacy  in  this  instance,  such  terms  must 
submit  to  a  qualification,  or  to  an  abatement  of  their 
usual  sense.    The  Christian  lady — Lydia  Grenfell,  who 
had  been  the  betrothed  of  so  eminent  a  person  as  the 
missionary,  Henry  Martyn — was  herself  indeed  an  emi- 
nent person.    If  you  were  in  her  company  half  an 
hour  only,  you  felt  her  high  quality  as  a  Christian 
woman:  you  would  say,  this  is  one  who,  if  called  to 
accept  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  might  be  looked  to  as 
fit  and  ready  to  wear  it;  and  when  her  actual  history 
came  to  be  known,  you  would  understand  that  indeed 
she  had  passed  through  a  fiery  trial  not  at  all  less  severe 
than  many  a  martyrdom. 
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Tliis  personal  history  does  not  come  within  my  range 
this  instance.    What  I  have  to  do  with  is— the  silent 
^^uence  of  a  year's  contact  with  this  heroic  lady.  Hers 
a  heroism  graced  with  profound  humility.  This 
contact  could  not  fail  to  find  elements  congenial  in  the 
temperament  of  one  like  Jane  Taylor.    Yet  the  con- 
stitutional framework  of  the  two  minds  was  widely  dis- 
similar ;  but  there  was  a  connecting  link ; — devotedness^  in 
a  Christian  sense,  and  a  preference  always  of  the  claims 
of  duty,  had  been  Jane's  rule  and  principle ;  but  now 
there  was  in  her  view  daily  a  devotedness  that  had  car- 
ried the  victim  through  the  fire  of  intense  suffering.  My 
sister  had  proffered  her  services  to  Miss  Grenfell  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  at  Marazion,  and  it  was 
while  labouring  in  the  school  that  she  obtained  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  lady's  eminent  qualities  than 
the  occasions  of  ordinary  intercourse  could  have  im- 
parted.   The  result  was  an  enhanced  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  use  of  any  gift  or  talent  that  may  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  those  around  us, 
or  of  any  whose  welfare  we  may  in  any  way  consider  as 
coming  within  the  circle  of  our  influence.    Viewed  in 
this  light,  authorship  and  literary  repute,  while  they  lost 
importance  in  one  sense,  rose  in  value  in  another  sense. 
This  deepened  feeling  of  responsibility  may  be  traced  in 
my  sistei^s  letters  to  the  members  of  her  family  and  to 
her  intimate  friends. 
When  I  thus  speak  of  authorship,  and  of  the  estimate 
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that  is  formed  by  a  writer  of  the  value  of  literary  reputa- 
tion, there  is  a  condition  that  should  be  kept  in  view.  If 
a  writer  thrusts  into  a  place  of  secondary  regard  his  or  her 
literary  reputation,  and  aims  at  a  higher  mark  with  a  steady 
purpose,  the  question  presents  itself — what  in  fact  is  the 
offering  that  is  thus  laid  upon  the  altar  ?  At  the  time 
when,  as  I  am  now  affirming,  my  sister's  acquaintance  with 
this  Christian  lady  was  producing  a  deep  and  silent  effect 
upon  her  own  mind,  and  upon  her  course  as  a  writer,  she 
had  achieved  what  maybe  called  a  second  success  in  her  own 
literary  sphere.  There  had  been  an  interval  of  several 
years  between  the  publication  of  "  Original  Poems  "  and 
"  Hymns,"  and  the  appearance  of  several  volumes  ad- 
dressed to  mature  readers.  These  volumes,  from  the 
moment  of  publication,  were  successful  in  a  very  un- 
usual degree.  Large  editions  came  out,  from  year  to 
year.  Whatever  Jane  Taylor  put  forth,  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  public  that  had  learned  to  look  for  her 
name.  Literary  ladies  who  may  have  been  successful 
in  an  equal  degree,  would  not,  I  think,  be  severely 
blamed  by  their  friends  if  they  did  show  some  ela- 
tion, or  seemed  conscious  of  the  favoiu:  they  had  won. 
As  to  this  successful  writer — so  I  can  affirm — she  suf- 
fered no  damage  to  her  humbleness  of  heart,  or  none 
that  could  be  detected  by  those  nearest  to  her,  from  all 
the  fame  she  had  acquired.  This  is  my  testimony  con- 
cerning her.  What  she  wrote  after  this  time  was  often 
playful,  and  sparkled  with  wit ;  bat  nothing  indicated  an 
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^Crthrow  of  that  balance  of  the  mind  which  had  always 
her  distinction — it  was  her  characteristic.  Known 
unknown  to  the  world,  she  was  always  sober-minded^ 
was  always  willing  to  abide  in  the  shade,  she  was 
^ways  near  at  hand  for  any  work  of  friendship  or  of 
Clarity  :  to  the  very  end — I  mean  to  the  day  of  her  last 
tendance  at  public  worship — she  was  a  diligent  Sunday- 
^ool  teacher. 

In  her  eariier  productions  Jane  Taylor  wrote  in  com- 
bination with  her  still  surviving  sister,  concerning  whom 
a  testimony  of  similar  import  might  be  borne — but  she 
survives.  In  her  later  writings,  or  some  of  them,  she 
took  a  part  with  her  mother,  who  had  already  published 
successfully.  Of  her,  and  of  others  of  the  family  into 
whose  hand  a  pen  has  come,  there  may  be  room  to  say 
what  would  occupy  another  page. 

Books  many,  and  more  than  might  easily  be  cata- 
logued, have  been  put  forth  with  a  preface  or  advertise- 
ment very  much  resembling  what  here  follows  : — "  To 
any  who  may  glance  at  the  following  pages,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  observe,  that  they  were  not  designed  by 
the  writer  for  the  public  eye ; — that  they  were,  what 
they  profess  to  have  been,  the  effusions  of  a  mother's 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  a  beloved  child ;  for  there 
is  too  little  appearance  of  study  throughout,  to  excite 
a  suspicion  that  the  character,  or  the  circumstances, 
ate  assumed.  A  parent  who,  from  increasing  infirmities, 
found  it  difficult  frequently  to  converse  with  her  child, 
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adopted  this  method  of  conveying  instruction  and  of 
presenting  the  fruits  of  experience  to  an  inexperienced 
mind." 

Whether  or  not  similar  apologies  for  publication  may 
always  have  been  absolutely  warrantable,  or  quite  true  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  this  apology  was  strictly  so.  Long 
(several  years)  had  the  manuscript  been  in  hand  ;— no 
thought  of  publication  had  entered  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  who  was  then  midway  in  her  fifty-sixth  year, 
and  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  although  herself  a 
great  consumer  of  books,  entertained  a  sort  of  prejudice 
— if  not  against  authors  at  large,  yet  certainly  against 
lady  authors,  who,  as  she  often  said,  would  have  done 
better  to  employ  themselves  in  mending  the  family 
stockings.  But  so  it  comes  about  that  manuscripts — all 
ready  for  the  printer,  do,  somehow,  find  their  way  into 
the  printer's  hand:  this  is  the  "wont  way"  of  manu- 
scripts that  have  been  long  in  store  :  "  it  was  suggested  " 
to  this  writer  "  that  what  was  likely  to  benefit  an  indi- 
vidual, might,  if  communicated,  become  useful  to  others," 
and  so  the  book  at  length  came  out — a  publisher  being 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  True  also,  and  I  think 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  writer's  inmost  feeling,  is  what 
follows  when  she  says,  "  To  other  families,"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opinion  to  which  she  had  listened,  "  this 
endeavour  to  employ  her  pen  beneficially  is  commended, 
without  solicitude  for  its  reputation :"  that  is  to  say,  its 
reputation  in  a  literary  sense.    It  was  so  in  truth ;  and  a 
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soo  may  be  allowed  to  affirm  as  much  as  this  for  his 
mother.  A  constitutional  retiringness — a  taste  for  home 
dudes,  a  willingness  to  live  and  die  unknown — these  dis- 
positions had  kept  her,  although  always  pen  in  hand,  far 
out  of  the  way  of  publication,  even  until  so  late  in  life. 
She  then  began  a  ten  years'  course  of  authorship ;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  success  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  qualification,  this  sort  of  warranting  attended  my 
wother^s  books — from  the  first  of  them  to  the  last 
Wliat  would  now  be  reckoned  a  success  was  won  by  these 
volumes.    The  tranquil  and  pensive  meditative  strain, 
the  practical  tendency  of  every  page,  and  the  quiet 
religious  tone,  undoubtedly  evangelic,  but  not  metho- 
distical,  found  a  religious  public  prepared  to  listen  to 
a  matronly  writer  who  was  thus  qualified  to  lead  it 
through  green  pastures  and  by  noiseless  streams,  on 
what  one  might  call  the  sunny  side  of  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation. 

Those  were  indeed  good  days — fifty  years  ago — for 
writers  of  the  class  with  which  my  mother's  name  would 
stand  connected.  There  was  then  a  public,  especially  a 
female  public,  that  had,  for  a  long  while,  been  well  held  in 
hand  by  writers  of  whom  Hannah  More  was  undoubtedly 
the  chief  Hannah  l/loit— -protege ^  call  her,  of  Dr. 
Johnson — Miss  Hamilton,  and  a  half  dozen  writers, 
some  Christian  and  some  in  various  degrees  Christianized, 
and  therefore  antagonistic  to  Maria  Edgeworth  and  to 
those  who  were  then  tainted  with  the  French  Revolution 
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atheism.  This  indulgent  public — under  tilth  as  one 
might  say — had,  at  a  later  time,  received  a  broadcast 
of  vigorous  thought  from  the  hands  of  Robert  Hall, 
John  Foster,  Olinthus  Gregory,  and  others  of  the  clique 
that  were  banded  together  as  the  staff  of  the  Eclectic 
Reinew,  (In  this  staff  my  elder  sister,  Ann,  was  then 
numbered,  and  she  had  won  for  herself,  some  years 
earlier,  a  good  position  among  these  able  writers.)  It 
was  not  that  either  the  mother  or  the  daughter  Jane 
had  made  any  pretensions  of  this  kind ;  but  she  entered 
upon  a  field  in  a  comer  of  which  there  was  room  for 
her,  and  where  she  came  to  be  cordially  welcomed 
The  books  of  which  I  am  speaking  were  published 
long  before  the  coming  on  of  the  modem  agonistic 
paroxysm  in  literature.  The  entire  period  of  a  genera- 
tion intervenes  between  that  distant  easy  time  and  the 
modem  era  of  sensation  novels  and  of  "series,"  and 
of  mortal  elbowings  for  life,  for  fame,  and  for  cash. 
In  those  remote  eras  zephyrs  whispered  in  trees,  tor- 
nadoes did  not  tear  them  up  by  the  roots  ;  straws  might 
take  their  gambols  in  snug  comers,  but  oaks  were  not 
shivered  limb  from  limb.  The  time  that  is  now  next 
in  tum  to  come  will  show  whether  there  may  not  be 
needed  a  return  to  a  slower  rate  of  going.  Perhaps 
literature,  in  its  next  stage,  will  have  dropped  out  of  the 
gallop  and  fallen  into  the  trot  or  the  amble — ^which  last 
pace  is,  in  truth,  the  pace  that  suits  it  best.  In  that 
time  to  come  literature  may  have  learned  to  keep  itself 
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'within  the  limits  of  spontaneous  thought;  and  books 
"^y  be  written  for  a  long- meditated  purpose  ;  and  not 
'^ed  into  brief  existence  by  application  of  hot-irons 
cataplasms. 

a  family  of  which  tlie  daughters  and  the  mother 
written  successfully,  it  was  likely  that  the  father, 
•^io  himself  had  written,  and  who  through  life  had 
teeming  with  educational  thought,  should  essay 
write  and  to  publish.    To  him  also — on  his  own 
field— a  good  measxu-e  of  favour  was  shown;  and  he 
^1^,  from  out  of  the  stores  of  many  years  of  laborious 
^>cperience  in  the  conveyance  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
^3cpression  of  sober  truths,  brought  forward  his  con- 
tribution toward  furnishing  the  shelves  in  a  family  library 
'^th  several  highly  serviceable  volumes.    The  edu- 
cational outfit  in  tJiese  times,  it  is  true,  has  needed 
lx>oks  more  elaborately  worked  up.    Nevertheless,  some 
of  these  of  olden  fashion  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
superseded. 

Inasmuch  as  in  this  paper  I  abstain  alike  from 
encomium  and  from  criticism,  neither  of  which  would 
at  all  become  me,  and  as  I  am  speaking  of  the  family 
pen^  estimated  according  to  one  rule  only — ^which  is  a 
rule  of  easy  application — namely,  success — I  am  free 
to  introduce  here  the  name  of  my  brother  JefTerys,  some 
while  ago  deceased.  He  was  gifted;  he  had  his  faculty, 
his  talent,  and  he  also  drew  to  himself  many  readers ; 
and  a  time  may  come  when  the  genuine  humour  and 
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the  strong  sense  that  were  at  his  command  may  bring 
his  books  again  into  notice.* 

In  the  first  page  of  this  paper  I  have  asked  a  hearing 
from  the  "Courteous  Reader;"  and  now  I  may  well 
wish  that  any  reader  who  is  not  good-natured  and  candid 
would  get  himself  out  of  hearing.  If  he  will  please 
to  do  so,  then  I  may  go  on  a  step  or  two  further,  in 
making  up  a  report  concerning  the  Family  Pen.  In  doing 
this,  my  kind  reader  will  indulge  me,  individually,  with 
only  as  much  personal  visibility  as  may  be  needed  in 
uttering  a  word  or  two  in  the  autobiographical  style.  I 
must  do  what  I  am  now  intending  to  do,  in  that  broken 
and  elliptical  manner — or  if  not  s6,  then  not  at  all. 

About  the  date  of  my  earliest  adventure  in  literature 
(otherwise  than  as  one  of  an  editor's  staff) — or  let  it 
be  about  five  and  forty  years  ago,  it  chanced  that  late 
one  sultry  afternoon,  I  was  going  from  shop  to  shop 
in  Holbom  and  Middle  Row,  among  the  dealers  in 
old  books.  I  was  inquiring  for  some  volume,  I  forget 
what,  not  very  often  asked  for.  The  young  man  behind 
the  counter  to  whom  I  put  my  question,  was  perhaps 
busy  in  attending  to  a  more  important  customer ;  and  then 
it  is  likely  that  he  had  to  make  search  for  the  book  I  had 
named  upon  some  out-of-the-way  shelf  of  the  back  shop. 
Meantime,  there  was  on  the  counter  a  volume  of  which 

*  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  soundness  of  this 
opinion  by  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Jef&eys  Taylor,  which 
are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. — [Editor.] 
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I  then  knew  nothing  : — I  took  my  seat,  and  just  to  while 
away  the  time  I  opened  and  read — up  and  down  in  this 
volume.  The  neat  perspicuous  style  of  the  writer  was 
its  fiist  attraction^  but  then  the  substance  and  the  animus 
of  the  book  were  a  still  greater  attraction.  Until  that 
summer's  evening  I  had  believed  that  I  knew  as  much 
perhaps  of  Church  history  as  there  could  be  any  need  to 
Imow.  I  had  read  or  had  listened  to  Mosheim  and 
Milner;  and  perhaps  a  book  or  two  beside;  but  if  so — 
and  if  it  be  Church  history  in  its  reality  that  is  contained 
and  treated  of  in  those  heavy  books — if  so,  then  what 
nJay  be  the  meaning  of  this  book  1  To  me  this  casual 
reading  was  the  sudden  lifting  up  of  a  veil,  so  that  the 
veritable  things  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  might 
^  gazed  at,  and  rightfully  understood ;  and  so  an 
inference  might  be  gathered.  I  do  not  now  remember 
whether  the  young  man  at  the  shop  in  Middle  Row 
found  the  volume  I  had  at  first  asked  for ;  but  it  is 
Warn  that  I  eagerly  paid  him  his  price  for  a  copy  of 
*e  extant  writings  of  Sulpicius  Severus.  This  book 
is  now  on  my  table ;  a  little  book  it  is,  but  it  has  been 
the  harbinger  of  many  folios. 

Yet  how  could  it  be  that  this  small  volume — and  even 
a  small  portion  of  it,  should  thus  have  the  power  to  put 
me  aghast,  and  should  lead  me  to  think  that,  hitherto,  I 
had  known  nothing — or  nothing  in  its  genuine  figure 
and  colours — of  the  Christianity  of  the  early  Christian 
ages  1   That  it  should  be  so  was  no  doubt  a  fault ;  or  it 

YOU  L  D 
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had  come  from  inadvertence,  or  from  a  careless  credulity, 
not  perhaps  highly  culpable  at  that  time.  It  is  certain 
that  if  I  had  duly  considered  the  import  of  a  few 
paragraphs  or  sentences  in  Mosheim,  and  in  Jortin, 
and  in  Milner ;  and,  moreover,  if  I  had  trusted  Gibbon 
where  he  may  safely  be  trusted,  I  could  not  thus  have 
failed  to  gather  the  meaning  of  those  writers,  or  have 
remained  substantially  ignorant  of  what  the  aspect  of 
the  Christianized  southern  people  of  Europe  really  was 
in  the  fourth  century.  But  who  is  this  Sulpicius  Severusi 
He  was  the  contemporary,  and  the  intimate  friend,  though 
a  junior,  of  Paulinus,  the  Bishop  of  Nola.  Inquire  then 
for  a  volume  of  about  the  same  bulk — containing  the 
poetry  and  the  epistles  of  this  (Christian)  bishop.  There 
you  will  find  enough  of  the  obdurate,  and,  as  it  seems, 
the  incorrigible  paganism  of  those  sunny  lands  : — even 
this  paganism — gilt,  varnished,  and  got  up  anew,  after 
a  dozen  of  names  stolen  from  the  New  Testament  have 
been  neatly  veneered  into  the  places  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  ancient  worship.  Why  then  have 
modem  writers  left  us  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
simple  truth  in  these  matters  ?  There  are  several  reasons 
that  might  be  mentioned,  but  which  I  must  not  now 
stay  to  bring  forward. 

The  two  or  three  books  which  in  this  incidental 
manner  I  had  now  got  possession  of,  were  far  from 
contenting  me  :  they  did  but  quicken  an  appetite  which 
must  be  satisfied    In  a  word,  I  could  not  rest  where 
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J  then  stood   I  could  not  bring  my  own  peq)lexed 
^ow^\!^  concerning  our  Christianity  into  any  sort  of 
quiescence  until  I  had  surrounded  myself,  in  part  at 
ieast,  with  the  means  of  knowing  how  it  has  fared  with 
CJWstianity  in  working  its  way,  on  and  on,  through 
many  centuries,  over  rough  ground,  with  our  crooked 
and  wayward  himian   nature  as  its  travelling  com* 
panion. 

But  here  I  have  to  enter  a  caution  to  the  effect  that  I 
may  be  fairly  quit  of  what  is  merely  personal  in  this 
paper,  and  may  stand  clear  of  serious  blame,  at  least  in 
the  view  of  my  candid  reader.  I  do  not  forget  that 
I  am  entering  upon  a  Preserve  in  thus  talking  about 
ecclesiastical  literature;  and  I  should  show  my  certifi- 
cate, officially  endorsed,  as  a  warrant  for  such  an  intru* 
sion.  But  if  I  hold  in  hand  no  such  certificate — no 
warrant  at  all,  then  I  am  seeming  to  make  a  pretension 
which  must  need  an  apology.  Church  history,  and 
heavy  folios  of  Latin  and  Greek,  are  for  the  clergy,  and 
for  the  learned.  But  I  am  not  clerical;  and  as  to 
learning,  I  have  ever  abstained  frbm  what  might  sound 
like  a  challenge  on  the  ground  of  scholarship.  Where, 
then,  is  my  justification  %  A  word  or  two  will  convey 
the  whole  of  my  plea — if,  indeed,  I  have  any  plea.  I 
have  cared  little  in  the  circuit  of  antiquity  for  what  is 
purely  matter  of  taste  or  erudition.  I  have  cared  little 
for  antiguarianisM  of  any  sort;  but  I  have  cared  in- 
tensely for  whatever  may  be  found  to  bear  upon  the 
D  2 


ecc/rsiiisf/Liif,  (  onsliuitr,  in  mass,  the 
materials  of  any  sik  h  a|)i)araui>. 
ever  lias  surrendered    himself  to 
ground,  and  is  sincerely  anxious  to  k 
acquaint  himself,  more  or  less  perfect 
documents  of  Church  history.  Cc 
^  purchase  these  volumes — cost  what  ii 
acquaintance  with  them,  both  of  tl 
submitted  to ; — or  if  this  may  not  t 
throw  up  the  wish  and  intention  to  1 
genuine  manner,  of  what  our  Christii 
of  what  phases  it  has  worn,  and  of  ^ 
come  to  wear  its  names,  in  these  man 
The  reply  which  I  may  hear  is  thi 
need  neither  buy  the  books,  nor  rea 
hand  arp  tVi**  m/>i4/>»^   '  ' 
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refereDces  to  books?"   To  this  pointed  question — ^put 
perhaps  in  angry  tone,  "  Do  I  mistrust  the  writers  and 
^^flipilers  of  Church  history  1 "  my  reply  is  simply  this. 
^  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  ever  know,  whether  I  may 
^ejy  trust,  or  should  mistrust,  these  writers,  until  I  have 
'ooked  into  the  original  materials  for  myself.    Besides,  it 
Uot  a  question  of  the  mere  trustworthiness  of  writers — 
^iug  that  word  in  its  vulgar  acceptation.  The  bare  facts 
have  been  stated  in  dry  accordance  with  the  evi- 
^^nce ;  but  yet  I  may  fail  to  see  and  to  apprehend  the 
^^^table  things  of  a  remote  age.    Very  few  writers — 
it  AT  very  few  on  the  field  of  religious  history,  have 
'^^en  gifted  with  the  seeing  eye^  or  the  imaginative  faculty, 
are  requisite  for  understanding,  and  for  spreading 
^Vit  to  view,  the  actions,  and  the  actors,  and  the  scenes 
those  times.    Gibbon  could  do  this — when  he  willed 
do  it ;  but  he  had  no  consciousness  of  the  religious 
^ife,  and  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  picture,  in  a 
^&]se  sense,  what  came  before  him,  and  what  could  be 
Interpreted  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  reality  of  the 
religious  life. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  want  of  a  faculty  or  of  a  natural 
endowment  that  has  been  the  disparagement  of  Church 
history  writers.  All  of  them,  or  all  of  them  in  these  post- 
Reformation  ages,  have  written  with  an  intention^  or  for 
a  purpose,  avowed  or  concealed.  If,  indeed,  they  are 
impartial,  they  have  been  soulless  \  or  if  full  of  feeling, 
the  feeling  has  been  animus;  and  it  has  betrayed  itself  in 
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every  paragraph.  Read  Bossuet,  or  read  Milner,  and 
say  if  it  be  not  so  !  The  sheer  reality  of  things — our 
human  nature,  such  as  it  is,  no  more  shows  itself  in  these 
works  than  it  does  in  Chateaubriand's  "  Gdnie  du  Chris- 
tianisme,"  or  other  books  of  historic  romance,  written  to 
further  "  a  cause."  Church  history  has  been  written  by 
learned  presbyters,  by  learned  bishops,  by  learned  pro- 
fessors in  colleges ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  or 
blamed;  but  then  Church  history  has  all  along  been 
clerical  or  professional ;  it  has  come  from  a  well-defined 
point  of  view ;  nor  has  it  in  any  instance  betrayed  the 
body-ecclesiastical  whence  proximately  it  has  sprung.  I 
will  be  bold  to  say  that  there  is  good  room  on  this  ground 
for  something  better;  better  than  the  mystified  Germans 
have  given  us,  or  even  Neander.  We  do  not  want  profound 
philosophisings  about  Church  history ;  we  want  the 
religious  history  of  the  nations  among  whom  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached,  and  has  been  instituted.  If  any 
such  history  as  this  has  appeared,  it  has  not  chanced  to 
come  in  my  way.  I  have  not  heard  of  it ;  but  it  will 
be  granted  to  us  in  its  time ;  it  is,  as  we  say,  a  want  of  the 
time  now  passing,  and  it  will  be  forthcoming,  so  I  surmise, 
in  the  proximate  decade  of  time. 

The  writing  a  history — ecclesiastical  or  political — is  no 
trifling  affair ;  it  should  be  the  business  of  a  life,  and  it 
should  be  undertaken  by  those  who  lack  no  qualification 
for  the  task  which  they  freely  bring  upon  their  shoulders. 
It  may,  however,  be  lawful  for  those  who  would  shrink 
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fiom  any  such  enormous  undertaking  as  this  to  indulge 
in  trains  of  meditation  which  may  have  been  suggested 
to  them  in  the  lapse  of  years  by  the  mere  presence  of 
books,  and  by  such  acquaintance  with  them  as  may  have 
accnied  incidentally  or  purposely  from  year  to  year  in 
forty  years. 

To  write  a  hook^  or  even  to  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  is  to 
challenge  a  world  of  contradiction,  and  to  wake  up 
criticism.  Most  of  all  is  this  the  case  if  the  subject 
touches  tender  places  in  theology,  or  treads  anywhere 
"pon  ecclesiastical  sensitiveness.  One  cannot  think  half 
an  hour  upon  any  such  subject,  while  the  thought  of  a  book 
^  «  pamphlet  is  entertained,  just  in  the  same  simple- 
hearted  manner  in  which  one  may  indulge  meditations 

^he  very  same  fields  when  no  hypothesis  of  publication 
>5  at  all  presumable.  The  two  styles  of  thinking  are 
^ntially  dissimilar.  Whatever  it  be  that  is  thought, 
^tten,  and  committed  to  the  printer,  is,  in  some  sense, 
^'^tagonistic ;  it  is  avowedly  so,  or  tacitly  it  is  so.  One 
P^tson  armour,  and  takes  spear  in  hand  \  one  buckles  up 
to  confront  the  enemy  in  print    Wholly  of  another  sort 

those  tranquil  musings  which,  at  the  furthest,  will  not 
''^^el  beyond  the  limit  of  the  amiable  home  circle.  And 
at  this  point,  indulgent  reader,  let  me  indulge  myself 
^  inning  the  blessedness  of  a  secluded  country  life  :  it 
and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  ploughed 
that  one  may  think,  and  not  fear.  It  is  here  that 
"Stations,  innocent  of  treason,  innocent  of  heresy,  and 
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clear  of  wrongful  imputations,  may  be  indulged  int 
through  half  a  century ! 

Trains  of  thought,  taking  their  rise  from  the  books  on 
the  shelves  around,  will  not  fail  to  show  a  reflection,  or  a 
refraction  from  the  objects  and  the  movements  <^  the 
outer  world.  So  it  has  been,  therefore,  that  while,  in  that 
outer  world,  and  in  the  religious  quarter  of  that  world, 
deep-going  revolutions  have  been  running  their  round, 
meditations  which  have  taken  their  text  or  their  colour 
from  books  have  come  to  be  entangled  with  the  agita- 
tions of  the  outer  world.  This  word  of  explanation  may 
be  needed  for  what  is  to  follow. 

Meditations  that  are  silent,  and  are  not  destined  to  the 
printer,  differ  greatly  from  thoughts  and  conclusions  that 
are  likely  to  be  put  into  t)rpe.  These  latter  do  not 
appear  until  after  they  have  been  packed  in  chapters, 
and  strung  into  paragraphs,  and  have  been  made  to  pass 
repeated  revisions,  and  strengthened  with  foot-notes, 
and  riveted  with  references — they  are,  or  are  intended  to 
pass  for,  workmanlike  wort  Not  so  meditations  of  the 
first-mentioned  sort  These  are  the  slowly  accruing 
inductions  of  thousands  of  chance  thoughts :  they  are 
like  coral  formations — they  are  the  unnoticed  incre- 
ments  of  day  after  day,  while  summer  and  winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  have  been  running  their  noiseless 
round.  If  you  ask  me  how  it  is  that  I  have  come  to 
think  so  and  so  upon  debated  questions,  or  where  are 
my  authorities,  or  what  is  my  warrant  for  conclusions  of 
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this  colour,  perhaps  I  am  not  able  at  the  moment  to 
come  down  with  book  and  chapter.     The  best  I 
can  do  is  to  say,  that,  if  you  require  me  to  write,  and 
then  to  print  on  the  subject,  I  will  give  the.  requisite 
attention  to  it,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  come  out — it 
may  be  three  months  hence  or  twelve.    But  I  am  now 
ready  to  aflSrm  that  the  slowly-formed  involuntary  induc- 
tions of  thirty  or  forty  years  may  be  of  more  genuine 
<pjality  than  the  laboured  work  of  preparation  for  getting 
out  a  book,  whether  at  longer  or  shorter  notice.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  any  such  random  meditations  ?  Book 
and  then  they  cease  to  be  what  I  would  acknow- 
ledge as  indeed  the  whole  of  my  mind  on  this  or  that 
subject   Print  them^  and  then  they  forfeit  their  quality. 
^  it  be  so,  your  reply  will  be  —  "  Leave  your  musings 
^hei?  they  are — floating  about  in  your  home  circle, 
world  will  go  on  its  way,  content  to  know  nothing 
^  what  you  may  have  thought"     I  can  easily  bring 
"myself  to  believe  this;  nevertheless,  I  am  impelled 
to  throw  out,  at  random,  a  page  or  so  of  medita- 
tions on  at  least  one  subject,  that  has  never  been  for 
^1  length  of  time  out  of  my  mind. 

h  these  years,  while  I  have  lived  among  the  books 
^  which  just  now  I  have  said  something,  a  movement 
^  been  going  on  in  the  World  of  Thought— sometimes 
^  under-current — noiseless  and  unseen — sometimes, 
lately  it  has  done,  frothing  up  and  bubbling  on  the 
•^^rt^ce,  like  the  scalding  waters  of  Iceland — but  the 
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drift  is  ever  the  same ;  nor  is  the  issue  to  be  doubted — 
if  it  goes  on — the  drift  or  direction  is  toward  the  dark 
abyss  wherein  human  thought  is  lost.    Some  way  before 
that  issue  is  arrived  at,  there  are  stations  at  which  a  halti 
will  be  made,  and  where  a  new  turn  may  be  taken^ 
Many,  we  may  well  believe  it — more  than  a  few,  shall 
stop  short  of  the  abyss,  and  they  will  hold  fast  to  their* 
hope.    There  are  reasons  enough  why  they  should  do 
so;  but  with  these  I  am  not  at  this  time  concerned. 
What  I  intend  is  to  ask  the  before-named  indulgent 
reader  of  this  paper  to  listen  to  a  page  of  perhaps  in- 
coherent meditations  which  haunt  the  place  where  I  sit, 
surrounded  with  books. 

As  I  look  round  at  my  shelves,  no  very  difficult  effort 
of  the  imagination  is  needed  for  fancying  that  the  writers 
of  these  folios — the  great  orators,  the  martyrs,  the  theo- 
logues,  the  apologists,  the  doctors — these  worthies  stand 
out,  each  in  front  of  his  own  literary  creation,  and  that 
where  and  while  they  so  make  their  appearance,  I  am 
gifted  with  an  ear  to  hear  what  they  say,  and  am  gifted  also 
with  a  faculty  of  speech,  so  that  I  may  freely  put  search- 
ing questions  to  them,  and  then  may  listen  to  catch  their 
answers.  In  realizing  a  conception  of  this  sort  I  find 
myself  very  greatly  helped  out — ideally — ^by  pictorial 
means.  Often  and  often,  as  I  have  opened  these  folios, 
I  have  looked  anew  at  the  effigies  of  the  men — the 
Fathers  of  that  time.  As  to  several  of  these  effigies, 
they  are  copies,  carefully  made,  as  it  is  evident,  from  the 
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illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  works  of  the  Father,  and 
of  them  show  so  much  of  verisimilitude,  as  to 
costume,  and  as  to  the  surrounding  embellishments,  and 
Aey  agree  so  well,  physiognomically,  with  the  good 
">^'s  reputed  dispositions  and  conduct,  that  one  is 
fitted  to  accept  them  as  genuine  portraitures.    So  it  is, 
^  thus  I  believe — stood  erect,  and  so  looked  while  in 
Presence  of  the  illuminating  limner — the  noted  leaders 
^  that  age.    Thus  'O  'AFIOS  Ephraira  the  Syrian— and 
the  great  Athanasius ;  and  if,  in  this  instance,  the 
^^^trait  be  a  mere  invention  of  the  artist,  then  that 
^st  must  indeed  have  been  gifted  in  a  marvellous 
^^Stee  with  the  realizing  conceptive  faculty ;  for  indeed 
august  figure,  and  this  attitude,  and  this  unearthly 
^Untenance,  are  a  fitting  image  of  the  man  who  sus- 
'^tied  a  martyrdom  of  many  years,  upheld  by  the  faith 
"  things  unseen  and  eternal."   And  thus  looked  the 
l^Vuitanic  Theodoret ;  and  thus  also  the  luxurious  scholar, 
E^ntleman,  and  monk,  the  great  Basil.     And  thus 
Clhrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed  orator,  copious  in  ex- 
Position  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  thus  Epiphanius,  and 
thus  others  who,  with  more  or  less  of  authenticity,  as 
works  of  art,  have  left  us  in  these  illuminations  the 
means  of  thinking  of  them,  such  as  they  were,  in 
habit,  in  their  attire,  and  in  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

But  while  thus  by  these  means  I  see,  as  if  here  present, 
the  noted  men  of  that  age,  it  is  many  more  than  them- 
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selves  individually  that  come  into  view ;  for  the  men  of 
their  time  to  whom  they  spoke  are  present  also — even 
the  congregation  that  thronged  the  basilica— and  that 
listened,  and  that  broke  forth  in  loud  plaudits  with 
clapping  of  hands.  Or  to  cite  another  instance,  that 
of  the  holy  man  named  above,  Ephraim,  the  monk  and 
the  preacher  and  poet  of  Edessa.  It  is  thus  that  I  read, 
opening  the  volume  at  a  chance — "  Beloved,  if  thou  art 
minded  to  enter  this  place  [monastery]  and  wouldest 
spend  thy  days  among  us,  and  wouldest  here  serve  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  then  listen  to  me."  Thus  reading,  it 
is  not  the  good  man  alone  that  comes  into  view ;  but 
it  is  the  cowled  companions  of  his  ascetic  mode  of  life : 
it  is  the  forty  or  the  fifty  brethren  of  this  coenobium. 
These  all  enter  by  right  into  the  vision  of  Christian 
antiquity ;  they  come  following  their  abbot  Admit  the 
principal,  then,  the  brethren  slip  in  at  the  same  door. 
So  it  will  be  also  with  the  abbot  Nilus,  who  governed 
several  neighbouring  monasteries  (convents  of  monks) 
around  the  Nitrian  salt-lakes,  deep  hid  in  the  burning 
wilderness,  westward  in  the  Libyan  desert :  the  father 
abbot  comes,  and  with  him  there  is  a  deputation  of  the 
brethren,  and  along  with  these  there  are  several  hundred 
Christian  people  to  whom  his  epistles  were  addressed, 
who  needed  comfort,  rebuke,  or  instruction.  Journeying 
some  way  farther  along  the  African  coast,  I  find  the 
illustrious  Augustine :  he  is  writing,  or  preaching,  or 
visiting  his  flock ;  or  he  is  in  conference  with  his 
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presbyters  and  deacons.    This  great  and  good  man,  to 
say  the  truth,  occupies  as  much  space  on  my  shelves  as 
I  can  well  spare  him,  for  he  comes  with  (or  within) 
thirteen  imperial  folios,  and  each  volume  contains  over 
B.  thousand  pages.    I  find  him,  just  now,  addressing  his 
stated  congregation  in  the  episcopal  church,  and  the  key- 
note of  these  discourses  is  to  this  effect — the  words  are 
thi  very  first  that  have  met  the  eye  as  I  open  a  volume, 
by  chance ;  and  I  ask  my  reader  to  keep  them  in  mind 
for  what  I  may  have  to  say  about  them  presently. 
The  bishop — ^his  arm  is  outstretched,  and  his  hand  is 
iipward  pointed — thus  speaks :  "  Our  hope,  my  brethren, 
springs  not  firom  the  things  of  this  present  time,  nor  is  it 
a  hope  of  this  present  world,  nor  does  it  bear  upon  those 
^gs  which  blind  the  minds  of  men  who  forget  God, 
Not  of  this  sort  is  our  hope  ;  but  it  takes  its  hold  upon 
know  not  what,  which  God  has  promised,  and  which 
has  not  as  yet  received."    With  such  a  word  as  this 
on  his  lips  (a  word  which  Plato  would  have  eagerly 
^tened  to,  and  Cicero  ako,  although  not  Aristotle) 
^cre  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fervent  Bishop  of  Hippo 
be  invited  to  come  in,  and  he  may  bring  with  him 
^  hearers,  how  many  soever  they  may  be.  Thus  I  find 
^  I  am  gathering  into  my  study  indeed  a  goodly  com- 
P^y-^it  is  a  great  congregation  :  or  I  may  say  it  is  "  a 
cloud  of  witnesses."  I  do  not  in  this  place  employ 
^word  "witness"  in  the  apostolic  sense,  as  if  it  meant 
*c  passive  spectators  of  a  transaction  and  of  the  actors 
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therein,  on  a  stage,  or  on  the  arena  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre. But  those  whom  I  tlius  challenge  are  to  give 
their  evidence  in  the  forensic  sense  of  the  word — they 
are  witnesses  called  into  court  where  a  great  cause  is  in 
question,  and  where  pleadings  and  counter-pleadings  are 
even  now  to  be  listened  to.  The  suit  in  progress  relates 
to  the  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  eternal ; 
and  the  witnesses  that  are  now  standing  at  the  door, 
ready  to  answer  to  their  names,  are  required,  each  in  his 
time,  and  each  in  his  own  manner,  to  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  a  great  revolution — wide  in  its  range,  permanent  in 
its  results,  deep  in  its  bearing  upon  human  nature — had 
been  effected  and  was  still  extant,  and  was  then  in  pro- 
gress at  the  hour  when  the  said  witness  lived  and  had 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  am  not  intending,  according 
to  the  customary  dogmatic  usage,  to  cite  authorities, 
book,  chapter,  and  page,  of  this  or  that  edition,  in  sup- 
port of  the  articles  of  a  creed.  To  do  this  may  be  quite 
proper  in  a  proper  place ;  but  this  is  not  a  place  proper 
for  any  purpose  of  that  sort.  What  I  wish  to  do — so  far 
as  it  may  be  done  within  the  compass  of  ten  or  twelve 
pages — is,  to  put  in  view  a  rough  outline  of  facts  which, 
unless  we  can  give  some  other  and  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  them,  must  receive  a  Christian  explanation,  in- 
volving the  weighty  consequences  which  thence  ensue. 

If  in  this  manner  I  go  from  shelf  to  shelf,  around  my 
little  library,  inviting  the  authors  of  these  books  to 
answer  to  their  names  when  summoned  to  do  so,  I  ought 
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to  consider  from  what  distant  regions  they  must  come. 
The  men  themselves,  and  their  Christian  contemporaries, 
will  have  come  from  the  glowing  heights  of  Sinai,  and 
from  the  deserts  beyond  :  they  will  have  come  from  the 
green  slopes  and  valleys  of  Palestine,  and  from  the  sultry 
goige  of  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  wooded  clefts  of 
Lebanon :  they  must  have  come  from  the  Syrian  coast- 
ward,  and  from  the  then  populous  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  from  the  -^gean  Islands,  from  Cyprus,  and 
Rhodes;  as  also  from  Cilicia,  and  Cappodocia,  and 
Pontus,  and  Paphlagonia,  and  Galatia,  and  Phrygia,  and 
l*isidia,  and  Lycia,  and  Caria,  and  Lydia,  and  Mysia, 
and  Bithynia,  and  from  thence  over  to  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
donia. This  is  not  a  barren  list  of  names,  geographical 
o^y  in  its  meaning,  for  each  name  of  a  province,  and  of 
each  principal  city  in  each  province,  wakes  up  a  vivid 
r^Uection ;  and  with  each  name  is  associated  the  name 
of  some  mart)nr  or  preacher — not  wanting  the  names  of 
^mplished  men,  who  were  the  lights  of  their  era. 
'The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  Nazianzen,  and  of 
%ssen,  and  of  Basil,  and  of  Cyril,  and  of  Eusebius,  and 
of  Epiphanius.  We  pass  on  then  to  Greece  proper, 
and  so  round  about  into  Italy,  and  thence  to  Gaul,  and 
^  Spain,  and  to  Lusitania,  and  to  Britain,  Caledonia 
Hibemia,  The  circuit  thence  is  to  North  Africa, 
so  on  to  Egypt,  and  to  Abyssinia.  Beyond  these 
^^deis  of  the  Imperium  Romanum  we  should  travel  far, 
^  yet  everywhere  should  find  our  brethren  in  Christ. 
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Everywhere  I  should  find  those  who,  whatever  may  b« 
their  vernacular,  yet  if  I  uttered  in  their  hearing  the  fe^ 
words  which  just  now  I  have  cited  from  a  sermon  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  would  start  up  at  the  sound,  and 
would  repeat  this  confession  as  their  own  confession, 
and  would  say :  "  This  is  our  hope,  as  it  is  yours  ;  the 
Christ  whom  you  preach  is  'both  yours  and  ours for 
to  us  of  the  furthest  East,  and  to  those  of  the  remotest 
West,  it  is  true  that  there  is  one  hope  of  our  calling — 
Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  the  life  eternal"    So  it  is  that 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  already  been  pro- 
claimed  and  trusted  in. 

And  as  the  area  geographically  is  large,  from  every 
part  of  which  these  witnesses  for  Christ  may  be  sum- 
moned, so  are  the  years  many  during  the  lapse  of 
which  this  witness-bearing  has  been  heard.  If  I  take 
the  testiniony  in  the  manner  already  spoken  of, — that  is 
to  say,  from  the  books  around  me, — then,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  the  witness-roll  of  antiquity  will  extend 
itself  through  much  more  than  a  thousand  years.  I 
listen,  and  I  hear  this  Testimony,  ever  the  same  in  its 
subject,  and  its  substance,  and  its  awful  unearthly  import 
I  hear  it  m  the  mild  paternal  voices  of  the  apostolic 
Clement  and  his  colleagues.  I  hear  it  in  the  dying 
confession  of  Ignatius,  and  of  Polycarp,  and  of  a  great 
company — even  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs."  I  catch 
the  words  of  this  confession — immortal  sounds  they  are, 
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edible  amidst  the  bowlings  of  the  beasts  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  yells  of  the  ten  thousand  assessors  of 
those  imperial  shows.    I  hear  this  testimony  in  the 
moons  of  those  women  of  Bithynia,  whom  Pliny — gen- 
tleman and  philosopher — tortured  to  no  purpose;  and 
of  the  women  who  were  torn  to  the  death  at  Lyons  and 
Vienne.   The  testimony  comes  also  in  the  irrisive  taunts 
ofAthenagoras,  and  in  the  remonstrances  of  Tatian,  of 
Irenaus,  of  Pantoenus,  and  in  the  Martyr  Justin's  noble 
pleadings  for  mercy  and  justice ;  and  in  the  strenuous 
reasonings  of  Tertullian,  and  in  the  learned  eloquence 
of  Origen  ; — in  all  these  many  voices  there  is  one  testi- 
mony, the  testimony  of  men  and  of  women,  who  would 
Dot  win  a  release  from  fires  and  racks,  or  the  teeth  of 
^ts,  by  denying  their  hope  of  "  a  better  resurrection." 
Thus  we  move  onward  along  the  track  of  time  \  and  if, 
in  the  earUer  age,  we  have  held  converse  with  sufferers 
"of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  we  find  ourselves, 
m  the  centuries  next  ensuing,  in  the  company  of  men — 
philosophers,  orators,  and  accomplished  writers — who 
^e  up  the  same  testimony,  and  make  the  same  pro- 
fession of  their  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  of  their  hope 
^  Him  who  is  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

These  witnesses,  whom  I  thus  summon,  coming  as 
^  do  from  lands  far  remote,  and  belonging  as  they  do 
to  many  eras,  and  speaking  each  in  his  vernacular,  are 
^'iiguished  by  every  diversity  of  national  character, 
^  of  individual  disposition  and  training.  These 
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differences  are  extreme ;  and  the  instruction  which  they 
had  severally  received  varied  in  all  degrees  between 
that  of  the  Coptic  monk,  who  knew  nothing  beyond 
his  local  dialect,  and  the  man  of  universal  erudition — 
the  master  of*  many  languages  and  of  many  philosophies. 
Such  were  Origen,  Clement,  Eusebius,  Jerome.  Differ 
as  these  writers  might,  as  to  the  conditions  of  their  birth 
and  their  education,  and  differ  also  as  they  might  by 
the  variety  and  the  amount  of  their  acquirements ;  or 
seem  to  differ  as  they  might,  if  required  to  put  th^ 
specialities  of  a  creed  into  the  terms  of  a  formal  con — 
fession  of  faith,  article  by  article,  yet  it  will  be  true  that^ 
looked  at,  listened  to,  on  grounds  which  I  shall  mention^ 
this  testimony  is  always  One  Testimony ;  it  is  so,  not 
if  by  force,  binding  together  many  separate  elements^ 
but  as  by  the  inner  harmony  of  principles  which  cam 
never  be  held  apart. 

In  this  paper  I  excuse  myself  from  the  logical  obliga- 
tion of  throwing  my  meditations  into  a  book-like  order. 
I  am  not  compelled  (an  indulgent  reader  will  not  compel 
me)  to  put  the  first  things  foremost,  and  the  second-rate 
things  in  a  second  place  ;  but  to  take  my  instances  and 
illustrations  just  as  they  come  to  hand.  And  inasmuch 
as  these  random  thoughts  are  thoughts  among  books^  so  it 
shall  be  that  these  instances  shall  be  such  as  may  show 
their  bookish  origin. 

I  should  judge  it  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  what  I 
mainly  intend,  if  now,  with  the  two  sets  of  books  in  my 
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vicir— the  classical,  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  profane 
authors,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Christian  authors  on 
the  other  side — I  should  set  myself  to  work  to  make  up 
an  azgument  in  the  manner  of  an  antithesis,  so  as  by  all 
means  to  give  effect  to  a  contrast  In  truth,  I  could  not 
undertake  to  show  that  the  light  of  pagan  antiquity  was 
a  darkness,  not  a  light  Ungracious,  as  well  as  wrongful 
tod  superfluous,  would  be  the  endeavour  to  disparage  the 
andent  splendour — its  philosophy,  its  oratory,  its  poetry, 
its  art  The  Greek  intelligence,  and  by  consequence 
the  Roman,  was  indeed  an  effulgence,  and  it  is  so  to 
this  present  moment ;  and  as  such  it  will  continue  to  be 
^ked  to  and  admired,  so  long  as  mind  is  mind.  But 
the  light  of  classic  antiquity  was  as  the  diffused  illumina- 
tion of  a  cloudy  day.  There  was  then  no  direct  radia- 
tion from  above ;  and  when  at  noon  of  an  over-clouded 
%  the  sun  suddenly  shines  forth  in  his  power,  we  all 
Kjoice  in  those  beams — ai^cv,  nor  do  we  think  we  do  a 
*iong  to  the  ancient  classic  splendour  to  exclaim,  "  The 
^rkness  is  passed,  and  the  True  Light  now  shineth." 

This  is  the  apostolic  profession — "  The  Darkness  is 
past,  and  the  True  Light  now  shineth and  in  such 
tenns  as  these  the  Teacher  from  Heaven  announces  His 
a<ivent  He  says—"  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world."  But 
^  it  been  so  ?  Do  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
^""Jttan  mind  bear  out  this  assumption  ]  In  proof  of  the 
*^^tive  it  would  be  trite,  and  here  it  would  be  need- 
^  and  wearisome,  to  adduce  volumes  of  evidence, 
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under  the  several  heads  of  philosophy,  and  of  abstrai 
theology,  and  of  the  humanisation  of  the  social  systen 
and  of  the  elevation  of  morals.  All  these  topics  ai 
now  familiar  to  all  readers ;  nor  are  the  facts  open  t 
contradiction :  they  are  available  in  proof  of  this  prii 
cipal  fact— that  Christ  has  been,  and  is,  the  Light  < 
the  World.  I  look  round  upon  these  shelves,  and  sc 
them  laden  with  the  products  of  that  illumination  whi< 
Christianity  has  diffused,  from  age  to  age — giving 
the  brightest  minds  of  each  age  a  true  direction^  ai 
an  impulse  also  in  that  direction  :  but  not  to  the 
only.  Come  with  me  into  the  less  frequented  corners 
my  store : — look  into  the  remote  recesses  of  the  Chr 
tian  literature  of  ages  gone  by. 

A  true  light,  as  compared  with  a  meteorologic  illiin 
nation,  or  an  artificial  radiance,  or  lamp  light,  shows 
quality  in  this  way,  that  it  travels  right  on  with  a  steai 
force—  it  moves  as  with  a  momentum  that  carries  it  ev< 
into  the  obscurest  comers,  into  the  dimmest  places  ;  in 
the  very  nooks  of  the  world.    Now  for  some  facts 
illustration  of  this.    I  take  down  from  their  places  soe 
five,  six,  or  seven  books — the  works  of  writers,  exta 
indeed,  but  now  very  seldom  mentioned ;  they  are  litt 
known  or  thought  of,  and  seldom  quoted.   On  my  tab 
here,  for  instance,  is  Isidore  of  Pelusium ;  and  here 
Cassian,  the  monastic  codist,  and  with  him,  bound 
one^  are  Fulgentius  and  Maxentius ;  here  also  are  Meth 
dius,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem^  and  Synesius,  and  th< 
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John  of  Damascus ;  and  I  might  easily  name  as  many 
more ;  but  these  are  enough.  I  ask  you  now  to  open  at 
hazard  any  one  of  these  books,  and  in  five  minutes  you 
will  find  some  passage,  longer  or  shorter,  which  might  well 
be  cited  as  evidence  of  what  is  here  affirmed.  The  True 
Light  was  there  shining,  and  it  is  shining  even  into  the 
darkest  places.  This  light,  as  here  we  find  it  in  its  dim- 
ness, is  nothing  less  than  the  light  of  the  Eternal  Effiil- 
gence :  it  is  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ, 
who  is  Himself  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory :  it 
is  the  authentic  knowledge  of  Life  Everlasting :  it  is  the 
bowledge,  moreover,  of  transgression — as  sin  against 
God :  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  repentance,  and  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  This  is  a  light — a  beam  of  which 
we  see  in  these  very  books :  not  in  books  that  are 
illwninated  by  the  sparkling  genius,  and  the  eloquence, 
and  the  various  erudition  of  distinguished  men ;  but  in 
books  that  are  scarcely  recommended  by  any  measure  of 
those  qualities  ;  and  into  which  no  one  now  ever  looks, 
unless  it  be  for  ascertaining  some  fact  in  history  or 
criticism :  this  true  light  of  divine  knowledge  has,  as  says 
the  Psalmist,  "  made  wise  the  simple  " — even  the  simple 
ones— who  were  the  authors  of  these  sombre,  faded, 
dust-covered  folios.  The  question  might  be  asked,  how 
^  it,  as  to  these  books,  so  little  recommended  as  they 
^  by  intelligence,  that  they  came  to  be  copied  from 
™c  to  time,  and  thus  made  their  appearance  in  print 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  1   Many  of  the  choicest 
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literary  treasures,  alas !  have  foundered  in  the  passage 
of  these  dark  ages.    A  reply  in  full  to  this  question 
would  include  some  details  relating  to  the  copying  sys- 
tem in  those  times,  for  which  I  have  no  space  in  this 
paper.    But  a  reply  in  part  does  touch  my  present  sub- 
ject   To  a  great  extent  it  was  the  fact  that  the  class 
of  books  now  referred  to  came  in  turn  into  the  cop)rist*s 
hands  simply  because  something  must  be  done  in  that 
line ;  and  as  to  books  on  the  classical,  or,  as  we  say, 
the  profane  side,  the  supply  was  rapidly  falling  off.  The 
copyist  who  had  already  effected  a  copy  of  a  Homer, 
or  a  Demosthenes,  or  a  Cicero,  would  seek  for  something 
new,  if  new  might  be  found.    But  here  would  arise  a 
difficulty,  for  on  the  side  of  pagan  literature,  books,  new  " 
books,  were  becoming  rare :  it  was  more  and  more  so :  : 
the  springs  of  paganism  were  running  low :  the  foun — 
tains  of  its  thought  were  drying  up !    I  will  not  allegc-= 
what  might  provoke  an  argument;  but  will  only  say — ' 
what  is  unquestionable,  which  is  this,  that  when  we^ 
pass  forward  beyond  the  times  of  Lucian,  Athenaeus,, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Dion  Cassius,  writers  on  the  field  oF" 
pagan  classic  literature  are  becoming  veiy  scarce :  ia 
fact,  the  literature  of  heathenism  is  undergoing  sublima* 
tion :  it  is  ceasing  to  be.    Whether  in  philosophy,  or 
in  poetry,  or  oratoiy,  or  moral  disquisition,  the  wells  of 
mind  are  running  dry:  it  is  as  if  the  rubbish  of  the 
decaying  temples  had  slid  down  into  them,  choking  the 
sources  of  water.   Take  the  facts— they  are  con^icuous 
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draw  your  inference.  The  Master  of  all  thought 
ittd  now  himself  come  upon  the  ground.    It  is  Christ 
had  claimed  sovereignty  in  the  world  of  mind  and 
o^feeling :  paganism,  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  was  doomed 
to  wither :  Christ  had  passed  by,  and  He  had  said — 
Poking  at  the  tree,  then  green  in  leaf—"  Let  no  man  eat 
^it  of  thee,  henceforth  for  ever."   Such  fruit  of  that 
as  had  actually  been  gathered  and  housed,  should 
^  preserved  for  use  in  all  time  future — it  is  precious ; 
l^ut  as  to  the  tree  itself,  the  sap  has  been  bled  out  of  the 
^'Unk,  nor  would  it  return  to  it  any  more.    Christ  says, 
**  I  am  the  true  vine,"  and  every  branch  that  takes  not 
tH^nce  its  sap  is  doomed  to  wither. 

Thus  it  is  written — "He  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new."    A  word  from  on 
^igh  it  was.    But  not  now  to  look  beyond  the  range  to 
^hich  these  random  meditations  are  confined,  I  take  from 
^ts  place  one  of  that  class  of  books  just  above  mentioned 
third  or  fourth  rate  book — it  is  "The  Homilies  "  of  a 
Coptic  Monk ;  and  I  bring  this  obscure  yet  edifying 
^cr  into  comparison  with  the  profound  author  of  the 
"Phaedo,"  and  the  "Phaednis,"  and  the  "Apology." 
^  to  intellectuality — immeasurable  is  the  space  inter- 
vening between  the  pious  Macarius  and  the  illustrious 
^sciple  of  Socrates.     Nevertheless  this  interval  is  not 
P^ter  than  that  which  measures  the  distance  which  the 
^ttman  mind  and  the  modem  civilisation  have  passed 
on,  under  the  teaching  of  Christ,  beyond  the  position  it 
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had  reached  under  the  teaching  of  Plato.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Egyptian  monk  had  come  fully  into  the 
knowledge  of  axioms  and  first  principles  in  theology 
which  the  disciple  of  Socrates  spent  his  life  in  gropmg 
after,  and  yet  never  attained.  This  would  be  only  a 
formal  statement  of  the  fact  before  us.  The  Copt  *  had 
come  to  know  that  God,  the  Creator  of  the  World, 
is  One — and  that  -  He  is  One  in  His  moral  attributes, 
and  that  He  is  just,  and  good,  and  gracious,  even  as 
a  Father  toward  His  children.  This  conception  was  of 
a  sort  that  is  altogether  strange  to  Greek  Philosophy. 
In  the  entire  range  of  classic  antiquity,  no  thoughts, 
or  any  correspondent  sentiments  of  this  order  come 
to  the  surface.  "He  that  sat  upon  the  throne"  had  - 
in  this  sense  made  all  things  new,  namely,  that  the  -= 
human  mind  had  received  a  new  bent — a  bent  God — 
WARD ;  and  thenceforward,  and  throughout  all  time, 
it  is  held  to  be  true  that  there  is  a  Hfe  of  the  soul  to — - 
ward  God.  God  is  not  henceforward  to  be  thought  of 
only  as  an  object  in  philosophy,  or  as  an  axiom  in 
metaphysics,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Infinite  Being^ 
with  whom  man  is  invited  to  hold  communion — even 

*  Whether  the  Homilies  and  Treatises  which  I  now  hold  in 
my  hand  should  be  attributed  to  Macarius  Smior^  or  to  Macarius 
Junior^  or  even  to  some  other  writer  of  about  the  same  period,  is 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever  in  relation  to  the  bearing  of 
such  a  question  upon  any  inference  I  am  intending  to  draw  from  my 
facts. 
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^  daily  correspondence.    Christian  antiquity  on  the  one 
^^t,  and  the  brightest  products  of  pagan  antiquity  on 
*e  other  side,  then  the  difference  is  a  disparity  immea- 
^^''^ble :  with  whomsoever  this  knowledge  of  God  gets 
^  entrance,  all  things  have  indeed  become  new. 
Nor  is  it  merely  that  the  immortality  which  pagan 
^^losophy  surmised,  had  now  become  an  undoubted 
^th  — an  axiom  of  the  Christian  life  3  but  this  doctrine, 
'^^ich  had  floated  as  a  mist  in  the  view  of  the  loftiest 
'^^uds  of  antiquity,  had  at  length  so  fixed  itself  in  the 
^^Xrid  conceptions  of  the  entire  mass  of  Christian  people, 
women,  and  children,  that  these,  and  any  of  them, 
ve  ready  to  stake  life  and  all  things  upon  it 

"  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new," — then,  are  we  to 
sk  what  things  they  are,  and  on  what  scene  of  action 
^iis  '*new  creation"  is  to  be  effected?   Was  it  from 
XJie  wilds  of  savage  life,  and  with  the  few  and  the  rude 
elements  of  that  low  order  of  social  organization  1    If  it 
were  so,  a  renovation  of  this  kind,  and  a  taming  of  the 
ferocious  man,  and  a  humanising  of  one  so  brutal,  it 
would  be  indeed  a  marvel :  wonderful  indeed  it  is  when, 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Christian  teacher,  this  new 
creation  does  take  place.     Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
accounted  an  event  of  a  higher  order — an  event  worthy 
of  more  profound  regard,  when  races  that  have  held 
on  their  way  for  centuries  in  a  condition  of  the  most 
elaborate  civilization,  including  the  highest  culture, 
when  such  as  these  are  brought  over  from  one  condition, 
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intellectual  and  moral,  to  another  condition,  intellectual 
and  moral.  A  new  creation  of  this  kind  is  indeed 
amazing.  Yet  it  was  a  revolution  not  less  signal  than 
this  that  took  place  when  the  ancient  civilization  yielded 
itself  to  a  new  and  a  hitherto  unthought-of  moral  and 
religious  system — ^a  new  belief — a  new  ethics — a  new 
code  of  social  and  political  organization.  In  the  track 
of  time,  the  revolutions  of  which  I  find  to  be  reported  and 
vouched  for  in  the  books  that  occupy  the  shelves  around 
me,  these  changes — ^great  as  they  were — ^were  actually 
brought  about.  These  revolutions  affected  the  human 
system  to  its  very  depths,  and  upon  its  surface  also,  and 
they  took  their  course  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West, 
and  in  every  land  around  the  Mediterranean.  Slowly 
in  some  quarters,  very  rapidly  in  other  quarters,  but  at 
length  in  all  provinces  of  the  Roman  world,  and  in 
every  city,  and  wherever  any  social  polity,  and  wherever 
schools  and  the  usages  of  refined  modes  of  life  had. 
already  gone  in  advance  of  it,  there  did  this  Christianity- 
come,  and  come  with  power :  and  in  the  lapse  of  time 
it  ousted  its  rivals,  and  it  cleared  a  ground  for  itself, 
and  put  to  silence  the  gainsaying  of  heathenism,  and 
brought  under  its  sway,  and  into  its  service,  the  lan- 
guages, and  the  discipline,  and  the  manners,  and  the 
morals,  and  the  politics,  and  the  imperial  government 
itself.  In  all  this  manifold  revolution  there  is  a  verifi- 
cation at  large  of  that  word  of  power — "  He  that  sat 
upon  the  throne  said.  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 
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So  it  is,  then,  that  the  books  of  which  I  have  spoken 
this  paper  give  their  various  evidence  concerning  an 
^FTECT,  vast  in  its  measurttnent^  and  quite  unexampled 
^  its  quality.  And  now,  when  we  make  inquiry  con- 
^^ming  the  spring  or  cause  of  so  great  a  revolution,  we 
^'^d  that  the  cause  alleged  is  adequate  to  the  effect ; 

moreover,  that  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  in  con- 
S^^aity,  the  one  with  the  other.    It  was  Omnipotence — 
>as  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  that  said  :  Behold,  I 
all  things  new.    The  effect  vouches  for  the  cause : 
e  cause  is  justified  in  the  effect 
^      At  this  point,  where  I  am  coming  to  the  close  of  this 
^^%iformal  meditation,  I  come  to  what  might  be  taken  as 
text  of  another  meditation,  or  of  a  new  argument 
^  have  spoken  above  of  the  Drift  of  Thought  at  the 
present  moment     The  purport  of  this  now-present 
tendency  is  toward  the  acceptance  of  a  Christianity — 
abated — a  Gospel,  shorn  of  its  forces ;  and  we  are 
labouring  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a  Gospel  so  abated 
shall  serve  us  instead  of,  and  better  than,  the  Gospel 
sach  as  we  have  it  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament   All  we  need,  it  is  said,  in  this  ad- 
vanced stage  of  European  civilization  is — an  amiable 
Ethics^  and  an  easy  after-life  in  prospect,  with  no  terrors 
appended. 

The  compromise  which  is  now  pleaded  for  must 
embrace  such  things  as  these  : — The  exclusion  of 
"  dogmas  "  of  all  sorts — a  declared  indifference  toward 
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"speculative  belief" — a  rejection  of  superstitions,  the 
devil  included.  Yet  most  of  all  is  demanded  the 
rejection  of  that  one  doctrine  which,  more  than  any 
other  article  of  the  obsolete  theology,  offends  our 
modem  philosophy,  and  outrages  its  sensibilities  ;  we 
therefore  insist  upon  the  utter  removal  of  the  ancient 
belief  concerning  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ.  On 
these  terms  a  continuance  may  be  granted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

To  abate  the  forces  of  the  Gospel  might  seem  a  prac- 
ticable enterprise,  if  this  indeed  were  all;  but  it  is 
certain  that  when  these  forces,  these  powers  of  the 
system,  are  removed,  what  remains  is  reduced  to  a  mass 
of  incoherent  and  intolerable  solecisms.  Often  has  this 
experiment  been  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same 
result.  Other  than  such  as  it  is — powerful  to  shake 
the  Babel  of  human  pride — powerful  to  vanquish  the 
obduracy  of  our  alienation  from  God,  the  Gospel  quickly 
gives  place  to  any  illusion — philosophical,  or  literary, 
or  sensual — which  may  suit  the  bent  of  each  mind.  If 
proof  of  these  averments  is  asked  for,  then  it  is  certain 
that  everything  which  illustrates  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  when  brought  into  collision  with  the 
Gospel,  is  available  to  that  end,  and  will  consist  with 
no  other  conclusion. 


THE  LATE  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  foregoing  essay,  which  appeared  in  Good  Words  at 
close  of  the  year  1864,  was  almost  the  last  literary 
effort  of  one  who  for  fifty  years  had  held,  in  his  well- 
Practised  hand,  that  Family  Pen  of  which  he  writes. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1865,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
Solent  access  of  the  chronic  bronchitis  which  had  long 
Rubied  him,  and  this  malady  was  soon  complicated  by 
^psical  symptoms.  For  three  months  he  endured  great 
^erings  with  characteristic  fortitude  and  Christian 
patience,  till  at  last  the  strong  frame  was  shattered,  and, 
the  28th  of  June,  he  passed  away  to  his  well-earned 
Bom  at  Lavenham,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1787, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution, he  would  in  a  few  weeks  have  completed  his 
^enty-eighth  year. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  lengthened  Memoir,  or 
for  any  estimate  of  the  services  which  his  words  of 
^^htfiil  wisdom  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
truth.   Some  such  memorial  of  his  literary  labours, 
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based  upon  his  own  letters,  and  accompanied  by  selec- 
tions from  MSS.  which  he  has  left  behind,  is  now  in 
preparation.  It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  these 
volumes  would  be  incomplete  if  they  did  not  contain 
some  briefest  record  of  the  literary  life  of  one  who  grasped 
the  Family  Pen  with  such  firm  fingers,  and  wielded  it  to 
so  good  effect 

The  narrative  of  his  early  life,  and  the  account  of  the 
surroundings  of  his  youthful  years,  will  be  found,  to  a 
great  extent,  detailed  by  himself,  incidentally,  in  the 
Memoir  of  his  sister,  Jane  Taylor,  which  occupies  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  volume.  In  those  pages  will 
be  found  a  vivid  description  of  the  secluded  life  led  by 
the  family  at  Lavenham,  with  an  account  of  their  removal 
to  Colchester,  and  finally  to  Ongar,  together  with  a 
record  of  the  long  sojourn  with  his  sister  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall. 

In  common  with  several  other  members  of  the  family, 
Isaac  Taylor  was  trained  to  the  profession  of  an  artist 
Though  gifted  with  a  keen  perception  of  artistic  excel- 
lence, with  a  striking  originality  of  thought,  and  no 
inconsiderable  power  of  artistic  expression,  yet  the  more 
mechanical  details  of  his  profession  were  distasteful  to 
his  mind,  and  he  soon  abandoned  these  pursuits  for  the 
more  congenial  labours  of  stated  authorship. 

I  believe  that  his  earliest  ventures  with  the  pen  were 
published,  in  conjunction  with  his  sisters,  in  some  of 
those  books  for  children  which  have  enjoyed  such  an 
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extensive  popularity.  A  suitable  place  has  been  found 
for  one  or  more  of  these  juvenile  productions  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  work. 

fiut  his  literary  tastes  and  pursuits  were  soon  to 
receive  an  entirely  new  direction.  The  accidental  dis- 
covery of  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Sulpicius  Severus  on  a 
London  bookstall,  as  narrated  by  himself,  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  turned  his  attention  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  History  and  Corruptions  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  led  to  the  gradual  accumulation  of  a  library 
containing  everything  worthy  of  note  in  the  whole  range 
of  patristic  literature.  A  somewhat  similar  acquisition 
of  a  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's  treatises  De  Augment  is  ^  which 
^^ccurred  about  the  same  time,  gave  another  direction  to 
^  studies.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and 
s^dent  of  the  works  of  the  great  founder  of  our  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  and  in  the  combination  of  these  two 
^es  of  study,  seemingly  so  incongruent — the  Baconian 
^d  the  patristic — may,  I  believe,  be  found  the  key  to 
^  whole  literary  life. 

About  the  year  18 18,  his  friend,  Josiah  Conder,  who 
^  at  that  time  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review^ 
^^uced  him  to  become  a  stated  contributor  to  that 
P^odical,  which  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame, 
Slumbering  as  it  did  among  its  most  zealous  literary 
^PPorters  the  names  of  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and 
Ofcithus  Gregory. 

^  1822,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  made  his  first 
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independent  literary  venture.    This  was  a  small  educa- 
tional  volume,  which  had  been  suggested  mainly  by  his 
Baconian   studies,  and  was   entitled   "Elements  of 
Thought."    It  was  intended  to  teach  the  first  rudiments 
of  mental  philosophy.  The  volume  was  not  unsuccessful^, 
having  passed  through  several  editions  in  its  originaL 
form ;  and  a  few  years  before  the  author's  death  it  was 
entirely  recast  and  published  as  an  essentially  new  work, 
under  the  title  of  "The  World  of  Mind."   This  first 
essay  was  succeeded  by  a  much  larger  and  more  costly 
volume,  a  new  translation  of  the  "  Characters  of  Theo- 
phrastus,"  accompanied  by  pictorial  renderings  of  the 
characters,  drawn  and  etched  by  the  translator.    But  the 
great  event  of  this  period  was  the  lamented  death  of  his 
sister  Jane,  who  had,  for  many  years,  been  the  chief 
sharer  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  chosen  companion  of  his 
leisure  hours.  As  her  literary  executor,  all  other  pursuits 
were  put  aside,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  the  melancholy  task  of  the  preparation  of  a 
memoir,  which,  accompanied  by  selections  from  her 
correspondence  and  literary  remains,  was  first  published 
in  the  year  1825.    It  is  this  memoir  which,  recast  and 
revised  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  constitutes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  volume. 

In  the  ensuing  year  he  married  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  James  Medland,  Esq.  of  Newington.  This 
lady  was  the  "  young  fiiend  "  of  his  sister  Jane,  to  whom 
are  addressed  many  of  the  letters  in  the  latter  part  of 
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i^er  published  correspondence.  During  the  thirty-five 
years  of  her  married  life  she  proved  herself  a  true  and 
noble  woman,  a  devoted  wife,  a  fond  yet  most  judicious 
mother,  and  the  beloved  friend  and  counsellor  of  her 
cottage  neighbours. 

In  preparation  for  his  marriage,  Mr.  Taylor  had  esta- 
blished himself  at  Stanford  Rivers,  a  secluded  country 
village,  distant  some  two  miles  from  his  father's  resi- 
dence at  Ongar.  This  house  at  Stanford  Rivers,  which 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  literary  labours,  and  of  his 
silent  meditations  for  more  than  forty,  years,  was  not 
unfitted  for  the  retreat  of  a  literary  recluse.  It  was  a 
^bliDg  old-fashioned  farmhouse,  standing  in  a  large 
E^^en.  It  commanded  a  somewhat  extensive  view  of 
Ae  numerous  shaws,  the  well-timbered  hedge-rows,  and 
tlie  undulating  pasturages,  which  are  characteristic  of  that 
part  of  Essex ;  while  at  a  distance  of  some  half-mile 
^Dtt  the  house  the  little  river  Roden  meanders  through 
^e  broad  meadows.  The  house  was  speedily  adapted 
to  its  new  purposes  ;  bams,  and  other  farm  outbuildings, 
^  pulled  down,  the  garden  was  replanted  and  laid 
^  afresh,  with  a  characteristic  provision  of  spacious 
P^vel-walks  for  meditative  purposes. 

Shordy  after  his  marriage  he  published  two  companion 
volumes,  which  mark  the  direction  which  his  studies  had 
^  taking.  The  first,  "  The  History  of  the  Trans- 
"■^on  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times,"  was 
followed  by  "The  Process  of  Historical  Proof,"  These 
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books  form  an  answer  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Literary  Scepticism  of  writers  like  the  Jesuit  Hardouin 
and  his  school,  and  show  the  grounds  on  which  a  rigorouss 
criticism  may  accept  as  genuine  the  various  remains  ol 
Ancient  Literature,  and  more  especially  those  documents 
which  are  comprised  in  the  Jewish  and  ChristiaiB 
Scriptures.    After  an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years 
these  two  volumes  were  recast  by  their  author,  and  r& 
published  as  a  single  work. 

The  researches  connected  with  a  new  and  annotated 
Translation  of  Herodotus,  which  Mr.  Taylor  publishec/ 
at  this  time,  seem  to  have  suggested  an  anonymous  work 
of  fiction,  entitled  "The  Temple  of  Melekartha."  This 
work,  the  authtHship  of  which  was  never  avowed,  stands 
alone  among  the  productions  of  its  writer.  With  great 
imaginative  and  pictorial  power,  it  attempts  to  reproduce 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  pre-historic  civilizaticHi 
of  the  Tyrian  cace  at  the  period  of  the  traditional  mi- 
gration from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Syrian  coast  The 
work  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  ethical  purpose,  striving,  as 
it  does,  to  develop  the  untrammelled  workings  of  enthu- 
siasm, fanaticism,  and  spiritual  despotism,  and  their 
baneful  results  on  the  destinies  of  nations. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  Taylor,  as  an  author,  had  been  only 
moderately  successful.  His  works,  though  well  received 
by  the  public,  had  excited  no  marked  sensation.  But 
at  last,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  discovered  the 
direction  in  which  the  true  bent  of  his  genius  lay.  The 
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^'  >^atiiial  Histoiy  of  Enthusiasm*'  was  published  axKmy- 
'^ously  in  the  month  of  May  1829.  'This  work,  with 
^lu:h  the  author's  name  is  perhaps  now  chiefly  associated, 
a  sort  of  a  historicoi)b}losophical  elucidation  of 
^^^^>se  social  and  religious  problems  which  had  come  into 
I^TOunence  in  that  age  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
*"^"volution.    It  was  written  vrith  such  freshness  of 
^^ought  and  rigour  of  language,  as  at  once  to  place 
^Ixe  unknown  writer  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporaiy 
^^leiatuKu   The  book  rapidly  ran  through  eight  or  nine 
^^litioBSy  and  still  continues  to  have  its  readers  and 
^^<hnirei&    It  was  rapidly  followed  by  two  companion 
"^olum(e% — "Fanalidsm,''  and  **^iritual  Despotism/' 
^^hich  weic  eagerly  welcomed  by  an  expectant  and 
admiring  public. 

Mr.  Taylor's  ne^t  work  is,  perhaps,  that  which  has 
l)een  most  in  favour  with  the  clajss  of  readers  to  whose 
tastes  his  writings  are  adapted.  In  his  character  of  a  lay 
theologjajOy  he  brought  fwvard  a  series  of  devout  re- 
flectiooa  and  original  speculations  on  some  of  the  more 
leooodite  subjects  of  leligious  thou^t.  As  a  layman,  he 
thom^  it  ri^t  to  leave  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  pulpit 
to  their  authorized  expoundeis,  and,  under  the  title  of 
Saturday  Evemng,"  he  claimed  to  deal  only  with  such 
Qtaytters  as  might  be  rej^ided  as  a  preparation  for  the 
«m  formal  teaching  of  the  Sunday.  This  work  has 
W  regiarded  by  a  numerous  band  of  admirers  as  a 
suiidiouse  of  proibuad  thought,  expressed  in  that  massive 
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and  harmonious  language  of  which  the  writer  was  as 
master. 

One  of  the  detached  speculations  in  **Satiirda)^ 
Evening "  was  soon  afterwards  expanded  into  a  volume 
under  the  title  of  "The  Physical  Theory  of  another 
Life."    This  work  has  gone  through  several  editions,  ancz: 
still  finds  numerous  readers. 

The  time  now  came  at  which  Mr.  Taylor  was  re- 
luctantiy  persuaded  to  relinquish  that  anonymous  shield 
under  cover  of  which  this  series  of  works  had  been 
produced,  and  which  in  his  own  opinion  enabled  him  to 
write  with  a  freedom  and  a  power  to  which  he  had  before 
been  a  stranger.  In  1836,  a  vacancy  occiured  in  the 
chair  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
anonymous  author  received  an  urgent  requisition  from 
some  of  the  electors  to  stand  for  the  vacant  chair.  This 
flattering  proposal,  involving  as  it  did  a  surrender  of  his 
cherished  habits  of  seclusion,  was  at  first  decisively 
declined,  but  the  request  was  repeated  with  such  uigency 
that  he  was  at  last  induced  to  reconsider  his  determina- 
tion. As  the  day  of  election  approached  all  the  other 
competitors  withdrew,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  was  ultimately  successful  by  a  small 
majority.  This  contest,  the  issue  of  which  the  defeated 
candidate  never  regretted  for  a  moment,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  valued  friendships  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  other 
promment  men  in  Edinbuigh,  who  had  warmly  interested 
themselves  on  his  behalf.  Another  result  of  this  contest 
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^as  that,  on  several  occasions  in  after  years,  Mr.  Taylor 
^^ceived  similar  invitations  to  compete  for  chairs  in 
^otch  universities  and  colleges,  and  on  one  occasion  a 
prominent  position  of  the  kind  was  placed  at  his  option, 
^ut  he  never  again  consented  to  stand,  believing  that  a 
^oll^e  teacher  should  have  received  a  College  training, 
believing  also  that  his  own  habits  of  thought,  and  of 
^  utterance  on  philosophical  and  theological  topics, 
^ould  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual 
^^osphere  of  a  Scotch  university. 

His  own  marked  enjoyment  of  the  country,  and  his 
^^ci^ive  preference  for  a  secluded  life,  joined  to  his 
^^i^viction  of  the  superior  mental  and  physical  health 
^^inable  by  a  family  residing  in  the  country,  combined 
i^tain  him  in  the  retired  rural  home  in  which  he  had 
^^liberately  chosen  to  cast  his  lot    At  this  time  he  had 
^Ven  young  children  around  his  table.    The  methods 
'^kich  he  pursued,  and  the  thoughts  which  suggested 
^emselves  in  superintending  the  education  of  his  own 
fejQoily,  are  recorded  in  "  Home  Education,"  a  volume 
published  in  1838.     The  beneficial  influences  of  a 
coxmtiy  life,  the  educational  value  of  children's  plea- 
^res,  and  the  importance  of  favouring  the  natural 
growth  of  a  child's  mind  instead  of  stimulating  the 
n^ental  powers  into  a  forced  and  unnatural  activity, 
^  among  the  topics  insisted  upon  in  this  volume, 
wUch  has  had  considerable  weight  with  parents  in 
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inducing  them  to  promote  the  enjoyments  of  their  chil- 
dren as  one  of  the  best  of  educational  influences. 

His  next  effort  was  of  a  very  different  character^ 
and  involved  him  in  literary  controversy  of  a  kinA 
from  which  his  retiring  nature  sensitively  shrank.  Iim 
the  preceding  pages  he  has  himself  narrated  the  effecfl: 
produced  upon  his  mind  in  early  life  by  the  chance 
discovery  on  a  London  bookstall  of  a  copy  of  Sulpicius 
Severus.    The  interest  thus  awakened  in  patristic  litera- 
ture was  not  allowed  to  die  away.    He  gradually  accu- 
mulated on  his  shelves  a  costly  array  of  folios  comprising 
nearly  everything  of  note  in  the  literature  of  Christian 
antiquity.     From  the  independent  penisal  of  these 
writers  he  had  formed  for  himself  a  conception  of  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Niccne  Church  differing 
widely  from  that  which  he  found  presented  in  any  of  the 
then  accepted  writers  on  Church  history.    Milner,  and 
even  Mosheim,  he  put  from  him  with  a  kind  of  indigna- 
tion, as  giving  an  entirely  distorted  version  of  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

Holding  as  he  did  this  belief  as  to  the  practices  and 
doctrines  of  the  early  Church,  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  that  great  movement  in  the  English  Church  of  which 
the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  were  the  exponents.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  tracts  was  to  bring  back  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  theological  beliefe  and  the 
ritual  usages  of  the  Nicene  Church.   Mr.  Taylor's  re- 
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searches  had  led  him  to  the  belief  that  almofit  the  whole 
^  the  errors  of  mediaeval  Rome  existed  in  a  more  or 
'      fes  developed  form  in  that  church  of  the  fourth  century 
^h  the  Oxford  writers  were  holding  up  to  view  as 
^  standard  and  pattern  for  ourselves.    In  this  belief 
Stepped  forward  with  a  reply  to  the  Tracts,  from 
point  of  view  of  a  layman,  unembarrassed  by  the  en- 
tanglement of  ecclesiastical  interests  or  subscriptions. 

The  first  part  of     Ancient  Christianity  compared 
^^th  the  Doctrines  of  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times '  **  ap- 
^^)eared  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1839,  and  drew 
^lown  upon  its  author  an  unwonted  storm  of  virulent 
^uid  unscrupulous  opposition.    The  parts  continued  to 
appear  at  intervals  for  nearly  three  years,  and  had  a 
very  extensive  drculadon.    The  author  had  reason  to 
befieye  that,  while  he  had  confirmed  many  waverers  in 
their  old  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  had 
succeeded  in  proving  to  others  that  their  only  consistent 
course  was  to  join  the  communion  of  Rome. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Taylor  delivered  four  lectures 
on  ''Spiritual  Christianity"  to  a  distinguished  audience 
assembled  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  He  himself 
always  regarded  these  lectures  as  one  of  his  happiest 
effoits.  A  somewhat  similar  course  of  Four  Lecttu-es 
was  addressed  to  the  working  classes,  under  the  title, 
*'Man  Responsible.'* 

But  occupations  of  a  very  different  nature  now  began 
to  engross  his  thoughts.   From  his  boyhood  his  leisure 
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hours  had  been  much  occupied  with  the  invention  o£ 
mechanical  devices.    One  room  in  his  house  was  always 
appropriated  as  a  laboratory  and  carpenter's  shop.  Atz: 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  invented  the^ 
beer-tap  which  is   now  most  commonly  employed, 
throughout  the  country;  and  somewhat  later  he  con- 
trived and  introduced  a  very  effective  grate  for  domesdo 
use.   But  his  most  ingenious  contrivance  was  a  machine 
for  engraving  upon  copper.  This  beautiful  invention  was 
applied  to  the  production  of  the  numerous  plates  which 
illustrate  Dr.  Traill's  translation  of  Josephus,  and  shortly 
afterwards  it  was  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  engraving 
the  copper  cylinders  which  are  employed  in  calico 
printing;  and  having  been  patented  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  America,  it  wa^  brought  into  operation  on 
a  large  scale  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere.    This  ma- 
chinery, ingenious  and  mechanically  successful  as  it 
was,  proved,  financially,  most  disastrous  to  the  inventor, 
and  involved  him  in  heavy  liabilities,  from  which  he 
only  escaped  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.    As  has 
so  often  been  the  case,  the  invention,  though  ruinous 
to  the  inventor,  realized  large  returns  in  the  hands  of 
others  who  possessed  the  requisite  capital  for  making 
it  commercially  successful. 

These  mechanical  pursuits  were  the  main  occupation 
of  the  seven  years  which  followed  the  completion  of 

Ancient  Christianity."  The  hours  which  were  not 
devoted  to  bringing  the  engraving  machinery  to  per* 
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fection  were  spent  in  literary  labour,  though  not  of  that 
independent  kind  which  had  hitherto  engaged  him.  He 
contributed  at  intervals  many  thoughtful  articles  to  the 
^orih  British  RtvieiL\  from  the  time  of  its  first  com- 
mencement in  1843,  and  expended  much  heavy  and 
^ell-nigh  fruitless  toil  in  editing  Dr.  TrailFs  translation 
^fjosephus,  and  writing  the  historical  and  topographical 
^otes  which  accompany  that  work. 

1849  he  again  published  a  volume,  "  Loyola  and 
/esuitism,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  apply  to  one 
^P^cial  epoch  of  Church  History  those  general  principles 
*^^ch  had  been  propounded  just  twenty  years  before,  in 
the  "Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm."    A  companion 
"^Oi^ograph,  "Wesley  and  Methodism,"  appeared  some 
years  later.    These  two  volumes,  however,  excited 
attention  than  preceding  works  from  their  author's 
P^n.  Wanting,  as  he  constitutionally  was,  in  literary 
^ixibition,  he  now  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  oppor- 
^toity  of  returning  to  the  privacy  of  anonymous  author- 
sVup,  which,  he  felt,  always  enabled  him  to  wield  his  pen 
^th  a  freedom  and  power  which  he  was  sensible  had  been 
^OTc  or  less  wanting  ever  smce  that  reluctant  avowal 
of  his  name  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  in  1836. 
"^e  result  fully  justified  this  belief,  and  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  Belief,"  a  volmne  on  the  Christian  argument  which 
^  published  anonymously  at  Cambridge  in  1855,  has 
*^y8  been  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  one  of  the  most 
Wound  and  powerful  of  all  the  efibrts  oT  his  pen. 
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The  works  of  his  remaining  jrears  may  be  brieflj 
merated.    "  Logic  in  Theology,"  and  "  Ultimate  ( 
zation/'  are  the  titles  of  two  volumes  of  charactc 
essays.    The  concluding  essay  in  the  former  of 
volumes  is  a  sort  of  Rdigio  Laid,  and  contains  a 
detailed  expression  of  the  writer's  mature  belief 
can  be  found  elsewhere.    In  this  essay  he  sums  u 
credenda  which  a  thoughtful  and  devout  man  mi 
these  days  of  scepticism,  accept  as  things  which  ro: 
believed  "without  controversy."   In  truth,  as  he 
vanced  in  life,  his  early  aversion  to  the  acrimony 
necessary  one-sidedness  of  religious  controversy  retu 
with  augmented  force,  and  he  often  regretted  that 
feebleness  of  increasing  years  did  not  allow  hir 
recast  the  one  controversial  effort  of  his  life — "  An 
Christianity" — into  a  form  which  should  be  free 
that  atmosphere  of  partisanship  in  which  it  was, 
the  necessity  of  the  time,  originally  produced. 

Mr.  Taylor's  last  work  of  any  importance  was  a  voi 
of  lectures,  originally  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  on  " 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry."  This  volume  was  publi 
in  1862,  and  it  contains  passages  of  great  origin 
and  beauty,  showing  that  age  had  not  abated  the  po 
of  the  veteran  writer,  though  it  msy  have 
tone  of  thought,  and  cbuMtd  bis ; 
style.  The  last  fruit  of  his  n  is  t** 
sonal  Recollections,"  which 
a  few  months  before  his  deaett 
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in  that  scries,  bearing  the  title  of  "The  Family  Pen," 
wludi  b  reprinted  in  the  present  yohime.  At  the  time 
of  his  £dal  seizure  in  the  spring  of  1865,  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  an  essay  on  the  religious  history  of  England 
during  the  fifty  years  of  his  own  literaiy  life.  This  fiag- 
ment  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  very  shortiy  be  given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  singularly  destitute  of  literary  ambition. 
It  was  always  his  greatest  pleasure  and  reward  to  believe 
that  in  his  employment  of  the  gift  entrusted  to  him  he 
had  been  able  in  any  degree  to  be  useful  in  his  generation. 
It  is  not  often  perhaps  that  so  voluminous  a  writer  has 
shrunk  so  persistently  from  personal  prominence  and 
literaiy  notoriety  of  every  kind.    It  was  always  most 
painful  to  him  to  be  brought  forward  as  "a  literary  man." 
He  resolutely  held  aloof  from  mixing  in  literary  circles  ; 
general  society  was  distasteful  to  him ;  and  though  he 
hospitably  welcomed,  at  Stanford  Rivers,  his  few  chosen 
friends,  yet  he  was  never  truly  happy  and  at  ease  save  in 
the  deep  secltision  of  his  country  retreat,  pacing  up  and 
down  the  walks  of  the  old-fashioned  garden,  or  setting 
forth  for  prolonged  rambles  in  those  retired  lanes  and 
byways  where  he  could  feel  most  secure  from  encounter- 
ing strangers.    His  social  enjoyments  he  ever  sought  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family.    He  always  believed  that 
the  domestic  happiness  with  which  he  was  so  greatly 
&voured  was  not  only  a  strong  stimulus  to  literary 
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exertion,  but  exercised  also  the  best  influence  on 
own  intellectual  judgments ;  and  to  the  seclusion  ol 
country  life  he  attributed  much  of  the  breadth 
catholicity  of  his  religious  feelings,  and  the  calm  jud 
tone  of  his  literary  temper. 


MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
JANE  TAYLOR. 


BV  HER  BROTHER,  THE  LATE  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  publication 
4ese  Memoirs.    This  is  an  interval  of  time  within 
*  Wch  many  names,  which  were  deservedly  conspicuous 
their  day,  have  subsided  into  almost  absolute  oblivion ; 
but  no  empty  boast  is  implied  when  the  simple  fact  is 
afiinned  that  Jane  Taylor's  name,  and  her  literary 
^^ute,  within  her  proper  field,  still  survive ;  and  that 
influence  within  that  field  has  undergone  little 
^'minution. 

^  to  a  large  portion  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  her 
^^Jigs,  it  has  outlasted  even  a  sixty  years,  diuing  which 
very  many  works  of  the  same  class,  and  some  of 
^em  of  great  merit,  have  appeared,  and  which,  it  might 
been  thought,  would  have  driven  the  authors  of 
Poems"  and  "Hymns  for  InfanJ  Minds," 
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from  their  ground    But  this  substitution  of  the  new  for—:: 
the  old  in  this  department  has  not  taken  place.   As  tcf 
Jane  Taylor's  later  writings,  they  still  maintain  theii:^ 
position,  and  are  sought  after  and  read  with  zest  by^ 
some  who  are  the  grand-daughters  of  those  whom,,^ 
sixty  years  ago,  she  addressed  as  "  My  young  readers*^ " 
There  is  ground  therefore  for  the  belief  that  the  man>^ 
who  still  cherish  Jane  Taylor's  memory  with  affection  9 
and  who  commend  her  writings  to  their  children,  wil^ 
receive  with  favour  a  republication  in  a  collected  form 
of  the  more  permanent  portion  of  her  works,  headed 
by  a  memoir,  which,  although  it  has  already  appeared 
in  print,  is  now  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  much  new 
material  hitherto  unedited. 

In  bringing  forward  this  Memoir  in  its  present  form, 
and  with  its  new  materials,  I  £uad  myself  much  less 
restrained  than  when  addresang  mysdf  to  my  task,  as 
my  sister's  biographer,  some  forty  years  ago.  This 
difference  of  feeling  results  in  part,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, from  the  habitude  of  appearing  before  the 
public  as  an  author,  diq)elling,  as  it  does,  the  diyness 
and  diffidence  that  attend  the  early  years  of  a  literary 
course.  But  more  than  this,  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years  has  put  out  of  sig^  many  of  those  motives  of 
reserve  which  must  be  in  force  so  long  as  the  con- 
temporaries  and  the  nearest  connexions  of  the  deceased 
may  actually  be  the  readers  of  a  biography.  The  time 
that  has  gone  by  since  my  sister's  deadi  has  cednced 
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list  of  her  surviving  contemporaries  to  a  very  few 
^es ;  and  of  these  few,  perhaps  not  one  will  actually 
^  a  reader  of  what  now  is  written. 

Not  only  therefore  may  more  liberty  be  used  on  my 
pan  in  describing  and  narrating  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  my  sister's  personal  history,  but  a  liberty  of 
^^ection  also  from  her  coirespondence  and  manuscripts 
be  allowable^  which,  at  the  first,  was  forbidden 
On  many  grounds. 
Of  this  liberty,  however,  I  shall  not  avail  myself  to 
^    imdue  extent    It  is  a  mistake  often  made  by 
'^^Kraphers  to  imagine  that  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
crdinaiy  course  of  life  acquire  importance  firom  their 
coruiexion  with  a  name  that  has  long  stood  in  a  favour- 
able light  before  the  public.   This  misjudgment  has 
bad  an  effect  fatal  to  literary  reputations,  which  have 
submeiged  hopelessly  under  the  weight  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  volumes.    With  only  one  volume 
on  his  head,  the  victim  of  the  fond  prejudice  of  a 
biographer  might  long  have  held  himself  afloat. 


So 
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CHAPTER  I. 
JANE  Taylor's  parentage  and  early  years  at 

LAVENHAM. 

The  ordinary  incidents  of  an  ordinary  lot  may  b< 
worth  the  relating  when  they  are  of  a  kind  that  ar< 
characteristic  of  a  gone-by  era,  and  when  they  serve  to 
give  vividness  to  our  conceptions  of  the  doings  and  the 
fashions  of  such  an  era — a  time  seventy,  eighty  years 
ago,  and  of  which  few  vivid  recollections  are  extant. 
As  to  some  brief  statements  of  parentage  and  pedigree, 
they  may  properly  be  admitted  in  a  Memoir,  if  it  were 
only  as  authentic  contradictions  of  the  frequent  mis- 
statements which  find  their  way  into  biographical  com- 
pilations. Writers  who  furnish  hastily-written  articles 
relating  to  the  living,  or  to  the  recently  deceased,  ought 
surely  to  take  more  pains  in  ascertaining  facts  than 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  such  compilations. 

Along  with  a  taste  and  a  feeling  peculiarly  her  own, 
Jane  Taylor  had  her  share  of  a  constitutional  energy 
and  a  power  of  achievement  which  had  distinguished 
several  of  the  seniors  of  the  family,  as  well  on  the 
paternal  as  on  the  maternal  side.* 

*  Some  sort  of  genealogical  table,  indicating  the  relationship  of 
those  who  have  in  succession  held  in  their  hands  the  Family 
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Isaac  Taylor,  the  grandfather  of  Jane  Taylor,  was 
the  son  of  William  Taylor  of  Worcester.  Early 
in  the  last  century,  this  Isaac  Taylor,  first  of  four 
*ho  in  lineal  succession  have  borne  that  name,  came 
up  to  London  from  Worcester,  while  still  a  youth,  fired 
«^th  the  ambition  of  distinguishing  himself  as  an  artist. 
In  London  he  obtained  instruction  in  the  newly  im- 
ported "  mystery  "  of  copper-plate  engraving,  as  practised 
by  those  Italian  and  French  artists  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  the  collectors  of  prints.  He  soon  won  for 
iiimself  a  reputable  place  among  the  English  artists  who 
''^ere  then  labouring  to  naturalize  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country,  and  who  at  length  fully  succeeded  in  doing  so  : 
for  they,  and  their  sons  and  pupils,  brought  line  engrav- 
ing to  a  pitch  of  excellence  that  may  allow  them  to 

may  perhaps  serve  to  make  the  succeeding  narrative  more 


William  Taylor,  of  Worcester. 
Isaac  Taylor,  Engraver. 

Taylor,       Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  married  Ann  Martin,  Josiah 

^"Calmet"     author  of  "  Scenes  in  author  of  the  Taylor. 


Europe,  &c."  "  Family 

I  Mansion.** 


w         i         I  I         i  • 

t(>Qr  Qy^*»>t  au-  Jank  Isaac  Taylor,  Martin  JeffkrysTay-  Jemima, 
«inaj  w  **  Ori-  Taylor,  author  of  "  Na-  Taylor,    lor,  author  of  married 


Oj^r^ems,"      joint      tural  History  of 

^Jev[^^'*€d  author  of  Enthusiasm.** 

Gifl^  «ci^  "  Original 

^Y*^  Poems,"  &c. 

GiLABST,      Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  Helen  Taylor, 
*  TW*^i»or  of  author  of  author  of 

iSf^  Dokmite        "Words  and  Places."  "  Sabbath  Btlls." 


Ralph  T.  Her- 
Richards,"  bcrt, 
"  Young  Esq. 
Islanders,'^  &c. 


"VOU  I. 
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challenge  comparison  with  the  artists  of  Germany,  Ital — 
or  France.  Isaac  Taylor,  then  rising  in  his  profession 
married  early  in  life,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Josiah  Jeffery— 
of  Shenfeld,  Essex,  and  of  Jane  Hawkshaw,  his  wifc=^ 
and  it  was  at  Shenfeld  that  the  infant  family  was  reareci 
while  the  father  pursued  his  career  in  London. 

The  three  sons  of  this  family  were  Charles,  who 
won  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as  the  learned  Editor 
of  Calmet's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible;"  Isaac,  the 
father  of  Anne  and  Jane ;  and  Josiah,  who  became 
eminent  as  a  publisher  of  architectural  works,  and  who 
gave  substantial  evidence  of  unusual  ability  and  energy 
by  amassing  a  large  fortune.  Isaac,  the  second  son, 
received  a  regular  education  as  an  engraver,  and  in  fact 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  course  he  far  surpassed  his 
father  in  every  artistic  quality,  and  at  length  took  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  execution  of  that  series  of  great 
artistic  works  of  which  the  Boydells  were  the  originators. 
Isaac  Taylor's  engravings  after  Opie,  Northcote,  Stothard, 
Smirke,  and  others,  compare  well  with  any  works  of  the 
same  order  and  period. 

A  circumstance  which  had  great  influence  in  after 
years  upon  Jane's  education,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  may  here  properly  be 
mentioned ;  remote  as  may  seem  its  bearing  upon  the 
intellectual  training  of  a  girl  in  her  teens.  Between  the 
years  1778  and  1785,  "Chambers'  Cyclopaedia"  was 
sent  to  press  for  the  sixth  (or  seventh)  edition,  in  folio. 
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and  was  copiously  illustrated  with  engravings.  Isaac 
Taylor,  the  elder,  had  been  engaged  to  execute  these 
plates ;  which  included  scientific  subjects  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  his  name  accordingly  appears  at  the  comer  of  every 
plate  in  the  series — ^more  than  two  hundred  in  number. 
Isaac  Taylor,  his  second  son,  the  father  of  Jane  Taylor, 
*ho  was  then  in  his  apprenticeship,  had  already  acquired 
much  various  information,  as  well  as  skill,  in  his  pro- 
fession. To  him,  in  feet,  was  committed  the  actual 
^^ecution  of  these  plates.     The  work  was  edited  by 
Abraham  Rees,  who  some  years  afterwards  put 
^^^h  an  Encyclopasdia,  in  quarto,  which  bears  his  name, 
father,  as  being  in  fact  the  artist  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  plates,  consequently  came  into 
^''^ost  daily  communication  with  this  accomplished  and 
^^iable  man,  who  welcomed  the  young  engraver  to  his 
^Udy— gave  him  access  to  scientific  books,  and  by  many 
^  gratuitous  instruction,  promoted  his  personal  improve- 
ment In  this  manner,  and  while  executing  his  task  with 
^Tupulous  care,  and  much  ability,  the  engraver  became 
— ^he  continued  to  be  through  life — much  more  than  an 
^^st : — he  was  a  man  of  varied  acquirements,  and  of  ex- 
pensive acquaintedness  with  matters  of  science.  When  at 
*  later  period,  he  foimd  himself  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  he  set  himself  to  work,  with  prodigious  and  never- 
*^ed  industry,  to  systematize  his  various  knowledge, 
in  many  ingenious  modes,  to  adapt  it  to  the  business 
of  education.    It  was  a  rudimentary  instruction,  thus  wide 
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in  its  circuit,  and  well  ordered  in  its  forms,  that  Jane  

with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  received  in  their  hornet 
education.  But  we  now  go  back  to  the  years  of  he:«[ 
infancy  at  Lavenham. 

Jane,  the  second  daughter,  was  bom  September  23rcl, 
1783,  while  her  parents  resided  in  London.  From  her 
birth,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  her  life,  her 
constitution  seemed  so  delicate,  and  her  health  so  pre- 
carious, that  it  was  scarcely  expected  she  would  survive 
the  critical  period  of  infancy.  But  happily,  before  she 
had  completed  her  third  year,  her  father  removed  with 
his  family  into  the  country,  and  from  that  period  she 
appeared  to  take  a  new  possession  of  life;  and  soon 
acquired  the  bloom  and  vivacity  of  perfect  health. 

In  several  instances,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
narrative,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  passages  occurring  in 
my  mother's  papers,  in  which  she  refers  to  circumstances 
and  events  attaching  to  her  daughter's  early  life.  It  is 
thus  that  she  speaks  oi  her  early  experiences  as  a 
mother  : — 

"  On  account  of  business,  it  had  seemed  advisable  on 
the  whole,  that  we  should  remove  to  London  (from 
Islington),  and,  after  having  inhabited  our  little  mansion 
only  fifteen  months,  thither  we  removed  to  apartments 
in  Red  Lion  Street,  Holbom,  at  Midsummer,  1783; 
and  on  the  23rd  September  following,  a  little  before 
midnight,  was  bom  our  dear  Jane — ^now  no  more.* 
♦  Written  in  1825. 
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^rom  the  negligence  of  the  attendants  she  caught  cold 
the  moment  of  her  birth,  and  this  entailed  a  weakness 
her  constitution,  from  which  she  never  recovered, 
which  was  probably  the  remote  cause  of  a  prema- 
death. 

"  And  now,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  I  felt  the  duties 
tliose  important  relations  excite  all  my  energies,  and 
^^^oss  all  my  thoughts.    What  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
'^^^  regimen  for  my  children,  with  all  the  pros  and  cons 
'^^^ich  I  could  muster  from  books  or  other  sources, 
"*^^erwent  the  most  laborious  investigation.    Our  medi- 
attendant,  however,  judiciously  hinted  to  me,  that 
^^ildren  might  even  be  injured  by  over-much  care,  and 
^Xitioned  me  against  trying  a  variety  of  experiments 
^^Vth  them,  as  nature  dictated  the  most  simple  process." 

The  anxious  mother  sought  advice  from  friends,  of 
^^liom  some  were  as  forward  to  afford  it,  as  she  was 
^^ady  to  listen  to  it    These  friendly  admonitions  ex- 
tended sometimes  beyond  what  had  been  asked  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  her  infants — as  thus  : — 

"Here,  again,  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligation  to 
same  friend  who  had  interfered  respecting  the 
children's  food.    She  was  one  of  those  who  assume 
privilege  of  administering  reproof,  and  of  speaking 
^^eir  sentiments  upon  all  occasions,  without  respect  of 
P^ns;  nor  could  she  have  selected  an  individual 
*^er  adapted  than  myself,  to  bear  with  patience,  and 
profit,  by  the  home-strokes  which  she  was  thus  in  the 
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habit  of  dealing  about  in  all  directions.  *  Your  hus- 
band,' said  she,  *  may  have  got  a  housekeeper,  and  a 
nurse  for  his  children,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  no  com- 
panion ;  it  will  be  well,  if  in  due  time  he  does  not  grow 
tired  of  you.  The  affections  of  a  man  of  taste  cannot 
fix  permanently  on  a  mere  plod,  and  you  are  certainly 
nothing  better ! '  The  homely  truth  darted  into  my 
mind,  and  carried  conviction  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Already  my  husband  had  begun  to 
read  to  himself  at  breakfast  and  tea-time,  and  thus 
far  social  converse  was  at  a  stand.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  ]  I  had  not  a  moment's  time  to  spare  from  those 
plodding  duties  with  which  I  had  been  charged  .by  my 
friend,  for  I  could  not  afford,  like  her,  to  keep  two 
servants.  I  viewed  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
saw  the  impending  danger  without  any  apparent  means 
of  averting  it  At  length — This  will  I  do,  thought  L 
I  will  propose  to  read  to  him  at  breakfast  and  tea-time,  by 
which  means  I  may  at  once  revive  my  own  dormant  taste, 
cultivate  a  mind  now  rapidly  degenerating  to  its  former 
state  of  ignorance,  divert  myself  from  those  harassing 
cares  which  beset  me  on  every  side  \  and  thus  subjects 
may  be  brought  before  us,  on  which  we  can  converse 
with  mutual  advantage.  My  proposal  was  cordially 
received,  and  the  plan  instantly  adopted.  But  the 
children — ^what  was  to  be  done  with  the  children  %  For, 
alas  !  there  was  no  nursery !  Nothing  at  all  was  done 
with  them.   They  quickly  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting 
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quietly  during  the  time,  without  any  apparent  uneasiness 
from  the  restraint    Thus  commenced  a  custom  of  more 
than  forty  years'  duration,  with  very  partial  interrup- 
^ons,  and  which  may  fairly  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
"Important  events  of  my  life.     It  has  rescued  a  mind 
from  inanity,  which  was  rapidly  degenerating,  and  losing 
^'le  few  attainments  it  had  acquired  ;  it  has  beguiled 
'^y  a  care,  and  diverted  many  a  pain,  even  affording 
^^eigy  to  weakness  and  languor,  which,  in  most  cases, 
***^ul(i  have  been  deemed  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
^^^h  a  custom.    Besides  this,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
^^^nt  the  incalculable  benefit  arising  to  the  children  of 
family,  from  the  volumes  they  have  thus  heard  read, 
addition  to  their  own  individual  reading.    It  is 
^^icely  conceivable  at  what  an  early  age  they  thus 
^^tained  gleanings  of  knowledge,  from  subjects  be- 
^mmg  familiar  to  them,  of  which  they  must  otherwise 
^ave  remained  ignorant  till  the  regular  process  of  edu- 
^^don  had  directed  attention  to  them.    In  a  word,  this 
Custom  has  proved  one  of  the  prominent  blessings  of 
%m  lives." 

His  engagements  as  an  artist  being  such  as  allowed 
him  to  reside  at  a  distance  from  London,  Mr.  Taylor 
gladly  availed  himself  of  this  liberty  to  establish  his 
family  in  a  place  where  the  same  expenditure  would 
procure  a  much  larger  amount  of  comfort  than  in 
London  \  and  where  health,  and  all  the  best  enjoyments 
of  life,  were  much  more  likely  to  be  secured.    It  was  in 
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the  summer  of  the  year  1786  that  the  family  removed 
to  the  village  of  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk.  Ann,  the  eldest 
child,  was  then  in  the  fifth,  and  Jane  in  the  third  year 
of  her  age;  and  they  were,  therefore,  able  to  enjoy,  with 
their  parents,  the  simple  pleasures  and  extended  com- 
forts of  their  new  habitation.  Accustomed  as  she  had 
been  to  the  narrow  bounds  and  the  many  restraints 
of  a  London  house,  Jane's  spirits  broke  forth  with 
unusual  emotions  of  pleasure  amid  the  ample  space, 
and  the  agreeable  objects  that  now  surrounded  her. 

My  mother  thus  speaks  of  the  removal  to  Laven- 
ham : — 

"  And  so  after  a  toilsome  and  anxious  journey,  wan- 
dering about  among  strangers,  hospitable  and  inhospit- 
able, from  place  to  place ;  my  husband  hired  at  length 
a  house  at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  sixty  miles  from 
London :  its  owner,  a  clergyman,  having  just  quitted  it. 
It  was  a  handsome  dweUing,  with  a  spacious  garden, 
well  stocked  with  fruit,  and,  owing  to  its  retired  situa- 
tion, and  its  distance  from  the  high  road,  the  rent  was 
no  more  than  £fi  per  annum;  an  advantageous  dimi- 
nution from  ;^2o,  which  we  had  paid  in  London.  And 
while  provisions  were  cheap  in  equal  proportion,  our- 
superior  wisdom  above  that  of  our  friends  was  too 
demonstrable,  not  to  strike  us  at  the  first  glance." 

Jane's  mother  had  felt  in  the  keenest  manner  th^ 
separation  from  her  family  and  her  London  friends  s 
and  she  had  resigned  herself  to  this  removal  into  th^ 
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country  as  to  a  calamity  inevitable.    After  speaking  of 

tlie  painful  parting  at  the  last,  she  says  : — > 

"On  the  same  evening,  Friday,  June  30th,  1786,  we 
arrived  at  our  new  habitation ;  had  I  been  told  when 
lining  at  home,  that  I  should  ever  have  taken  up  my 
abode  in  such  a  mansiop,  and  view  it,  not  only  with 
indifference,  but  with  disgust,  I  should  have  discredited 
the  prediction.  But  what  can  external  objects  effect  in 
banishing  the  sorrows  of  the  mind  ?  It  seemed  an  un- 
gracious return  for  my  dear  husband's  exertion,  in  doing 
all  that  affection  could  suggest  to  welcome  me  to  my 
new  abode,  and  render  it  agreeable ;  but  against  this 
sort  of  trial  no  consideration  could  ever  render  me 
proof!" 

Very  soon  after  her  removal  to  the  country,  Jane 
displayed,  not  merely  a  healthy  vivacity  and  child-like 
eagerness  in  the  amusements  provided  for  her  by  her 
P^nts,  but  an  uncommon  fertility  of  imagination  in 
creating  pleasures  for  herself.  It  was  evident  to  those 
vho  observed  her,  that,  even  from  her  third  or  fourth 
year,  the  child  inhabited  a  fairy  land,  and  was  per- 
petually occupied  with  the  imaginary  interests  of  her 
teeming  fancy.  "I  can  remember,"  says  her  sister, 
"that  Jane  was  always  the  saucy,  lively,  entertaining 
Me  thing — the  amusement  and  the  favourite  of  all 
^  knew  her.  At  the  baker's  shop  she  used  to  be 
placed  on  the  kneading -board,  in  order  to  recite, 
preach,  narrate — to  the  great  entertainment  of  his 
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many  visitors ;  and  at  Mr.  Blackadder*s  she  was  the 
life  and  fun  of  the  farmer's  hearth.    Her  plays,  from 
tlie  earliest  that  I  can  recollect,  were  deeply  imaginative, 
and  I  think  that  in  'Moll  and  Bet,'  *The  Miss  Parks/ 
*  The  Miss  Sisters,'  *  The  Miss  Bandboxes,'  and  *  Aunt 
and  Niece,*  which  I  believe  is  the  entire  catalogue  of 
them,  she  lived  in  a  world  wholly  of  her  own  creation, 
with  as  deep  a  feeling  of  reality  as  life  itself  could 
aftbrd.     These  amusements  lasted  from  the  age  of 
three  or  four,  till  ten  or  twelve.     About  the  latter 
time  her  favourite  employment  in  playtime  was  whip- 
ping a  top,  during  the  successful  spinning  of  which 
she  composed  tales  and  dramas,  some  of  which  she^ 
afterwards  committed  to  paper.     She  would  spend- 
hours  in  this  kind  of  reverie,  in  the  large  unfurnished 
parlour  at  our  house  at  Lavenhara.    But  I  think  T 
may  say  tliat  the  retiring  character  of  her  mind,  a. 
morbid  sensibility  towards  things  and  persons  without^ 
as  well  as  much  refined  feeling,  operated  to  prevent  ^ 
due  estimate  of  her  talents  being  formed,  till  much  later 
in  life.    I  need  not  tell  you,  that  they  were  never 
made  a  show  of  to  anybody.    But  timid  as  she  was 
in  and  about  herself,  she  had  the  courage  of  enterprise 
in  the  service  of  those  she  loved  \ — she  was,  you  know, 
the  presenter  of  every  petition  for  holidays  and  special 
favours,  and  the  spirited  foremost  in  every  youthful 
plan." 

This  early  activity  of  the  imagination  Jane  afterwards 
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lamented.  "  I  do  believe,"  she  says,  "  that  this  habit 
of  mtk-buiUing  is  very  injurious  to  the  mind.  I  know 
1  have  sometimes  lived  so  much  in  a  castle^  as  almost 
to  foiget  that  I  lived  in  a  house''  Had  she  continued 
in  London,  it  is  probable  that,  with  the  dim  impressions 
of  a  sickly  frame,  and  the  sombre  dulness  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  the  imagination  would  have  con- 
tinued in  its  germ  till  it  had  been  quickened  by  the 
feverish  excitements  of  riper  years.  But  there  is  a 
better  hope  for  the  character  when  this  faculty  expands 
during  the  innocence  of  infancy,  and  amid  the  fair 
scenes  of  nature ;  for  these  first  impressions  pre- 
occupy the  fancy,  and  give  a  lasting  direction  to  the 
tastes. 

The  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Lavenham, 
was  situated  in  a  street  of  detached  dwellings,  of  a 
humbler  class  than  itself,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
These  cottages  were  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  poor  who 
were  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  at 
t^t  time  still  lingered  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  it 
bad  formerly  greatly  flourished  The  scene  which  this 
street  exhibited  on  a  summer's  day,  seventy  years  ago, 
is  DOW  hardly  anywhere  to  be  observed.  The  spinning- 
wheel  was  planted  on  the  foot- way  before  every  cottage 
door,  and  the  females  of  each  family  wrought  in  groups, 
young  and  old  together.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  much 
ratted  that  industry  has  ceased  to  be  picturesque; 
the  political  economist  will  aver  that  not  only 
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the  organization  of  labour  has  vastly  increased  pro- 
duction, but  that  the  necessaries,  and  even  the  luxuries 
of  life,  are  far  more  abundantly  accessible  to  those 
who  spend  their  days  in  close  ranks  around  the  steam- 
engine. 

The  house  at  Lavenham  was  sufficiently  spacious  to 
afford  apartments  in  which  the  children  might  be  left 
to  their  amusements  without  restraint.  A  pleasant^ 
and  rather  extensive  garden  adjoined  the  house ;  it^ 
was  open  towards  the  country,  and  a  long  and  wider 
grass  walk,  traversing  its  whole  length,  was  terminatecS 
at  the  upper  end  by  an  arbour,  in  the  old  fashioner^ 
style,  and  at  the  other  by  a  ha-ha ;  beyond  which  were 
pastures,  a  rugged  common,  and  more  distant  com_ 
fields.  In  this  garden  the  sisters  were,  at  a  very  earl3 
age,  companions  in  song;  and  they  were  wont,  before 
the  eldest  was  six  years  old,  to  pace  up  and  down  th^ 
green  walks,  hand  in  hand,  lisping  a  simple  couplet  oi 
their  joint  composition. 

My  mother  thus  speaks  of  her  methods  of  training  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  education  : — 

"  By  this  time  our  two  little  girls,  Ann  and  Jane,  had 
attained  that  age  when  the  work  of  education  must 
commence;  a  task,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  which  we 
had  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  What  I  had  witnessed 
at  home  from  the  injudicious  indulgence  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  determined  me,  if  ever  I  became  a  mother, 
to  adopt  a  different  plan,  and  made  me  resolve,  on  the 
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other  hand,  that  my  children  should  never  suffer  under 
the  oppression  which  had  so  afflicted  my  own  childhood 
and  youth.  My  husband,  too,  had  been  trained  under 
the  boasted  system  of  *a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the 
blow  first;'  so  that  we  had  not  the  advantages  of 
example  to  assist  us  in  our  new  and  important  under- 
taking.   

**And  here,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  claim  any 
'Derit,  the  ardour,  the  zeal,  and  the  affection  with 
'^hich  we  commenced  our  new  duties  to  our  infant 
^iges  may  be  mentioned.    Their  dear  father  found 
^  utmost  energies  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
nevertheless  he  as  zealously  entered  into  his 
^^Partment  of  their  education  as  though  it  had  been 
Sole  employment.    My  own  health  was  at  this  time 
^'^iderably  undermined ;  and  many  unavoidable  chasms 
^^Ued  in  my  operations,  in  consequence  of  nearly 
^^iial  confinements ;  our  first  six  children  having  been 
^^ti  in  little  more  than  seven  years  j  but  neither  these 
^^drances,  nor  indispensable  household  affairs,  pre- 
^^nted  me  fi-om  devoting  a  large  portion  of  my  time 
my  darling  object.    I  kept,  when  not  confined  to 
chamber,  regular  school  hours ;  and  when  occupied 
domestic  affairs,  my  girls,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
been  at  my  side,  and  by  the  questions  I  encouraged 
^em  to  ask,  their  minds  were  stored  with  such  know- 
ledge as  my  yet  scanty  stock  enabled  me  to  dispense ; 
that  every  fragment  of  time  might  be  gathered  up 
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with  frugality,  a  hymn  at  least  could  be  repeated  during 
the  time  of  dressing;  our  evenings,  while  I  plied  my 
needle,  were  at  once  cheerfully  and  profitably  spent. 
I  say  cheerfully^  for  nature  dictates  that  peace  and 
tranquillity  are  alike  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of 
body  and  mind.    I  fear  my  conduct  might  be  censured 
by  some  religious  professors  of  the  present  day,  from 
the  fact  that  I  rarely  attended  week-day  services;  for 
how  would  the  evenings  have  been  spent  during  mj 
absence  %  Alas  !  as  too  many  of  them  were  spent,  when 
I  was  unavoidably  confined  to  my  chamber.  Should,^ 
however,  this  excuse  not  suflfice,  let  the  censoriouas 
reader  know,  that  I  was  rarely  to  be  seen  at  evening 
parties,  and  accepted,  very  reluctantly,  those  invitations 
which  I  could  not  with  propriety  refuse.     And  my^ 
children  have  since  furnished  me  with  anecdotes,  raor^ 
than  sufficient  to  confirm  my  opinion,  and  justify  my 
sentiments  on  those  subjects,  some  of  which  shall  be 
communicated  in  their  proper  place. 

"To  the  innocent  amusements  of  the  children  we 
were  particularly  attentive ;  not  grudging  the  moderate 
cost  of  toys,  and  even  manufacturing  some  for  them 
ourselves ;  while  an  occasional  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  a  country  excursion;  and  so  far  from  these  indul- 
gences proving  injurious  to  the  children,  they  certainly, 
from  the  first  of  our  appearance  at  Lavenham,  excited 
quite  as  much  interest  in  our  new  friends  as  could  be 
expected.   They  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
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lively  and  intelligent  little  creatures  that  could  possibly 
be,  and  our  neighbours  ioved  to  amuse  themselves  with 
their  engaging  ways." 

From  the  time  of  their  removal  to  Lavenham,  Jane 
and  her  sister  were  indulged  with  a  small  room,  not 
used  as  a  nursery,  but  given  up  to  them  as  their  ex- 
dusive  domain,  and  furnished  with  all  their  little 
apparatus  of  amusement    And  either  abroad,  or  in 
^  apartment,  they  learned  to  depend  upon  their 
own  invention  for  their  diversions ;  for  it  was  always 
^  part  of  their  parents*  plan  of  education  to  afford  to 
^eir  children  both  space  and  materials  for  furnishing 
entertainment  to  themselves.   And  so  much  were  they 
^  accustomed  to  exercise  invention,  for  filling  up 
agreeably  the  hours  of  liberty,  that  I  doubt  if  either 
their  fether  or  mother  was  ever  applied  to  with  the 
^ess  inquiry— What  shall  I  play  at? 
After  a  while,  Mrs.  Taylor  became  fully  conscious  of 
inestimable  advantage  of  a  country  home  for  her 
^ly;  and  she  thus  gives  expression  to  her  feelings  : — 
**When  the  first  gloomy  and  anxious  winter  spent  at 
^venham  gave  place  to  the  return  of  spring — a  season 
*^Wch  was  ever  hailed  by  me  with  a  joy  not  to  be  sup- 
Pressed  by  London  scenes  or  London  bustle — I  found 
"Myself  still  susceptible  of  the  same  delights.    The  cro- 
and  the  snowdrops,  and  the  tender  bud,  had  a 
^thing  mfluence — ^they  tranquillized  my  feelings,  and 
Squally  abated  my  regret  for  the  scenes  I  had  left. 
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Soon  the  garden  displayed  its  varied  charms,  andt 
appeared  in  all  its  splendour.  I  now  began  to  wondena: 
at  my  insensibility  to  all  this  rich  profusion  of  delights^  - 
on  our  first  arrival ;  and  while  I  did  not  cease  to  loves 
my  distant  friends  with  unabated  affection,  I  certainly^ 
(lid  cease  to  wish  myself  among  them  so  ardently  as  H 
had  hitherto  done.  We  saw  with  delight  our  childrecr: 
inhaling  health  with  every  breath.  They  had  a  spacious 
garden  in  which  to  gambol,  without  the  necessity  o:^ 
sending  them  abroad  with  a  servant,  which,  from  my  ex:— 
treme  dislike  to  the  thing,  invariably  rendered  me  uncon^  — 
fortable  during  such  excursions,  while  residing  in  London." 

Another  extract  from  the  same  Memoirs  gives  evidence 
of  maternal  care  which  left  nothing  unthought  of. 

"  We  hear  of  those  *  who  have  died  of  the  doctor,* 
and  we  might  hear,  too,  of  others,  whose  mental  energies 
have  been  paralysed,  or  at  least  endangered,  by  over- 
much care :  by  being  kept  under  such  perpetual  disci- 
pline, that  they  have  imperceptibly  lost  their  native 
characters,  and  become  anything  but  natural,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, anything  but  pleasing.  Now,  as  we  advanced 
in  our  operations,  we  were,  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
in  danger  of  this  error ;  for  where  there  is  neither  tyranny 
nor  severity,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  be  too  inces- 
santly watchful  over  mere  trifles,  and  matters  of  no 
consequence.  In  one  instance  I  am  sure  we  were 
decidedly  mistaken.  We  permitted,  in  the  article  of 
foody  neither  likings  nor  dislikings,  from  the  fear  of 
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indulging  habits  of  daintiness.    Now,  during  childhood 
— especially  with  children  at  all  delicate,  the  stomach  is 
most  susceptible  of  these  emotions ;  and  not  to  regard 
them  in  moderation,  is  to  inflict  a  degree  of  real  suffering, 
of  which  we  are  most  of  us  competent  to  form  some 
idea  from  our  present  feelings.    Children,  during  their 
meals,  should  be  under  as  few  restraints  as  is  consistent 
with  the  decorum  of  a  decent  table.    Nor  should  their 
motions,  except  during  the  hours  of  regular  exercise,  be 
ttnderany  particular  restraint ;  their  own  feelings  will  best 
<fcctthem  when  to  sit,  or  when  to  stand,  to  lie,  or  to  run." 

Jane  became,  at  this  time,  so  much  known  among 
neighbours  and  friends  as  a  most  diverting  little  thing, 
^  her  company  was  courted,  and  herself  flattered  in 
i  degree  that  would  have  injured  the  disposition  of 
n^ost  children.    I  do  not  affirm  that  she  was  wholly 
unhurt  by  these  attentions,  but  with  all  her  spirit  and 
^^ty,  such  was  her  timidity,  that  no  feeling  of  vanity 
or  obtrusiveness  was  apparently  produced.    She  received 
plaudits  of  her  audiences  at  the  baker's  shop,  or  in 
fanner's  parlour,  much  in  the  same  way  that  she 
^rwards  heard  the  expression  of  public  favour : — both 
give  a  momentary  stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  her 
^ent;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  impaired  her 
^ve  and  habitual  diffidence.    Yet  this  early  celebrity 
^  not  fail  to  excite  the  watchful  fears  of  her  parents ; 

so  fer  as  it  was  possible  to  prevent  it,  Jane  was 
'^stiamed  from  thus  furnishing  amusement  to  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  at  so  great  a  hazard  to  her  simplicity.  Bui 
as  one  of  a  fast-increasing  family,  she  was  unavoidabl 
left  at  times  under  the  care  of  servants,  who  wen 
gratified  at  having  so  much  talent  to  exhibit 

At  what  age  precisely  Jane  began  to  write  verses  ami 
tales,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  But  sort- 
pieces  have  been  preserved  which,  there  is  reason 
believe,  were  written  in  her  eighth  year.  Even  a  year  * 
two  earlier  it  is  remembered,  that  she  had  furnished  \m 
memory  with  histories,  which  she  used  to  recite  wm. 
such  variations  as  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  migt 
suggest.  And  though,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  ki  :■ 
had  ever  been  given  her  by  her  parents  (and  no  otH 
persons  had  access  to  her  who  would  have  thought 
such  a  thing),  yet  it  seems  that,  as  soon  as  she  begaa  1 
write  at  all,  she  cherished  the  ambition  of  writing" 
book.  Most  of  her  childish  scribblings  have  the  form  c 
something  prepared  for  the  public  :  I  have  before  me,  a» 
this  early  date,  prefaces,  title  pages,  introductions,  anc 
dedications :  among  these  the  following  is  so  character- 
istic that  I  shall  venture  to  produce  it  It  appears  toi 
have  been  written  when  she  was  nine  years  of  age. 

PREFACE. 

"To  be  a  poetess  I  don*t  aspire ; 
From  such  a  title  humbly  I  retire ; 
But  now  and  then  a  line  I  try  to  write ; 
Though  bad  they  are — not  worthy  human  sight 
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"Sometimes  into  my  hand  I  take  a  pen, 
Without  the  hope  of  aught  but  mere  chagrin 
I  scribble,  then  leave  off  in  sad  despair. 
And  make  a  blot  in  spite  of  all  my  care. 

'*!  laugh  and  talk,  and  preach  a  sermon  well ; 
Go  about  begging,  and  your  fortune  tell : 
As  to  my  poetry,  indeed  'tis  all 
As  good,  and  worse  by  far,  than  none  at  all. 

"Have  patience  yet  I  pray,  peruse  my  book ; 
Although  you  smile  when  on  it  you  do  look  : 
I  know  that  in 't  there's  many  a  shocking  failure 
But  that  forgive — the  author  is  Jane  Taylor/' 

It  was  perhaps  a  year  later  that  she  addressed  to  her 
father  the  following 

PETITION. 

Ah  dear  papa !  did  you  but  know 

The  trouble  of  your  Jane, 
I'm  sure  you  would  relieve  me  now, 

And  ease  me  of  my  pain. 

Although  your  garden  is  but  small. 

And  more  indeed  you  crave, — 
There's  one  small  bit,  not  used  at  all, 

And  this  I  wish  to  have. 

A  pretty  garden  I  would  make, 

That  you  would  like  I  know  ; 
Then  pray,  papa,  for  pity's  sake. 

This  bit  of  ground  bestow. 

H  2 
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For  whether  now  I  plant  or  sow, 

The  chickens  eat  it  all  ; 
I'd  fain  my  sorrows  let  you  know, 

But  for  the  tears  that  fall. 

My  garden  then  should  be  your  lot : 

IVe  often  heard  you  say, 
There  useful  trees  you  wish  to  put, 

But  mine  were  in  the  way. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  Jane  confided  her  productions 
to  no  one  except  her  sister ;  and  the  extent  to  which  3he 
indulged  the  propensity  to  write,  at  this  early  age,  was 
unknown  to  her  parents.  Indeed,  the  habit  of  scribbling 
was  purely  spontaneous;  nor  was  it  cherished  by  any 
encouragement  from  her  father  or  mother.  The  whole 
intention  of  their  plan  of  education,  was  to  fit  their 
children  for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life ; 
and  to  elicit  or  to  display  talent  was  far  from  being 
their  ambition.  A  home  education  was  early  determined 
upon,  and  systematically  pursued  through  a  course  of 
years.  Jane  and  her  sister  spent  a  part  of  every  day 
with  their  father,  receiving  from  him  the  rudiments  of 
that  education,  of  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  speak  ;  and  they  daily  spent  many 
hours  with  their  mother,  who,  from  the  first,  made  her 
daughters  her  companions,  treating  them,  and  conversing 
with  them,  as  reasonable  beings.  They  were  accustomed 
to  attend  and  to  assist  her  in  every  domestic  duty,  leam- 
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ing  at  once  the  reason  and  the  practice  of  all  that  was  to 
be  done.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening,  while  employed 
by  their  mother's  side,  subjects  of  all  kinds,  within  the 
range  of  their  comprehension,  were  discussed.  These 
conversations  were  at  intervals  relieved  by  singing  hymns 
—a  practice  which  tends,  insensibly,  to  blend  all  the 
best  and  happiest  emotions  of  the  infant  heart  with 
the  language  of  piety. 

It  was  especially  the  practice  of  their  mother,  in  her 
treatment  of  her  children,  to  avoid  everything  like 
mmvmngy  or  mystery,  as  well  as  all  unnecessary  con- 
cealment of  the  reasons  of  her  conduct  towards  them. 
She  confided  in  them  as  friends ;  and  at  the  earliest 
time  at  which  such  ideas  could  enter  their  minds,  they 
^ere  acquainted  with  their  father's  affairs ;  so  far  at 
least,  as  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  sympathize  in 
eveiy  care,  and  to  induce  them  to  adapt  their  own 
feelings  and  expectations  to  their  parent's  means.  This 
plan,  moreover,  preserved  them,  as  far  as  children  can 
be  preserved,  from  the  temptation  to  practise  those  petty 
artifices  which  debase  the  mind,  and  benumb  the  con- 
science. 

As  it  formed  a  material  part  of  Jane's  intellectual 
education,  I  may  here  mention  again  the  custom  adopted 
by  her  mother,  a  year  or  two  before  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking — ^that  of  reading  aloud  at  every  meal. 
Her  hearing  being  so  far  defective  as  to  prevent  her 
from  freely  taking  part  in  conversation,  she  had  recourse 
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to  a  book,  in  order  that  the  social  hours  might  not  bes- 
seasons  of  silence.    By  constant  use  she  acquired  th& 
habit  of  taking  her  food  with  little  interruption  to  the 
reading ;  and  only  on  occasions  of  extreme  ill-health 
was  the  custom  wholly  suspended.    This  practice  was 
a  solace  and  a  delight  to  herself,  and  in  some  degree 
enabled  her  to  forget  her  misfortune  in  being  shut  out 
from  free  intercourse  with  her  family ;  while  to  them 
it  proved,  directly  and  indirectly,  highly  beneficial, 
especially  in  preventing  unprofitable  conversation,  in 
cherishing  intellectual  tastes,  and  in  imparting,  without 
labour,  or  cost  of  time,  a  great  mass  of  information, — 
the  choice  of  books  always  being  made  with  a  view  to 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family. 

Since  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking — about  seventy 
years  ago — a  great  change  has  come  in  upon  those 
tastes  and  modes  of  feeling  which  regulate  the  literary 
habits  of  well-ordered  families.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
change  on  the  whole  for  the  better ;  but  not  so  in  every 
sense  :  a  far  higher  tone,  and  a  more  fastidious  style 
prevails  now  than  then  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  range 
of  books  at  that  time  accounted  readable  aloud  in  a 
family,  included  many,  the  very  titles  of  which  have 
barely  been  heard  in  my  own  family.  We  could  not 
ftow  listen,  around  the  breakfast  table,  to  certain  works 
of  fiction,  the  hearing  of  which  then  inflicted  upon  us, 
as  I  think,  very  little  moral  injury.   Passages  passed 
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^^er  the  ear,  little  heeded,  and  therefore  with  little  ill 
^nsequence,  the  ofFensiveness  of  which  would  now 
startle  and  disgust  the  family  party.  Certain  it  is  that 
tliis  liberty,  or  licence,  had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the 
young  persons  of  my  father's  family,  a  breadth  of  ac- 
quaintance with  standard  English  literature,  which  the 
young  persons  of  my  own  family  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  acquire. 

Speaking  of  the  family  usage  of  reading  aloud  at 
meals,  my  mother,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  long 
and  dangerous  illness  of  her  husband,  says — 

"And  now  the  old  custom  of  reading  was  resumed, 
*hich,  while  it  enlivened  the  monotony  of  a  still  pro- 
ved confinement,  and  cheered  his  languid  spirits, 
produced  a  similar  effect  on  my  own,  harassed  and 
*^om  out  as  they  had  been  by  excessive  fatigue,  anxiet>', 
^d  sorrow.    Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  credited  how 
veiy  partially  this  salutary  custom  has  been  interrupted 
during  all  our  multifarious  trials  and  exercises  ;  and  how 
the  constant  pressure  of  them  on  the  mind  has  been 
initigated  by  the  return,  every  few  hours,  of  this  innocent 
and  instructive  relaxation." 

No  part  of  Jane's  character  was  more  prominent  and 
distinguishing  than  her  susceptibility  to  feelings  of 
tender,  generous,  and  constant  friendship ;  this  disposi- 
tion displayed  itself  as  early  as  her  propensity  to  write ; 
and  seemed,  indeed,  to  awaken  her  talent. 

Her  affection  for  her  sister  was  of  the  liveliest  kind ; 
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but  besides  this  intimaqr,  she  early  found  a  companion, 
who  became  the  object  of  a  more  than  child-like  regard. 
Ann  and  Jane  Watkinson  were  respectively  about  the 
same  ages  as  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  :  their  parents  were 
distinguished  in  their  circle,  by  good  sense,  superior 
education,  and  excellence  of  character.  Their  large 
family,  of  which  Ann  and  Jane  were  the  youngest 
members,  was  remarkably  well  ordered  and  intelligent. 
The  four  girls,  with  the  full  acquiescence  of  their  parents, 
became  very  constant  companions;  and  continued  to 
be  so,  till  the  removal  of  this  family  from  Lavenham  to 
America. 

My  sister  always  thought  herself  peculiarly  happy  in 
her  friendships,  and  this  early  intimacy,  though  it  was 
so  soon  to  be  dissolved,  prepared  her  for  the  enjoyment 
of  some  that  were  more  lasting,  as  well  as  more  im- 
portant, in  after-life. 

It  was  with  a  much  more  lively  sorrow  than  most 
children  of  ten  years  old  would  have  felt  on  such  an 
occasion,  that  Jane  parted  for  ever  with  her  friend 
Jane.  Mr.  Watkinson,  though  a  man  of  grave  man- 
ners, settled  habits,  and  remarkable  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment, and  though  bound  to  his  country,  if  not  b)r 
other  feelings,  at  least  by  extensive  connexions,  and 
large  mercantile  concerns,  broke  away  from  all  to 
establish  himself  with  his  family  in  New  England. 
And  in  this  instance,  the  voluntary  banishment  proved 
more  fortunate  than  many  that  took  place  at  the  same 
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^e.  An  occasional  correspondence  was  conrinued 
^tween  my  sisters  and  their  young  friends  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  I  will  here  introduce  a  monument 
of  Jane's  warm  attachment  to  her  first  friends,  written 
in  her  eleventh  year:  —  it  breathes  the  spirit  that 
^^ys  distinguished  her. 

TO  MISS  JANE  WATKINSON, 

ON  HER  LEAVING  ENGLAND. 

Alas !  it  must  be, 

My  ever  dear  Jane, 
You  must  part  with  me : 

We  must  not  meet  again. 

Accept  then,  my  dear, 

These  verses  from  me; 
Although  I  do  fear 

Far  too  mean  they  be. 

I  love  you,  believe. 

My  Jane  and  my  friend ! 
How  much  should  I  grieve 

If  our  friendship  should  end. 

But  this  cannot  be, 

Believe  me  sincere, 
Though  th'  Atlantic  sea 

Should  part  us,  my  dear. 

Remember  your  Jane, 
When  alone  in  the  grove; 

Forget  not  her  name, — 
She  will  ever  you  love. 
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You  soon  sure  will  find 

A  friend  that  is  new : 
Don't  push  Jane  behind, 

But  remember  her  too. 

Adieu  then,  my  friend ; 

The  thought  gives  me  pain; 
My  love  shall  not  end; 

So  remember  your  Jane. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1792,  the  comfort  of  the 
family  and  the  education  of  the  children  were,  for  a 
long  time,  interrupted  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  their 
father,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Throughout 
this  season  of  affliction,  their  mother's  thoughts  and 
cares  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  chamber  of 
sickness.    During  many  weeks,  her  husband's  recovery 
seemed  to  herself,  and  to  his  medical  attendants,  very 
improbable;  and  long  after  the  immediate  danger  had 
passed  away,  he  still  required  the  incessant  attention 
of  his  anxious  wife,  who  never  willingly  left  him  for  an 
instant  to  the  care  of  hirelings.    In  these  months  of 
sorrow  and  fear,  the  children,  now  five  in  number, 
were  therefore  unavoidably  abandoned  to  the  neglects 
and  the  improper  treatment  of  servants.     And  not 
only  was  the  course  of  their  education  interrupted, 
but  their  mother  was  tortured  by  knowing  that  their 
minds  and  manners  were  exposed  to  those  evil  in- 
fluences from  which,  hitherto,  her  vigilance  had,  in  so 
great  a  degree,  preserved  them.   Nevertheless,  she  had 
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then,  as  she  ever  had,  this  comforting  reflection,  that 
it  was  not  by  their  mother's  fondness  for  dissipating 
pleasures  that  her  children  were  ever  exposed  for  a  day, 
nor  for  an  hour,  to  society  that  might  be  prejudicial 
to  them. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Taylor's  recovery  from  this  illness, 
being  obliged  to  leave  the  abode  he  liad  hitherto 
rented,  he  purchased,  and  nearly  rebuilt,  an  adjoining 
house.  In  this  new  dwelling,  family  order  and  com- 
fort were  soon  restored.  The  house  was  commodious, 
and  the  garden  promised  to  become  all  that  could 
be  wished ;  and  being  in  part  newly  retrieved  from 
the  waste,  it  afforded  the  pleasures  of  formation  and 
improvement  The  storm  of  affliction  having  passed 
away,  a  fair  sky  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  distant 
ftiture.  But  this  agreeable  prospect  was  soon  wholly 
changed,  and  a  sphere  of  new  duties  was  opened,  by 
llie  indications  of  Divine  Providence,  to  my  father's 
Christian  zeal.  The  particular  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  change  belong  not  to  my  subject ; — they 
were,  however,  such  as  made  him  think  it  his  duty  to 
abandon  the  comforts  with  which  he  had  just  sur- 
rounded himself,  and  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  a 
<Jissenting  congregation  at  Colchester,  to  become  their 
niinister.  Early  in  the  year  1796,  he  removed  to  that 
town  with  his  family,  and  assumed  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  society  assembling  at  the  chapel  in  Bucklersbury 
Lane. 
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The  ten  years  of  the  abode  of  the  family 
Lavenham — from  1786  to  1796 — the  years  of  Jane' 
infancy  and  childhood,  included  the  outburst  of  tha  ^ 
volcano — the  thunder  and  the  heavings  of  which  hav^^ 
not  even  yet  ceased  to  trouble  the  nations.    It  may**^ 
be  thought  that  events  of  such  magnitude  as  those  of^ 
the  French  Revolution  could  scarcely  have  any  bearing  'I 
whatever  upon  the  training  of  a  family,  remote  from 
all  concernment  with  public  affairs.    But  it  was  other- 
wise in  fact: — in  more  modes  than  one  the  "mighty 
thunderings,  and  the  voices  as  of  many  waters"  oST" 
that  time,  deeply  affected  the  domestic  life,  and  gave 
a  character,  never  to  be  effaced,  to  those  among  us? 
whose  feelings  and  imagination  were  the  most  alive. 
My  mother's  readings  included  the  weekly  newspaper, 
and  so  it  was  that  each  narrative  of  horrors — apiece  by 
piece — fell  upon  the  excited  minds  of  the  children, 
some  of  whom  were  gifted  with  the  unenviable  faculty 
of  giving  reality  to  dark  and  sanguinary  recitals.  The 
reign  of  terror  painted  itself — bit  by  bit — upon  the 
fancy  of  some  of  us.    I  shall  not  forget  the  terrible 
impression  made  upon  my  own  mind  by  hearing  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  French  king.    It  was  a 
dismal  winter's  afternoon,  as  I  perfectly  remember, 
when  a  neighbour  suddenly  broke  in  upon  our  games 
with  the  exclamation — "  They  have  cut  off  the  king's 
head!"   Then  followed  narratives  in  long  continuity, 
which,  listened  to  weekly,  from  year  to  year,  did  not 
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*  to  shed  a  gloom  even  upon  the  thoughtlessness  of 
^^^i^dhood. 

"^ut  this  was  not  all; — the  French  Revolution  was 
to  repeating  itself  in  England:  —  the  spirit  it 
^^^sed  troubled  the  social  system  even  in  the  most 
obscure  towns  and  villages.    Men,  quiet  neighbours 
^^retofore,  then  met  in  the  streets  as  deadly  enemies. 
Treason — almost  tampered  with  on  the  one  side,  and 
^otly  imputed  on  the  other  side — gave  an  intensity  to 
party  feelings  which  had  never  before,  and  has  never 
since,  affected  the  community,  even  in  the  gloomiest 
days  of  national  discontent 

Mr.  Taylor  was  no  political  agitator;  he  had  his 
t>pinions,  but  he  kept  them  much  to  himself : — he  was 
a  man  of  peace ; — my  mother  had  always  been,  and 
decidedly  conservative ;  nor  could  any  imputation 
^  more  unjust  than  that  of  classing  her  with  "  demo- 
and  the  disloyal ;  but  my  father  had  become  a 
^Jig  man  among  the  frequenters  of  the  Meeting 
^U^e  at  Lavenham,  and  he  was  an  object,  therefore, 
^l^^rty  virulence,  with  his  "Church  and  King"  neigh- 
^^^X    There  had  been  riots  in  many  places ;  and 
Lavenham  mob,  well  understanding  the  temper 
inclinations  of  their  superiors  —  the  clergy  and 
—  coveted  a  share  in  these  forays  upon  the 
^'leetingers."     I  remember  an  afternoon  when  a 
^^^hbour,  wishing  us  well,  came  in  breathless,  to  give 
tiie  warning  that  a  furious  mob,  with  flags  flying  and 
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drums  beating,  was  then  filling  the  market-place,  and 
had  vowed  that  they  would  burn  Mr.  Taylor's  houscTr 
over  his  head :  he  had  lately  removed  to  the  house 
he  had  purchased  and  fitted  up,  as  mentioned  above 
— the  house  he  had  at  first  occupied,  at  the  distance 
of  an  intervening  garden,  being  then  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Cook,  the  rector  of  the  parish — a  staunch  parson, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  good  old  times. 

The  affrighted  children  of  the  family  had  taken 
position  at  a  side  window;  —  and  I  recollect  —  never 
to  forget  it — seeing  the  van  of  the  mob,  brandishing 
pitchforks  and  mattocks,  making  its  appearance  at 
the  head  of  the  street.  At  that  time  Dissenters  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  justices  of  the  peace,  or  their 
underlings.  Yet  at  this  moment  deliverance  came : 
as  the  mob  advanced  along  the  street,  Mr.  Cook,  a 
portly  wig-bearing  clergyman,  came  forth  upon  the 
door-steps,  lifted  his  hand,  summoned  to  him  the 
leaders  of  these  his  loyal  friends,  and  addressed  to 
them  a  few  words  which  we  did  not  hear;  but  the 
meaning  of  which  we  divined  from  the  effect  which 
ensued — for  the  mob  retired,  and  Mr.  Taylor  and  his 
family  breathed  again,  and  that  night  they  rested  quietly 
upon  their  beds  once  more. 

The  next  morning  my  father,  in  his  simplicity,  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  present  himself  at  the  door 
of  his  benefactor — there  to  offer  an  expression  of  his 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  intervention  on  his  behalf. 
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did  so ;  but  in  uttering  what  he  had  intended  to  say, 
'^5^  cut  short  by  the  stately  rector  in  this  fashion. — 
**  W'ell,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  may  spare  your  thanks ; 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Cook's  sister  is  at  this 
^me  very  ill : — we  fear  dangerously  ill ;  and  we  thought 
that  so  much  noise  and  confusion  as  would  have  ensued, 
if  the  people  had  effected  their  puri)Ose,  so  near  to  us, 
might  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  her  in  her  weak 
state." 

This  was  doing  the  part  of  a  neighbour  and  of  a 
Christian  minister — gracefully!  but  such  were  those 
times ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATION  AND  EARLY  FRIENDSHIPS  AT  COLCHESTER. 

Jane  was  in  her  thirteenth  year  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  Colchester.  Changes  in 
scene  and  circumstance  are,  to  minds  so  much  alive, 
as  was  hers,  to  the  full  force  of  every  impression,  the 
occasions  of  important  and  permanent  changes  in  the 
character;  and  therefore  they  are  worthy  of  a  passing 
notice  in  its  history.  Colchester  was  then  the  station 
of  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  the  utmost  activity 
prevailed  throughout  the  town ;  and  its  broad  High 
Street  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  gay  and  busy  move- 
ment. The  many  interesting  antiquities,  also,  and  the 
agreeable  country  by  which  the  town  is  surrounded 
— agreeable,  as  compared  with  the  country  around 
Lavenham  —  were  sources  of  new  pleasures.  The 
house  occupied  by  my  father  during  his  stay  at  Col- 
chester, though  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
had  a  garden  attached  to  it,  which,  under  his  care, 
soon  became,  in  some  degree,  agreeable;  and  was  so 
much  so  to  Jane,  that  it  is  frequently  alluded  to  in 
her  letters,  as  the  scene  of  her  happiest  hours. 
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course  of  his  children's  instruction  was  resumed 
^  xtiy  father  soon  after  his  settlement  at  Colchester. 

parents  were  agreed  in  their  preference  of  a  home 
^^cation,  at  least  for  their  daughters,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lessons  in  the  lighter  accomplish- 
ments, received  from  their  father  their  entire  instruction  ; 
^is  engagements  being  such  as  allowed  him  to  super- 
^tend  their  learning  without  inconvenience ;  and  they 
We  ever  thought  themselves  indebted  to  him  for  solid 
advantages,  which  greatly  overbalanced  the  value  of 
light  accomplishments  which  they  might  more 
readily  have  gained  at  school.    It  may  be  permitted 
to  me  here  to  say  that  my  father's  methods  of  teaching 
*ere  peculiarly  happy  in  being  at  once  lucid,  com- 
prehensive, and  facile  to  the  learner.    He  aimed  less 
to  impart  those  shreds  of  information,  which  serve  for 
^^e  except  to  deck  out  ignorance  with  the  show  of 
fajowledge,  than  to  expand  the  mind  by  a  general 
acquaintance  with  all  the  more  important  objects  of 
^ence:  so  that,  in  whatever  direction  in  after  life 
^  children  might  pursue  their  studies,  they  might 
^  the  difficulties  attending  the  first  steps  on  unknown 
ground  already  overcome.    It  was  also  in  his  view  a 
Pr^cipal  object  of  education,  to  prevent  the  formation 
a  narrow  and  exclusive  taste  for  particular  pursuits, 
^  exciting  very  early  a  lively  interest  in  subjects 
^  every  kind.    The  influence  of  this  comprehensive 
^stcm  on  Jane's  tastes  was  very  apparent  in  after 

VOL  L  I 
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life.*  For  though,  by  the  conformation  of  her  mind, 
she  mostly  frequented  the  regions  of  imagination  and 
of  moral  sentiment,  she  always  retained  so  genuine  a 
taste  for  pursuits  of  an  opposite  nature,  as  at  once  to 
impart  the  spirit  of  liberality  to  her  mind,  and  to 
become  the  source  of  richness  and  variety  in  her 
writings.  The  result  to  herself  of  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation she  received,  she  has  well  expressed  when,  in 
describing  a  true  taste,  she  says  that — "while  it  will 
stoop  to  inspect  and  admire  the  most  minute  and 
laborious  operations  of  industry,  and  while  it  feels  an 
interest  and  sympathy  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
it  returns  with  a  natural  bias  towards  that  which  is 
most  comprehensive  in  science,  most  intellectual  in  art; 
and  most  sublime  in  nature." 

In  the  new  circle  of  friends  to  which  the  family 
was  introduced  at  Colchester,  there  were  some  persons 
of  superior  education  and  intelligence ;  and  among  the 
many  young  people  with  whom  my  sisters  presently 
became  acquainted,  Jane  soon  found  a  friend,  with 
whom,  until  death  intervened,  she  maintained  an  affec- 
tionate intimacy.  Peculiarly  formed  for  friendship,  she 
was  happy  in  her  friends — except  that  several,  most  dear 
to  her,  were  torn  from  her  by  their  early  death :  such  was 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.   Jane's  new  friend  was 

*  Her  opinions  on  this  subject  she  has  given  in  several  of  the 
papers  in  the  Contributions  of  QQ,  especially  in  that  "  on  a  Liberal 
Taste." 
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the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  a  physician  esteemed 
for  the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  as  well  as  for 
his  professional  ability.  He  died  about  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  leaving  a  widow,  four  daughters, 
and  a  son.  The  intercourse  of  this  family  with  ours, 
during  several  years,  was  so  intimate  and  frequent,  as  to 
daim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  memoir,  especially  as  they 
ait  frequently  referred  to  in  the  correspondence. 

The  eldest  of  these  young  ladies  was  distinguished,  in 
an  ennnent  degree,  by  intelligence  and  sweetness  of 
(Esposition,  as  well  as  loveliness  of  manners  and  of 
petson.   Her  chief  charm  was  a  blended  dignity  and 
gentleness.    Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  my 
sister's  intimacy  with  this  family,  she  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  the  malady  of  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  herself  and  her  three  sisters  were  the  victims ;  and 
Ae  died,  after  spending  two  or  three  years  in  friequent, 
but  hopeless,  changes  of  scene  among  her  friends.  The 
Kcond  daughter,  though  less  lovely  in  person,  and  less 
gentle  in  disposition  than  her  elder  sister,  endeared  her 
sdf  to  her  friends  by  the  affectionate  warmth  and  can- 
*wr  of  her  disposition.    The  progress  of  her  fatal 
iUoess  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  her  sister  : 
she  had  died  at  a  distance  from  home  in  the  preceding 
and  her  youngest  sister  was  soon  laid  in  the  same 
pave.  Jane's  friend  was  little  inferior  either  in  intelli- 
gence or  in  loveliness  to  the  eldest  of  the  four  sisters. 
Many  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  her  and  Jane 
I  2 
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are  before  me,  and  although  there  is  not  a  little  of  girli--  >/? 
romance  in  them,  they  afford  abundant  proofs  of  grerr— 
energy  of  character  on  the  one  part,  and  of  much  wanm.  -ih 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  originality  of  thought  on 
the  other. 

This  young  lady  quickly  followed  her  three  sisters  to  tA^ 
grave.  She  had  been  sent,  more  than  once,  to  the  West 
of  England,  and  died,  on  her  way  thither,  at  Basingstoke, 
December  i3,  1806.  Her  death,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  attended  it,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  her  friend ;  and  is,  indeed,  so  fraught 
with  instruction,  that  it  may  claim  a  page  in  this 
memoir. 

The  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  their  mother  did  not 
supply  to  these  young  women  the  loss  they  had  sua-  - 

tained  in  the  death  of  their  father.    They  soon  learned  

to  pay  less  deference  than  might  have  been  desired  Xai^^ 
her  wishes  and  opinions ;  and  finding  herself  unable,  b^^^ 
gentle  measures,  to  control  the  high  spirits  of  hc"^ 
daughters,  she  left  them,  with  a  faint  show  of  oppositioE^v 
to  follow  their  own  tastes.    Her  inefficient  influens-" 
seemed  rather  to  accelerate,  than  retard,  their  abandoK^ 
ment  of  all  the  principles— or  "prejudices,"  as  they  wc« 
fondly  called — of  their  education.    And  so  eager 
they  to  think  for  themselves,  that  a  very  short  tirf 
sufficed  to  confirm  them  in  the  contempt  of  every  pri/ 
ciple  which  they  had  received  from  their  parents.  Tb 
tendency  of  their  minds  to  discard  whatever  they  \a 
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been  taught  in  matters  of  belief,  was  unhappily  aggra- 
^ted  by  their  witnessing  a  general  laxity  of  manners, 
some  flagrant  scandals  among  the  religionists,  whose 
creed  had  already  become  the  object  of  their  scorn. 
Such  offences  are  sure  to  produce  the  utmost  mischief  in 
Ae  minds  of  young  persons  whose  education,  while  it 
^  elevated  their  notions  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  life,  has  failed  to  bring  their  hearts  under  the 
influence  of  the  true  motives  of  Christian  action. 

In  addition  to  such  unfavourable  ciraunstances  on  the 
one  side,  these  young  ladies  were  exposed,  on  the  other, 
to  the  most  seductive  influences,  from  connexions  which 
^ey  had  lately  formed  at  a  distance  from  home.  Many 
^  their  new  friends  were  persons  at  once  intelligent, 
^ed  in  manners,  amiable  in  temper,  and  perfectly 
^^d  in  all  the  specious  glozings  of  Unitarianism.  And 
^nitaiianism  was  then  much  more  specious  than  it  has 
Since  become.  For,  within  the  intervening  period,  the 
^urse  of  controversy  has  deprived  its  professors  of  an 
advantage — so  important  to  the  success  of  infidel  in- 
^uations — that  of  having  themselves  no  system  of  prin- 
^Ples  to  defend. 

In  the  society  of  persons  of  this  class  these  intelligent 
women  quickly  imbibed  the  spirit,  and  learned 
^  language  of  almost  universal  disbelief ;  and  whatever 
^ght  have  been  their  early  devotional  feelings,  they 
'^^^e  confessedly  irreligious  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
This  change  was  but  little  obvious  in  the  placid  temper 
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of  the  eldest  daughter.  She  was,  indeed,  fascinateo  ^ 
with  the  showy  simplicity  of  this  masked  Deism,  an* 

perplexed  by  its  sophistries ;  but  she  thought  and  feL  

too  much  to  be  ever  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  opinioi — 
she  had  adopted ;  her  mind  had  rather  been  entangle^^:^ 
than  convinced.    During  her  fatal  illness  she  seemed 
anxious  to  retrace  her  steps ;  and  in  the  last  days  of  her 
life  she  earnestly  recommended  her  sisters  to  addict 
themselves  with  greater  seriousness  and  humility  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  she  died,  imploring,  with 
mournful  indecision,  to  be  "  saved  in  God's  own  way." 

Jane's  friend  was  not  at  all  less  forward  than  her 
sisters  in  renouncing  what  she  termed  "  the  errors  of  her 
education  ; "  she  was  even  more  determined  and  dog- 
matical than  some  of  them  in  her  new  profession  of 
belief  This  difference  of  opinion,  along  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, had  lessened  the  intimacy  between  the  two 
girls  ;  they  maintained,  however,  to  the  last,  a  friendly 
correspondence ;  though  the  subject  of  religion  was,  by 
Jane's  desire,  banished  from  their  letters. 

After  many  changes  of  residence,  this  young  lady  once 
more  left  Colchester,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  on  her 
way  to  Devonshire ;  but  she  was  compelled  to  take  up 
her  last  abode  at  an  inn  on  the  road ;  where  she  lingered^— 
more  than  three  months.    The  disappointment  of  hci^^ 
earnest  wish  to  reach  Exeter,  awakened  her  to  the  know^ — 
ledge  of  her  inmiediate  danger ;  and  this  apprehensiorm 
was  soon  succeeded  by  the  terrors  of  an  afinghte(3 
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^*^ence.    The  conviction  of  being  an  offender  against 
^«  Divine  law,  and  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  its 
P^iialdes,  took  such  possession  of  her  spirit  that,  for  a 
length  of  time,  she  rejected  all  consolation,  and  endured 
^  agony  of  fear,  in  expectation  of  dying  without  hope 
part  in  Christ    At  length,  however,  her  mind  ad- 
^tted  joyfully  the  "  only  hope  set  before  us ; "  and  she 
expKcitly  renounced  the  illusions  by  which  she  had  been 
betrayed — declaring  them  to  be  utterly  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  soul,  in  the  speedy  prospect  of  standing 
before  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Judge.    She  lived  long 
enough  to  display  many  of  the  effects  of  this  happy 
ciange :  the  whole  temper  of  her  mind  seemed  altered  : 
she  became  patient,  thankful,  affectionate,  and  humble ; 

triumphed  in  the  profession  of  her  faith.  "  My 
bope "  she  said,  "  is  in  Christ — in  Christ  crucified — ^and 
I  would  not  give  up  that  hope^  for  all  the  world." 

I  now  revert  to  the  time  of  my  sister's  first  acquaint- 
^  with  these  young  ladies.    The  close  intimacy  and 
frequent  intercourse  between  the  two  families  very 
S'^ly  promoted  the  mental  improvement  of  all  parties ; 
for  there  were  advantages  of  different  kinds  possessed  by 
^  which  very  fairly  balanced  the  mutual  benefit, 
this  time — that  is,  when  Jane  was  in  her  fifteenth 
the  six  friends,  in  conjunction  with  two  or  three 
o^er  young  persons,  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
for  reading  original  essays,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
^^tellectual  improvement.    Jane's  diffidence  as  to  her 
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own  powers,  her  peculiar  dread  of  competition^  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  being  herself  almost  the  youngest  member 
of  the  society,  prevented  her  from  assuming  any  very 
prominent  place  in  these  exercises ;  but  she  filled  her 
part  well ;  and  some  of  her  compositions,  which  were 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  society,  give  indication  of 
that  originality  of  thought,  that  sprightliness  and  sim- 
plicity of  style,  and  that  soundness  of  sentiment  which 
have  since  distinguished  her  writings.    But  Jane  was  at 
that  time,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  afraid  to  believe 
that  she  had  any  talent ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  belief  of 
the  possession  is  necessary  to  the  full  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual endowments.    Nevertheless,  the  part  she  took  in 
this  society  very  evidently  ripened  her  powers  of  think- 
ing, and  accustomed  her  to  control  the  excursions  of  her 
fancy.  From  this  time  onward,  what  she  wrote  was  more 
often  in  the  form  of  didactic  essays,  than  in  that  of  tales 
and  romances.    To  what  extent  she  continued  to  write 
verses  does  not  appear,  a  few  pieces  only  of  this  date 
have  been  preserved;  but  as  they  possess  neither  the 
interest  that  belongs  to  the  very  early  exhibitions  of  talent, 
nor  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  maturer  productions,  I  do 
not  obtrude  them  on  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


^EIIGIOUS  FEELINGS — FAMILY  CUSTOMS — EMPLOYMENTS 
AND  RECREATIONS. 

Every  means  of  habitual  instruction,  and  of  occasional 
Monition,  were  employed  by  our  parents  to  influence 
hearts  of  their  children  with  the  motives  of  Christian 
pnnciple;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jane 
very  early  received  strong  impressions  of  this  kind.  But 
^iog  reserved  and  timid  by  disposition,  and  peculiarly 
^^trustful  of  herself,  little  was  known  of  the  state  of  her 
'^%ous  feelings.  Her  imagination,  susceptible  as  it  was 
^  fte  highest  degree  to  impressions  of  fear,  rendered 
^^^«able  at  times  to  those  deep  and  painful  emotions 
^•^^cJi  belong  to  a  conscience  that  has  been  aroused, 
^ot  fully  pacified ;  and  these  feelings,  when  blended 
'^^^  the  pensiveness  of  her  tender  heart,  gave,  for  many 


a  tone  of  moumfulness  and  distress  to  her  inward 
life.    Religious  principles,  if  thus  clouded  by 
^^^^tn,  must  always  be  less  influential  than  when  the 
^^^^  is  m  a  happier  state ;  for  the  heart  cannot  be 
durably  ruled  by  fear:  yet  they  were  not  destitute 
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of  influence  upon  her  conduct ;  and  I  find,  dated  in 
her  fourteenth  year,  records  of  pious  resolutions,  and 
emphatic  expressions  of  the  sense  she  had  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  objects  of  Christian  faith. 
Some  unfinished  verses,  written  about  this  time,  were 
evidently  composed  under  the  influence  of  feelings  too  ^ 

strong  to  allow  of  the  free  play  of  her  poetic  talent,  

they  are  interesting  as  records  of  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gious experiences,  but  are  too  rude  for  publication. 

A  religious  training,  meeting  with  feelings  so  highly 
excitable,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  a  young  person 
is  exposed  to  many  seductive  influences,  is  likely  to 
produce  firequent  and  painful  conflicts  between  opposing 
principles,  before  that  settled  calm  is  obtained  which 
makes  religion  the  source  of  all  that  is  joyous  as  well  as 
of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  character.  Such  was,  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  state  of  my  sister's  mind ;  but  I 
believe  that  though  often  perplexed  and  distressed  by 
seeming  difficulties,  her  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion  was  never  materially  shaken ;  and  her 
habitual  belief  was  full  and  firm  :  and  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life,  I  think  it  was  never  disturbed.  Every  word 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  is  contained  either  in 
her  letters  to  her  fnends,  or  in  her  published  writings, 
is  manifestly  the  expression  of  an  unfeigned  faith. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  says,  "  Our  early  friendships, 
though  they  must  ever  be  remembered  with  interest  and 
fond  affection,  were  little  adapted  to  promote  our  truest 
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^^H^rg  .  though  to  them,  indeed,  we  are  indebted  for 
benefits  of  a  less  valuable  nature." 
With  her  parents,  the  only  choice  at  this  time  was, 
^^^er  to  seclude  their  children  from  all  society,  or  to 
them  such  as  was  within  their  reach,  though  not 
^^^ogether,  of  the  "  kmd  they  could  have  wished."  The 
^rst  alternative  was  hardly  practicable  ;  and  in  admitting 
latter,  many  advantages  of  a  secondary  kind  were 
^^ined.     But  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  young 
^*^ons,  of  frequenting  the  society  of  those  in  whose 
^t^versation  and  manners  religious  principle  or  feeling 
not  appear,  will  almost  inevitably  be  to  render 
^Hat  they  know  of  religion  the  source  of  uneasiness, 
of  fruitless  conflicts  between  conscience  and  inclina- 
:  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  hollow  religionism 
^  witnessed  by  them,  the  probable  result  will  be  either 
^^^imoveable  indifference,  or  confirmed  infidelit>-.  Happily 
^^ither  of  these  effects  was  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
sister ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  religious  peace  and 
Comfort  was  for  a  long  period  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
^^bits  of  feeling  then  formed. 

That  religion  was  from  the  first  the  subject  of  her 
Viabitual  regard,  will  appear  by  the  following  passages 
Crom  letters  of  early  date  : — 

"  Oh,  it  is  hard  fighting  in  our  own  strength  against 
the  evil  bias  of  the  heart,  and  internal  enemies.  Their 
imited  forces  are,  I  am  daily  more  convinced,  far  too 
™ch  for  anything  but  Grace  to  overcome.    No  good 
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resolutions,  no  efforts  of  reason,  no  desire  to  please,  can 
alone  succeed  : — they  may  varnish  the  character ;  but 

0  !  how  insufficient  are  such  motives  for  the  trying  occa- 
sions of  common  life.   I  would  shine  most  at  home  ;  yet 

1  would  not  be  good  for  the  sake  of  shining,  but  for  its 
own  sake :  and  when  thus  I  trace  the  subject  to  first 
principles,  I  find  a  change  of  heart  can  alone  effect  what 
I  desire ;  that  *  new  heart  and  right  spirit '  which  is  the 
gift  of  God." 

To  the  same  friend,  soon  after,  she  writes  : — 
"  I  am  grieved,  my  dear  E.,  to  hear  from  you  so  melan- 
choly an  account  of  the  state  of  your  mind.  I  wish  I 
were  a  more  able  counsellor;  or  rather,  I  wish  you 
would  overcome  your  feelings,  and  apply  to  those  whose 
consolations  and  advice  might  be  useful  to  you.  I  can 
sincerely  sympathise  with  you  in  all  your  griefs.  I  rejoice 
in  having  obtained  your  confidence ;  and  I  cannot  make 
a  better  use  of  it  than  to  urge  you  to  seek  some  abler 
adviser.  I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say  how  much 
benefit  you  might  derive  from  an  open  communication 
of  your  feelings  to  your  dear  mother.  Well  do  I  know 
how  difficult  it  is ;  yet  the  good  to  be  gained  is  worthy 
the  effort.  You  say  she  is  so  total  a  stranger  to  your 
feelings,  that  she  even  supposes  you  to  be  an  enemy  to 
religious  principles.  If  then  you  consider  the  pleasure 
it  would  afford  her  to  find  you  seriously  inquiring  on 
such  subjects,  I  think  you  will  feel  this  to  be  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  disclosure.   Two  or  three  years 
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ago,  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression  :  for 
months  I  had  been  conflicting  with  the  most  distressing 
fears,  and  longing  to  disburden  myself  to  my  father :  at 
last  I  could  no  longer  support  myself,  and  breaking 
through  what  I  had  thought  insurmountable  difficulties; 
I  opened  my  mind  to  him  completely.  It  was  a  struggle ; 
but  the  immediate  relief  I  experienced  fully  repaid  me ; 
and  the  unspeakable  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the 
conversations  I  have  since  from  time  to  time  held  with 
him  encourages  me  to  persevere.    Mr.  Cecil  was  very 
urgent  with  me  not  to  give  way  to  that  imhappy  reluct- 
ance to  converse  on  religious  ^subjects,  so  common  to 
young  persons  ;  he  says  we  do  not  know  how  much  we 
are  our  own  enemies  by  this  reserve.    If  I  understand 
you  aright,  you  are  giving  way  to  discontent  as  to  your 
outward  circumstances,    *The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,'  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  you  are  happy ; 
yet  from  all  I  know  of  you — ^your  friends^  circumstances^ 
and  prospects^  you  are  one  of  the  last  persons  whose 
situation  would  excite  my  commiseration.    When  I  feel 
<^H)sed  to  indulge  discontent  or  fretfulness,  which,  alas ! 
^  sometimes  the  case,  I  always  find  it  a  good  way  to 
^pare  myself  with  the  thousands  of  my  fellow-creatures 
^ho  are  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  want, — 
^^^es  which  I  never  knew,  and  in  the  absence  of 
which,  I  invent  calamities,  which  the  smallest  exposure 
to  those  real  ones  would  presently  put  to  flight.  But 
^€se  reflections,  consolatory  as  they  may  be,  will  not 
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always  avail  to  restore  our  comfort.  Discontent,  no 
doubt,  much  oftener  springs  from  internal  causes,  than 
immediately  from  those  that  are  external :  with  affection- 
ate friends,  affluent  circumstances,  and  while  in  the  pos- 
<^ession  of  all  the  world  calls  good,  one  may  be  very 
miserable.  Happiness  is  very  much  in  our  own  power ; 
for  it  depends  much  more  upon  what  we  are,  than  upon 
what  we  have.  But  now  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  my- 
self; for  at  this  instant,  while  recommending  contented- 
ness  to  you,  I  am  indulging  an  internal  murmur,  and 
vexing  at  what  I  ought  to  account  a  trifle, — so  much 
easier  is  it  to  talk,  or  to  write,  than  to  act ! " 

The  tendency  of  the  education  bestowed  upon  his 
children  by  their  father  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
give  them  a  taste  for  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  can 
well  be  made  the  subject  of  early  instruction.  This 
general  taste  was  greatly  promoted  among  them  about 
this  time — that  is,  when  Jane  was  in  her  sixteenth  year, 
by  his  delivering  to  a  number  of  young  persons,  who 
were  in  part  his  pupils,  a  course  of  scientific  lectures, 
which  were  attended  by  many  of  their  friends.  These 
lectures  were  rendered  interesting  by  numerous  graphic 
illustrations  of  every  subject ;  and  in  the  preparation  of 
these  diagrams,  my  father  was  assisted  by  his  children, 
who  were  thus  familiarized  in  the  readiest  way  with  the 
topics  of  each  lecture.  Though  Jane's  peculiar  taste  was 
of  a  different  order,  she  entered  with  the  fullest  zest  into 
these  pursuits ;  and  ever  retained  a  relish  for  matters  of 
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science.  Especially  into  the  less  technical  and  more 
popular  departments  of  astronomical  science,  she  entered 
^  a  genuine  zest  Her  eye  was  never  indifferent  to 
Ae  revelations  of  night ;  she  describes  her  own  feelings 
®  the  lines — 

"I  used  to  roam  and  revel  'mid  the  stars  :  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
When  in  my  attic,  with  untold  delight, 
I  watched  the  changing  splendours  of  the  night" 

Their  &ther  determined  to  qualify  his  daughters  to 
provide  for  themselves  the  means  of  independence,  in 
some  way  that  might  be  suited  at  once  to  their  tastes 
capacities,  and  to  his  own  circinnstances.  With  this 
view,  no  plan  seemed  more  eligible  than  to  instruct  them 
^  that  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  he  himself  was 
proficient ;  this  being  a  line  in  which  several  women  have 
succeeded  in  gaining,  not  merely  independence,  but  dis- 
^on  as  artists.  This  plan  offered,  at  the  same  time, 
^  advaiitage — so  highly  prized  by  oiu-  parents — of  re- 
their  entire  family  under  the  paternal  roof ;  and 
^carrying  on  a  home  education,  while  provision  was 

for  their  future  welfare, 
the  actual  consequence  ot  this  scheme  was  not, 
"deed,  such  as  their  father  had  intended — that  of  making 
^  daughters  artists  by  profession ;  for  after  practising 
^'^S^aving  during  a  few  years,  engagements  and  duties  of 
*  Cerent  kind  were  opened  to  them.    But  the  indirect 
"*^ct8  of  this  artistic  training  very  greatly  conduced  to 
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fit  them  for  those  very  engagements;  while  it  secured 
some  important  advantages  to  the  family.    At  the  time 
when  four  of  his  children  were  thus  placed  under  their 
father's  eye,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  arts,  they  were  already  imbued  with  a  keen  relish  for 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits  ;  and  conversation,  which 
was  freely  allowed,  was  often  of  a  kind  to  promote  these 
tastes,  and  to  keep  intellect  in  activity.    During  a  part 
of  the  day  some  one  of  the  pupils  who  were  under  my 
father's  care  read  aloud ;  so  that  the  double  object  was 
almost  constantly  pursued — of  acquiring  the  means 
ultimate  independence,  and  of  carrying  on  intellectual 
cultivation :  nor  at  any  time  were  the  pressing  engage- 
ments connected  with  the  first  object  allowed  whoUy  to 
interrupt  the  pursuit  of  the  second. 

In  this  scene  of  united  employment  and  of  mutual 
education,  was  formed  that  endeared  family  friendship, 
which  was  the  source  of  their  best  enjo)rments  during 
the  years  that  the  sisters  and  brothers  remained  undi- 
vided at  home;  and  which  continued  to  be  their 
solace  after  they  were  separated.  Many  passages  oc- 
curring in  the  subjoined  selection  from  her  correspon- 
dence, evince  how  fully  and  how  warmly  Jane  par- 
ticipated in  the  pleasures  of  this  home  friendship. 
In  truth,  her  feelings  of  family  affection  were  so 
strong  as  to  form  a  leading  feature  in  her  character^ 
and  to  require,  therefore,  distinct  mention. 

Lest  their  occupation  in  their  father's  studio  should 
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produce  any  distaste  or  inaptness  for  ordinary  womanly 
cares,  the  two  girls  alternately  took  a  share  in  domestic 
duties,  and  their  mother's  solicitude  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  such  employments  was 
not  disappointed ;  for  not  even  the  excitement  of  sub- 
sequent literary  pursuits,  ever  impaired  the  domestic 
tastes  and  habits  which  were  thus  acquired.  Jane — 
fitt  from  being  the  mere  literary  lady,  averse  to  house- 
hold concerns  —  was  not  only  happy  to  be  occupied 
with  them,  but  became  really  a  proficient  in  employ- 
ments of  this  sort 

My  sister's  taste  for  the  arts  was  such  as  to  make 
ker  excel  in  their  lighter  branches ;  and  many  of  her 
Swings,  still  in  possession  of  her  family,  display  a 
tnie  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  a  peculiar 
Dainute  truthfulness  and  delicacy  of  execution ;  but 
the  art  of  engraving  was  not  altogether  suited  to  her 
t^t  or  taste,  and  it  was  relinquished  without  regret, 
when  other  paths  of  exertion  opened  out  before  her. 
h  a  letter  of  an  early  date,  she  says :  "  The  more 
^  see  of  myself,  and  of  the  performances  of  others, 
*c  more  I  am  convinced  that  nature  never  intended 
me  for  an  artist  ♦  ♦  ♦  No  one  can  tell  how  my 
^*^8  are  excruciated,  when  I  am  referred  to,  or  my 
opinion  asked,  as  an  artist,  I  look  at  the  girls  in  the 
^^crs*  shops  with  envy,  because  their  business  and 
genius  are  on  a  level.  I  think  it  is  what  I  shall 
ttwne  to  at  last'' 
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All  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  stated  hours 
of  employment  in  engraving,  were  very  carefully  hus- 
banded. Early  rising  was  the  custom  of  the  family ; 
and  the  morning  and  evening  hours,  during  the  winter, 
were  employed,  either  in  literary  pursuits,  or  in  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  correspondence; — so  that  as 
few  moments  as  can  be  imagined  were  lost  from  the  day. 

In  mentioning  family  arrangements,  and  in  detailing 
the  lesser  circumstances  which  gave  their  colouring  to 
my  sister's  mind,  or  which  may  be  necessary  to  be 
understood,  to  explain  the  allusions  occurring  in  her 
correspondence,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  what 
I  would  fain  avoid — giving  the  history  of  a  family  along 
with  that  of  one  of  its  members. 

Our  pleasures  were  always  of  a  social  kind : — at 
intervals,  during  the  winter  months,  we  were  accustomed 
to  spend  the  whole  evening  together,  while  my  mother 
read  aloud;  and  each  was  occupied  with  some  lighter 
work  of  the  pencil  Simple  and  easily  procured  as 
were  these  pleasures,  they  have  been  remembered— 
with  more  delight  than,  perhaps,  often  follows  the  most=: 
exciting  amusements. 

In  a  letter  to  her  earliest  friend,  Jane  Watkinson,  maa 
sister  says — **We  continue  to  pursue  our  employments 
with  regularity,  —  seldom  or  ever  encroaching  on  tb 
usual  hours.  And  though  we  sometimes  wish  01^ 
confinement  was  less,  I  believe  we  enjoy  a  greate==? 
proportion  of  happiness  than  many  who  live  a  life  ^= 
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apparent  ease  and  pleasiire.  We  find  it  is  employment 
that  gives  recreation  its  greatest  charm ;  and  we  enjoy 
with  a  double  relish  little  pleasures  which,  to  those  who 
are  already  fatigued  with  doing  nothing,  appear  tiresome 
or  uninteresting.  When  I  see  people  perpetually  tor* 
mcnted  with  ennui — satiated  with  amusement — indif- 
ferent to  every  object  of  interest,  I  indeed  congratulate 
myself  that  I  have  not  one  spare  moment,  in  which 
&ese  demons  can  assail  me.  You,  my  dear  Jane, 
know  the  pleasures  of  industry;  and  you  know  that 
it  b  essential  to  our  real  happiness.'' 

To  another  friend  she  writes — "  I  feel  with  you  the 
approach  of  winter ;  and  though  I  have  not  to  appre- 
hend from  it  the  distressing  effects  which  you  experience, 
yet  the  loss  of  our  delightful  evening  walks — the  desolate 
garden — the  decayed  vegetation — the  shortening  days — 
all  tend  rather  to  depress  than  to  enliven.  Yet  I  have 
nmch  to  love  in  winter ;  and  I  can  truly  say  I  enjoy 
the  hours  of  quiet  industry  it  always  introduces.  Ann 
and  I  often  remark  to  each  other  that,  whatever 
agreeable  recreations  we  may  occasionally  indulge  in, 
and  much  as  we  really  enjoy  them,  we  are  never  so 
^>py  as  when  steadily  engaged  in  the  room  where 
^  engrave ;  that  is  our  paradise  : — ^you  may  smile  at 
^  comparison,  and  we  know  the  inconveniences 
^ected  with  our  engagements  there ;  but  use  re- 
ddles us  to  them;  and  experience  teaches  us  that 
c<tfort  and  happiness  are   compatible  with  these 

K  3 
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apparent  inconveniences: — ^we  have  every  inducement 
to  industry,  and  we  are  thankful  that  that  which  is 
necessary,  is  also  agreeable  to  us.  We  want  nothing 
but  a  little  more  society : — one  congenial  family  within 
our  reach  would  be  a  treasure :  for  though  we  do  love 
each  other,  and  enjoy  each  other's  society  greatly ; 
yet  there  are  times  when  we  long  to  recreate  our 
wearied  spirits  with  an  intelligent  friend.'* 

During  the  summer  our  family  parties  were  carried  to 
some  little  distance  in  the  country ;  and  indeed,  when- 
ever weather  permitted,  the  sisters  and  their  brothers 
walked  together.  Jane  records  in  many  of  her  letters 
the  happiness  she  tasted  in  these  summer  evening 
rambles.  They  served  not  merely  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting health  and  spirits  ;  but  tended  greatly  to  cement 
the  friendship  to  which  the  brothers,  especially,  have 
thought  themselves  indebted  for  the  most  important 
advantages.  At  the  same  time,  a  taste  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  was  roused  and  cherished,  by  the  interchanged 
expression  of  delight  in  these  ever-new  sources  of  en- 
joyment. The  superstitions  of  the  heart  also  wtre 
respected  among  us ;  and  birth-days  were  generaUy  given 
up  to  social  pleasures.  Our  family,  at  this  time,  was 
much  secluded  from  extraneous  society.  The  circle  of 
my  sister's  early  friends  had  been  broken  up,  by  the 
death  of  several  of  those  who  formed  it,  and  the  re- 
moval of  others  ;  and  an  interval  of  three  or  four  years 
elapsed  before  those  friendships  were  formed  of  which 
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tHc  letters  soon  to  be  introduced,  were  the  fruits. 
Oviring  this  interval,  the.  family  learned  to  look  within 
itself,  almost  entirely,  for  social  pleasures.    This,  while 
it  tended,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  cherish  family 
affection,  must  be  confessed  to  have  produced  a  rather 
exclusive  feeling,  which  was  afterwards  not  easily  broken 
'^ip;  and  when,  subsequently,  distant  friendships  were 
formed,  that  were  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  and 
^citing,  an  unfavourable  feeling  towards  less  congenial 
society  nearer  home,  was  perhaps  increased.    In  Jane's 
DiiDd  this  exclusive  feeling  was  augmented  by  an  ex- 
^me  diffidence,  and  by  a  thousand  nice  sensibilities, 
which  neither  a  wider  intercourse  with  the  world,  nor 
the  measure  of  public  favour  she  attained,  ever  entirely 
overcame.    To  the  last,  she  would  always  gladly  retreat 
from  general  society  to  the  bosom  of  her  family ;  or  to 
drde  of  those  few  friends  whom  she  intimately  knew 
loved.     Yet  whatever  feelings  of  reserve  might 
l>elong  to  my  sister's  character,  I  think  it  will  not  be 
^  by  any  who  knew  her,  that  her  behaviour  ever 
*^^cated  intellectual  arrogance,  or  supercilious  indiffer- 
^ce  towards  persons  whose  worth  might  want  the 
^'^Uishments  of  educatioiL    Her  distaste  for  vulgarity 
^timent  and  manners  was  strong;  but  intrinsic 
^^nesi  never  suffered  in  her  esteem  from  the  mere 
^^^cicncy  of  mental  adornments.     In  explaining  her 
*^^duct  on  some  particular  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  her 
"^^er,  she  says — "At  any  rate,  my  dear  mother. 
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do  not  accuse  me  of  vanity  and  arrogance,  which  I 
from  my  very  heart  disclaim..  If,  in  comparison  with 
some  of  my  friends,  others  of  them  may  appear  less 
pleasing  or  less  intelligent,  believe  me,  whenever  I 
compare  any  with  myself,  the  result  is  humiliating. 
And  perhaps  nothing  is  less  likely  to  raise  any  one 
highly  in  my  esteem  than  their  '  writing  at  the  rate  I 
do :  * — ^my  dear  mother,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that,  at  whatever  crevice  my  vanity  may  endeavour 
to  peep  out,  it  will  ever  fly  from  the  literary  comer  of 
my  character.  I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
any  one ;  though  I  never  expect  to  acquire  that  sort 
of  philosophic  serenity  which  shall  enable  me  to  regard 
the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  same  glow 
of  affection,  or  smile  of  complacency.'* 

Whenever  the  health  or  the  interests  of  those  dear 
to  her  were  at  stake,  the  vigour  of  Jane's  mind  was 
rpused ; — ^her  diffidence,  her  reserve,  disappeared  \  and 
she  exhibited  not  only  disinterestedness,  but  a  high 
degree  of  spirit  and  courage.  In  times  of  family  afflic- 
tion, the  keenness  of  her  sympathy  made  her  actually 
a  fellow-sufferer  with  those  who  suffered;  especially  if 
life  seemed  threatened,  she  endured  the  torture  of 
tender  apprehension,  to  a  degree  that  always  impaired  her 
own  health.  These  dispositions  were  exercised  during 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1801.  At  that  time  the  scarlets 
fever  prevailed  very  generally  in  the  town ;  and  in  many^ 
instances  with  fatal  result.    It  entered  our  own  fiunily  S 
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4e  eldest  girl  and  three  of  her  brothers  being  all  attacked 
by  it  Decimus,  the  youngest,  a  boy  about  six  years  of 
age,  took  the  infection  at  school,  and  after  less  than 
a  week's  illness  became  its  victim. 

In  the  letter  to  her  mother,  a  portion  of  which  has 
just  been  quoted,  Jane,  for  the  first  time,  makes  an  allu- 
aon  to  her  literary  engagements  in  the  word& — "  writing 
at  the  rate  I  do."  It  was  about  this  time,  that  the 
earliest  of  the  "  Originar  Poems "  were  composed,  and 
those  with  whom  those  Poems  have  been  in  favour 
inayfeel  pleasure  in  learning  under  what  circumstances 
Diost  of  the  pieces  were  actually  written.  This  curiosity 
Diay  now  be  gratified,  for  the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty 
years  allows  me  now  to  speak  of  the  family  habits  and 
"5ages  with  less  reserve  than  I  felt  when  at  the  first 
^ese  Memoirs  were  given  to  the  public 

I  have  never  been  a  visitor  in  any  family  in  which  the 
^cupation  of  every  moment  of  the  day,  by  every  member 
it,  was  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  it  was  under  my 
Other's  roof.     I  have  nowhere  else  seen  the  merest 
fragments  of  time  so  sedulously  employed ;  and  yet  this 
inccssantness  of  labour  did  not  bring  upon  the  family 
feeling  of  bondage  or  restraint ; — sedulous,  energetic 
*^^^tiy  was  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  family : — none 
urged  or  driven  onward ;  each  one  seemed  to  move 
^^^^'^^ard,  as  firom  an  individual  impulse — an  internal 

recalling  now  what  were  my  fisither*s  daily,  weekly. 
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and  yearly  achievements  in  his  many  lines  of  labour,  I 
can  think  of  them  only  with  amazement  That  which, 
as  a  boy,  I  witnessed,  and  which  then  seemed  to  me 
only  natural  and  easy — which  seemed  only  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things — I  should  now  contemplate 
with  wonder.  His  occupations  as  an  artist  were  never 
intermitted  or  abated.  The  laborious  preparations  which 
he  made  for  the  pulpit — the  piles  of  books  which  he  filled 
n  carrying  forward  these  systematic  preparations,  would 
have  seemed  business  enough  for  any  man.  As  a  pastor 
he  visited  his  people  regularly,  and  affectionately ;  he  was 
also  a  constant  village  preacher :  he  was  the  most  con- 
stant attendant  at  ministers*  meetings ;  and  never  was  he 
wanting  in  his  elaborate  essay,  when  his  turn  came  to 
produce  his  contribution  in  this  way.  He  had  pupils,  at 
home  and  abroad ;  he  delivered  frequent  lectures ;  and, 
in  addition  to  all  this  constant  toil,  he  set  himself  a  task, 
which  by  itself  might  seem  almost  the  work  of  a  lifetime, 
in  systematizing  and  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  his 
own  family.  I  should  fear  not  to  be  believed  if  I  were 
to  describe  in  detail  the  voluminousness  of  his  Educa- 
tional Course,  as  to  its  apparatus; — it  was  indeed  pro- 
digious. No  doubt  some  branches  of  this  scheme  might 
have  been  lopped  off  without  much  damage  to  the  culture 
of  his  daughters*  minds.  For  example — it  can  scarcely 
be  thought  indispensable  to  the  intellectual  training  of 
girls  in  their  teens,  that  they  should  be  familiar  with  the  - 
terms  and  the  principles  of  Fortification !   But  I  have^ 
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DOW  before  me  some  of  the  first  rough  copies  of  the 
"Original  Poems"  and  the  "Hymns  for  Infant  Minds." 
These  world-wide  compositions  were  first  written  on  the 
margins  of  engraved  plans  of  fortified  towns ;  and  Jane's 
own  hand  had  duly  filled  in  the  words — glacis"  ^^counter- 
scarpp  bastions fosse,''  lines  of  circumvallation^'  and 
the  rest* 

The  mode  of  treating  any  such  subject — Geography, 
Anatomy,  Fortification,  or  what  not,  was  this : — a  plate, 
parto  size,  was  engraved  from  a  drawing  that  had  been 
careftilly  made  by  my  father.    Reams,  and  reams  again, 
of  paper  were  printed  from  these  plates : — the  prints  were 
done  up  in  books  of  a  dozen  each,  and  a  book  was  given 
to  each  pupil — girls  and  boys  alike :  these  engravings 
were  blank  outlines ;  each  of  the  dozen  was  coloured, 
and  then  the  names  were  written  in.    By  the  time  a 
pupil  had  filled  in  two  or  three  of  these  books,  it  might 
he  presumed  that  he  or  she  had  acquired  a  tolerable 
Wliarity  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  particular  subject 
jfi  hand.  Just  now  some  of  these  copper-plates  are  before 
^  \  the  human  skeleton :  is  it  likely  that  after  such  a 
<Mling,  continued  year  after  year,  I  should  have  forgotten 
relative  position  of  Tibia,  or  Fibula,  or  Patella,  or 
should  possibly  confound  the  Ulna  with  the  Radius,  the 
Sternum  with  the  Clavicle  1 

*  The  Editor  has  not  thought  it  needful  to  erase  this  passage, 
^^^^  it  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
^  Sec  p.  17. 
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In  entering  the  breakfast-room,  my  father  brought  under 
his  arm  a  drawing-case,  which  he  lodged  on  a  side  table. 
The  moment  that  he  had  finished  his  own  breakfast,  and 
while  my  mother  continued  her  reading  aloud,  Jie  com- 
menced drawing — probably  a  flower  from  Nature,  just 
brought  in  from  the  garden:  his  performances  in  this 
line  were  of  great  excellence  :  this  drawing  lesson,  when 
completed,  went  to  its  place  in  a  folio  with  many  like  it, 
in  its  turn  to  be  duly  copied  by  ourselves  in  some  future 
drawing  hour.  So  it  was  in  everything,  great  and  small : 
so  it  is  that  I  find  among  the  family  stores  of  years 
passed — roses— cowslips — pinks — ^beautifully  depicted  ; 
and  also,  which  were  the  labours  of  years,  copybooks 
filled  with  careful  construings  of  the  Hebrew  of  almost 
every  text  from  the  Old  Testament  which  my  father  com- 
mented upon  in  the  pulpit  Thus  it  was  that  in  our 
home-life,  and  in  all  that  concerned  it,  instants  were 
made  the  most  of!  All  these  things  we  witnessed,  and 
we  took  our  part  in  them;  and  in  our  simplicity  we 
believed  that  the  world  around  us  was  travelling  along 
parallel  roads,  at  the  same  speed  ! 

Nearly  the  whole  of  my  sisters'  part  in  the  "  Original 
Poems,"  the  "  Nursery  Rhymes,"  and  the  rest  of  their 
early  works,  were  written  in  minutes,  or  in  half-hours, 
redeemed  from  other  occupations  to  which  much  more 
importance  was  attached  in  their  own  view,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  their  parents. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


NEW  FRIENDSHIPS,  AND  LITERARY  ENGAGEMENTS. 


Ix  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Jane  visited 
London,  for  the  first  time  since  her  childhood.  It  was 
during  this  visit  that  were  commenced  those  lasting 
and  inestimable  friendships  from  which  she  derived, 
through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  so  much  of  the  highest 
enjoyment ;  and  to  which  she  was  wont  to  attribute  the 
happiest  influence  upon  her  character.  This  visit  was, 
in  a  manner,  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  both  to 
her  heart  and  understanding  :  she  was  then  in  her  nine- 
teenth year,  and  was  prepared,  by  sensibilities  of  the 
liveliest  kind,  as  well  as  by  the  long  privation  of  social 
pleasures,  except  those  found  at  home,  to  enjoy  to  the 
M  an  introduction  to  a  new  circle.  In  this  circle,  I 
"^y  venture  to  say,  was  found  a  not  very  common 
^^semblage  of  excellence — in  goodness,  refinement,  and 
u»telligence.  Most  of  the  young  friends  with  whom  she 
^  hitherto  been  connected,  were  well  educated  and 
^telligent ;  but  among  her  new  friends  were  some  who 
^oold  have  been  distinguished  in  any  circle  by  their 
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brilliant  qualities  of  mind :  they  were,  moreover,  most 
of  them,  firm  in  their  belief,  and  influenced  by  deep 
religious  convictions.  Among  them,  the  alteration  from 
literary  to  religious  conversation  was  not  felt  to  be 
difficult,  or  chargeable  with  incongruity.  Instead  of 
seeing,  as  she  had  before  too  often  seen,  a  marked 
separation  between  intellect  and  religion,  she  now  saw 
them  so  united  as  to  give  attractiveness  to  the  one,  and 
the  highest  elevation  to  the  other. 

She  did  not  take  her  place  among  her  new  friends  as 
an  aspirant  to  literary  distinction.  Her  literary  faculty 
had  not  yet  been  so  called  forth  a%  to  give  her  repute 
among  her  friends,  or  to  be  felt  by  herself  as  a  decided 
gift.  She  failed  not,  however,  strongly  to  interest  those 
to  whom  she  was  now  introduced,  or  to  make  subse- 
quent intercourse  fully  as  much  desired  on  the  one  part 
as  on  the  other.  Friendships  formed  at  the  very  age  ol 
romance,  are  very  commonly  broken  up  when  the  illu- 
sions on  which  they  were  founded  are  dissipated  :  but  the 
friendships  formed  at  this  time  by  my  sister,  were  broken 
up  only  by  death. 

Although  her  disposition  rendered  her  peculiarly 
averse  to  anything  having  the  nature  of  competition  or 
rivalry,  yet  she  could  not  but  feel,  indirectiy,  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  the  friendships  she  now  eiyoyed; 
for  they  were  precisely  of  the  sort  most  Jikely  to  rouse 
her  powers,  and  to  render  the  exercise  of  them  a  means 
of  winning  pleasures  which  she  valued  more  highly  than 
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My  gratification  of  literary  vanity.    I  think  I  may 
^nn  that  a  very  principal  incentive,  or  perhaps  the 
principal  incentive  to  her  poetical  efforts,  at  least  till 
tlie  hope  of  doing  good  in  the  world  became  a  promi- 
nent motive,  was  the  desire  of  enhancing  the  regard  ot 
the  few  friends  ^hom  she  loved    A  sentiment  of  this 
l^ind  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  her  corre- 
spondence, that  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  have  been  a 
leading  motive  with  her.    Nor,  indeed,  did  it  seem  in 
degree  impaired  after  she  had  been  exposed  to 
excitements  which  too  often  injure  the  better  feelings  ot 
^e  heart    To  be  loved,  was,  to  her,  a  pleasure  of 
Jocalculably  higher  price  than  to  be  admired.    She  first 
^Tote  in  order  to  cherish  the  affection  of  her  friends : 
when,  afterwards,  she  felt  the  obligation  of  a  more 
*^ous  motive,  that  of  making  a  faithful  employment  of 
^^ent  committed  to  her ;  still  that  first  feeling  being 
congenial  to  her  character,  continued  to  yield  her 
^\ireetest  reward  of  her  labours, 
is  not  always  that  a  sphere  of  usefulness  is  chosen, 
entered  upon,  by  the  deliberate  determination 
^e  agent.    He  who  gives  to  all  their  work,  not 
^^V'  chooses  who  shall  serve  Him,  but  leads  those 
*^Oin  He  calls  into  His  service,  in  a  path  of  which, 
^^^n  they  enter  upon  it,  they  know  not  the  direction. 
^**^l)itious  minds  may  devise  schemes  big  with  import- 
which  they  imagine  themselves  destined  to  exe- 
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cute;  but  it  is  seldom  that  such  schemes  are  borne 
onward  by  the  prospering  breath  of  Heaven  ! 

Certainly,  it  was  with  no  ambitious  intentions,  nor 
even  with  the  expectation  of  ever  being  heard  of  as 
authors  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  their  friends, 
that  my  sisters  first  wrote  for  the  press.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  them  to  do  so  were,  in  themselves, 
trivial ;  nor  were  they  quick  to  attach  any  great  im- 
portance to  this  new  occupation.  Jane  wrote  chiefly 
because  she  was  accustomed,  in  everything,  to  be  her 
sister's  companion  and  partner.  She  did  not  readily 
admit  the  idea  that  she  was  responsible  for  the  exercise 
of  a  peculiar  talent  This  impression  did,  however,  after 
a  while,  gain  its  influence,  and  throughout  the  latter 
years  of  her  life  she  wrote  under  a  powerful  sense 
of  duty  in  this  respect.  I  know  it  was  her  constant 
practice,  whenever  she  took  up  the  pen  to  write  for  the 
press,  to  ask  guidance  and  assistance  from  Him,  from 
whom  "every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  descends." 
Yet  she  never  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  believing  that 
she  had  done  well  in  the  charge  committed  to  her ;  for 
both  constitutional  diffidence  and  Christian  humility 
inclined  her  to  renounce  every  assumption  of  merit 

The  first  piece  of  Jane's  which  appeared  in  print  was 
a  contribution  in  the  "Minor's  Pocket  Book,"  for  the 
year  1804.  It  will  be  found  among  the  poetical  pieces 
which  accompany  this  volume.    The  pathos,  simplicity, 
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and  sprightliness  of  "  The  Beggar  Boy,"  even  though 
the  verse  is  fettered  by  the  necessity  of  introducing  a 
list  of  incongruous  words,  attracted  much  more  attention 
than  is  often  the  lot  of  productions  appearing  in  so 
humble  a  walk  of  literature.  Her  sister  Ann  had  con- 
tributed to  the  same  publication  for  several  preceding 
years,  and  had  gained  notice.  The  authors  of  these 
verses  became  the  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  it  was  not 
doubted  by  those  who  were  competent  to  calculate  the 
probable  success  of  literary  enterprises,  that  a  volume  of 
pieces,  exhibiting  the  same  vivacity,  truth  of  description, 
good  taste,  and  soimd  views,  would  secure  public  favour. 

Theu:  father  did  indeed  regard  with  pleasure  the  new 
engagements  of  his  daughters,  and  yet  it  was  with 
some  anxiety,  for  he  was  strongly  averse  to  .the  idea 
of  their  becoming  authors  by  profession.  He,  therefore, 
fiivoured  their  literary  occupations  only  so  far  as  these 
Diigjit  consist  with  the  predominance  of  those  pursuits, 
vhieh  he  considered  to  afford  much  more  safe  and 
certain  means  of  independence.  Nor  did  their  mother 
(vho  then  would  have  thought  nothing  more  improbable 
than  that  she  herself  should  become  known  as  a  writer) 
^ook  with  less  distrust  upon  the  effect  of  these  new 
^d  exciting  engagements.  They  were  therefore  carried 
on  under  just  so  much  restriction  as  prevented  their 
engrossing  any  considerable  amount  of  thought  and 
tune.  Almost  everything  written  by  my  sisters  for 
some  years  after  their  first  appearance  in  print  was 
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composed,  either  before  the  regular  occupations  of  the 
day  had  commenced,  or  after  they  had  been  concluded. 
It  was  for  the  most  part,  after  a  day  of  assiduous  appli- 
cation that  the  pieces  contained  in  the  volumes  of 
"Original  Poems,"  and  "Rhymes  for  the  Nursery," 
were  written :  nor  was  it,  I  think,  till  a  much  later 
period,  that  they  ever  permitted  themselves  the  indul- 
gence of  an  entire  day  given  to  the  labours  of  the  pen. 

Under  restrictions  such  as  these,  many  of  the  most 
useful,  and  some  even  of  the  most  admired  literary 
works  have  been  produced.  It  is  true,  that  to  those  who 
are  at  once  urged  and  impeded  on  the  course  of  intel- 
lectual labour,  such  circumstances  seem  altogether 
unfavourable;  and  they  are  fain  to  acknowledge  that, 
if  freed  from  the  fetter,  and  exempted  from  the  goad, 
genius  would  make  a  wider  circuit,  and  bring  home  richer 
treasures.  But  this  supposition  may  not  be  well  founded : 
for  so  vague  are  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  mind, 
and  so  much  more  painful  is  the  effort  necessary  for 
useful  production,  than  that  of  which  most  minds  are 
at  all  capable  when  free  from  urgent  motives — that  these 
seemingly  unfavourable  circumstances  ought,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  welcomed  as  the  stimulus  necessary  to  put 
the  mind  in  full  activity. 

Their  mother  thus  refers  to  the  early  literary  engage- 
ments of  her  daughters. 

"  During  these  various  scenes,  the  talents  of  our  two 
girls  still  continued  farther  to  develop  themselves.  The 
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little  pieces  which  they  had  sent  to  the  *  Minor's  Pocket 
Book,*  induced  the  publisher  to  inquire  who  the  authors 
^ere:  he  then  applied  to  them  for  any  pieces  they 
ought  possess.  These  they  collected  and  sent,  re- 
ceiving ten  pounds  for  them,  and  afterwards  five,  with 
a  promise  of  fifteen  more  for  a  second  volume.  The 
^val  of  the  first  sum  was  an  interesting  and  memorable 
event'* 

The  little  volume  of  "Original  Poems  for  Infant 
Minds,  by  several  young  persons,"  was  found  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  children,  and  so  useful  in  the 
business  of  early  education,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
It  obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  It  was  quickly 
Sprinted  in  America,  and  translated  into  the  German 
Dutch  languages.  What  share  of  this  success 
^ongs  to  each  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume, 
could  not  be  ascertained,  even  if  to  make  the  inquiry 
^^e  of  any  importance.  Jane,  for  her  part,  was  ever 
forward  to  surrender  all  praise  to  others, 

The  success  of  this  volume  presently  suggested  the 
production  of  a  second,  of  a  similar  kind;  and  the 
young  writers,  gratified  by  the  unexpected  favour  they 
^  Won,  readily  listened  to  the  wishes  of  parents 
children.     Although  children  will  not  be  long 
or  effectively  instructed  by  mere  dulness, 
is  true  that  even  the  more  intelligent  of  them 
entertamed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  instructed, 
^^t  is  very  trivial,  or  is  very  much  deformed  by 

I.  X 
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faults  of  style.  But  it  is  happy  when  the  power  of 
pleasing  children,  and  of  strongly  engaging  their 
attention,  is  so  united  with  good  taste  and  delicate 
tact  in  the  choice  of  embellishments,  and  correct 
judgment,  and  sound  principle  in  all  that  bears  upon 
morals,  as  to  give  to  such  productions  those  merits 
that,  in  the  work  of  education,  are  of  higher  impor- 
tance than  perhaps  any  other  excellences.  For,  to 
furnish  reading,  without  vulgarizing  the  taste,  or  con- 
taminating the  imagination,  or  enfeebling  the  judgment, 
or  perverting  the  feelings,  is  a  high  praise  in  those 
who  write  for  the  young. 

A  part  of  my  sister's  contributions  to  some  of  these 
little  works,  was  composed  under  rather  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, which  must  here  be  narrated;  becaiise 
they  served  to  mature  her  character,  and  to  exhibit 
its  solid  excellences  in  a  somewhat  new  and  difficult 
situation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ALARM  OF  INVASION — FLIGHT  TO  LAVENHAM. 

OtnuNG  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year  1808, 
tbe  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  (and  it  has  since  been 
Attained  that  it  was  a  well-founded  alarm)  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  and  especially  along  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts.    Colchester  was,  at  that  time,  a 
principal  military  station :  the  incessant  movements, 
therefore,  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  held  always  in  a 
state  of  readiness  to  meet  the  expected  enemy,  tended 
of  itself  to  keep  alive  a  constant  impression  of  the 
impending  danger;  besides  this,  the  military  persons 
who  were  in  command  of  the  station,  took  pains  to 
excite  the  popular  fears.    Every  day  some  whispered 
mtimation  of  immediate  danger  from  '^the  best  au- 
thority" was  circulated  through  the  town,  till  a  strong 
general  impression  prevailed  that  the  immediate 
^^hbourhood  mighfc  very  probably,  become  the  scene 
the  first  conflict  with  the  invaders.    In  this  state  of 
^^l^lic  feeling,  not  a  few  of  those  of  the  inhabitants 
^'^Ose  means  allowed  them  to  do  so,  either  left  the 
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town  for  a  time,  or  made  such  arrangements  as  should 
enable  them  to  leave  it  at  an  hour's  notice. 

At  this  time  the  house  which,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
my  father  owned  at  Lavenham,  was  without  a  tenant : 
this  circumstance  seemed  to  invite  the  step  which  the 
fears  of  the  time  suggested — that  of  removing  a  part 
of  the  family  thither,  where  a  home  would  be  always 
in  readiness  for  those  who  remained,  should  it  be 
needed.  No  material  difficulty  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  and  it  was  determined  that  Jane, 
with  two  of  her  brothers,  and  an  infant  sister,  should 
remove  to  the  vacant  house.  This  separation  of  the 
family  took  place  in  the  middle  of  October. 

So  great  was  the  confidence  placed  by  her  parents 
in  Jane*s  discretion  and  ability,  that  they  committed 
this  divided  portion  of  their  family  to  her  care  without 
anxiety;  nor  was  their  confidence  disappointed  in  any 
instance.  Jane,  though  gifted  with  uncommon  vivacity 
of  spirit,  was  thoughtful  and  provident  in  a  degree 
rarely  found  at  her  age; — she  was  then  only  twenty. 
I  can  remember  her  active,  laborious,  and  well-con- 
certed management  of  our  little  establishment.  Such 
was  her  industry,  that  the  new  cares  of  a  family  were 
suffered  but  in  a  small  degree  to  infringe  upon  the 
customary  hours  devoted  to  engraving ;  nor  these  upon 
her  literary  engagements ;  for  her  winter  evenings  were 
assiduously  occupied  in  composing  her  share  of  some 
little  Y  jrks  which  soon  after  appeared. 
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The  characteristics  of  Jane's  mind,  and  of  her 
mother's  too,  are  displayed  in  the  letters  which  passed 
between  Lavenham  and  Colchester  at  this  time.  It 
should  be  said  in  explanation  of  some  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  these  letters,  that  the  alarm  which  had 
agitated  the  public  mind  for  many  months,  and  at 
Colchester  especially,  had  made  everybody  familiar, 
in  imagination  at  least,  with  the  terrible  confusion  to 
be  apprehended  from  an  invasion.    Even  the  wealthy 
burgesses  of  the  town  had  come  to  talk  of  shifts  and 
contrivances,  and  modes  of  living,  and  modes  of  con- 
veyance, the  most  unlike  their  ordinary  style.  Much 
more  did  those  whose  means  were  limited  reconcile 
themselves  to  such  unusual  courses.    A  start  off  to 
the  sea,  during  the  season,  might  imply  a  line  of 
post-chaises  and  what  not;  but  it  was  not  so  when, 
with  Buonaparte  on  the  coast,  or  near  it,  the  half  of 
a  frugal  family  was  to  pioneer  the  inland  flight  of  the 
whole.    There  was  a  van  or  wagon,  once  or  twice  in 
the  week,  dragging  its  cumbrous  bulk  through  deep 
Su£folk  lanes,  from  Colchester  to  Lavenham.    In  this 
van  places  were  engaged  for  four  of  the  family  and 
their  packages — not  a  few. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  soldiers' 
wives  and  infants,  who  had  been  to  take  leave  of  their 
husbands  in  the  barracks,  and  were  returning  to  their 
hamlets  in  Suffolk  and  the  midland  counties.  The  day 
of  the  family  exodus  from  Colchester,  this  van  was 
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nearly  filled  with  a  company  of  this  order.  Jane,  her 
brothers  and  sister,  were  handed  into  their  berths  in 
the  after-part — call  it  the  quarter-deck  of  the  vessel — 
whence  their  prospect  outward  was  over  the  heads  of 
a  score  of  good  women,  most  of  whom  had  a  baby  or 
two  to  nurse.  The  way  was  long — at  the  pace  of  two 
miles  per  hour,  or  little  more,  and  the  autumn  evening 
came  on  before  the  first  stage  out  of  town  was  reached  ; 
and  a  night — unusually  dark,  so  we  thought  it — made 
needful  the  one  lanthom  over  the  shafts,  which  gave 
the  driver  a  chance  of  keeping  to  the  road.  It  was 
late  when  the  welcome  announcement  roused  the  party 
from  their  unquiet  sleep,  that  a  hospitable  house  had 
been  reached.  Jane's  first  letter  to  her  mother  was 
as  follows : — 

**  Lavenham. 

"My  dear  Mother, 

"  We  are  all  safe  and  well  this  morning,  which  is  a 
matter  to  me  both  of  thankfulness  and  surprise.  We 
had,  indeed,  a  sorry  journey.  Upwards  of  twenty 
inside;  and  each  woman  had  a  young  child.  They 
were,  indeed,  of  the  lowest  sort,  but  they  were  civil 
creatures.  Our  party  appeared  to  excite  some  surprise 
amongst  them.  *I  dare  say  they're  only  going  on  a 
frolic,'  said  one :  '  No,  no,'  said  another,  '  that  they 
aren't,  by  her  grieving'  It  was  droll  to  see,  when  we 
first  set  off,  that  the  whole  party  were  in  tears,  for  the 
women  were  soldiers'  wives  just  parting  from  their 
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^lusbands,  not  knowing  whether  they  should  ever  meet 
^gain;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  dried  their 
^ears.    But  what  we  suffered  with  heat,  smells,  and 
fed  language  during  the  day,  was  nothing  to  what  we 
^ered  when  night  came  on.     The  road  bad — the 
*^on  so  loaded  that  we  expected  to  break  down, 
^Ud  the  horses  so  tired,  that  they  could  scarcely  get 
^IL    The  drivers  were  frightened,  and  you  may  be  sure 
Uie  passengers  were  so.    However,  at  half-past  nine,  we 
^mved  at  Mr.  Langle/s  door ;  for  they  would  not  drive 
to  ours, — and  we  found  them  waiting  for  us  with  much 
anxiety,  and  more  kindness.    They  would  not  hear  of 
our  going  home  that  night,  and  had  prepared  beds  for 
us.    Mrs.  Langley  was  very  poorly,  and  had  gone  to 
bed ;  but  we  had  a  nice  supper,  and  went  to  bed,  glad 
indeed  to  get  there,  for  I  had  been  terribly  ill  the  whole 
day  •  *  ♦  but  we  are  now  all  well,  and  much  refreshed 
by  our  night's  rest    Our  coming  has  excited  much  sur- 
prise, and  some  alarm.    We  have  been  this  morning 
and  have  seen  everything  safely  unpacked  at  our  house. 
The  little  parlour  with  a  nice  fire,  though  unfurnished, 
^ooks  very  comfortable,  and  we  are  qxiite  in  good  spirits. 
The  Langleys  are  really  too  kind.    They  insist  on  our 
^breakfasting  here  this  morning,  and  Mrs.  L.  presses 
to  dine,  but  that  we  shall  not  do   *   *   *   *  * 
^Irs.  L.  is  very  uneasy;  all  her  friends  live  near 
tie  coast    Pray  let  us  know  how  the  alarm  goes  on. 
^ur  garden  is  a  wild  paradise.    What  noble  willows ! 
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I  am  quite  faint  for  my  breakfast,  therefore  adieu  for 
the  present/* 

The  house  stood  in  one  of  the  least  frequented  parts 
of  the  town — the  garden  abutting  upon  a  common,  and 
the  house,  being  only  in  part  occupied,  and  scantily 
furnished,  the  aspect  of  things  within,  as  well  as 
without,  was  very  much  in  harmony  with  the  feelings 
of  terror  under  which  we  had  sought  this  asyluin. 
Jane  exhibited  on  this  occasion  the  strength  of  her 
mind;  for  although  she  was  peculiarly  subject  to  im- 
pressions of  fear,  both  from  real  and  imaginary  dangers, 
such  was  her  resolution,  and  such  the  force  of  principle, 
that,  without  wishing  to  retreat  from  her  situation,  she 
endured  (what  those  who  have  more  physical  courage 
never  endure)  the  terrors  of  a  susceptible,  and  strongly 
excited  imagination.  This  is  indeed  the  courage  of 
•  women ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  this  high  quality,  the  weaker  sex 
does  not  often  surpass  the  stronger. 

Yet  our  banishment  was  by  no  means  without  its 
enjoyments ;  for  Jane,  who  had  a  genuine  domestic 
taste,  soon  gave  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  part  of  the 
house  which  we  occupied  :  and  we  received,  during  our 
stay,  the  kindest  attentions  from  several  families  with 
which  ours  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  while  fonnerly 
resident  at  Lavenham,  I  may  here  insert  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  by  my  sister  at  this  time. 
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To  her  friend  Jane  Watkinson  she  writes — "I  believe 
Mrs.  W.  has  received  from  Ann  a  full  account  of  our 
late  flight  to  Lavenham,  where,  after  the  first  alarm 
had  subsided,  we  found  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable 
asylum,  for  some  months.    Though  we  felt  it  a  little 
mortifying,  that  our  neighbour  Buonaparte  should  have 
it  in  his  power  to  give  us  such  a  thorough  panic,  and  so 
completely  to  derange  all  our  affairs,  yet,  I  own,  I  en- 
joyed my  residence  in  the  old  spot  exceedingly.  Being 
in  our  own  house,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  I  began  to 
fancy  myself  once  more  an  inhabitant ;  and  it  was  not 
without  pain  that  I  took  leave  of  a  place  that  will  ever 
be  dear  to  me.    During  our  stay  at  Lavenham,  I  took 
some  delightful  walks  :  perhaps  you  have  by  this  time 
forgotten  most  of  them.    I  found  it  highly  interesting 
to  tread  once  more  the  oft-trod  paths  ;  and  to  recognise 
many  a  spot  that  had  been  the  scene  of  former  enjoy- 
ments.   I  know  not  whether  to  you  it  is  so;  but  with 
me,  no  local  attachments  are  so  strong  as  those  formed 
in  childhood.    ♦   ♦   ♦   ♦  ♦ 

"  Lavenham,  October  i8M,  1803. 

"My  dear  Mother, 

"We  have  safely  received  your  parcels  and 
letters ;  which  were  ver>'  acceptable  to  us.  I  am  now 
quite  comfortably  settled  in  my  new  house;  and  feel 
as  if  I  had  taken  up  my  station  here  for  a  constancy. 
I  manage  capitally,  as  you  may  suppose;  and  'give 
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satisfaction.'  I  rise  (I  am  sorry  I  cannot  use  the  plural 
number)  between  six  and  seven,  and  get  everything  in 
order  before  breakfast,  but  with  all  my  endeavours  I 
cannot  begin  engraving  before  eleven ;  to  which  I 
sit  down  again  half  an  hour  after  dinner.  We  keep 
school  very  regularly;  and  Jemima  comes  on,  both 
in  reading  and  work.  As  to  economy,  I  study  it  as 
much  as  possible ;  and,  for  our  employments — they  are 
certainly  broken  in  upon  at  present ;  but  will  be  less 
and  less  so,  as  we  get  more  settled.  We  have  not 
indulged  in  one  walk  yet ;  though  the  country  and 
weather  have  been  beautifully  inviting  :  but  we  sit  at 
the  bow  window  next  the  garden,  and  quite  enjoy 
ourselves." 

From  a  letter  of  a  later  date  a  few  sentences  may  be 
extracted : — "  I  write  this  in  hopes  of  your  having  it 
in  time  for  the  carrier,  that  you  may  know  what  things 
we  most  want.  Of  news  I  have  none ;  and  should  not 
have  written  now,  but  for  the  news  above-mentioned. 
Thank  you  for  the  carpet ;  it  is  quite  a  luxury  to  us. 
Although  we  brought  everything  absolutely  necessary 
we  have  few  conveniences ;  and  though,  if  we  were  all 
huddled  together  in  a  bam,  expecting  the  French  to 
overtake  us  every  instant,  we  might  be  very  well 
contented  with — 

*  An  open  broken  elbow  chair ; 
A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear ;  &c ; ' 
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yet,  living  quietly,   like  our  neighbours,  we  rather 
miss  the  conveniences  we  have  been  used  to.    I  must 
confess  we  did  not  fast  on  the  fast  day;  we  went, 
however,  in  the  morning  to  the  prayer  meeting,  where 
we  heard  an  excellent  prayer  from  Mr.  Meeking,  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour — ^its  length  spoiled  it ;  for  we 
were  all  ready  to  faint    In  the  afternoon,  we  walked 
with  the  children.     I  thank  you  and  father  for  what 
you  say  about  walking ;  but  really  we  seem  very  little 
to  need  more  exercise  than  we  have  in  the  house  and 
garden,  where  the  children  play  continually.     If  we 
take  a  walk  once  or  twice  a  week,  just  to  look  at  the 
old  places,  and  show  the  children  the  new  ones,  it  is 
quite  sufficient." 

The  following  letter  appears  to  have  been  written 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Lavenham  : — 


-  My  dear  Mother,  "Lavenham. 

"  I  sit  down  to  charm  you  with  an  account  of  the 
kindness  of  our  friends ;  but  first  I  will  tell  you  for 
your  comfort  that  all  the  china,  &c,  &c.  is  safely  un- 
packed, and  locked  up  in  the  buffet.  We  came  directly 
afler  breakfast  and  arranged  everything  comfortably. 
Mr.  Hickman  called  about  eleven ;  walked  round  the 
garden,  and  directed  us  how  to  manage  it ;  and  then 
we  had  a  long  consultation  as  to  how  to  open  the  little 
parlour  shutter,  which  at  last  by  dint  of  hammers  and 
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screw-drivers  we  effected,  and  no  sooner  was  it  done, 
than  we  beheld,  what  I  think  must  have  been  a  million 
of  flies,  that,  I  suppose,  having  heard  of  Buonaparte's 
intentions  had,  like  ourselves,  taken  up  their  winter 
quarters  here.  We  consulted  with  Mr.  H.  on  the 
propriety  of  having  anybody  in  the  house ;  but  he 
says  there  is  no  need ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
housebreaking  m  Lavenham.  He  only  remembers  one 
instance  many  years  ago,  at  Lingley,  and  then,  the  man 
being  hanged,  so  much  terror  was  excited,  that  no  one 
has  ventured  since  in  the  same  line.  Isaac  thinks 
Lavenham  very  desolate,  but  he  is  much  pleased  with 
the  house,  and  charmed  with  the  Hickmans,  ♦  *  ♦ 
We  had  so  many  of  that  lad/s  customary  speeches 
to-day,  that  we  could  hardly  help  laughing — 

" '  Oh,  Mr.  Taylor,  I  must  show  you  that  print  your 
father  gave  me,  before  I  went  to  America,*  said  Mr.  H., 
and  brought  it  in  directly.  *  Dear  Mr.  Hickman,*  said 
Mrs.  H.,  *  Master  Taylor  had  better  see  it  where  it 
hangs,'  and  then  led  us  into  her  elegant  drawing-room. 
They  were  much  pleased  with  the  children,  who  behaved 
very  well  They  have  a  high  idea,  they  say,  of  your 
method  of  managing  a  family.  Everybody  treats  us 
with  great  attention :  nobody  laughs  at  us  for  coming ; 
most  think  it  quite  right.  Our  letter  excited  much 
alarm  \  everybody  has  heard  of  it  The  people  by  their 
inquiries  seem  to  think  we  have  been  admitted  to 
Buonaparte's  privy  council.    *  There  are  the  Taylors,' 
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we  hear  people  whisper  as  we  go  along,  and  they  stare 
at  us  till  we  are  out  of  sight.  The  town  is  quite  in 
a  bustle  to-day ;  the  fair  much  fuller  than  we  expected. 
W^e  saw  people  coming  in  crowds  from  the  Bilstone  road 
to  it  *  •  *  *  Any  letter  you  send  (by  post)  ex- 
cept on  Sunday,  will  reach  Lavenham  the  next  day. 
Pray  write  directly,  if  there's  any  news,  good  or  bad. 

"Your  affectionate 

"  Jane." 

Jane  during  the  winter  made  an  exchange  with  her 
mother  and  sister ;  she  returning  for  a  time  to  Col- 
chester ;  and  they  taking  her  place  at  Lavenham,  Thus 
she  writes,  dating — 

"Colchester,  January  \<)th^  1804. 

"  My  dear  Mother, 

*  *  *  "  By  father's  directions  I  will  proceed  to 
answer  some  of  the  points  in  your  letter,  which  appear 
to  us  very  answerable.  •  *  ♦  The  good  people  at 
Lavenham  seem  to  us  to  go  a  little  too  far  in  their 
assertions ;  how,  for  instance,  can  they  affirm  that  Buona- 
parte never  threatened  us,  when,  besides  the  immense 
army  so  long  collected  on  the  coast,  which  we  know  was 
called  the  Army  of  England^  (and  what  was  that  but 
a  threat?) — did  he  not  declare  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
that  he  would  settle  the  dispute  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames)  And  was  not  that  a  threat?  Besides  num- 
berless other  instances  in  which  we  canmt  have  been 
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totally  misinformed.  What  do  you  mean  by  sapng 
their  numbers  are  inconsiderable?  Are  there  not  cer- 
tainly 200,000  men  collected  on  the  coast,  besides  large 
armies  in  other  parts  of  France!  And  it  appears  to 
us  a  little  inconsistent  that  people  should  at  one  time 
maintain  that  Buonaparte  never  intended,  or  thought 
of  invading  us,  and  then,  that  if  we  were  not  so 
much  prepared  to  oppose  them  they  certainly  would 
invade  us!  As  to  the  French  army  being  in  winter 
quarters,  we  have  never  heard  it,  nor  do  we  believe 
it ;  and,  as  to  all  danger  being  over  for  the  winter^  very 
strong  expectations  have  been  raised  about  this  day 
month;  and  Heath  has  very  lately  had  fresh  orders 
from  Government  to  make  provision  in  Cambridgeshire  ; 
as  they  are  considerably  expected  on  the  Norfolk  coast, 
and  to  come  round  through  Cambridge. 

"We  think  it  looks  very  like  a  Providential  inter- 
position that  the  weather  has  been  so  remarkably  and 
unusually  mild.  They  say  in  Holland  that  their  ports 
not  being  frozen  is  almost  unexampled^  and  indeed  it 
appears  nearly  as  remarkable  as  the  Waal  being  frozen 
when  the  French  took  Holland.  Though  at  Colchester 
there  are  many  unbelievers  and  laughers  \  there  are  many 
too  who  still  entertain  strong  fears.  Henry  Thorn,  for 
one,  firmly  believes  they  will  come,  and  advises  us  not 
to  return.  The  Stapletons  have  returned,  on  account  of 
their  school — ^by  no  means  because  they  think  the  danger 
is  over.   The  King's  camp  equipage  is  come  to  Chelms- 
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ford,  and  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  palace  (at  Worcester) 
is  preparing  for  the  Royal  family  to  fly  to.  A  telegraph, 
which  will  cost  1000/.  is  now  erecting  at  our  barracks. 
Do  all  these  things  look  as  though  all  danger  were  over  1 
As  to  this  being  a  garrison  town,  it  is  of  no  use  at  all, 
unless  it  were  fortified^  which  is  not  the  case  with  any 
town  in  England;  and  Colchester,  as  a  considerable 
town,  and  one  so  near  the  coast,  must  be  more  likely  to 
attract  the  enemy,  than  an  obscure  out-of-the-way  place 
like  Lavenham." 

The  following  letter  from  her  mother  to  Jane,  must 
have  been  written  late  in  this  autumn. 

'*  Thursday^  10  clock, 

"My  sweet  Darlings, 

"Your  epistle  received  last  nijght  was  truly 
refreshing;  it  gratified  us  in  so  many  points  that  we 
read  it  twice  over,  and  it  is  now  on  the  road  to  London 
to  gratify  our  dear  friends  there.  Your  management  is 
unexceptionable,  is  admirable — save  in  one  point ;  and 
now  I  am  going  to  scold  most  heartily.  You  hocist  that 
you  have  not  taken  one  walk  since  you  have  been  there ! 
More  shame  for  you.  I  wonder  you  dared  to  mention 
such  a  thing.  No  exercise !  Perhaps  you  will  say  you 
have  enough  with  the  household  affairs;  but  where  is 
Isaac's  1  Where  is  the  children's  %  Shame  on  you  ! 
Your  father  was  quite  surprised  at  it,  and  desires  me  to 
say  that  he  expects  you  to  walk  every  day  when  the 
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weather  will  permit,  for  an  hour ;  also  see  that  the 
children  run  in  the  garden.  Are  they  good  ?  I  hope 
Jeffs  education  is  not  at  a  stand,  and  that  he  keeps 
school-hours.  I  am  very  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  send  you  a  seed-cake ;  but  on  Tuesday,  when  we 
should  have  baked,  we  could  get  no  yeast :  yesterday 
you  know  was  fast-day ;  we  therefore  cannot  bake  before 
to-morrow ;  I  promise  then  to  send  you  one  next  week. 
As  for  the  linen,  by  all  means  have  it  washed  at  Lavenham. 
Send  me  home  everything  that  wants  mending :  pray  let 
nothing  get  out  of  repair,  but  send  it  home  at  once.  As 
for  kitchen-utensils,  you  must  first  tell  me  what  you  want. 
I  thought  you  had  taken  all  necessaries ;  however,  I  will 
accommodate  you  to  the  best  of  my  power  when  I  know 
your  wants.  And  now  for  news:  all  here  is  perfectly 
quiet,  and  still  no  thinking  people  at  all  doubt  our  being 
invaded;  but  as  to  their  success  there  are  different 
opinions  :  the  foolish  and  uninformed,  which  you  know 
in  Colchester  is  by  much  the  greatest  part,  now  laugh  at 
the  late  alarm — laugh  at  those  who  have  lefl  the  town — 
laugh  at  General  Craig — laugh  at  everything,  and  think 
all  as  safe  and  secure  as  if  they  were  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  :  sure  this  is  not  one  of  those  awful  still  calms  before 
a  violent  storm  \  certain  it  is  that  General  Craig  is  still 
indefatigable  in  spite  of  all  laughing ;  the  Butter  Market 
is  being  walled  up  to  make  a  guard-house ;  and  every- 
thing goes  on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Yesterday  was 
the  Fast;  the  volunteers,  mayor,  &c,  all  went  to  St 
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James's  to  hear  Mr.  Round,  who  preached  from  the 
Maccabees  I  Your  father  entered,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  most  seriously  and  earnestly  into  the  spirit  of 
the  fast  He  took  one  half-round  of  toast  at  breakfast, 
and  no  dinner :  I  took  no  breakfast,  save  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  a  very  little  dinner ;  no  cloth  laid  :  and  Martin 
and  Kitty  were  very  compliant  Your  father  and  Martin 
went  to  meeting  in  the  morning;  in  the  afternoon  we 
lead  and  prayed  at  home;  and  in  the  evening  had  a 
lecture  at  oiu*  own  place.  I  chose  the  text ;  it  was  this  : 
David's  words  to  Goliath  of  Gath, — *  Thou  comest  to  me 
'with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield,  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God 
of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied.'  It  was 
a  wonderful  discourse.  The  people  came  about  your 
father  in  the  vestry,  and  begged  him  to  have  it  printed ; 
several  of  them  saying  they  '  would  be  five  shillings  to- 
wards the  expense.'  His  comparison  between  Goliath 
of  Gath  and  Buonaparte  was  ingenious :  Goliath  has 
three  significations, — Revolution,  Captivity,  and  Passing 
over  :  he  dwelt  some  time  on  his  armour,  his  target,  his 
apear  like  a  weaver's  beam,  compared  to  the  amazing 
preparations  now  made  to  invade  us  :  on  the  Lord  as  the 
God  of  Hosts — exhorting  to  trust  in  Him  as  such.  He 
feared,  should  they  make  the  attempt,  many  of  our  dear 
countrymen  would  wallow  in  their  blood  ;  and  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  afiectionate  terms  to  those  of  the 
volunteers  now  before  him  (in  their  uniforms),  praying  the 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Lord  of  Hosts  to  cover  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle, 
&c.    But  I  shall  have  Gosling  call,  and  must  conclude. 

**  I  had  intended  to  send  you  the  other  three  chairs, 
but  he  cannot  take  them.  I  will,  however,  try  him  with 
the  little  parlour  carpet.  I  think  you  will  be  glad  of  it ; 
if  he  cannot  take  it,  Finchman  shall,  with  the  chairs,  &c. 
next  week.  Your  dear  father  set  off  this  morning  for 
London  with  Mrs.  Stapleton,  the  two  girls,  Joseph,  old 

Stapleton,  and  Miss  B  ,  who,  I  rejoice  to  say  (poor 

thing),  is  going  to  be  governess  to  Butler's  children,  while 
school  is  suspended ;  so  here  I  am  all  alone ;  but  God, 
who  always  gives  strength  for  the  day,  supports  my 
spirits  wonderfully.  I  am  tolerable  in  health,  and  Martin 
is  very  good ;  so,  my  dear  girl,  make  yourself  easy.  When 
your  father  returns,  unless  things  should  very  much  alter 
for  the  better,  his  intention  is  to  send  you  more  and 
more  of  his  property  weekly,  and  after  the  wash  I  propose 
with  Martin  to  pay  you  a  visit  for  a  week  or  two,  when 
Isaac  would  return  home,  and  when  Martin  has  continued 
as  long  as  himself,  he  shall  return  again  j  so  they  shall 
take  it  in  turns.  Our  dear  Ann  shall  also  pay  you  a 
visit,  for  we  see  no  likelihood  of  your  quitting  your 
station  all  the  winter,  unless  something  very  decisive 
takes  place.  As  for  the  kindness  of  your  friends,  we 
cannot  say  enough  to  express  our  gratitude.  God  bless 
them  all,  and  you  my  dear  dutiful  children,  the  comforts 
of  my  life,  the  solace  of  my  heart    Farewell  all, 

"  Ann  Taylor.- 
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Towards  the  close  of  her  stay  at  Lavenham,  Jane 
writes  to  her  mother : — 

"  Could  you  see  us  just  now,  I  cannot  tell  whether 
yon  would  most  laugh  at,  or  pity  us.  I  am  sitting 
in  the  middle  jof  the  room,  surrounded  with  beds,  chairs, 
tables,  boxes,  &c  &c,  and  every  room  is  the  same. 
But  our  brains  are  in  still  greater  confusion — not  know- 
ing now  what  to  do.  Have  you  heard  this  new  alarm  1 
It  is  said  the  French  are  actually  embarking.  Mr. 
Hickman  strongly  advises  us  not  to  move  till  we  hear 
something  more.  We  have  at  length  resolved  to  wait, 
at  all  events  till  Saturday  ;  and  if  you  write  by  return  of 
post,  we  shall  be  able  to  act  then  according  to  your 
wishes;  but  in  the  meantime  we  shall  be  in  a  most 
deli^tiul  plight,  for  most  of  the  things  are  packed  up, 
ready  to  go  to-morrow :  and  then,  if  after  all  we  must 
stay,  it  will  be  vexatious  enough.  If  you  find  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  alarm,  you  will  of  course  order 
OS  home  directly.  But  do  not  fail  to  write,  for  we  are 
quite  deplorable. 

"And  now,  having  despatched  all  my  business,  let  me 
thank  my  dear  mother  for  her  wholesome  reprimand, 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  a  lesson  for  the  future.  I  feel  no 
inclination  to  apologize  for  myself;  but  acknowledge, 
upon  reflection,  I  was  wrong — when  I  wrote  I  did  not 
reflect.    Yet  this  I  can  say :  that,  whatever  opinion  I 

may  have  formed  of  Mr.  ,  I  have  never  been 

otherwise  than  polite  to  him.  What  I  said  to  L.  was 
M  2 
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unpremeditated ;  and  believe  me,  if  I  had  thought  it 
probable  that  she  would  ever  have  met  him,  I  should 
not  have  said  what  I  did.  Further,  I  declare  I  do  not 
despise  the  gentleman,  and  I  wrote  only  for  my  amuse- 
ment ;  though  it  should  not  have  been  at  another  person's 
expense." 

The  alarm  of  invasion  scarcely  subsided  till  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.  But  at  the  earliest  appearance  of 
returning  security,  Mr.  Taylor  gladly  recalled  his  family 
to  their  home ;  and  in  the  month  of  February  we  were 
once  more  united  under  the  paternal  roof. 

The  winter  passed  at  Lavenham,  under  circumstances 
of  this  sort;  the  mind  kept  alive  by  responsibilities, 
alarms,  and  unremitted  occupations,  and  also  the 
stimulus  of  new  literary  engagements,  had  great  in- 
fluence in  giving  strength  and  energy  to  Jane's  cha- 
racter. In  her  twentieth  year  these  various  excitements 
would  naturally  take  more  effect  upon  her  principles 
and  feelings  than  they  would  have  done  ten  years  later 
in  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 


About  this  time  commenced  that  series  of  deaths  among 
her  earlier  young  friends,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is 
made  in  Jane's  letters.  The  death  of  the  four  lovel> 
sisters,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  several  other  endeared  companions. 
But  while  early  intimacies  were  thus  dissolved,  the  more 
important  and  more  lasting  friendships  that  had  now 
been  formed  were  strengthened,  and  became  every  year 
the  sources  of  increased  pleasure  and  advantage.  The 
simimer  months  were  always  enlivened  by  visits  from 
some  of  our  young  friends;  and  the  records  which  I 
find  among  my  sister's  papers,  of  these  social  enjoy- 
ments, show  that  she  derived  from  them,  both  the 
liveliest  delight  and  the  most  important  benefits.  The 
interruption  occasioned  by  these  visits  to  ordinary  occu- 
pation, was  not  much  greater  than  was  needed  to  recruit 
the  spirits,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  unremitting 
occupation  of  the  winter  months ;  for  as  soon  as  evening 
walks  were  no  longer  practicable,  the  labours  of  the  pen 
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were  eagerly  resumed,  and,  till  the  returning  summer, 
rarely  suspended. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  reluctant 
consent  which  their  father  and  mother  gave  to  their 
daughter's  literary  engagements;  and  I  have  said  that 
the  latter  would  have  thought  anything  probable  rather 
than  that  she  should  herself  ever  come  before  the  public 
as  an  author.  This  unthought-of  event  did,  however, 
actually  occur,  some  years  later  than  the  time  now  in 
view.  Both  father  and  mother  won  success  in  different 
lines  as  authors ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  various  works  pro- 
ductions of  the  "  Family  Pen,"  the  titles  of  several  works 
will  be  found  which,  in  their  day,  were  received  with 
much  favour,  and  some  of  which  have  maintained  their 
place  among  books  of  the  same  class — up  to  this  present 
time.  My  mother  was  in  her  fiftieth  year  when  the  volume 
entitled  "Maternal  Solicitude*'  appeared.  This  book 
passed  through  several  editions  within  three  or  four  years 
after  its  first  publication.  My  father's  book — "Advice 
to  the  Teens,"  has  also  had  an  extensive  circulation. 

Jane's  letters  to  her  young  friends  will  best  exhibit  her 
feelings,  and  describe  her  employments  at  this  period. 

TO  MISS  SARAH  LUCK  CONDER. 

•  Colchester,  December  2oth^  1805. 

Mv  DEAR  Luck, 

If,  four  or  five  years  ago,  you  had  suffered  so 

long  a  chasm  to  be  made  in  our  correspondence,  I  should 
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doubtless  have  indulged  in  some  such  painful  soliloquy 
as  you  have  prepared  for  me;  or  perhaps  in  a  yet 
more  touching  and  plaintive  strain.  But  now,  enjoying 
all  the  sober  rationality  of  maturer  age — now,  having 
happily  passed  that  wild  and  fanciful  season,  by  some 
denominated  the  silly  age — or,  at  least,  being  a  degree 
or  two  more  rational  than  I  was  then,  I  feel  far  more 
disposed  to  attribute  the  long  intervals  to  which  every 
correspondence  is  liable,  to  some  of  those  thousand 
nameless  hindrances  which  every  day  presents,  and  to 
that  inconvenient  spirit  of  procrastination,  of  which 
most  of  us  more  or  less  partake,  than  to  declining 
affection,  to  fickleness,  or  to  affront.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  occiured  to  you  in  the  course  of  this  long  period, 
which  I  fear  has  nearly  put  you  out  of  breath,  that  I 
have  been  speaking  one  word  for  you,  and  two  for 
myself:  it  would  be  very  unfair  for  you  to  suppose  so ; 
but  even  should  your  supposition  be  just,  you  will  allow 
that  to  afford  another  person  one  third  of  a  good  thing, 
that  might  have  been  all  one's  own,  is  no  mean  pro- 
portion. But  now  it  will  be  making  a  poor  return  for 
all  this  generosity,  if  you  should  become  more  than  ever 
remiss  in  your  communications ;  and  then  make  your- 
self easy  by  thinking  that  Jane  will  only  impute  it  to 
"some  nameless  hindrance,  or  an  inconvenient  spirit 
of  procrastination." 

But  now  for  your  grave  and  appropriate  question, 
namely — **What  do  you  think  of  this  famous  victory 
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(Trafalgar)  1 "  To  which,  after  due  consideration,  I  reply : 
Why,  pray,  what  do  you  think  of  it  %  for  I  make  little 
doubt  that  we  have  thought  much  alike  on  the  subject. 
Should  you,  however,  question  this,  and  suppose  that  my 
humbler  ideas  have  not  stretched  to  the  same  height  as 
yours,  I  will  convince  you  of  the  contrary,  by  endea- 
vouring to  recall  some  of  the  reflections  that  were 
inspired  by  this  "  famous  victory."  And  first  I  thought 
that — it  was  a  very  "  famous  victory  ; "  did  not  you  % — 
and  besides  this,  and  much  more,  I  thought  a  great 
many  things  that  the  newspapers  had  very  obligingly 
thought,  ready  for  me.  Well,  but  to  speak  in  a  graver 
strain,  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  hear  what  I  have 
really  thought  about  our  late  victories; — why  read 
on: — 

Now,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  my  private 
opinion  could  in  no  way  affect  the  public  weal,  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  form  one  without  restraint;  well 
knowing  that  I  might  vainly  attempt  to  pluck  one  leaf 
from  the  hero's  laurel,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so, 
which  I  assure  you  I  am  not.  For  every  one  who 
performs  his  part  with  zeal  and  success,  claims  respect : 
and  who  can  deny  that  Nelson  has  nobly  performed  his  1 
But  tell  me,  is  the  character  of  the  warrior  in  itself 
to  be  admired]  or,  rather,  can  it  be  loved?  From 
what  motives  does  a  man  at  first  devote  himself  to 
the  trade  of  war  1  Do  you  not  think  it  is  more  often 
from  a  desire  of  glory  than  firom  patriotism  %   And  now^ 
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though  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  discover  what  there 
is  either  amiable  or  generous  in  the  love  of  glory ^  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  discern  it.  I  cannot  tell  how  or 
why  it  is  a  less  selfish  principle  than  the  love  of  riches. 
Is  not  he  in  reality  the  truest  patriot  who  fills  up  his 
station  in  private  life  well — he  who  loves  and  promotes 
peace,  both  public  and  private;  who,  knowing  that  his 
coontiy's  prosperity  depends  much  more  on  its  virtue 
than  its  arms,  resolves  that  his  individual  endeavours 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  promote  this  desirable  end) 
And  is  not  he  the  greatest  hero  who  is  able  to  despise 
public  honours  for  the  sake  of  private  usefulness — ^he 
who  has  learned  to  subdue  his  own  inclinations,  to  deny 
himself  every  gratification  inconsistent  with  virtue  and 
piety,  who  has  conquered  his  passions,  and  subdued  his 
own  spirit  1  Surely  he  is  "  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city,"  or  a  squadron.  If  the  great  men  of  the  earth  did 
but  act  on  these  principles,  our  heroes  would  be  sadly  at 
a  loss  for  want  of  employment;  I  fear  they  would  be 
obliged  to  turn  to  making  ploughshares  and  pruning- 
hooks. 

Now  perhaps  you  will  call  me  an  ungrateful  creature, 
but  really  I  think  I  am  not  so — though,  certainly,  I  have 
not  joined  without  some  secret  misgivings  in  the  un- 
qualified plaudits  that  have  sounded  firom  all  quarters. 
If  so  many  brave  men  must  be  sacrificed,  I  heartily 
rejoice  that  the  dear-bought  victory  was  ours.  But  how 
is  it  possible,  while  we  regard  them  not  merely  as 
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machines  of  war,  but  as  immortal  beings,  to  rejoice 
without  sorrow  and  dismay  in  the  result  of  the  ren- 
contre 1   *   *  * 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Colchester,  Fd>ruary  12/*,  1806. 

*  *  *  In  truth,  Jane  Taylor  of  the  morning  and 
Jane  Taylor  of  the  evening  are  as  different  people, 
in  their  feelings  and  sentiments,  as  two  such  intimate 
friends  can  possibly  be.  The  former  is  an  active  handy 
little  body,  who  can  make  beds  or  do  plain  work,  and 
now  and  then  takes  a  fancy  for  drawing,  &c.  But  the 
last-mentioned  lady  never  troubles  her  head  with  these 
menial  affairs  ; — nothing  will  suit  her  but  the  pen ; — ^and 
though  she  does  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  this  way, 
yet  she  so  far  surpasses  the  first-named  gentlewoman, 
that  any  one  who  had  ever  received  a  letter  from  both, 
would  immediately  distinguish  between  the  two,  by  the 
difference  of  the  style.  But  to  drop  this  ingenious 
allegory,  I  assure  you  it  represents  the  truth,  and  I  am 
pretty  well  determined  not  again  to  attempt  letter- 
writing  before  breakfast.  For  really  I  am  a  mere 
machine — the  most  stupid  and  dronish  creature  you 
can  imagine,  at  this  time.  The  unsentimental  realities 
of  breakfast  may  claim  some  merit  in  restoring  my 
mental  faculties;  but  its  effects  are  far  surpassed  by 
the  evening's  tea:  after  that  comfortable,  social,  in- 
vigorating meal,  I  am  myself  and  begin  to  think  the 
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world  a  pleasanter  place,  and  my  friends  more  agreeable 
people,  and  entre  nous,  myself  a  much  more  respectable 
personage,  than  they  have  seemed  during  the  day ;  so 
that  by  eight  o'clock  I  am  just  worked  up  to  a  proper 
state  of  mind  for  writing.  If  you  are  liable  to  these 
changing  frames,  you  will  not  only  excuse  and  feel  for 
me,  but  heartily  acquiesce  in  my  resolution  of  now 
putting  down  the  pen  till  the  evening. 

It  is  now  indeed  evening,  and  several  days  have 
elapsed  since  I  wrote  the  foregoing,  and  I  do  assure 
you  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  unable  to  fill 
another  sheet  in  time  for  my  father's  departure,  should 
prevail  with  me  to  send  you  so  much  nonsense.  I  often 
reproach  myself  for  writing  such  trifling  letters ;  but  it  is 
so  easy  to  trifle,  and  so  hard  to  write  what  may  be  worth 
reading,  that  it  is  a  sad  temptation  not  to  attempt 
it   •   •  ♦ 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Colchester,  May  SiA,  1S06. 

My  dear  Luck, 

I  have  just  been  taking  a  solitary  turn  round 
our  pretty  garden,  on  this  most  lovely  evening ;  and  glad 
should  I  have  been  to  have  enjoyed  it  in  company  with 
my  dear  Luck.  But  as  this  was  a  fruitless  wish,  I  thought 
I  could  do  nothing  better  than  return  to  my  desk,  and 
spend  an  hour  with  you  in  this  way.  Ann  and  a  young 
friend  who  is  come  to  stay  with  us  while  father  and 
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mother  are  absent,  are  going  to  enjoy  this  serene  sky 
abroad ;  but  I  have  determined  to  forbear  that  pleasure, 
for  the  sake  of  enjoying  even  this  imperfect  intercourse 
with  you. 

My  dear  Luck,  much  as  I  love  London  for  the 
friends  it  contains,  I  think  my  delight  in  country  scenery 
increases  every  year ;  and  while  I  occasionally  cast  a 
wistful  look  towards  places  where  I  feel  a  heart  interest 
— feeling  as  if  hnprisoned  in  this  uncongenial  spot :  yet 
when  I  contrast  smoke,  and  noise,  and  darkness,  with 
the  smiling  landscape,  and  the  clear  sky,  and  all  the 
beauties  of  a  country  walk,  which  is  here  always  within 
reach,  I  forget  my  privations  of  other  kinds,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant 
places."  I  doubt  not  that,  if  I  live,  the  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  look  back  to  our  social  evening  walks  here 
with  rapture — or,  perhaps,  with  agony!  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  know  happier  days  than  these,  though  now, 
indeed,  I  am  not  without  my  anxieties ;  but,  oh !  how 
much  deeper  anxieties  may  I  have  to  encounter !  When 
I  look  without,  and  observe  the  portion  of  affliction 
which  is  distributed  to  others,  and  more  especially  when 
I  look  within,  and  see  the  mass  of  vanity  and  worldly- 
mindedness  which  perhaps  can  be  dispelled  only  by 
affliction,  I  assure  you  I  tremble;  and  while  I  look 
round  on  my  many,  many  comforts, — not,  I  hope,  with- 
out an  emotion  of  thankfulness — I  feel  the  wisdom  of 
enjoying  them  now :  one  link  broken  in  the  dear  family 
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ehaiOy  and  the  happiness  I  now  enjoy  could,  I  think, 
never  be  entirely  restored ;  and  oh,  how  soon  it  may  be 
snapped !  What  a  wide  field  for  anxiety  and  distress 
is  a  large  family,  to  every  member  of  which  one's  happi- 
ness seems  to  cling !  Yet  we  know  they  are  but  "  short 
comforts,  borrowed  now,  to  be  repaid  anon."  In  this 
li^t  I  would  ever  desire  to  regard  them  with  a  feeling 
of  grateful  pleasure  as  to  the  present,  and  of  cheerful 
resignation  for  the  future. 

I  feel  much  gratified  by  the  many  expressions  of 
affection  contained  in  yoiu:  last  letter ;  this  is  the  sweetest 
music  I  can  listen  to.  The  voice  of  affection  is  distinct 
from  that  of  flattery ;  and  I  hope  the  former  will  ever  be 
more  delightful  to  me  than  the  latter.  To  merit  the 
esteem  of  the  few  individuals  whose  esteem  I  believe 
myself  to  enjoy,  is  my  constant  wish,  and  almost  my 
highest  ambition.  I  do  not  know  why  I  have  said 
almost;  for  I  know  nothing  more  desirable — nothing 
which  could  make  me  more  truly  happy. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

CoucKBsrrmi,  SepUmber  2^h,  1806. 
Good  morning  to  you,  my  dear  L.  But  if  you  are, 
as  I  conjecture,  enjoying  the  last  grateful  slumber,  be- 
lieve me,  I  intend  not  to  disturb  you ;  though  I  own  it 
seems  a  little  hard  that  I  should  be  employed  so  early 
(for  it  is  only  half-past  seven)  for  your  amusement  and 
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instruction.  And,  moreover,  that  I  may  have  all  the 
praise  that  belongs  to  me,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that 
I  have  been  up  this  Ihour  or  more,  and  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  business ;  while  you,  perhaps,  have  only 
been  struggling  with  an  obstinate  dream,  that  at  last  has 
left  you  with  all  its  delusions,  to  awake  no  wiser  or 
happier  than  you  were  yesterday.  If  this  has  been  your 
case,  I  heartily  sympathise  with  you ;  for  often  has  my 
evil  genius  thus  tormented  me ;  though,  in  truth,  I  have 
no  great  right  to  complain  of  him,  since  I  must  allow 
that  in  my  waking  dreams  I  have  not  unfrequently 
practised  the  same  species  of  torture  upon  myself. 

But  to  be  serious,  my  dear  L.,  I  do  believe  that 
this  habit  of  castle-building  is  very  injurious  to  the  mind. 
I  know  I  have  sometimes  lived  so  much  in  a  castle^  as 
almost  to  forget  that  I  lived  in  a  house;  and  while  I 
have  been  carefully  arranging  aerial  matters  there,  have 
left  all  my  solid  business  in  disorder  here.  To  be  per- 
petually fancying  what  might  be,  makes  us  forget  what 
we  really  are ;  and  while  conjuring  up  what  we  might 
have,  we  are  negligent  of  what  we  really  possess.  You 
will  perceive  I  am  recollecting  youthful  follies :  do  not 
suppose,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  now  indulge  in  these 
childish  reveries.  At  my  age,  you  know,  I  go  soberly 
on,  doing  my  proper  business  in  its  regular  routine. 
Will  you  believe  that  I  ever  suffer  my  thoughts  to 
wander  from  the  employment  of  my  hands  1  If,  for 
example,  I  am  making  tea,  I  think  about  the  tea,  the 
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tea-pot,  the  water,  the  sugar,  the  cream,  the  bread,  the 
butter,  and  the  plate,  all  in  regular  succession ;  then  of 
the  company,  when  it  is  proper  to  make  the  customary 
inquiries — and,  think  you,  at  any  other  times  1  In  short, 
I  am  now  a  discreet  personage,  having  left  all  the  follies 
of  sixteen  far  in  the  background. 

If  you  remembered  Eliza  L.  Stapleton,  in  health, 
you  were,  I  dare  say,  much  shocked  by  the  alteration. 
Poor  L.  is  also  on  her  journey ;  whether  she  will  ever 
reach  Exeter  is  doubtful;  if  she  do,  I  fear  she  will 
survive  her  arrival  a  very  short  time.  You  are  now 
witnessing  the  progress  of  this  complaint  in  your  cousin. 
Let  me  hear  continually,  when  you  write,  how  she  is. 
E.  and  L.  make  six  of  our  immediate  friends  whom  we 
have  attended  in  this  disorder ;  besides  many  others,  not 
so  near  to  us,  who  have  gone  in  the  same  way.  That  I, 
who  am  certainly  delicate,  have  stood  so  long,  and  under 
many  disadvantages,  is  more  than  might  have  been 
expected ;  and  I  hope  excites  thankfulness.  I  have  for 
some  time  felt  as  if  waiting  for  my  turn.  To  hear  only 
that  any  of  my  friends  has  a  cough,  alarms  me  now; 
and  I  look  round  upon  them  all  with  an  anxious  eye — 
which  of  them  am  I  next  to  lose  ]   ♦    ♦  ♦ 

TO  MISS  ELIZA  FORBES. 

Colchester,  December  6th,  1806. 
•    *    And  now  will  you  allow  me  to  call  in  question 
the  accuracy  and  justice  of  some  of  your  opinions. 
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though  formed,  as  you  assure  me,  on  the  accumulated 
experience  of  "  three-score  years  and  ten."  I  will  not 
accuse  you  of  doing  the  world  injustice,  for  even  the 
peep  I  have  had  at  it  convinces  me  that  it  is,  as  you 
say,  "  deceit  and  wickedness ;  '*  but  surely  there  are  some 
honest  souls — some  who  are  disinterested,  open-hearted, 
and  affectionate ;  at  least,  if  it  is  not  so — if  those  whom 
I  have  long  thought  it  my  greatest  happiness  to  love, 
and  whom  my  unbiassed  judgment  has  taught  me  to 
respect  and  venerate,  I  ought  rather  to  suspect  and  fear 
— I  do  not  wish  to  be  undeceived ;  I  would  rather  be 
imposed  upon  ever  so  often,  than  endure  the  torture  of 
a  constant  state  of  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Yes,  my  dear 
Eliza,  you  must  not  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  believ- 
ing I  have  a  real  share  in  your  affections  ;  you  must  still 
allow  me  to  think  of  you  as  a  friend^  without  indulging 
a  fear  that  you  will  violate  the  sacred  title.  The  best 
use,  I  think,  that  we  can  make  of  the  many  instances  of 
duplicity  and  insincerity  which  every  day  brings  before 
our  view,  is  to  learn  thereby  to  suspect  ourselves  ;  here, 
indeed,  we  cannot  be  too  watchful,  or  too  accurate  in 
our  examinations ;  but,  alas !  how  much  easier  is  it  to 
decide  upon  the  conduct  and  motives  of  others,  than 
to  weigh  and  analyse  our  own !  and  what  abundant 
cause  have  we  for  deep  humiliation,  when  we  arrive  at 
the  springs  of  most  of  our  best  performances ! 

The  result  of  such  reflections  as  these  I  have  found 
very  satisfactory  and  decisive :  I  find  that  it  is  quite 
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in  vain  to  attempt  to  perform  any  action,  to  think  any 
thought,  or  to  cultivate  any  amiable  sentiment  aright, 
unless  it  be  done  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
with  a  humble  dependence  on  His  supporting  hand  :  of 
this  important  truth  every  day  brings  fresh  conviction 
to  my  mind.  I  have  long  mourned  over  my  temper, 
naturally  irritable  and  impatient :  I  have  read  of,  and 
I  have  witnessed,  examples  of  uniform  sweetness  and 
meekness  of  temper,  which  have  at  once  made  me  blush 
at  my  own  deficiencies,  and  stimulated  me  to  those  exer- 
tions which  others  have  successfully  made  in  conquering 
their  evil  propensities.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
make  a  noble  stand  against  the  risings  of  my  temper, 
whatever  provocations  might  occiu:: — but  alas!  how 
feeble  were  .  those  resolutions  ! — perhaps  they  yielded 
to  the  very  first  attack,  and  the  work  was  all  to  be  done 
anew.  What  then  was  to  be  done?  Must  I  give  all 
over ;  and  suffer  my  ungovemed  temper  to  prevail  ? 
No;  but  I  must  first  seek  assistance  from  One  whose 
"strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness,"  who  is 
as  able  to  still  the  storms  of  passion,  as  to  say  to  the 
raging  waves,  "  Peace,  be  still : " — I  must  not  hope  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  to  anger  or  fretfulness 
of  one  short  day,  if  I  have  not  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  prayed  to  be  enabled  to  overcome  evil.  One 
had  better  forget  to  say,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  than  to  put  up  the  fervent  petition,  "  Lead  me 
not  into  temptation." 

VOL.  L  N 
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But  this  is  not  all : — He  who  searches  the  heart  will 
not  afford  me  strength  to  overcome  my  temper,  un- 
less He  sees  a  right  motive  urging  me  to  attempt  it 
If  I  wish  to  be  amiable  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
might  wish  to  be  accomplished,  or  beautiful;  that  is, 
that  I  may  be  admired,  or  beloved,  or  respected ;  can 
I  hope  for  success?  Oh  no;  if  I  be  not  actuated  by 
an  humble  desire  to  obey  the  commands  of  God,  and 
follow  the  bright  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  hatred 
of  all  that  is  sinful,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  be  "  holy 
as  He  is  holy,"  I  must  still  strive  and  pray  in  vain. 
How  does  this  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and 
show  the  absolute  necessity  of  Divine  assistance !  Not 
that  I  think  a  modest  wish  to  please  can  be  sinfiil ; 
indeed,  without  it,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to  please ; 
but  this  must  not  be  the  grand  spring  of  action,  unless 
we  would  prefer  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-creatures 
to.  the  favour  of  God.  ♦  *  * 

TO  MISS  S.  L.  CONDER. 

Colchester,  October  12M,  1807. 
*  *  *  In  the  conversation  we  had  together  at 
•Nayland,  you  may  remember  we  lamented  the  trifling 
style  into  which  we  too  often  fall  in  our  correspondence. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  real  evil,  though  a  very  common 
one  :  as  in  conversation,  so  in  writings  it  is  easier  ta  chat 
than  to  converse:  it  is  easier  to  be  witty  than  wise. 
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One  can  fill  all  sides  of  a  sheet  without  stopping  a 
minute,  in  sucli  a  way  that  one  is  quite  ashamed  to 
peruse  it  when  done.  If  the  mind  is  fatigued,  or  in  an 
uncomfortable  frame,  what  a  labour  it  is  to  think  !  and, 
at  such  a  time,  one  is  under  a  strong  temptation  to  give 
the  pen  a  full  licence— curbing  it  neither  by  reason  nor 
conscience :  and  what  a  range  will  it  take  when  thus 
left  to  itself!  But  my  dear  is  not  this  making  that 
useless,  or  at  best  a  mere  diversion,  which  might  be 
hi^y  beneficial)  And  is  not  a  similar  fault  often 
chargeable  upon  personal  intercourse]  So  seldom  as 
we  meet,  and  so  short  as  are  our  interviews,  what  a  pity 
that  they  should  be  trifled  away !  Whenever  we  have 
had  a  friend  with  us,  I  sigh  to  think  that  so  few  of  the 
hours  in  which  we  have  had  their  company  have  been 
occupied  by  anything  like  improving  conversation.  For 
otu-  own  parts,  I  think  the  fault  may,  in  great  measure, 
be  traced  to  our  taste  for  drollery,  I  have  frequently 
regarded  this  propensity  as  a  misfortune:  especially  as 
it  is  so  rarely  overcome.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  L.,  you 
hare  seen  enough  of  it,  and  of  its  consequences,  to 
make  you  think  very  much  as  I  do  on  this  subject 
Does  not  a  jest  frequently  put  a  stop  to  an  interesting 
conversation,  or  dissipate  a  train  of  useful  reflections  1 
And  do  not  droU  turns  of  expression,  or  humorous 
associations,  occasionally  interfere  even  with  our  most 
ferious  engagements  \  Have  not  these  ideas  frequently 
occurred  to  you?  But  to  what  does  all  this  tend  \  Why, 

N  2 
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I  hope  to  an  endeavour  towards  reformation  : — at  any 
rate,  I  will  try  this  time  to  write  a  letter  without  trifling. 

In  your  last  letter  you  just  introduced  the  subject 
which  ought  to  be  more  interesting  to  us  than  any  other. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  those  who  are  united  in  the 
bonds  of  friendship — as  I  hope,  my  dear  L.,  we  are, 
and  ever  shall  be — and  who  profess  to  be  journeying 
together  on  the  same  pilgrimage,  towards  the  same 
happy  home,  should  so  rarely  exchange  a  word,  relative 
to  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  the  way,  and  to 
the  hope  of  future  rest.  It  is  strange :  yet,  it  is  what 
we  see  every  day.  That  unfortunate  reserve  which 
closes  the  lips  of  so  many  people  on  the  subject  of 
religion— whence  does  it  proceed  ]  What  other  subject 
is  there,  however  delicate,  but  what  is  sometimes  intro- 
duced ?  But  here  our  lips  are  sealed.  I  believe  we  do 
ourselves  a  great  injury  by  indulging  this  temper.  For 
my  own  part,  though  I  believe  few  people  feel  this  reluc- 
tance more  powerfully  than  I  have  done,  it  has  not 
been  the  cause  of  my  silence  so  often  as  the  dis- 
couraging or  uncomfortable  state  of  my  mind.  Oh, 
could  we  but  feel  as  much  as  we  knojv  of  the  importance 
and  excellency  of  religion — could  we  but  retain  a  just 
impression  of  the  vanity  of  even  the  most  important 
of  our  earthly  pursuits,  how  different  would  be  our 
manners  and  conduct!  But  seeing  things  as  we  do, 
only  through  the  medium  of  our  beclouded  senses, 
every  object  is  distorted  or  reversed. 
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I  have  lately  been  reading  Dr.  Watts's  discourses  on 
the  Happiness  of  Separate  Spirits.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  them  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  mind  above 
the  trifles  of  earth — ^without  being  inspired  by  the  desire 
"  to  see  and  taste  the  bliss  :  " — but  oh,  how  soon  is 
the  mind  sensualized  again — even  before  one  fleeting 
hour  is  passed !  How  does  the  world  flow  in  upon  it 
again,  after  it  has  been  for  a  while  abstracted  !   *  * 

TO  MR.  JOSIAH  CONDER. 

(Uncertain  date.) 
It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  held  any  converse 
with  you;  but  I  will  not  suffer  that  circumstance, 
especially  as  it  is  my  own  fault,  to  constrain  me  now, 
since  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  you  are  the  same 
Josiah  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  address,  and 
I,  alas,  remain  too  much  like  my  former  self !  I  was 
going  to  make  some  apology  for  what  my  letter  may 
be,  from  the  dulness  of  my  present  mood ;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  be  tired  of  this,  since,  according  to  my 
own  account,  I  have  never  written  my  best  letter — 
that,  I  hope,  will  not  be  composed  for  a  good  while  to 
come,  and  as  I  may  never  know  which  it  is  when  it 
comes.  How  true  is  our  kind  friend  M — 's  remark  re- 
specting writing  and  answering  letters.  How  often  have 
I  felt  and  lamented  it  as  I  found  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  awakened  by  a  welcome  letter,  gradually  fading 
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away  ere  I  could  secure  them,  and  especially  when  I 
find  they  are  irrecoverably  gone  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  most  wanted ;  but  as  this  is  an  inconvenience 
common  to  us  all,  I  have  no  right  to  make  louder  com- 
plaints than  my  neighbours.  I  would  now  gladly  copy 
for  you  those  grateful  and  eloquent  compositions  which 
saw  the  light,  occasioned  by  your  last  letters;  but  as 
they  are  quite  gone  and  have  left  in  this  bewildered 
brain  "  no  vestige  but  is  fled,'*  you  must  put  up  as  usual 
with  the  dull  uninspired  production  of  my  manufactory. 
*****  Well,  then,  what  do  you  say  to  my 
being  quite  a  convert  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  that  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  my  talents,  that  however  injured  and 
slighted  by  my  envious  contemporaries,  I  feel  convinced 
that  posterity  will  do  me  justice  ?  That  I  feel  confident 
in  my  own  powers — ^would  you  believe  it  ?  Well  then, 
shall  I  tell  you  a  more  probable  story  ]  That  I  am  tired 
of  wishing  to  be  clever,  that  especially  I  am  weary  of 
the  sickening,  fatiguing  struggle  for  competition,  with 
such  unequal  forces : — a  sling  and  a  stone,  or  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass,  unless  wielded  by  a  David  or  a  Samson, 
will  not  do.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  trifle ;  you  did  not, 
I  am  sure,  expect  your  excellent  letter  should  make  any 
material  alteration  in  my  opinion  or  feeling  of  myself ; 
yet  it  was  cheering  and  encouraging,  and  this  was  all 
you  hoped  it  would  be.  *  *  *  * 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LITERARY  ENGAGEMENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  FEELINGS. 


Jane  was  at  this  time  employed  conjointly  with  her 
sister,  upon  some  little  works  to  which  their  names 
have  never  been  attached.  To  this  indeed  they 
were  always  extremely  reluctant;  and  they  yielded 
their  names  only  when  it  was  no  longer  within  their 
option  to  withhold  them.  It  may  be  added,  that,  if 
publicity  was  not  sought  for  by  my  sisters,  neither 
were  they  incited  by  any  prospects  of  considerable 
pecuniary  advantage;  for,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  authors'  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  their  works  never  amounted  in  their  early  years  to 
a  sum  which,  if  they  had  been  dependent  upon  their 
exertions  in  this  line,  could  have  afforded  them  a 
comfortable  subsistence.  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  my 
sister's  memory — and  not  to  her  memory  alone — thus 
explicitly  to  contradict  a  supposition  entertained,  I 
believe,  by  some  persons,  that  the  very  extensive  sale 
of  their  works  was  the  source  of  a  large  income  to 
the  authors;  this  was  far  fh)m  being  the  fact  in  the 
early  years  of  their  course. 
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In  pecuniary  matters  Jane  was,  at  once,  provident, 
exact,  and  liberal ;  but  her  tastes  and  habits  made 
her  utterly  averse  to  the  care  of  accumulating  money. 
Her  feelings  in  writing  were  dissociated  from  the  idea 
of  gain ;  and  she  would  neither  personally  interfere  to 
secure  what  she  might  deem  her  rights,  nor  suffer  her 
mind  to  be  long  disturbed  by  solicitudes  of  this  sort 
She  received,  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
whatever  share  she  actually  obtained  of  the  proceeds 
of  her  writing,  and  strove,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put 
away  from  her  thoughts  the  disquieting  recollection  of 
what  that  share  might  have  been.  Often  have  I  heard 
her  break  off  a  conversation  on  pecuniary  matters,  by 
an  exclamation  of  this  kind — "  Ah  well,  it  is  God  who 
determines  what  I  am  to  have ;  and  if  I  were  to  gain 
all  that  I  might  fairly  gain.  He  would  know  how,  in 
other  ways,  to  reduce  the  amount  to  the  exact  sum  at 
which  He  sees  best  to  fix  my  income.'* 

The  success  of  her  first  attempt  to  write  for  the  press 
administered  no  more  stimulus  to  my  sister's  mind  than 
her  diffidence  needed.  Still  she  cpnsidered  herself  as 
merely  filling  up  a  subordinate  part ;  and  it  was  with 
no  feigned  humility  that,  in  addressing  her  sister,  she 
says — 

My  Ann,  you  had  taken  the  lyre  ; 

And  I,  from  the  pattern  you  set. 
Attempted  the  art  to  acquire ; 

And  often  we  play  a  duet 
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But  those  who,  in  grateful  return, 
Have  said  they  were  pleased  with  the  lay. 

The  discord  could  always  discern ; 
And  yet  I  continued  to  play." 

The  second  volume  of  "  Original  Poems "  met  with 
as  much  favour  as  the  first;— both  volumes  were  soon 
reprinted  in  America,  and  have,  to  the  present  time, 
continued  there,  as  well  as  in  England,  to  be  very 
generally  used  in  families. 

From  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  the 
history  of  my  sister's  mind  will  be  best  given  by  herself, 
in  the  extracts  from  her  Correspondence ;  and  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  furnish  such  connecting  facts  as 
may  render  intelligible  the  perusal  of  the  selected 
letters.  The  sound  good  sense  which  has  recom- 
mended the  later  productions  of  her  pen,  began  then 
to  temper  the  sprightliness  of  her  fancy ;  and  the 
letters  of  each  succeeding  year  will  exhibit  a  very 
marked  progression  in  this  respect ;  for  not  only  did 
her  understanding  ripen,  but  the  false  diffidence  by 
which  it  had  been  shackled  was  gradually  removed  by 
the  successful  exercise  of  her  talents.  In  some  young 
persons  self-confidence  occasions  the  precocious  de- 
velopment of  the  reasoning  powers;  while  in  others, 
a  morbid  diffidence  retards  their  expansion,  and  even 
occasions  a  certain  jejuneness  of  style  long  after  the 
substance  of  thought  has  become  worthy  of  mature 
years.    This  was  very  much  the  case  with  my  sister 
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if  earlier  in  life  she  had  believed  herself  possessed  of 
the  powers  she  afterwards  displayed,  she  might  have 
laboured  in  a  wider  and  higher  sphere.  She  continued 
to  address  herself  to  children,  not  merely  because  she 
thought  that  to  be  the  work  for  which  she  was  best  fitted; 
but  in  great  measure  because,  within  this  humble  sphere, 
she  felt  herself  safe ;  and  that,  while  she  moved  not  out 
of  it,  the  dreaded  charge  of  presumption  could  not  be 
brought  against  her.  On  many  of  the  most  important 
topics  of  religion,  morals,  and  manners,  she  thought 
justly,  and  felt  strongly :  and  she  probably  only  needed 
the  conviction  that  she  could  gain  the  attention  of  adult 
readers,  in  order  to  do  so  with  success.  But  though 
representations  of  this  kind  were  often  made  to 
her,  she  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the 
attempt. 

The  little  volume  of  "  Rh3rmes  for  the  Nursery,"  ap- 
peared not  long  after  the  **  Original  Poems : " — to  this 
volume  no  one  but  my  sisters  contributed.  Their  aim 
was  to  present  ideas,  and  to  awaken  emotions,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  earliest  childhood.  The  question  which 
the  authors  proposed  in  their  preface — "  Whether  ideas 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  infancy  admit  the 
restrictions  of  rhyme  and  metre" — seems  now  to  be 
pretty  well  determined  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  •*  carried  by  acclamation  "  from  thou- 
sands of  infant  voices,  that  rtiyme  and  metre  are  the 
friends  of  infancy;  and  that  far  from  being  restrictions" 
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upon  the  communication  of  ideas,  they  open  the  avenues 
of  intellect  more  readily  than  any  other  means.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  poetry  itself,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
rhyme  and  metre,  though  not  fully  apprehended  by  the 
mind  of  a  child,  has  truly  a  charm  for  it.  Those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  will  grant  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  if  children  of  active 
minds  are  allowed  to  make  their  own  selection  of  hymns  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  they  will  for  the  most  part 
choose  rather  such  as  have  something  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry  in  them,  than  others  which  might  have  seemed 
better  adapted  to  their  comprehension,  by  being  alto- 
gether prosaic  in  their  style.  The  "Rhymes  for  the 
Nursery,"  though  in  phraseology  brought  down  to  a 
lower  level,  are,  many  of  them,  more  poetical  in  their 
character  than  the  "  Original  Poems ;  **  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  success  of  the  one  has  been,  at  least,  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  other. 

Jane's  literary  pursuits  were  facilitated  about  this  time, 
and  her  comfort  much  increased,  by  the  appropriation  of 
a  room  to  her  exclusive  use,  which  she  fitted  up  to  her 
own  taste.  This  attic  was  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
house ;  the  window  commanded  a  view  of  the  country, 
and  of  a  "  tract  of  sky  "  as  a  field  for  that  nightly  soaring 
of  the  fency  of  which  she  was  so  fond.  Our  parents 
always  considered  the  exclusive  occupation  of  a  chamber, 
or  study,  by  each  of  their  family,  as  a  most  important 
adrantage,  both  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the 
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cherishing  of  devotional  habits.  So  far  as  it  was  possible, 
we  were  all  favoured  in  this  respect;  and  Jane  was 
always  forward  to  avail  herself  of  the  privilege.  Ad- 
dressing a  literary  friend,  she  thus  describes  her  study : — 
"  My  verses  have  certainly  one  advantage  to  boast, 
beyond  any  that  ever  escaped  from  my  pen  heretofore — 
that  of  being  composed  in  my  o\vn  study.  Whether 
instigated  by  the  sight  of  your  retired  literarium,  or  what, 
I  cannot  exactly  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  one  of  my 
first  engagements,  on  my  return  home,  was  to  fit  up  an 
unoccupied  attic,  hitherto  devoted  only  to  household 
lumber ;  this  I  removed  by  the  most  spirited  exertions, 
and  supplied  its  place  by  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
a  poet,  which,  you  know,  is  not  of  a  very  extensive 
nature :  a  few  book-shelves,  a  table  for  my  writing-desk, 
one  chair  for  myself,  and  another  for  my  muse,  is  a  pretty 
accurate  inventory  of  my  furniture.  But  though  my  study 
cannot  boast  the  elegance  of  yours,  it  possesses  one 
advantage  which,  as  a  poet,  you  ought  to  allow,  surpasses 
them  all — it  commands  a  view  of  the  country — the  only 
room  in  the  house,  except  one,  which  is  thus  favoured  ; 
and  to  me  this  is  invaluable.  You  may  now  expect  me 
to  do  wonders  !  But  even  if  others  should  derive  no 
advantages  firom  this  new  arrangement,  to  me,  I  am  sure, 
they  will  be  numerous.  For  years  I  have  been  longing 
for  such  a  luxury,  and  never  before  had  wit  enough  to 
think  of  this  convenient  place.  It  will  add  so  much  to 
the  comfort  of  my  life,  that  I  can  do  nothing  but  con- 
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gratulate  myself  upon  the  happy  thought ;  and  I  demand 
a  large  share  of  your  poetical  sympathy  on  the  occasion. 
Although  it  is  morning,  and,  I  must  tell  you,  but  little 
past  six,  I  have  half  filled  this  sheet,  which  capability 
I  attribute  chiefly  to  the  sweet  fields  that  are  now  smiling 
in  vernal  beauty  before  me." 

There  is  reason  to.  believe  that  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  fulfil,  literally,  the  command  "  to  enter  into  the 
doset,  and  shut  the  door,"  was  not  slighted ;  but  that 
devotional  exercises  were  more  regularly  attended  to  by 
my  sister,  from  this  time,  fi-om  which,  it  is  believed,  an 
advance  in  her  religious  feelings  may  be  dated  ;  though 
she  still  fell  short  of  the  peace  and  hope  which  become 
Christian  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  native  soundness  of 
her  judgment  showed  itself  when  she  was  called  to 
animadvert  upon  any  morbid  sentiments  expressed  by 
her  young  friends,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter 

TO  Miss  E.  FORBES. 

Colchester,  1807. 
*  *  *  In  your  last  you  again  introduce  the 
subject  of  worldly  amusements ;  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, this  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  time  you 
have  done  so ;  and  that  in  an  argumentative  style,  as 
though  our  opinions  were  at  variance.  Now  I  really 
apprehend  that  we  think  as  nearly  alike  on  these  points 
as  one  could  reasonably  wish ;  and  I  think  if  you  were  to 
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examine  some  of  my  former  letters,  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  discussed,  you  would  find  I  acquiesce  with 
you,  at  least  in  your  most  important  objections.  I  can- 
not think  what  has  given  you  the  idea  so  strongly,  that 
I  am  an  advocate  for  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre ;  unless 
it  be,  my  having  been  persuaded,  five  years  ago,  to  attend 
it  one  evening ;  and  though,  certainly,  I  am  not  aware 
of  having  sustained  any  material  injury^  either  to  my 
moral  or  spiritual  feelings,  I  have  ever  since  decidedly 
resolved  never  to  repeat  the  visit :  and  I  hope  you  will 
believe  me  when  I  once  again  assure  you  that  I  do  dis- 
approve of  such  amusements ;  and  should  think  it  very 
dangerous,  and  exceedingly  wrong,  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  them.  You  mention  novels — ^you  have  read 
one  or  two  here,  and  may  conclude  we  are  in  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  perusing  them.  I  believe,  in  all  my  life, 
I  have  read,  and  heard  read,  about  a  dozen — it  may  be, 
twenty ;  and  though  I  think  it  injudicious  to  suffer  very 
young  girls  to  read  even  a  good  novel,  if  there  be  love  in 
it,  yet  I  must  maintain  the  opinion  that  most,  or  many  of 
those  I  have  read,  were  of  a  beneficial,  and  not  of  a 
hurtful  tendency.  I  would  as  soon  read  some  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's,  or  Miss  Hamilton's  novels^  with  a  view  to 
moral  improvement,  as  Foster's  Essays ;  and  I  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  your  good  sense  and  liberality,  to 
suppose  that,  after  a  candid  perusal  of  these,,  and  some 
few  other  good  novels  (for  the  number  of  good  oaes 
I  readily  allow  to  be  very  smaH),  you  would  repeat  that. 
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"  to  read  them  was  incompatible  with  love  to  God."  You 
oblige  me  to  recur  to  a  hackneyed  argument,  that  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  should  not  set  aside  its  use. 

Do  not  say  I  am  pleading  for  an  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence in  novel  reading,  or  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  very 
best  of  novels;  that,  in  common  with  every  innocent 
recreation,  may  be  easily  carried  to  a  hurtful  excess  :  but 
you  seem  to  me  to  fancy  some  fatal  spell  to  attend  the 
very  name  of  novely  in  a  way  that  we  should  smile  at,  as 
narrow-minded  and  ignorant,  in  an  uneducated  person  : 
all  I  wish  you  to  admit — all  I  think  myself  is,  that  it  is  a 
possible  thing  for  a  book  to  be  written,  bearing  the 
general  form,  appearance,  and  name  of  a  nor^el^  in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion  ;  and  then,  that  to 
read  such  a  book  is  by  no  means  "  incompatible  with 
love  to  God,"  or  in  the  least  displeasing  in  His  sight 
I  think  you  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  this,  and  then  we 
exactly  agree  in  our  opinions  of  "plays  and  novels.* 
That  plays,  amd  bad  novels,  are  "  poisons  which  Satan 
frequently  insinuates  "  with  too  great  success,  I  have  no 
more  doubt  of  than  yourself.  Yet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
he  has  some  still  more  potent  venoms; — if  I  might 
judge  from  myself,  there  are  ways,  in  the  most  private 
Kftv  in  domestic  sc«ies,  in  solitary  retirements,  by  which 
Satan  can  as  effectually  operate  on  the  heart,  as  in  a 
crowded  theatre.  I  believe  I  might  read  a  hundred 
Mvels,  and  attend  as  many  plays,  and  have  my^  heart 
le89  drawn  from  God,  than  by  those  common  pursuit 
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and  interests  which,  while  it  would  be  sinful  to  avoid 
them,  I  cannot  engage  in  without  sin.  It  is  in  the 
realities  of  life,  and  not  merely  in  the  fictions  that  occa- 
sionally amuse  us,  that  I  find  the  most  baneful  poisons, 
the  most  effectual  weaners  from  "  love  to  God." 

I  think  many  people  "  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel,"  in  these  very  circumstances ;  and  Satan  willingly 
suffers  them  to  abstain  with  holy  horror  from  the  theatre, 
or  to  throw  aside  a  novel  with  abhorrence,  so  the  idol — 
the  real  idol  he  has  erected  in  their  hearts,  receive  its  daily 
worship.  You  cannot  suppose  I  am  bringing  this  for- 
ward by  way  of  argument  for  the  one  or  the  other ;  but 
it  always  appears  to  me  that  people  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  when  they  attack  such  errors  as  these.  One  might 
as  well  expect  to  demolish  a  building  by  pulling  down 
some  external  ornament,  while  the  pillars  were  left  im- 
moved ;  and  I  think  many  who  exclaim  with  vehemence 
against  those  who  indulge  in  some  of  the  vain  pleasures 
of  the  world  (for  which,  probably,  themselves  have  no 
relish,  and  from  which,  therefore,  it  costs  them  little  self- 
denial  to  abstain),  would  do  well  to  examine  if  there  be 
not  some  favourite  idol  within  their  own  breasts,  equally 
displeasing  in  the  sight  of  a  heart-searching  God.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  you^  dear  Eliza.  I  know  that  you  watch 
your  heart,  as  well  as  your  conduct ;  and  earnestly  desire 
to  guard  it  in  every  quarter  from  the  incursions  of  the 
wily  adversary ;  and  while  you  have  abundant  occasion 
to  warn  me  of  that  worldly-mindedness  which  I  desire 
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daily  to  mourn  over  and  to  mortify,  I  hope  your  anxiety 
for  me,  "as  one  who  reads  novels,  and  tolerates  the 
frequenting  of  plays,"  will  be  abated,  at  least.  I  will 
discuss  the  subject  with  you  as  often  as  you  please ;  but 
do  not  again  employ  your  time  in  arguing  me  out  of 
opinions  which  I  ever  discarded.     ♦    ♦  * 

A  similar  strain  of  good  sense  appears  in  the  following 
passages : — 

"  Those,"  she  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  who  arc 
in  the  habit  of  reading  their  own  hearts,  know  that  the 
heart  may  be  as  devotedly  fixed  on  what  is  in  itself  a 
truly  worthy  and  proper  object  of  regard,  as  on  the 
sinful  vanities  of  the  world  :  and,  if  that  object  be  any- 
thing but  God,  its  intrinsic  value  diminishes  nothing  from 
the  idolatry  of  the  feeling.  Perhaps  I  need  not  blush  to 
enumerate  those  worldly  pleasures  on  which  my  heart  is 
most  intent :  but  I  know  I  ought  to  blush,  could  I  dis- 
close the  high,  monopolizing  place  they  hold  there : — they 
reign ; — when  will  these  idols  fall  before  the  ark  of  God  1 
Are  they  to  be  torn  from  their  hiding-place,  as  yoinrs 
have  been  ?  Oh !  why  have  I  not  had  this  trial  rather 
than  you? 

''You  have  well  described  the  difficulty,  the  ex- 
ertion, requisite  for  real  and  fervent  prayer.  I  am 
glad  that  I  do  know  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  offering  of  lifeless  petitions  :  you  rightly  affirm  that 
*  true  prayer  surpasses  every  other  mental  exercise,  and 

VOL.  L  O 
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is  entirely  beyond  human  attainment,  without  Divine 
aid.'  Certainly,  no  one  ever  prayed  who  was  not  a 
Christian ;  but,  though  sometimes  I  have  found  every 
faculty,  for  a  few  moments,  intently  engaged  in  the 
exercise,  how  can  I  hope  that  this  was  really  prayer, 
when  I  remember  the  indifference,  the  coldness,  the 
reluctance,  that  characterise  the  general  state  of  my  mind. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  that  surrounds  my 
own  mind,  I  rejoice,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  light  which 
shines  upon  yours." 

How  far  this  want  of  the  comfort  which  religion  can 
afford,  might  have  been  attributed  to  an  obscured  ap- 
prehension of  "  the  hope  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel," 
is  a  question  worthy  of  inquiry  : — that  it  was  not  the 
consequence  of  cynical  feelings  or  habits  will  be  made 
apparent  by  a  quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
friend,  whose  mind  was  in  some  degree  perverted  by 
sentiments  of  that  sort : — 

"  In  a  certain  sense,  I  may  say  with  you,  *  that  my 
views  of  life  are  dark  and  melancholy : '  yet  I  believe 
when  you  say  so,  you  mean  something  more  than  I 
do.  You  do  not  permit  yourself  to  receive  the  comforts 
and  delights  that  are  offered  you  by  Providence  with  '  a 
merry  heart,  giving  God  thanks/  Now,  I  think  that 
though,  when  compared  with  heavenly  happiness,  the  best 
joys  of  earth  should  appear  mean  and  triflmg  in  our  eyes ; 
yet,  considered  in  themselves,  as  they  were  given  for 
our  enjoyment,  surely  a  cheerful  and  grateful  delight  in 
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them,  must  be  even  acceptable  to  our  all-bountiful 
Father.  WTien  we  survey  all  our  comforts — ^a  happy 
home,  affectionate  friends,  easy  circumstances,  and  the 
numerous  train  of  common  mercies  and  social  delights, 
ought  we  to  call  the  prospect  *  dark  and  melancholy' t 
Surely,  the  cheerful  song  of  praise  befits  us  better  than 
the  sigh  of  discontent.  Do  not  suppose  I  would  plead 
for  the  gay  amusements  and  dangerous  pleasures  of  the 
world.  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  of  their  evil  tendency 
as  you  can  be  :  and  would  avoid  them  as  carefully.  I 
am  referring  only  to  the  natural  comforts  and  lawful 
enjoyments  of  life ;  and  even  of  these  I  would  say, 
that  we  must  still  *  hold  them  as  if  we  held  them  not ; 
and  use  them  as  not  abusing  them.' " 

The  same  order  of  sentiment  appears  in  a  letter  of 
consolation,  addressed  to  this  friend,  soon  afterward, 
on  the  death  of  a  beloved  brother.  "  Afflictions  rightly 
improved,  are  indeed  blessings;  yet,  how  apt  are  we 
to  abuse  them  by  receiving  impressions  very  different 
from  what  they  were  intended  to  produce.  I  mention 
this  from  a  fear  that,  notwithstanding  your  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Divine  will,  you  do,  in  a  degree, 
mistake  the  intentions  of  Providence.  I  hear  your 
cough  is  become  habitual,  and  that  you  firmly  expect, 
and  almost  wish,  to  join  your  dear  brother  soon.  Now,  I 
am  persuaded,  it  is  not  merely  from  a  selfish  motive  that 
I  would  say,  Do  riot  court  death ;  but,  I  am  sure,  it  is 
the  language  of  reason,  and  the  voice  of  duty.  It 
o  2 
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cannot  be  a  wholesome  state  of  mind,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  severest  trials,  when  it  is  looking  to  death  as  a 
relief.  The  holy  desire  *to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,'  is  very  diflferent  from  the  desire  to  depart,  that 
we  may  be  with  some  dear  friend,  a  desire  which  can 
arise  only  from  a  worldly  principle.  In  sending  these 
sorrows,  God  usually  intends  to  fit  us  for  living  more 
to  His  glory  here  below;  and  though  they  certainly 
contain  a  loud  warning  to  *  prepare  to  meet  our  God,' 
as  we  know  not  how  soon  our  turn  may  come,  it  is 
showing  a  degree  of  impatience  under  them  to  say — '  I 
cannot  bear  the  separation,  let  me  die  also.'  Let  me 
intreat  you  then,  my  dear  E.,  to  take  great  and  constant 
care  of  your  health,  for  vain  is  the  attention  of  your 
friends,  unless  you  join  your  own  endeavours;  especially 
restrain  yourself  from  that  ardent  pursuit  of  whatever 
happens  to  engage  your  present  interest,  which,  I  am 
very  sure,  has  greatly  undermined  your  health  already, 
and  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  assuredly  destroy  it.  May 
your  soul  also  prosper !  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  you 
have  been  led  by  this  affliction,  more  confidently  than 
ever,  '  to  lay  hold  of  the  only  hope  set  before  us.' " 

Unconsciously  to  herself,  a  real  progression  appears, 
from  her  letters,  to  have  been  taking  place  in  Jane's 
religious  feelings  ;  and,  if  not  more  happy  in  hope,  she 
became  more  established  in  principle.  In  a  letter  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  last,  she  says — 

"Well,  I  hope  I  can  say  I  have  diflferent  views  of  life, 
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and  a  higher  ambition  than  formerly.  I  dare  not  trust  my 
treacherous  heart  a  moment.  But  yet,  upon  examination, 
I  think  I  may  say,  I  should  feel  at  least  contented  to  pass 
silently  and  soberly  through  the  world,  with  a  humble 
hope  of  reaching  heaven  at  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage. 
I  have  many,  many  difficulties  in  my  way;  and,  when 
I  compare  the  state  of  my  mind  with  that  which  is 
required  of  those  who  follow  Jesus,  and  see  how  much, 
must  be  done  ere  I  can  attain  it,  I  have  no  other  com- 
fort than  this — *  With  God  all  things  are  possible.'  Yes, 
indeed,  my  dear  Eliza,  we  have  each  of  us  dangerous 
snares  to  avoid,  and,  as  you  say,  temptations  to  love  the 
world.  But  I  well  know,  and  with  shame  I  would 
allow  it,  that  yours  are  far  more  inviting,  and  require 
more  courage  and  self-denial  to  resist,  than  mine ;  yet, 
you  may  escape,  and  I  become  the  victim.  With  half 
your  graces  and  accomplishments,  what  should  I  have 
been  1  You  mention  talents ; — but  indeed  you  mistake 
in  supposing  that  the  accidental  success  that  has  at- 
tended my  feeble  efforts,  has  been  very  hurtful  to  me. 
I  wish  I  had  no  worse  enemies  than  my  wits.  I  do  not 
deny — it  would  be  ungrateful  to  do  so— that  the  appro- 
bation we  have  met  with,  and  the  applause,  especially 
of  some  whose  opinion  was  particularly  precious,  have 
been  sources  of  constant  satisfaction :  and  perhaps, 
occasionally,  my  weak  mind  has  been  partly  overset  by 
them.  Yet,  I  think  I  may  say,  my  humiliations  have 
generally  counterbalanced  such  feelings,  and  kept  my 
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mind  in  equilibrio.  No,  though  I  own  my  muse  has  done 
me  a  few  good  turns,  for  which  I  shall  always  feel 
grateful ;  yet  she  has  been  the  means  of  procuring  me 
as  many  good,  wholesome  mortifications  as  any  person- 
age, real  or  ideal,  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  say  all  this 
to  prove  that  I  am  not  vain,  for  I  am ;  if  I  were  not, 
you  know,  I  should  not  be  liable  to  mortifications,  nor 
have  I  yet  thrown  aside  my  pen  in  disgust,  though  I 
have  many  a  time  longed  to  do  so." 

These  counteractive  feelings  were  brought  into  play 
at  times  when  Ann  and  Jane — now  authors — were  intro- 
duced into  new  circles.    Their  mother  says — 

*' Desirous  that  our  daughters  should  enjoy  some 
recreation  and  suspension  from  their  labours,  they  were 
allowed,  alternately,  an  annual  visit  to  London,  among 
old  friends,  and  where  they  gained  some  new  ones. 
They  had  acquired  by  this  time  a  degree  of  literary 
reputation  :  but  as  they  had  nothing  to  introduce  them 
as  persons  in  affluent  circumstances,  their  reception,  as 
in  all  similar  cases,  was  regulated  by  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  those  to  whom  they  were  introduced. 
And,  while  some  treated  them  with  cordiality  and 
friendship,  others  favoured  them  with  that  amiable  con- 
descension which  is  so  current  in  the  world,  and  is 
equally  intelligible  to  many  of  those  who  are  '  honoured 
with  it.'" 

Jane's  letters  about  this  time,  when  notoriety  as  an 
author  was  new  to  her,  aboimd  with  similar  sentiments, 
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"We  have  been  visiting  some  friends  in  the  country, 
who  correspond  with  the  description  you  give  of  yours. 
They  possess  that  natural  intelh'gence,  sound  sense,  and 
intrinsic  excellence,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  them 
interesting,  though  deficient  in  cultivation,  and  un- 
polished in  matters  of  taste.  Now,  among  these  friends, 
our  poor  superficial  acquirements  blaze  away  most 
splendidly.  But  though  I  am  conscious  of  feeling  elated 
at  such  times,  yet  it  is  checked  by  a  humiliating  sense 
of  my  real  inferiority.  I  see  them  living  in  the  daily 
exercise  of  virtues  and  graces  to  which  I  never  ap- 
proached. In  all  that  is  sound,  sterling,  durable — in 
all  that  a  heart-searching  God  can  approve,  I  see  how 
&r  I  fall  short ;  and  then,  how  contemptible  and  worth- 
less is  all  in  which  I  may  have  the  advantage.  Although 
that  degree  of  vanity  which  amounts  to  conceit,  and 
obvious  and  obtrusive  self-complacency,  must,  I  think, 
be  absolutely  incompatible  with  dignity  and  refinement 
of  mind,  as  well  as  with  the  Christian  graces;  yet, 
where  is  the  heart,  in  which,  in  a  state  more  or  less 
subdued,  it  exists  not?  And  those  who  are  wont  to 
speak  and  think  mainly  of  themselves — ^who  are  willing 
to  prefer  others  to  themselves — and  who  are  continually 
deploring  their  deficiencies,  yet,  after  all,  evince  great 
ignorance  of  their  own  hearts,  if  they  imagine  that, 
beneath  all  this  humiliation,  no  seeds  of  vanity  lie  con- 
cealed ;  in  truth,  they  may  spring  up  nowhere  more 
luxuriantly  than  in  the  soil  that  is  watered  by  the  tears 
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of  self-condemnation.  With  respect  to  this  baleful 
weed,  it  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  said — 

*  We  cannot  bear  diviner  fruit, 
Till  grace  refine  the  ground.' 

Here  is  the  only  remedy — ^religion,  and  religion  only, 
can  humble  the  proud  spirit  in  the  dust." 

Jane's  intimate  friends  were  not  ignorant  of  the  em- 
barrassed state  of  her  religious  feelings ;  nor  were  they 
backward  in  affording  to  her  the  directions  and  en- 
couragement she  seemed  to  require.  These  ofl&ces  of 
Christian  friendship  were  acknowledged  by  her  with 
lively  affection. 

'<  With  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude  and  love,  I  would 
again  thank  you,  my  very  dear  Anne,  for  the  tender 
concern  you  manifested  on  my  behalf;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  you  afforded  the  advice  and  encouragement 
I  solicited.  You  are  highly  privileged,  dear  Anne,  in 
having  it  in  your  power  to  promote  pleasure  and  cheer- 
fulness wherever  you  appear.  Your  visit  was  truly  a 
season  of  sunshine ;  and  how  sweetly  refreshing  are  such 
occasional  gleams,  breaking  forth  from  a  clouded  sky — 
and  such  indeed  is  mine.  I  could  bear  the  roughness 
of  the  road,  if  it  were  but  bright  overhead :  however,  I 
dare  not  turn  back;  and  you,  dear  Anne,  while  going 
on  your  way  rejoicing,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  unmindful 
of  your  benighted  friend.  It  may  be  long  before  we 
meet  again ;  but  my  heart  has  been  accustomed  to  love 
&e  absent^  and  my  thoughts  have  been  trained  to  fiy 
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towards  every  point  of  the  compass :  and  whether  at 

 y  or  at  y  they  will  frequently  attend  you,  laden 

with  sincere  affection." 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  religious  consolation  and  advice, 
addressed,  about  this  time,  to  Jane  by  another  friend, 
she  says : — 

"I  have  already  thanked  you  for  a  letter  received 
two  months  ago;  but  I  have  yet  to  assure  you,  of 
what  you  seem  to  entertain  a  doubt — that  the  principal 
subject  of  it  was  very  far  from  being  uninteresting  or  un- 
welcome to  me.  1  own,  indeed,  I  do  feel  a  backward- 
ness in  introducing  these  topics ;  and  that,  as  you  say, 
greatly  arising  from  a  false  shame,  that  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged.  But  I  have  other  impediments  3  and  if  I 
cannot  speak  with  entire  freedom  on  religious  subjects, 
it  is  not,  indeed,  because  I  cannot  *  confide  in  you  \  *  but 
for  want  of  confidence  in  myself.  I  dread  much  more 
than  total  silence,  falling  into  a  common-place,  technical 
style  of  expression,  without  real  meaning  and  feeling ; 
and  thereby,  deceiving  both  myself  and  others.  I  well 
know  how  ready  my  friends  are  to  give  me  encourage- 
ment, and  how  willing  to  hope  the  best  concerning  me ; 
and  as  I  cannot  open  to  them  the  secret  recesses  of  my 
heart,  they  put  a  too  favourable  construction  on  my  ex- 
pressions. You  will  not  then  impute  it  to  a  want  of 
confidence,  though  I  cannot  speak  otherwise  than  gene- 
rally on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Yet  I  do  hope  that  I  have 
of  late  seen  something  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and 
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increasingly  feel  that  it  cannot  be  my  rest.  The  com- 
panions of  my  youth  are  no  more  :  our  own  domestic 
circle  is  breaking  up :  time  seems  ever}'  day  to  fly  with 
increased  rapidity;  and  must  I  not  say  *the  world 
recedes.'  Under  these  impressions,  I  would  seek  con- 
solation where  only  I  know  it  is  to  be  found.  I  long 
to  be  able  to  make  heaven  and  eternity  the  home  of 
my  thoughts,  to  which,  though  they  must  often  wander 
abroad  on  other  concerns,  they  may  regularly  return, 
and  find  their  best  entertainment.  But  I  always  indulge 
with  fear  and  self-suspicion  in  these  most  interesting 
contemplations ;  and  doubtless,  the  enjoyments  arising 
from  them  belong  rather  to  the  advanced  Christian,  than 
to  the  doubting,  wandering  beginner.  I  am  afraid  I  feel 
poetically,  rather  than  piously,  on  these  subjects ;  and 
while  I  am  indulging  in  vain  conjectures  on  the  employ- 
ments and  enjoyments  of  a  future  state,  I  must  envy  the 
humble  Christian  who,  with  juster  views,  and  better 
claims,  is  longing  *  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.'  Nor 
would  I  mistake  a  fretful  impatience  with  the  fatigues 
and  crosses  of  life,  for  a  temper  weaned  from  the  world. 
I  could,  indeed,  sometimes  say — 

*  I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head, 

And  aching  heart,  beneath  the  soil ; 

To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed ; 

From  all  my  toil' 

And  I  have  felt  too  those  lines — 

•  The  bitter  tear— the  arduous  struggle  ceases  here— 
The  doubt,  the  danger,  and  the  fear, 

All,  all,  lor  ever  o*er.* 
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But  these  feelings,  though  they  may  afford  occasional 
relief,  I  could  not  indulge  in." 

The  extracts  from  her  correspondence  will  be  found 
to  exhibit,  again  and  again,  the  same  constitutional  feel- 
ings, but  counterpoised,  as  her  character  matured,  by  a 
firmer  faith,  and  a  brighter  hope.  Yet  the  improvement 
took  place  so  insensibly  that  its  immediate  causes  are 
difficult  to  ascertain.  At  the  time  the  above  cited  letters 
were  written,  no  advice,  perhaps,  no  representations  of 
the  simplicity  and  certainty  of  that  offer  of  happiness 
which  is  made  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  would  have  availed 
to  dispel  the  gloom  and  discomfort  of  my  sister's  mind ; 
for  constitutional  feelings  are  with  difficulty  uprooted. 
She  nevertheless  knew  how  to  address  consolations  to 
her  suffering  friends. 

TO  MISS  M.  HOLMAN. 

Colchester,  December  iiM,  1807. 
It  would  be  to  me  a  most  delightful  and  gratifying 
task  to  address  you,  my  dear  M.,  on  this  occasion,  did 
I  believe  it  to  be  in  my  power  to  speak  to  your  deeply 
wounded  spirit  the  language  of  real  consolation  ;  but  I 
feel  forcibly  the  insignificancy  and  inefficacy  of  empty 
words,  in  a  case  of  such  sad  reality :  and  I  own  the  task 
would  be  only  painful,  were  I  not  fulfilling  your  kind 
request 

If  it  be  consolatory  to  be  persuaded  that  we  do  not 
tnoum  alone  and  disregarded,  but  that  in  our  tears  and 
sorrows  we  have  the  deep  sympathy  of  a  friend,^  then/ 
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indeed,  my  dear  M.,  you  may  receive  all  the  consolation 
such  a  persuasion  can  bestow.  To  a  mind  so  well  stored 
as  yours  with  religious  principles,  and  so  well  regulated 
by  them,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  those 
sources  of  comfort  which  the  word  of  God  presents  to 
the  mourning  Christian.  Nor  would  it  indeed  become 
me,  being  sensible  how  far  I  fall  short  of  your  attain- 
ments in  this  respect ;  and  I  am  very  sure  you  are  daily 
receiving  these  lessons  of  pious  resignation  from  your 
dear  and  excellent  father.  Have  you  not,  dear  M.,  felt 
something  of  the  "joy  of  grief,**  and  that  too  in  a  better 
sense  than  the  poet  intends,  in  the  feeling  of  having  a 
new  tie  to  the  heavenly  world,  while  one  of  the  strongest 
cords  that  bound  your  soul  to  this,  is  broken.  Cowper 
beautifully  rejoices  in  being  the  son  of  parents  "  passed 
into  the  skies.**  It  is  indeed  a  most  inspiring  idea,  and 
those  who  have  a  good,  well-founded  hope  of  the  happi- 
ness of  their  departed  friends,  cannot  be  inconsolable  at 
the  separation,  A  friend,  who  has  lately  lost  a  beloved 
brother,  says,  in  a  letter  just  received :  "  We  are  always 
happy  in  the  idea  that  our  dear  brother  is  in  heaven." 
This  is  the  privilege  of  Christians^this  is  indeed  a  joy 
that  the  world  knows  not  of.  Oh,  how  can  those 
who  are  without  hope,  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
friends,  support  the  weight  of  such  a  stroke !  They  are 
obliged  to  plunge  into  gaieties  for  a  refuge  from  reflection. 
But  how  poor  a  substitute  are  these  for  the  consolations 
of  religion  i   ♦   ♦   ♦  ♦ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CORRESPONDENCE  ON  GENERAL  SUBJECTS — DOMESTIC 
FEELINGS. 

TO  MISS  E.  FORBES. 

Colchester,  February  14/*,  1808. 

Nothing  less,  my  dear  Eliza,  than  your  actual  pre- 
sence could,  I  believe,  just  now  rouse  me  from  the 
stupor  of  a  long  evening's  application.  I  always  grow 
quite  rusty  in  the  winter,  and  almost  forget  that  the 
world  reaches  farther  than  from  one  end  of  the  house 
to  the  other.  Not  but  that  my  thoughts  take  an  occa- 
sional flight  to  regions  more  remote;  but  they  stretch 
so  far  into  the  blue  distance,  that  I  can  scarcely  tell 
whether  they  arrive  at  realities,  or  rest  upon  vapour  and 
illusion.  You,  who  have  seen  us  only  in  the  summer, 
when  we  are  never  so  regular  in  our  movements,  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  retirement  and  uninterrupted 
r^larity  of  our  winter  life.  We  seem  more  like  the 
possessors  of  some  lone  castle  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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mountains,  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  town. 
Yet,  do  not  imagine  me  showing  a  deplorable  face 
through  the  grates  of  my  prison,  and  longing  to  break 
forth  into  the  gay  world.  I  assure  you  I  enjoy  this 
retirement — this  peaceful  and  happy  home,  where  my 
heart  and  my  happiness  are  centred.  When  I  look 
round  at  the  dear  and  yet  unbroken  circle,  I  reproach 
myself  if  ever  I  have  indulged  a  feeling  of  fretfulness 
— that  the  glow  of  thankfulness  should  ever  forsake  my 
heart.  Yet  we  have  troubles  and  anxieties  that  will 
sometimes  destroy  cheerfulness.  But  I  feel  persuaded 
that,  however  I  may  feel  their  pressure  now,  I  shall 
never  know  happier  days  than  these.  And  one  advan- 
tage I  have,  which  must  soon  forsake  me — I  am  still 
young ;  and  feel  occasionally  that  flow  of  spirits — that 
bounding  joy  of  heart — which  ever  attends  the  spring 
of  life.  The  spirits  may  indeed  be  depressed,  but  they 
will  rise  again  ;  and  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  feel 
not  only  cheerfulness,  but  hilarity,  returning  to  my  heart 
from  no  apparent  cause,  and  when  circumstances  which 
had  plunged  me  in  dejection  remained  unchanged.  *  * 

TO  MR.  JOSIAH  CONDER. 

Colchester,  Mayi^h^  1808. 

♦  *  *  You  still  ask  me  to  define  a  compliment : 
I  thought  we  had  agreed  that  praise  bestowed  upon 
real  merit,  sanctioned  by  the  honest  judgment,  and 
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administered  temperately,  ought  not  to  be  termed  a 
compliment  Whenever  praise  exceeds  the  above- 
mentioned  limits,  it  deserves  no  better  name.  Now 
I  fear  that  unless  we  have  courage  to  violate  the 
common  laws  of  good-breeding,  we  must  all  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  to  be  faulty  in  this  respect  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  character  of  our 
associates  than  upon  ourselves,  to  what  degree  we 
offend.  I  have  friends  whom  I  cannot  compliment ; 
and  I  have  acquaintances  whom,  unless  I  transgress 
these  laws,  I  must  needs  compliment  whenever  I  am 
in  their  company.  In  this  view,  if  I  have  accused  you 
of  such  a  practice,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  blame  upon 
myself.  And  I  will  consider  myself  bound,  for  your 
sake  as  well  as  for  my  own,  better  to  merit  those  com- 
mendations which  neither  your  politeness  could  entirely 
withhold,  nor  my  vanity  wholly  dispense  with.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  accurately  between  an  honest 
desire  to  please,  and  that  poisonous  love  of  admiration 
which  acts  rather  as  a  cloy  than  a  stimulus  to  mental 
improvement, — to  judge  between  a  laudable  ambition 
to  excel,  and  a  vain  and  selfish  desire  to  outshine  others. 
How  many  mortifications  should  we  escape,  if  we  were 
always  more  solicitous  to  deserve  the  love  of  a  few  valued 
friends,  than  to  excite  general  admiration !  A  proud 
indifference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  no  amiable 
feeling.  But  to  be  independent  of  its  smiles,  by  valuing 
chiefly  the  sweets  of  inward  tranquillity,  is  indeed  a  most 
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desirable  state  of  mind — only  to  be  attained  by  culti- 
vating the  best  principles,  and  by  seeking  approbation 
from  the  highest  source.   *  *  *  * 


TO  MISS  S.  L.  CONDER. 

Colchester,  June  2dy  1808. 

*  ♦  ♦  We  have  already  had  some  delightful 
evening  rambles.  When  we  aire  all  out  together  on  these 
happy  occasions,  I  forget  all  my  troubles,  and  feel  as 
light-hearted  as  I  can  remember  I  used  to  do  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  when  I  scarcely  knew  what  was  meant 
by  depression.  If  I  should  ever  lose  my  relish  for  these 
simple  pleasures — if  I  thought,  by  growing  older,  my 
feelings  would  no  longer  be  alive  to  them,  I  should  be 
ready,  indeed,  to  cling  to  youth,  and  petition  old  Time  to 
take  a  little  rest,  instead  of  working  so  indefatigably, 
night  and  day,  upon  me.  But,  alas  !  he  is  such  a  per- 
severing old  fellow,  that  nothing  can  hinder  him :  one 
~  must  needs  admire  his  industry,  even  though  one  may 
now  and  then  be  a  little  provoked  with  his  obstinacy. 
But  seriously,  it  is  not  right  to  shrink  from  age,  much  less 
from  maturity ;  and  could  I  be  sure  of  retaining  some  of 
my  present  ideas,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  and  of  parting 
only  with  those  that  are  vain  and  childish,  I  think 
I  could  welcolne  its  near  approach  with  a  tolerably  good 
grace.  But  I  dread  finding  a  chilling  indifference  steal 
gradually  upon  me  for  some  of  my  pursuits  and  plea- 
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sures  which  have  hitherto  been  most  dear  to  me — an 
indifierence  which  I  think  I  have  observed  in  some  in 
the  meridian  of  life.  I  am  always,  therefore,  delighted 
to  discover,  in  people  of  advancing  years,  any  symptoms 
of  their  being  still  susceptible  of  such  enjoyments ;  and 
in  this  view  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Grant  afforded  me  pecu- 
liar gratification  :  increasing  years  seem  to  have  deprived 
her  of  no  rational  enjoyment.  If  time  clipped  a  little 
the  wings  of  her  fancy,  she  was  still  able  to  soar  above 
the  common  pleasures  of  a  mere  housewife; — no  re- 
flection, by-the-by,  upon  that  respectable  character; 
tielieve  me,  I  reverence  it,  and  always  regard  with 
respect  a  woman  who  performs  her  difficult,  complicated, 
and  important  duties  with  address  and  propriety.  Yet  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  best  housewife  in  the  world  should 
take  more  pleasure  in  making  a  curious  pudding,  than  in 
reading  a  fine  poem ;  or  feel  a  greater  pride  in  setting 
out  an  elegant  table,  than  in  producing  a  well-trained 
child.  I  perfectly  glory  in  the  imdeniable  example  Mrs. 
Grant  exhibits  of  a  woman  filling  up  all  the  duties  of  her 
domesdc  station  with  peculiar  activity  and  success,  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivating  the  minds  of  her  children 
usefully  and  elegantly ;  and  still  allowing  herself  to  in- 
dulge occasionally  in  the  most  truly  rational  of  all 
pleasures — the  pleasures  of  intellect. 

I  daresay  you  read  a  paper  in  the  Christian  Observer 
for  April,  on  Female  Cultivation.  I  feel  grateful  to  the 
sensible  and  liberally-minded  author.    I  do  believe  the 
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reason  why  so  few  men,  even  among  the  intelligent,  wish 
to  encourage  the  mental  cultivation  of  women,  is  their 
excessive  love  of  the  good  things  of  this  life ;  they  tremble 
for  their  dear  stomachs,  concluding  that  a  woman  who 
could  taste  the  pleasures  of  poetry  or  sentiment,  would 
never  descend  to  pay  due  attention  to  those  exquisite 
flavours  in  pudding  or  pie,  that  are  so  gratifying  to  their 
philosophic  palates;  and  yet,  poor  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  they  should  be  so  much  mistaken ;  for 
after  all,  who  so  much  as  a  woman  of  sense  and  cultiva- 
tion, will  feel  the  real  importance  of  domestic  duties ; 
or  who  will  so  well,  so  cheerfully,  perform  them  ?  *  ♦  ♦ 

TO  MR.  JOSIAH  CONDER. 

Colchester,  F^ruary  aix/,  1809. 
*  *  *  Mr.  James  Montgomery  is  the  principal 
subject  of  your  last  letter.  I  have  felt  quite  impatient  to 
add  my  thanks  to  those  Ann  has,  I  believe,  ab-eady 
presented,  for  your  truly  friendly  exertions  to  introduce 
us  to  his  notice ;  for  as  your  interviews  were  few,  and 
occupied  by  much  more  interesting  discourse,  to  remem- 
ber two  obscure  country  rhymers  was  very  kind ;  and  so 
we  feel  it  As  to  his  remarks  on  our  books,  they  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying.  We  feel  all  the  difference 
between  such  an  opinion,  expressed  by  a  man  of  taste 
and  genius,  and  the  customary  compliment  of  Sweet 
pretty  things,  ladies — they  do  you  great  credit,"  &c. 
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I  regret  he  did  not  leave  room  to  find  fault.  We  are 
fblly  conscious  that  we  deserve  it  When  we  first  wrote, 
we  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  pains ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  were  not  aware  what  pains  were  necessary ;  neither 
did  we  know  what  we  had  at  stake ;  consequently  our 
earliest  productions  abound  with  inaccuracies.  Parents 
are  pleased  with  them,  because  their  children  are ;  but 
from  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  is  neither  a  little  boy  nor  a 
father,  I  had  not  expected  so  favourable  a  critique.  But 
SDce  it  would  ill  become  me  to  question  his  judgment  or 
taste,  the  small  portion  of  his  praise  which  I  take  to  my 
own  share  affords  me  solid  satisfaction. 

Alas  I  if  a  poor  wight  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
hit  upon  two  words  that  jingle,  what  a  craving  appetite 
is  created ;  and  he  is,  perhaps,  doomed  to  endure  per- 
petual starvation,  or  at  best  to  derive  a  scanty  and  pre- 
carious subsistence  from  crumbs  of  praise :  though  it  is 
as  delicious  to  his  palate  (and  even  more  so  from  its 
rarity)  as  to  that  of  the  favoured  bard  who  receives  it  a$ 
his  daily  bread.  But  while  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
felt  the  appetite,  I  can  say  with  sincerity  that  my  happi- 
ness does  not  depend  upon  dainties  of  this  sort,  and  that 
I  can  live  contentedly  upon  pfeiiner  food.  I  wish  to  be 
thankftd  that  I  can  find  enjoyment  in  simple  pleasures, 
and  such  as  are,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  purified  from 
the  dross  of  selfishness  and  vanity.  I  am  pleased  to  look 
within,  and  find  that  I  am  really  happy  when  our  com- 
plete family  circle  is  formed,  and  useful  and  interesting 
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conversation  arises  and  circulates.  Memory  can  recall 
many  livelier  scenes,  and  fancy  could  present  others  still 
gayer,  but  neither  memory  nor  fancy  can  persuade  me  to 
be  discontented  with  the  present.  The  loss  of  every 
external  source  of  happiness,  by  the  death  of  our  early 
friends  here,  forced  us  to  seek  it  in  its  native  soil.  I 
loved  home,  but  I  knew  not  how  to  value  and  enjoy 
it;  and  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  though  blooming 
•  around  me,  I  was  blind.  I  am  surprised  when,  looking 
back  only  a  few  years,  I  remember  how  totally  insensible 
I  was  to  those  scenes  which  are  now  constant  sources  of 
delight ;  though  I  should  have  been  not  a  little  startled 
had  my  taste  and  feeling  been  questioned — I,  who  have 
spent  many  a  summer's  evening  on  the  old  ivy-grown 
town  wall,  reading  Thomson  to  the  friend  of  my  bosom  ; 
and  would  strain  my  eyes  till  they  ached,  that  I  might 
read  by  moonlight !  But  now,  though  I  confess  I  prefer 
the  convenience  of  a  commodious  apartment,  and  wil- 
lingly endure  the  gross  vapours  of  tallow,  and  the  bar- 
barism of  artificial  light ;  yet,  I  flatter  myself,  I  know 
better  how  to  enjoy  the  glowing  landscape,  as  well  as  to 
taste  the  beauties  of  the  poet ;  and  that  I  contemplate 
the  fair  face  of  the  moon  with  sensations  not  only  more 
rational,  but  more  pleasurable,  than  in  those  days  of  idle 
romance.  That  I  have  an  eye  to  see,  and  a  heart  to 
feel,  the  beauties  of  nature,  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude, 
because  they  afford  me  constant  and  unsatiating  pleasure, 
•and  form  almost  my  only  recreation.    And  I  indulge  the 
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hope  that,  having  acquired  a  love  for  these  simple  enjoy- 
ments, I  shall  never  lose  it;  but  that  in  seasons  of 
solitude  or  of  sorrow,  I  shall  continue  to  find  a  sweet 
solace  in  them.  When  I  am  low  in  spirits,  weary,  or 
cross — or  especially  when  worried  by  some  of  the  teasing 
realities  of  life,  one  glance  at  the  landscape  from  the 
window  of  my  attic  never  fails  to  produce  a  salutary 
effect  upon  me.  And  when  "  'tis  night,  and  the  land- 
scape is  lovely  no  more," — ^if  moon,  planet,  or  star,  con- 
descends to  beam  through  my  casement,  I  revive  under 
its  benign  influence.  Many  might  smile  at  this,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  renounced  the  title  of  romantic,  and 
daim  that  of  rational,  for  my  pleasures ;  but  I  beg  you 
will  not  As  a  Londoner,  I  might  apologize  for  dwelling 
on  such  a  theme ;  but  to  a  poet  I  cannot ;  and  though 
to  a  correspondent  I  ought  to  apologize  for  so  much 
egotism,  to  a  friend  I  need  not. 

The  infant  smiles  of  spring  have,  perhaps,  inspired 
me  with  this  effusion :  its  return  is  always  reviving  and 
cheering;  and  while  all  around  is  gay  and  young, 
we  forget  that  our  winter  has  approached  a  step  nearer. 
I  am  sometimes  startled  when  I  recollect  that  very  pro* 
bably  half  my  allotted  days  are  already  spent;  and 
possibly  much  more.  Years  that  once  appeared  such 
long  and  tedious  periods,  now  seem  to  fly  onward  with 
such  rapidity,  that  they  are  gone  ere  they  can  be  en- 
joyed or  improved.  Yet  a  few,  at  most,  of  these  fleeting 
seasons,  and  J,  and  all  I  love,  shall  be  forgotten  on 
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earth.  You  have  heard,  doubtless,  that  we  have  lost 
our  friend  Mrs.  Stapleton.  Thus,  we  see  a  family 
nearly  extinct,  in  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  centred 
all  that  was  interesting  and  dear  to  us.  We  have  no 
juvenile  recollections  with  which  they  are  not  con- 
nected; and  the  much  valued  friendships  we  have 
formed  in  later  years  have  not  effaced  those  early  im- 
pressions. It  is  difficult  to  realize  such  losses.  And 
it  is  not  these  alone  :  for  of  a  gay  and  happy  circle,  with 
whom  we  were  intimately  connected,  Ann  and  I  are  the 
only  survivors.    ♦   *  * 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1809,  our  long-united  family 
was  separated,  by  the  removal  of  two  of  its  members  to 
London ;  and,  if  the  expressions  of  regret  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  which  Jane's  letters  abound,  were  to  be 
quoted,  they  would  seem  to  many  readers  to  go  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  But  none  of  her  feelings 
were  more  vivid  than  those  of  family  aflfection;  and, 
almost  blind  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  she  would  fain 
have  held  the  endeared  circle  entire,  at  the  cost  of  all 
secular  interests.  "I  regard,*'  she  says,  "this  separation, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  I  have  ever  known.  I 
cannot  view  it  merely  as  a  parting  with  a  friend,  whom 
I  may  hope  to  meet  again  in  a  few  months ;  for  though 
our  interviews  may  be  frequent,  oiu:  separation  as  com- 
panions is  final.  We  are  to  travel  different  roads ;  and 
all  the  time  we  may  actually  pass  together,  in  the  course 
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of  occasional  meetings,  during  our  whole  future  lives, 
may  not  amount  to  more  than  a  year  or  two  of  constant 
xntercourse." 

This  foreboding  was  falsified  by  the  event;  for,  in 
£ict|  only  a  year  or  two  of  separation  took  place 
between  Jane  and  the  brother  to  whom  she  here  refers  : 
—excepting  that  short  interval,  it  was  his  happiness 
to  be  the  constant  companion  of  her  life. 

In  a  letter  written  to  her  brothers,  Isaac  and  Martin, 
soon  after  their  leaving  home,  she  says — "  Oh  this  cruel 
separation  I  It  would  have  killed  me  to  have  known 
when  first  we  parted,  how  complete  it  would  be.  I  am 
glad  we  deceived  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  keeping  up 
fiiequent  intercourse  by  letters  and  visits;  it  saved  us 
a  severer  pang  than  any  we  then  endured.  These 
painfiil  reflections  are  revived  by  the  disappointment  of 
our  fond  hopes  of  a  speedy  reunion,  which  is  now 
rendered  not  only  distant,  but  very  doubtful  You, 
engaged  in  business,  and  surrounded  by  friends,  cannot 
feel  as  we  do  on  this  subject.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  contemplate  our  cheerless  prospects,  or  to  think 
of  the  days  that  are  past  I  do  not  mean  it  reproach- 
fully when  I  say,  that  you  will  soon  learn  to  do  without 
us ;  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  your  situation,  and 
we  ought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  *  common  lot*  But 
how  can  I  forget  the  happy  years  in  which  we  were 
everything  to  each  other  ?  I  am  sometimes  half  jealous 
of  our  fiiends,  especially  of  ^  who  now  has  that  • 
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confidence  which  we  once  enjoyed.  But  I  will  not 
proceed  in  this  mournful  strain  :  and  do  not  think, 
my  dear  brothers,  that  I  am  charging  you  with  neglect, 
or  any  decrease  of  affection ;  though  I  do  sometimes 
anticipate,  and  that  with  a  bitter  regret,  the  natural 
effect  of  a  long-continued  separation." 

So  eminently  characteristic  of  my  sister's  mind  were 
feelings  of  this  sort,  that  I  must  exhibit  them  in  one  or 
two  further  quotations  from  her  letters  to  her  brothers. 

"We  have  not  yet  tried  separation  long  enough  to 
know  what  its  effects  will  eventually  be.  I  dread  lest, 
in  time,  we  should  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  as  to 
feel  contented  to  live  apart,  and  forget  the  pleasure  of 
our  former  intercourse ;  and  I  cannot  suffer  myself  to 
believe  what,  after  all,  is  most  probable,  that  we  shall 
never  be  united  again.  It  is  a  forlorn  idea;  for  what 
Mrill  two  or  three  flying  visits  in  the  course  of  the  year 
amount  tol  Life  is  short,  and  we  perhaps  half-way 
through  it  already.  Well,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
we  have  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  it  in  company, 
and  that  the  best  part,  too ;  and,  as  to  the  future,  if  I 
could  be  sure  that  years  of  separation  would  not  in  the 
least  estrange  our  affections  from  each  other,  and  that 
the  glow  which  warms  the  youthful  breast  would  never 
be  chilled  by  our  passage  through  a  cold,  heartless 
world,  I  would  be  content  But  the  idea  of  becoming 
such  brothers  and  sisters  as  we  see  everywhere,  is  in- 
comparably more  painful  than  that  of  a  final  banish- 
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ment,  in  which  we  should  love  each  other  as  we  now 
do." 

*  *  ♦  "  We  still  indulge  the  hope  of  renewed  inter- 
course ;  this  hope  may  indeed  be  fallacious,  but  I  cannot 
reject  it  In  the  meantime,  we  do,  and  we  will,  con- 
tinue to  love  each  other ;  and  this  is  consolation.  Long 
before  the  dear  circle  was  broken  up,  I  looked  forward  to 
the  time  of  separation  with  dread ;  chiefly  from  the  ap- 
prehension lest  that  loveliest  of  plants,  family  affection, 
(which  in  spite  of  many  storms,  had  been  successfully 
reared  and  tenderly  cherished  among  us)  should  droop, 
and  in  time  wither,  when  the  distracting  cares  of  life 
should  call  off  our  attention  from  it  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  scarcely  yet  made  the  trial ;  for,  although  the 
separation  has  taken  place,  yet,  as  my  situation  remains 
the  same,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  retaining  and 
cultivating  that  affection  which  flourished  when  we  were 
companions  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  scenes 
you  have  passed  through  since  you  left  your  home,  have 
rather  increased  than  lessened  your  attachment  to  it. 
It  must  be  delightful,  cheering,  soothing,  to  turn  from 
the  chilling  selfishness  of  those  with  whom  you  must 
often  have  to  do,  to  the  affection  of  your  family  and 
friends ;  to  know  that  there  are  those  who  do,  and  who 
always  will  love  you — whose  happiness,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depends  upon  yours,  and  who  consider  your 
interests  to  be  the  same  as  their  own. 

"From  experience  1  know  how  baleful  it  is  to  die 
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disposition  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  the 
malevolent  passions  are  liable  to  be  roused,  and  in 
which  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  those  whom  it 
is  not  only  impossible  to  love,  but  whom  it  seems  a  sort 
of  virtue  to  dislike.  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  love  and  hatred,  as  between  happiness  and 
misery ;  and  there  is  more  real  enjoyment  in  the  pains 
of  the  former,  than  in  the  qualifications  of  the  latter.  1 
envy  those  who  can  look  with  an  eye  of  benevolent 
compassion  upon  the  lowest  instances  of  human  de- 
pravity; who,  discerning  in  their  own  hearts  the  seeds 
of  the  same  hateful  dispositions,  feel  more  gratitude  foi 
the  providential  restraints  to  which  they  must  attribute 
the  difference,  than  anger  towards  those  who  have 
wanted  these  advantages." 

The  same  strong  feelings  of  affection  appear  in  the 
following  letters  to  her  friend  Miss  S.  L.  Conder : — 

Colchester,  May  4M,  1809. 
*   *   *   This  letter  was  begun   some  time 
ago :  many  circumstances  have  prevented  my  finishing 
it ;  and  I  have  been  in  a  state  of  anxiety  about  the 

settlement  of  ,  which  has  so  much  occupied  m) 

thoughts,  that  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  resume  m) 
pen.  His  aflGsiirs  are  yet  undecided,  and  we  are  waiting 
very  anxiously  to  see  what  is  the  will  of  Providence 
concerning  him.  When  I  remember  how  kindly  oui 
heavenly  Father  has  hitherto  led  us  on  as  a  family,  ir 
credit  and  comfort,  through  many  struggles,  I  feel  i 
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sweet  consolation  in  committing  all  our  temporal  affairs 
to  the  same  overruling  Providence ;  and  hope  that  my 
dear  brothers,  for  whose  welfare  we  feel  unspeakable 
solicitude,  may  be  guided  by  that  "  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  fire,"  by  which  we  have  been  so  far  directed.  Yet 
again,  when  I  see  that  many  an  one,  equally  deserving, 
and  equaUy  dear  to  parents  and  sisters^  becomes  a  prey 
to  misfortune,  and  encounters  nothing  in  life  but  neglect 
and  disappointment,  then  I  say,  how  can  I  be  sure  that 
this  may  not  be  the  case  with  my  dear  brothers? 
Dear  Luck,  you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew  the  many 
tears  I  have  shed  with  these  forebodings.  The  world  is  a 
chilling  place,  and  going  from  the  bosom  of  an  affec- 
tionate family,  they  must  feel  it  so :  but  all  this  is  foolish 
and  wrong ;  I  do  try  cheerfully  to  commit  them  to  God, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  say  with  some  submission,  what- 
ever be  their  fate,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  The  separation 
which  now  draws  so  near,  I  hardly  know  how  to  fortify 
myself  to  bear,  for  though  the  distance  is  short,  and  our 
interviews  may  be  frequent,  yet  I  must  view  it  as  the 
breaklng-up  of  our  family,  so  long  and  so  closely  united  ; 
and  a  part  of  it  so  dear  to  us,  leaving  home — safe,  happy, 
affectionate  home,  for  ever.  Excuse  me,  dear  Luck,  my 
heart  is  very  full  on  this  subject,  and  in  writing  to  a  friend, 
I  could  not  avoid  it 

Oh,  when  the  mind  is  weary  and  heavily  laden  with 
these  worldly  cares,  how  refreshing  is  it  to  look  beyond 
them  all  to  that  rest— to  those  happy,  peaceful  mansions 
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that  are  prepared  for  the  people  of  God !  The  delight- 
ful hope  of  seeing  all  my  dear  family,  and  all  I  love 
below,  safely  landed  there,  makes  these  fears  and 
anxieties  fade  into  insignificance.  But  oh !  what  new 
fears  and  anxieties  arise  here  !  It  may  be  well  that  our 
minds  are  not  capable  of  measuring  the  vast  disproportion 
between  the  concerns  of  this  life  and  those  of  eternity, 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  give  a  sufficient  degree  of 
attention  to  our  present  duties.  Could  we  view  the  most 
important  events  that  can  ever  occur  to  us  here,  in  the 
same  light  as  we  shall  look  back  upon  them  from  the 
other  world,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  exert  a 
proper  degree  of  energy  in  the  pursuit  or  management 
of  them. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Colchester,  Nm^emher  ist,  1809. 
*  *  *  Life  appears  to  me  to  be  wearing  out 
so  rapidly,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  mine  is  already 
spent,  that  I  more  than  ever  regret  these  long  intervals 
in  my  communications  with  my  friends.  But  when  I 
consider  the  few  days  which  will  be  all,  probably,  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  shall  actually  enjoy 
of  the  society  of  those  from  whom  distance  divides  me, 
I  am  obliged  to  take  comfort  in  the  animating  hope 
of  renewing  in  a  happier  world  these  delightful  friend- 
ships, which  will  there  flourish  without  interruption,  and 
without  end ;  and  how  refined  and  unalloyed  will  they 
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then  be — no  selfishness  or  vanity,  no  little  jealousies 
to  embitter  their  sweetness. 

I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  my 
life,  that  all  those  whom  my  heart  acknowledges  as 
its  owners,  are  travelling  toward  the  same  home;  so 
that  I  .can  say  with  sincerity  and  peculiar  emphasis, 
"  These  are  the  choicest  friends  I  know."  Our  earlier 
friendships,  though  they  must  ever  be  remembered 
with  interest  and  fond  aflfection,  were  little  adapted  to 
promote  our  truest  welfare.  To  them  indeed  we  are 
indebted  for  many  benefits  of  a  less  valuable  nature ; 
but  I  look  to  my  present  circle  of  friends  with  gratitude 
that  has  a  nobler  subject.  If  ever  I  reach  that  happy 
land  where  their  possessions  lie,  I  shall  have  cause  for 
endless  thanksgivings  to  Him  who  gave  me  such  com- 
panions on  my  way.     *   *  * 

TO  MISS  SARAH  WINTON. 

Septdnber  26ik,  1809. 
*  *  ♦  I  have  scarcely  a  greater  pleasure  than 
that  of  writing  to  my  friends,  especially  as  it  is  the 
only  means  of  purchasing  epistles ;  and  I  have  fre- 
quently lamented  that  this  agreeable  employment  is 
firequently  rendered  a  toil  to  me,  from  want  of  leisure 
to  devote  to  it.  But  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  a  regular  employment,  that  some 
sacrifices,  I  am  sure,  ought  cheerfully  to  be  made  to  it 
This,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  understood  by  my  Oxford 
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friends,  and  indeed,  my  dear  cousin,  I  cannot  but  congra- 
tulate you  upon  the  advantages  you  enjoy  in  your  excellent 
family.  Young  people  who  possess  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  an  eager  desire  for  improvement,  with  industrious 
habits  and  activity  of  mind,  and  with  the  best  opportunities 
for  instruction,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  cheerful  and 
happy.  Nothing  can  be  more  favourable  to  cheerfulness 
of  temper  than  habits  of  industry  and  useful  exertion  ; 
and  a  cheerful  temper  once  acquired,  so  as  to  become 
habitual,  is  the  greatest  of  blessings.  Mirth  and  levity 
take  wings  and  fly  away  at  the  first  appearance  of 
calamity  or  disappointment,  but  cheerfulness  may  be 
our  companion  in  sorrow — ^will  attend  upon  us  in  sick- 
ness— support  us  in  poverty — enliven  our  old  age,  and 
smile  upon  the  end  of  it;  especially  when  all  these 
pursuits,  however  important  and  interesting,  are  kept 
in  due  subordination  to  still  more  important  duties. 
In  vain  should  we  cultivate  our  minds  with  useful 
knowledge,  and  polish  them  by  ornamental  accom- 
plishments, if  we  forget  or  neglect  the  regulation  of 
our  tempers.  This  indeed  is  a  task  far  more  difficult 
than  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  It  needs  more 
constant  watchfulness — ^more  hourly  exertion; — and  in- 
deed, with  so  many  evil  propensities  to  encounter,  and 
so  many  enemies  to  resist,  our  most  courageous  exertions 
would  certainly  fail,  had  we  on  them  alone  to  depend ; — 
but  we  are  not  left  unaided,  if  we  are  willing  to  seek 
Divine  assistance ;  and  we  may  humbly  hope  to  subdue 
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a  proud  spirit,  a  fretful  temper,  or  whatever  be  our 
prevailing  temptation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  employments  scarcely 
allow  me  any  time  for  reading.  Fortunately  it  is  an  old 
established  custom  in  our  family  for  Mother  to  read 
aloud  at  breakfast  and  tea-time,  by  which  means  we 
get  through  a  great  deal.  Nothing  is  more  stimulating 
than  the  example  of  those  who  with  advantages  perhaps 
no  greater  than  our  own,  have  yet  made  such  rare  at- 
tainments. They  show  us  what  may  be  done  by  a 
proper  application  of  time  and  talents,  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly encouraging  to  find,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case, 
that  proficiency  is  not  the  result  of  extraordinary  genius, 
but  the  reward  of  industry  and  perseverance.   ♦   ♦  * 

The  regrets  occasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  family 
were  soon  afterwards  diverted  by  literary  interests. 
Poetry  had  formed  the  bond  of  union  in  that  circle 
of  friends  in  which  Jane  thought  herself  so  happy  to 
be  included ;  and  about  this  time  a  volume  was  pro- 
jected, in  which  the  talents  of  those  to  whom  poetical 
composition  was  familiar  should  be  conjoined.  My  sister 
was  reluctantly  persuaded  to  take  her  part  in  this 
volume :  she  expresses  her  feelings  on  the  subject  in 
a  letter  to  the  friend  who  edited  the  work.  Alluding 
to  some  verses  which  she  was  solicited  to  surrender 
for  publication,  she  says : — 

"  They  were  written  to  gratify  my  own  feelings,  and 
not  for  the  'Wreath'  (such  was  then  proposed  as  the 
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title  of  the  volume) ;  yet  you  have  pressed  them  into  the 
service ;  and  what  shall  I  say  1  I  feel  that,  in  permitting 
them  to  be  published,  I  make  some  sacrifice ; — as  indeed 
all  do  who  once  begin  to  express  their  feelings  in  rhyme ; 
for  sentiments  and  feelings  that,  in  plain  prose,  would 
only  be  whispered  in  secret  to  a  chosen  friend,  in  this 
form  gain  courage,  and  court  the  gaze,  and  bear  the 
ridicule  of  the  vulgar  and  unfeeling.  Since  I  have  had 
time  to  think  soberly  about  the  *  Wreath  '—for  this  must 
always  be  its  title — I  have  felt  far  less  anxious  about  the 
share  I  am  to  have  in  it.  Now  1  am  not  going  to  tease 
you  with  any  of  my  *  morbid  humility;'  for  I  am  as 
weary  of  it,  and  as  angry  with  it  as  you  are;  but  I 
must  just  tell  you  how  it  affects  me.  I  think  I  know 
pretty  well  how  to  estimate  my  poetical  talent ;  at  least, 
I  am  perfectly  persuaded  I  do  not  underrate  it;  and, 
in  comparison  with  my  blooming  companions  in  this 
garland,  I  allow  my  pieces  to  rank  as  the  leaves,  which 
are,  you  know,  always  reckoned  a  necessary,  and  even 
pleasing  part  of  a  bouquet :  and  I  may  add,  that  1 
am  not  only  contented,  but  pleased  with  this  station; 
it  is  safe,  and  snug,  and  my  chief  anxiety  is  not  to 
suffer  anything  ridiculous,  or  very  lame,  to  appear  : 
with  these  views  I  consent.  The  opinion  of  the  little 
hallowed  circle  of  my  own  private  friends  is  more  to 
me  than  the  applauses  of  a  world  of  strangers.  To 
them  my  pieces  are  already  known;  by  them  their 
merits  and  their  faults  are  already  determined ;  and 
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if  they  continue  to  smile  kindly  upon  my  simple 
muse,  she  will  not,  I  think,  easily  be  put  in  ill- 
humour,"  • 

This  volume  was  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Associate  Minstrels."  Some  of  Jane  Taylor's  contri- 
butions to  it  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  work ;  none  of  them  were  written  with  any  thought 
of  publication;  but  were  the  simple  expressions  of 
feeling  on  particular  occasions.  They  exhibit  the  tender 
playfulness  of  her  fancy,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart ; 
but  the  poetic  vigour  which  she  afterwards  displayed 
had  not  then  been  roused.  Yet  she  has  since  written 
nothing  more  characteristic  of  herself,  or  perhaps  more 
beautiful,  than  the  "  Remonstrance  to  Time."  In  this 
piece  especially,  and  in  the  "  Birthday  Retrospect,"  she 
has  given  the  portrait  of  her  own  mind  with  such  vivid 
truthfulness,  that  those  who  knew  her  seem  to  see  and 
converse  with  her  while  perusing  them.  To  portray 
itself,  her  mind  needed  only  the  mild  excitement  of 
her  habitual  feelings.  But  to  display  its  force  it  required 
the  stimulus  of  the  strongest  extraneous  motives.  The 
productions  of  her  pen  under  these  different  impulses 
are  widely  dissimilar. 

The  volume  was  favourably  received  at  the  time, 
and  it  obtained  for  the  authors  expressions  of  approval 
ftom  some  whose  commendations  carried  weight  The 
following  letter  furnishes  some  instances,  prefaced  by 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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what  relates  to  the  then  unfixed  position  of  tlie  family 
at  Colchester  : — 

My  dear  Mother, 

A  parcel  has  at  length  arrived,  and  I  sit  down 
immediately,  according  to  promise,  to  communicate  its 
principal  contents,  though  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that 
you  may  not  be  disappointed,  there  is  no  particular 
news  on  the  subject  which  most  interests  us. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  extracts  from  the  letters 
we  have  received.  The  parcel  contained  the  sheet  of 
hymns;  and  letters  from  Josiah,  Isaac,  Martin,  Luck, 
Susette,  Emma,  Sarah  Hinton,  Professor  Smyth  of  Cam- 
bridge, Walter  Scott,  and  James  Montgomery. 

Walter  Scott  says  : — 

"Mr.  Walter  Scott  requests  permission  to  intrude 
upon  the  *  Associate  Minstrels'  his  grateful  thanks  for 
the  pleasure  he  has  received  in  perusing  their  beautiful 
poetry,  and  for  the  honour  they  have  done  him  in  the 
MS.  verses.  They  have  greatly  overrated  Mr.  Scott's 
situation  in  life,  which  is  not  beyond  a  decent  inde- 
pendence, and  he  might  with  still  better  grounds  dis- 
claim some  of  the  compliments  to  his  poetry,  were  he 
not  too  much  flattered  by  the  exaggeration,  considering 
the  quarters  from  which  it  comes.  Should  the  'Asso- 
ciate Minstrels'  be  at  any  time  disposed  to  drop  the 
Incognito,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  would  be  happy  to  claim 
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the  honour  of  being  made  personally  known  to  them, 
and  meanwhile  begs  to  assure  them  of  his  high  respect 
for  their  poetical  talents,  and  for  the  amiable  qualities 
which  their  mode  of  employing  them  sufficiently  in- 
dicates. 
"Edinburgh, iWfl^  i2/4." 

Thus  far  Walter  Scott :  now  for  our  dear  Mont- 
gomery : — 

"  I  believe  I  ought  to  acknowledge  the  honour  which 
the  *  Associate  Minstrels '  have  done  me  by  their  grace- 
ful dedication  in  a  gratulatory  ode  recounting  their 
merits,  and  foretelling  their  future  glories ;  but  I  am 
so  entirely  unaccustomed  to  write  complimentary  verses 
that  I  must  in  plain  prose  and  in  plain  truth  tell  them, 
through  you,  that  I  sincerely  and  fervently  thank  them 
for  the  most  pleasing  and  elegant  token  of  unexpected 
and  unbribed  approbation,  which  I  have  yet  received 
in  public  for  the  labours  of  my  muse.  Thank  them 
therefore  individually,  and  thank  them  collectively ; 
their  kindness  is  not  the  less  estimable,  because,  except 
yourself,  they  are  all  unknown. 

"In  the  volume  of  the  'Associate  Minstrels'  your 
'Silence'  is  the  promise  of  something  so  much  greater 
than  itself,  that  you  must  beware  not  to  disappoint 
the  expectation  of  your  friends— shall  I  say  of  the 
world  I  You  ought  now  never  to  write  on  mean  ox 
insipid  subjects.  I  speak  more  confidently  of  your 
talents  to  your  face,  because  I  spoke  highly — roman"^ 
Q  ^ 
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tically  of  them  before  I  saw  your  face,  or  knew  your 
name,  &c.  Of  your  companions  I  have  only  space 
to  say  little,  and  I  am  glad,  because  it  will  compel 
me  to  speak  out,  and  to  speak  warmly.  A.  is  in  my 
mind  the  queen  of  the  assembly.  She  is  a  poet  of  a 
high  order ;  the  first  unquestionably  among  those  who 
write  for  children,  and  not  the  last  by  hundreds  of 
those  who  write  for  men.  The  'Maniac's  Song'  has 
not  only  the  melancholy  madness,  but  the  inspiration  of 
poetry ;  also  the  simile,  page  97,  is  wonderfully  fine  and 
perfectly  original.  The  two  star\zas  that  contain  it  are 
as  lovely  as  the  stars  they  celebrate.  J.  (Jane)  is  very 
delicate  and  sprightly,  there  is  a  tender  playfulness  in 
her  best  manner  that  is  truly  fascinating.  E.  has  a 
splendid  imagination,  and  excels  in  description ;  her 
colouring  is  like  that  of  nature,  glowing  and  harmonious ; 
but  she  must  travel  a  little  wider,  and  vary  her  scenery 
more,  lest  we  should  lose  the  benefit  of  those  of  her 
powers  which  she  has  not  yet  discovered  in  herself,  for 
lack  of  an  opportunity  of  exercising  them.  The  lyre  of 
S.  does  not  disgrace  the  concert  of  the  'Associate 
Minstrels.'  I  hope  J.'s  reply  will  induce  C.  senior  to 
take  his  harp  from  the  willows,  and  tune  it  to  the  songs 
of  Zion." 

Thus  far  James  Montgomery.  And  now,  dear 
Mother,  you  have  had  the  best  of  the  juice.  I  have 
written  in  a  wild  hurry.    We  have  no  fresh  news  of 
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any  sort,  indeed  this  might  content  you.    Your  affec- 
tionate, Jane. 

Up  to  this  time  Jane  had  written  chiefly  as  an  expres- 
sion of  spontaneous  feeling ;  so  soon  as  she  was  once 
convinced  that  the  talent  which  she  possessed  might  be 
rendered  useful  to  others,  she  very  rarely  wrote  as  before, 
simply  for  her  own  gratification. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  volume,  my  sisters 
entered  upon  an  undertaking  of  peculiar  difficulty — that 
of  composing  a  volume  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  children. 
The  difficulty  of  the  task  will  not  be  underrated  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  work  of  education,  and 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  perceive  the  many  per- 
plexities which  meet  the  teacher  in  the  attempts  to 
impart  to  a  child  anything  beyond  the  most  elementary 
religious  notions.  The  utmost,  perhaps,  that  can  be  done 
is  to  employ  the  most  simple  phraseology,  and  to  use  the 
plainest  illustrations ;  to  allow  no  obscurities  of  style  to 
be  added  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and 
thus  to  take  possession  of  a  child's  memory,  instead  of 
attempting  to  appeal  to  its  reasoning  faculties.  My 
sister  Jane,  in  a  letter  of  this  date,  says  : — "  I  think  I 
have  some  idea  of  what  a  child's  hymn  ought  to  be ; 
and  when  I  commenced  the  task,  it  was  with  the  pre- 
sumptuous determination  that  nothing  should  fall  short 
of  the  standard  I  had  formed  in  my  mind.    In  order  to 
do  this,  my  method  was  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  imagine 
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the  presence  of  some  pretty  little  mortal;  and  then 
endeavour  to  catch,  as  it  were,  the  very  language  it 
would  use  on  the  subject  before  me.  If  in  any  instances 
I  have  succeeded,  to  this  little  imaginary  being  I  should 
attribute  my  success.  And  I  have  failed  so  frequently, 
because  so  frequently  I  was  compelled  to  say,  '  Now  you 
niay  go,  my  dear.    I  shall  finish  the  hymn  myself.' " 

The  authors,  in  their  preface,  justly  say,  "  The  *  Divine 
Songs '  of  Dr.  Watts,  so  beautiful  and  so  justly  admired, 
almost  discourage,  by  their  excellence,  a  similar  attempt ; 
and  lead  the  way,  where  it  appears  temerity  to  follow." 
The  want,  however,  of  a  greater  number  of  hymns  of  this 
kind,  has  always  been  felt  by  parents ;  and  parents  very 
generally  have  thought  that  the  want  is  well  supplied  in 
this  volume.  It  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  smaller 
collection  of  a  similar  kind,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Sunday  schools.  In  this  last,  the  attempt  to  simplify 
language  has,  perhaps,  been  carried  as  far  as  is  at  all 
desirable.  If  one  might  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the 
manuscript  copy  of  these  hymns,  its  intricate  interlinea- 
tions and  multiplied  revisions,  it  would  seem  that  many 
of  them  cost  the  authors  more  labour  than  any  other  of 
their  writings.  But  a  labour  of  this  kind  suited  well 
Jane's  habitual  feelings,  for  it  was  at  once  undisturbed  by 
any  ambitious  desire  of  literary  distinction,  and  blessed 
with  the  hope  of  extensive  usefulness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

REMOVAL    TO  ONGAR. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  18 10,  Mr.  Taylor 
resigned  his  ministerial  charge  at  Colchester,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Ongar,  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  dissenting 
congregation  in  that  town  to  become  their  pastor.  While 
it  was  still  uncertain  to  what  place  her  father  might 
remove,  Jane  writes  thus  to  a  friend  : — 

"It  is  a  strange  sensation  to  survey  the  map  of 
England  without  an  idea  as  to  what  part  of  it  we  are 
to  occupy.  Yet,  perhaps,  we  feel  less  anxiety  about  it 
than  you  may  suppose.  Not  to  be  further  removed  from 
London  than  we  now  are,  is  our  chief  solicitude,  and  to 
be  nearer  would  be  very  desirable ;  more  especially  on' 
account  of  being  able  to  see  our  dear  brothers  more 
frequently.  For  my  own  part,  might  I  choose  a  situa- 
tion, it  should  be  a  very  retired  one,  among  plain,  good 
people,  whom  we  could  love — a  village,  not  a  town.  My 
love  of  quiet  and  retirement  daily  increases,  and  I  wish 
to  cultivate  this  taste :  it  suits  me,  and  does  me  good. 
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To  part  with  our  house  here — ^the  high  woods  and  the 
springs,  will  cost  me  a  struggle ;  and  more  especially  my 
dear  quiet  attic.  Might  I  hope  to  find  such  another  in 
our  next  encampment,  I  should  be  less  uneasy." 

Allusions  to  the  expected  change  of  abode  occur  in 
other  letters  written  during  the  same  year,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next. 

TO  MISS  S.  L.  CONDER. 

Colchester,  August  lotk,  1810. 
♦  ♦  *  I  should  be  rejoiced  to  think  that  the 
circumstances  of  our  future  lives  would  be  more  favour- 
able than  heretofore  to  the  cultivation  of  our  friendship. 
Present  prospects,  indeed,  seem  to  render  this  impro- 
bable. Yet  we  know  not  how  or  where  our  lot  may  be 
ordered ;  and  I  do  hope,  however  remotely  we  may 
eventually  be  situated,  we  shall  never  cease  to  cherish 
a  lively  affection  for  each  other. 

I  regret  that  I  have  never  answered  your  last  truly 
kind  and  excellent  letter.  I  little  thought  then  that  an 
interview  would  take  place  before  I  could  reply.  I  wish 
that  it  were  in  my  power  to  answer  it  in  the  way  that 
would  afford  you  the  most  pleasure.  A  cloud  over- 
shadows my  mind :  should  it  ever  be  dispelled,  with 
what  pleasure  should  I  commune  with  you,  and  all  my 
friends,  on  the  subject  that  ought  to  be  most  interesting 
to  us.    I  am  ready  to  think  that  I  should  then  be  able 
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to  conquer  that  reluctance  which  too  often  seals  the  lips 
even  of  sincere  Christians,  and  rejoice  in  free,  unreserved 
communication.  Yet  I  dread  falling  into  the  unfelt  tech- 
nicality of  religious  conversation.  But  do  not  let  me 
discourage  you,  my  dear  friend,  from  making  this  the 
principal  subject  of  your  letters.  If  I  am  at  all  more  in 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  the  best  things  than  in  the  days 
of  my  vanity,  I  may  chiefly  attribute  the  change,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  example  and  precepts  of  my 
pious  friends.  I  think  I  may  ventiwe  to  say,  that  I  never 
receive  one  of  their  letters  that  does  not  make  some 
desirable  impression — transient,  indeed,  yet  beneficial. 
In  this  number  I  am  sure  I  may  place  your  last,  which 
has  frequently  been  reperused  in  my  hours  of  retirement 
wth  pleasure  and  advantage. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
your  promised  visit.  Nor  will  I  allow,  that  even  if  it 
were  to  happen  at  the  time  of  our  expected  family 
meeting,  you  would  be  thought  an  intruder.  Indeed, 
I  must  say,  that  if  ever  we  regarded  any  friends  ^ath  that 
kind  of  confidence  and  affection  which  is  current  in 
one's  own  family,  you  and  your  sister  may  claim  that 
distinction.  Perhaps  you  may  be  the  last  visitor  we  may 
receive  at  Colchester.  It  does  seem,  at  last,  as  if  some 
important  changes  must  take  place  in  our  family.  Our 
dear  brothers*  leaving  us  was  the  first  signal,  though  we 
did  not  then  perceive  it ;  from  that  hour  we  might  have 
bid  adieu  to  the  many  iminterrupted  years  of  quiet 
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family  happiness  with  which  we  have  been  indulged. 
Yet  I  am  well  persuaded  it  is  all  for  our  good.  ♦   ♦  * 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Colchester,  March  14/A,  181 1. 

My  dear  Luck, 

Not  to  be  behindhand  in  generosity,  I  take 
this  whole  sheet,  although  I  have  so  recently  despatched 
one.  But  I  will  not  promise  to  fill  it ;  or,  if  I  do,  it 
must  be  with  mere  cAat,  Yet,  as  I  feel  disposed  to  say 
a  little  more  than  a  note  ought  to  contain,  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  not  follow  the  impulse.  How  melancholy 
would  be  our  banishment  from  friends,  if  it  were  not  for 
this  delightful  substitute  for  personal  intercourse ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  privilege  which,  though  so  common,  ought  to 
be  regarded  with  thankfulness.  I  often  think,  when 
enjoying  it,  of  what  I  used  to  repeat  when  I  was  a  good 
child— 

"Then  thanks  to  my  friends  for  their  care  in  my  breeding. 
Who  taught  me  betimes  to  love  writing zndi  reading." 

There  are,  indeed,  many  times  when  letter-writing 
appears  a  very  slow  and  insufficient  means  of  communi- 
cation ;  I  have  felt  it  so  often  since  you  left  us,  when 
I  have  longed  for  such  a  kind  of  tite-d-tete  as  iete  alone 
cannot  enjoy.  But  whether  or  not  I  shall  ever  be  in- 
dulged with  more  of  your  much-loved  society  than  here- 
tofore, I  hope  this  channel  of  communication  will  never 
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be  cut  off.  *  *  *  It  is  in^vain  to  wish  that  there 
were  no  alloy  in  the  pleasures  of  friendship ;  yet  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that,  however  the  weeds  of  the  field  may 
cany  on  hostilities,  the  lovely  flowers  of  the  garden  would 
never  raise  ''a  hostile  thorn.  But  we  know  this  world 
would  be  far  too  pleasant  if  we  met  with  rebuffs  and 
crosses  only  from  foreigners  :  we  can  say  with  David, 
"  If  it  had  been  mine  enemy,  I  could  have  borne  it." 
What  smooth,  pleasant  afflictions  we  should  have,  if  we 
chose  them  for  ourselves  !  and  what  temples  of  idolatry 
would  our  hearts  then  become !  God  knows  where  to 
strike,  and  how  severe  soever  the  chastisement  may 
seem,  we  are  well  assured  that — 

"  Crosses,  from  His  Sovereign  hand, 
Are  blesssings  in  disguise." 

TO  MR.  J.  CONDER. 

Colchester,  Aprils  181 1. 
♦  *  ♦  In  the  present  unsettled  and  uncertain 
state  of  our  family  affairs,  you  may,  perhaps,  imagine 
that  I  am  able  to  think  and  write  of  little  else  ;  but  I  am 
indeed  surprised  to  find  so  little  perturbation  occasioned 
by  them.  There  was  a  time  when  such  events  would 
have  excited  strong  emotions  of  interest  and  anxiety,  and 
when  I  could  not  have  believed  that  I  should  ever  con- 
template such  changes  with  composure  ;  but  now  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  feel  assured  that  life  is  life,  every- 
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where,  and  that  no  material  augmentation  of  happiness  is 
to  be  expected  from  any  external  sources.  Care,  I 
know,  will  both  follow  and  meet  me,  wherever  I  may  go 
— even  should  I  be  transplanted  from  this  cheerless 
desert  into  the  bosom  of  my  dearest  friends.  Friend- 
ship, far  from  its  availing  to  shield  us  from  the  shafts  of 
care,  does  but  render  us  vulnerable  in  a  thousand  points. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  many  anticipated  troubles,  there 
are  times  when  I  regard  the  possibility  of  a  reunion  with 
my  dear  brothers,  and  of  joining  the  beloved  circle  from 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  banished,  with  feelings  of 
real  delight  But  our  future  destination  is  still  so  un- 
certain, that  we  have  no  distinct  feeling,  or  very  decided 
wish  on  the  subject.  When  the  idea  of  our  leaving 
Colchester  was  first  started,  I  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  a  still  more  retired  situation.  I  longed  for  the  seclu- 
sion and  tranquillity  of  an  insulated  village.  A  few 
months,  however,  have  produced  a  great  change  in  my 
views,  if  not  in  my  wishes.  Yet  I  believe  it  would  be 
but  too  easy,  even  now,  to  persuade  me  to  relinquish 
other  projects,  fraught  as  they  are  with  anxiety  and 
danger,  to  take  refuge  in  some  "holy  shade,"  where 
I  might  welcome  that  "  silence,  peace,  and  quiet,"  for 
which  I  feel  my  heart  and  soul  are  made. 

Though  the  harassing  circumstances  of  the  last  year 
have  driven  poetry  and  its  smiling  train  far  from  my 
thoughts,  yet  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  kindness  which 
prompted  you  to  speak  a  word  of  cheer  to  a  fainting 
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muse.  I  know  I  cannot  better  thank  you  for  your  excel- 
lent but  long-neglected  letter,  than  by  saying  it  has  fully 
answered  the  kind  intention  of  the  writer.  What  do  you 
say,  then,  to  my  being  quite  convinced — shall  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  my  talents  and 
attainments,  and  feel  an  agreeable  confidence  in  my  own 
powers ;  and  that,  however  injured  by  envious  contem- 
poraries, I  am  convinced  that  posterity  will  do  me 
justice  1  Do  not  you  believe  it  ?  Well,  then,  shall  I  tell 
a  more  probable  story,  and  say,  that  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  I  have  learned  to  be  content  with  such  things  as  I 
have;  and  that  I  have  in  some  degree  subdued  that 
unworthy  ambition  which  exposes  one  to  mortification 
and  discontent]  Fatiguing  and  sickening  is  the  struggle 
of  competition.  I  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  lists. 
But  if  this  be  all,  you  may  still  think  your  friendly  en- 
deavours were  unavailing.  You  did  not,  I  am  sure, 
expect  that  your  letter  would  make  any  material  altera- 
tion in  my  opinions  and  feelings ;  yet  it  was  cheering 
and  encouraging : — I  assure  you  I  felt  it  so,  and  there- 
fore you  will  not  think  your  pains  unrewarded.  As  a 
source  of  harmless,  perhaps  even  salutary,  pleasure  to 
myself,  I  would  not  totally  despise  or  check  the  poetical 
talent,  such  as  it  is  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince 
me  that  the  world  would  have  been  any  loser  had  I 
never  written  verses  (such,  I  mean,  as  were  composed 
solely  for  my  own  pleasure).  I  do,  however,  set  a 
much  higher  value  on  that  poetical  taste,  or  rather 
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feeling,  so  far  as  I  have  it,  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  capability  of  writing  verse ;  and  also  what  is  generally 
understood  when  people  say  they  are  very  fond  of  poetry. 
But  while  I  desire  ever  to  cherish  the  poetic  taste,  I  own 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  as  little  my  duty  as  my  interest 
to  cultivate  the  talent  for  poetry.  With  different  senti- 
ments I  am  compelled  to  regard  my  own  share  in  what 
we  have  published  for  children.  The  possibility  of  their 
fulfilling,  in  any  degree,  the  end  desired,  gives  them 
importance,  and  renders  future  attempts  of  a  similar  kind 
a  matter  more  of  duty  than  of  choice.  I  dare  not  admit 
all  the  encouraging  considerations  you  have  suggested, 
nor  can  I  fully  explain  what  I  feel  on  this  subject  That 
such  reflections  are  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  vanity," 
is  true  indeed.  No,  I  desire  to  be  humbled  by  the 
thought ;  a  consciousness  of  unworthiness  makes  it  hard 
for  me  to  indulge  the  hope  of  being  rendered  instru- 
mental of  the  smallest  good.    ♦   ♦  ♦ 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Colchester,  Jum  2SiA,  181 1. 
*  *  *  What  a  pity  it  is  that  language  should 
be  so  much  abused,  that  what  is  really  meant  requires  to 
be  printed  in  italics !  Of  this  the  poet  has  most  to  com- 
plain. He  feels,  and  perhaps  his  whole  soul  is  filled,  with 
a  passage  which  ninety-nine  of  his  hundred  readers,  at 
least,  will  peruse  without  emotion.  This  struck  me  in 
reading  the  first  line  of  "  Thalaba  " — "  How  beautiful  is 
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night," — which  may  be  read  without  the  smallest  impres- 
sion. I  read  it  so  at  first,  but  returning  to  it,  and 
endeavouring  to  enter  into  the  feeling  with  which  it  was 
written,  I  find  it  to  be,  "  How  beautiful  is  night ! "  and  I 
discovered  in  these  simple  words  all  those  inexpressible 
emotions  with  which  I  so  often  contemplate  the  dark  blue 
depths,  of  which  even  Southey  could  say  nothing  more 
striking  than  this  : — "  How  beautiful  is  night  r»  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

TO  THE  SAME. 

1  Colchester,  August  2oih^  18 n. 
Having  a  leisiu-e  evening  —  the  last,  probably, 
before  our  removal,  I  devote  it  to  fulfilling  my  promise 
to  write  to  you  once  more  from  Colchester.  Yes,  we  are 
really  going,  and  in  a  few  days  the  place  that  so  long  has 
known  us  shall  know  us  no  more.  Before  I  quit  this 
scene  of  the  varied  interests  of  my  childhood  and  youth, 
I  ought  to  give  my  mind  a  long  leave  of  absence,  and 
send  it  back  leisurely  to  revisit  the  past — to  "  recall  the 
years  in  exile  driven,  and  break  their  long  captivity ; " 
but  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  the  feeling  of  it  is  lost ; 
and  even  if  I  could  afford  to  send  my  thoughts  on  this 
retrograde  excursion,  and  "  up  the  stream  of  time  could 
turn  my  sail,  to  view  the  fairy  haimts  of  long-lost  hours," 
I  ought  not  to  ask  you  to  accompany  them,  for  they 
would  stay  to  contemplate  scenes  and  gaze  on  faces 
unknown  and  uninteresting  to  you.    I  can  invite  my 
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friends  to  sympathise  in  my  present  interests,  and  to 
survey  with  me  my  future  prospects  ;  but  of  thai  fairy 
land  they  could  only  discern  a  line  of  blue  distance ; 
while  to  me,  "  Here  a  cot,  and  there  a  spire,  still  glitter 
in  the  sun."  But  a  melancholy  and  sentimental  retro- 
spection is  an  unprofitable  indulgence — a  kind  of  luxury 
which,  perhaps,  I  have  no  right  to  allow  to  myself.  Let 
me  rather,  if  I  have  time  for  contemplation,  take  a  more 
humbling  and  painful  survey ;  and,  reviewing  the  sins 
and  follies  of  childhood  and  youth,  resolutely  say,  "  The 
time  past  of  my  life  shall  suffice  to  have  wrought  them." 
But  I  want  energy  to  commence  a  new  career.  Whether 
my  mind  will  recover  vigour  under  new  circumstances,  or 
will  faint  under  the  exertion  I  have  in  prospect,  remains 
to  be  seen :  it  is  a  fearful  experiment. 

Here  I  sit  in  my  little  room  :  it  looks  just  as  it  always 
did ;  but  in  a  few  days  all  will  be  changed :  and  this 
consecrated  attic  will  be  occupied  (how  shall  I  tell  it 
you ! )  by  an  exciseman ;  for  his  wife  observed  to  me, 
when  surveying  the  house — "Ah,  this  room  will  do 
nicely  for  my  husband  to  keep  his  books  in;" — well, 
I  shall  take  with  me  all  that  has  rendered  it  most  inte- 
resting; and,  as  to  the  moonshine  and  the  sunbeams 
that  will  continue  to  irradiate  its  walls,  I  would  not 
withhold  them  from  that  son  of  traffic,  although  they 
will  never  kindle  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his  eye. 

*  ♦  ♦  My  good  friend,  be  not  too  confident  in 
your  scholarship :  you  may  be  master  of  all  the  learned 
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languages,  and  yet  a  veiy  dunce  when  you  endeavour  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  a  female  heart. 
If  you  have  a  taste  for  puzzling  studies,  there  are  the 
Babylonish  bricks  for  you,  which  have  hitherto  defied 
$0  much  erudition : — ^but  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
success  in  attempting  to  decipher  them,  *  *  *  * 
If  r  were  qualified  to  offer  the  most  judicious  counsel  on 
subjects  where,  ia  fact,  I  can  but  reason  firom  distant 
analogies,  I  should  still  doubt  whether,  recalling  the 
attention  to  a  too  interesting  object,  might  not  be  pro- 
ductive of,  at  least,  a  counterbalancing  eviL  But  indeed 
it  is  not  my  part  to  admonish  you :  were  I  to  attempt  it, 
I  could  adopt  no  better  plan  than  that  of  making  large 
quotations  firom  your  own  letters,  and  then  exhorting 
you  to  "  mind  what  the  gentleman  says,"  If  I  feel  a  kind 
of  confidence  that  your  hope  will  not  be  blasted,  it  is  by 
no  means  founded  upon  any  outward  appearances,  which 
indeed  at  present  afford  no  clue  to  conjecture ;  but 
rather  on  that  cheerful  dependence  on  the  Divine 
guidance,  and  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
which  characterise  your  feelings  on  this  subject.  That 
promise  seems  to  justify  such  expectations.  Commit 
thy  way  unto  the  Lord;  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He 
shall  bring  it  to  pass.  He  shall  give  thee  the  desires 
of  thine  heart"  Yet  it  may  be  dangerous  to  refer  too 
often  to  such  a  ground  of  hope,  lest  our  very  submission 
should  become  interested.'*  *   ♦  * 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RESIDENCE  AT  ONGAR. 

The  wishes  Jane  had  indulged  were,  for  the  most  part, 
gratified  in  the  removal  to  Ongar ;  especially  as  regarded 
the  house,  its  accommodations,  and  its  vicinity:  and 
she  once  more  enjoyed  her  room;  which,  though  not 
an  attic,  was  all  she  could  desire.  The  Castle  House, 
which  my  father  occupied  during  the  first  three  years  of 
his  residence  at  Ongar,  was  a  most  picturesque,  old- 
fashioned  abode,  containing  ample  space  for  the  pursuits 
of  the  family.  It  occupied  a  rising  ground,  just  outside 
the  ancient  market  town — and  afforded  that  quiet 
seclu^on  which  was  so  valued  by  its  inmates.  In  the 
garden,  perched  on  a  lofty  well-timbered  tumulus,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  stood  some  remains  of  the 
old  castle,  from  which  the  house  derived  its  name. 

Mr.  Taylor  occupied  this  pleasant  abode  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  During  this  time,  however,  Jane  was 
much  from  home.  The  winter  was  spent  in  London  by 
the  two  sisters,  and  devoted  to  perfecting  themselves 
in  some  of  those  lighter  accomplishments  which  had 
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hitherto  been  more  or  less  neglected  in  their  edu- 
cation. 

These  frequent  absences  from  home,  increasing  lite- 
rary engagements,  and  other  dfcumstances,  induced  my 
sbter  to  relinquish  her  artistic  pursuits,  otherwise  than 
as  an  occasional  recreation :  tliis  change  in  her  occupa- 
tions was  made  without  reluctance ;  though  she  always 
retained  her  fondness  for  drawing:  and  indulged  it 
occasionally  for  the  gratification  of  her  friends:  and 
she  retained  also,  without  any  diminution,  that  vivid 
relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  perhaps  seldom 
exists  in  its  highest  degree,  apart  from  some  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  imitative  arts. 

The  first  letter  written  after  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  Ongar,  is  addressed 

TO  MISS  ELIZA  FORBES. 

Ongar,  September  ^^rd^  1811. 

My  dear  Eliza, 

This  is  the  first  time  I  havQ^dated  from  our 
new  habitation;  having  at  length  restored  things  to 
something  like  order,  I  sit  down  in  my  new  room  to 
address  an  old  friend.  At  present,  I  scarcely  know 
where  I  am,  or  who  I  am ;  but  now  that  I  find  myself 
at  the  old  favourite  station — my  writing  desk,  and  suffer- 
ing my  thoughts  and  affections  to  flow  in  an  accus- 
tomed channel,  I  begin  to  know  myself  again.  And 
were  it  not  for  this,  there  are  certain  cares  and  troubles, 
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bearing  my  name  and  arms,  which  will  never  suffer  me 
long  to  question  my  personal  identity ;  it  is,  however, 
by  a  pleasure  that  I  ascertain  it  this  evening :  I  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  begin  by  complaining. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  looking  forward  towards 
a  change  so  much  more  important  than  a  merely  local 
one,  that  it  may  well  appear  to  you  comparatively 
trifling.  That  which  you  are  about  to  undergo  is,  of  all 
changes,  the  greatest  and  the  most  interesting  but  one  ; 
and  that  one,  if  brought  into  comparison,  makes  even 
this  appear  insignificant  A  recollection  of  the  certain 
and  speedy  termination  of  every  earthly  connexion  is, 
at  such  a  season,  likely  rather  to  tranquillize  than  to 
depress  the  spirits  : — it  is  calculated  to  allay  anxiety,  not 
to  damp  enjoyment.  When  marriage  is  regarded  as 
forming  a  connexion  for  life^  it  appears,  indeed,  a  tre- 
mendous experiment ;  but  in  truth  it  is  only  choosing 
a  companion  for  a  short  journey ;  yet,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  if  the  fellow-travellers  become  greatly  endeared 
to  each  other,  they  have  the  cheering  hope  of  renewed 
intercourse  and  perpetual  friendship  at  their  journey's 
end.     ♦   *  * 


TO  MISS  MARIA  HOLMAN. 

*  *  *  Having  never  yet  been  called  to  en- 
counter trials  so  severe  as  those  with  which  you  have 
been  exercised,  I  know  I  cannot  fully  enter  into  your 
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feelings ;  and  indeed,  in  all  cases  it  is  so  true  that  "  the 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,"  that  in  general, 
perhaps  silent  s)anpathy  is  the  best  kind  of  condolence. 
"  To  weep  with  those  that  weep,"  is,  I  believe,  often  an 
alleviation  of  grief;  and  the  tenderest  friendship  can  do 
little  more  than  this.  It  is  well  that,  at  those  times 
when  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  all  human 
support  are  peculiarly  manifest,  such  consolations  are 
received  from  above,  as  enable  moiuners  to  rejoice  in 
their  losses,  and  to  say,  "  It  is  well  for  me  that  I  have 
been  afflicted."  If  the  sympathy  of  earthly  friends 
is  soothing  and  grateful  to  the  wounded  mind,  how 
consolatory  must  it  be  to  know  and  feel  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  chastisement,  the  Lord  pitieth  us  as  a 
Either  his  children."  You  know  Montgomery's  "Joy 
of  Grief,"  and  have  felt  its  touching  sweetness,  more 
perhaps  than  I  can  do.  You  have  lost  a  friend — a 
brother ;  and  you  have,  I  doubt  not,  enjoyed  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  mind  which  Christian  resignation  produces. 
In  the  common  harassing  trials  and  vexations  of  life, 
there  b  seldom  any  mixture  of  that  joy  which  soothes 
and  tranquillizes  the  mind  under  severer  trials.  But 
these  painful  bereavements  which,  when  contemplated 
at  a  distance,  appear  perhaps  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
are  rendered  supportable  by  the  strong  consolations 
with  which  they  are  usually  attended ;  and  most  fre- 
quently become  occasions  of  thankfulness,  on  account 
of  their  salutary  effects  on  the  mind. 
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Prone  as  our  earthly  spirits  are  to  cleave  unto  the  dust, 
what  should  we  be  if  all  our  worldly  hopes  were  to  be  rea- 
lized ?  Wise  and  kind  is  that  system  of  discipline  under 
which  we  are  all  placed ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  life, 
we  come  to  look  back  upon  our  mental  history,  we  shall 
never  be  inclined  to  say  of  this  affliction,  or  of  that 
mortification — "  It  might  have  been  spared."  We  shall 
then  see  that  our  prayers  for  spirituality  of  mind  were 
answered  by  the  removal  of  those  worldly  joys  which 
produced  a  contrary  disposition ;  and  that  when  we 
desired  that  ''our  affections  might  be  set  on  things 
above,"  our  dearest  friends  were  taken  there :  that  so 
Heaven  might  become  dearer,  and  earth  less  attractive. 
Such  weaning  events  must  tend,  not  only  to  reconcile 
our  minds  to  the  shortness  of  life,  but  to  make  us  rejoice 
in  it.  We  feel  that  "  they  are  but  light  afflictions,"  be- 
cause "  they  are  but  for  a  moment."     *   ♦  * 

A  letter,  which  has  no  date,  may  here  be  intro- 
duced : — 

"  Prayer  is  to  me  so  difficult  a  task,  that  when  I 
have  performed  it  with  any  degree  of  correctness,  I  rise 
from  my  knees,  exhausted  both  in  body  and  mind ; 
every  power  is  on  the  full  stretch,  and  I  have  to  laboiu: 
and  toil  in  order  to  gain  but  a  glimpse  of  Him  whose 
face  I  desire  to  see ;  and  to  realize  His  presence,  and 
even  His  existence ,  and,  if  I  relax  for  a  moment  this 
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painful  exertion,  then  all  is  lost,  and  I  seem  to  be 
addressing  a  shadow ;  indeed,  I  fear  that  I  never  did 
address  a  single  petition,  or  direct  a  single  thought 
to  God  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  my 
prayers  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  object  to  whom  I  would 
ofifer  them  ? 

**  Nor  can  I  describe  the  perplexity  with  which  my 
mind  is  entangled  whenever  I  attempt  to  direct  a 
thought  towards  the  Saviour ;  I  feel  as  though  I  had  no 
powers  capable  of  viewing  Him,  or  even  of  thinking  of 
Him ;  and,  though  I  am  interested  whenever  I  hear  or 
read  of  His  name,  and  feel  encouraged  and  affected 
when  I  meet  with  the  free  and  gracious  promises  and 
mvitations  of  the  Gospel,  yet  when  I  attempt  to  apply 
them,  they  seem  to  lose  their  value  and  importance.  If 
I  did  but  feel  sin  to  be  a  burden,  surely  I  should  soon 
learn  to  fly  to  Him,  who  alone  could  release  me  from  it ; 
but  this  is  my  misery,  /  see  not  the  evil  of  sin;  and  though 
I  know  myself  to  be  in  cruel  bondage  to  it,  and  a  slave 
to  Satan,  instead  of  a  child  of  God,  yet  I  love  my 
chains,  for  they  do  not  gall  me;  and,  with  my  eyes  open, 
the  word  of  God  before  me,  and  kftowing  everything, 
but  feeling  nothing,  I  am  ready  to  say,  I  shall  never  have 
other  views.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  so  great  a 
change  should  take  place  in  me.  I  am  only  surprised  that 
I  go  on  from  day  to  day  still  seeking  emancipation,  and 
feeling  uneasy  in  my  present  state,  for  I  feel  perpetually 
ready  to  give  all  up,  and  to  draw  back  into  perdition. 
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**  Were  anydung  less  than  the  welfare  of  my  immortal 
soul  concerned,  I  should  hesitate  to  trouble  you  so 
repeatedly,  with  the  detail  of  my  difficulties  and  fears ; 
but  here  I  hardly  dare  apologise— it  is  for  my  life— and 
I  cannot  refrain.  Many  months  have  passed  since  I 
first  made  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  my  mind, 
and  though  it  is  still  enveloped  with  the  thickest  dark- 
ness, I  have  never  ceased  to  rejoice  that  I  did  so.  The 
knowledge  that  your  disease — in  some  respects  similar 
to  my  own — ^has  been  so  completely  cured,  has  awakened 
a  hope  which  has  encouraged  me  to  persevere,  when  I 
believe  I  should  otherwise  have  given  over,  and  you 
have  instructed  me  in  the  way.'*   *   *  * 


TO  MR.  JOSIAH  CONDER. 

Ongar,  MarcA  2ij/,  1812. 
*  *  *  If  you  are  indeed  so  happy  as  to  be 
able  to  feel  that  "  the  attainment  of  your  hope  is  worthy 
only  of  secondary  anxiety,"  you  need  not  fear  making 
me  melancholy  by  reminding  me  that  "we  must  die  to 
be  happy : "  it  is  a  truth  which,  though  at  first  admitted 
with  reluctance,  becomes  more  and  more  welcome  as 
one  after  another  eludes  us ;  till  at  length  it  is  received 
as  the  best  and  the  only  source  of  consolation.  We 
ought,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  language  of 
Christian  hope,  and  that  of  worldly  despondency ; — ^be- 
tween the  cheeiful  desire  which  rises  towards  ^'the 
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mansions  that  are  preparing  on  high,"  and  the  gloomy 
contemplation  of  that  solitude  where  "  the  weary  lie  at 
rest"  But  it  is  not  merely  under  the  complete  failure 
of  our  schemes  of  happiness  that  this  truth  is  impressed 
upon  us ;  though  the  accomplishment  of  them  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  inconsistent  with  the  grand  condition 
of  our  pilgrimage — "  in  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribula- 
tion*' :  experience  soon  teaches  us  how  easily  our  dearest 
delights  become  sources  of  trial ; — "  each  pleasure  has  its 
poison  too ; "  so  that  when  the  world  has  done  its  best 
for  us,  we  are  still  mercifully  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that,  "  we  must  die  to  be  happy."  May  we  both  be 
supported  by  this  hope  in  our  conflict  with  the  last 
enemy!    ♦   *  * 

About  this  time  several  of  Jane's  friends  entered 
into  the  married  state,  and  received  her  congratu- 
lations. 

TO  MISS  SARAH  LUCK  CONDER. 

Ongar,  March  24/^,  1812. 

My  very  dear  Luck, 

Though  in  much  uncertainty  whether  this  letter 
will  reach  you  amidst  the  bustle  of  preparation,  or  after 
the  grand  event  has  taken  place,  I  shall  venture  to 
dispatch  it,  hoping  that,  imder  whatever  circumstances 
it  may  arrive,  you  will  not  deem  it  too  great  a  trespass 
on  your  time  to  receive  my  kindest  wishes  and  most 
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affectionate  iarewelL  Though  I  have  no  apprehension 
of  feeling  any  diminution  of  interest  and  regard  towards 
my  friend  in  a  new  character,  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
I  am  taking  leave  of  a  name  endeared  by  many  a  year 
of  friendly  intercourse;  and  while  most  sincerely  re- 
joicing in  a  change  which  seems  in  every  respect  likely 
to  promote  your  comfort  and  happiness,  you  will  forgive 
me  for  mingling  with  my  heartfelt  congratulations,  some 
tears  of  tender  regret.  There  are  no  forms  of  expression 
^  least  I  cannot  command  any — ^which  seem  ade- 
quate to  an  occasion  like  the  present.  With  everything 
to  feel,  there  seems  little  to  be  said  : — ^the  best  wishes 
are  so  comprehensive,  that  they  occupy  but  a  small 
space  ;  and  the  strongest  emotions  are  usually  the  least 
eloquent.  You  have,  my  dear  Luck,  my  most  earnest 
wishes  and  prayers  for  every  blessing  to  attend  you  in 
your  new  and  important  situation ;  may  you  look  back 
upon  the  transactions  of  the  approaching  day  with 
increasing  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  every  future  year 
of  your  life ! 

We  can  now  look  back  upon  past  trials  with  feelings  of 
joy  and  gratitude : — how  different  is  the  colouring  of  the 
clouds  of  care  while  they  are  spread  over  us  in  dense 
and  unbroken  masses,  and  when  they  are  rolling  off  far 
in  the  distance,  and  leaving  but  a  dark  streak  on  the 
horizon!"   *   *  ♦ 
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TO  MRS.  WITTY, 

(Miss  S.  L.  Conder.) 

OnGAR,  Mc^  ist^  1%12. 

My  very  dear  Friend, 

In  compliance  with  your  kind  wish,  as  well 
as  to  gratify  my  own  inclinations,  I  take  up  the  pen 
to  address  a  line  to  you.  Circumstances  which  I  need 
not  explain  have  obliged  me  to  defer  writing  till  it  is 
nearly  time  to  dispatch  my  letter,  so  that  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  sending  you  an  epistle  very  inade- 
quate to  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  occasion. 
At  a  future  time,  I  shall  hope  to  converse  with  you  at 
leisure ;  now,  I  must  offer  my  congratulations  with 
nearly  as  much  brevity  as  you  conveyed  your  kind 
adieu ;  though  not  with  less  sincerity  and  affection. 

In  this  sorrowful  world  the  tones  of  joy  and  con- 
gratulation are  so  seldom  heard,  that  one  is  almost 
startled  by  the  sound ;  but  they  acquire  additional 
sweetness  from  contrast : — it  is  truly  refreshing  to  me 
to  turn  from  various  causes  of  pain  and  anxiety,  to  think 
of  my  dear  Luck,  and  contemplate  her  fair  prospects. 
For  though  I  have  lived  too  long  in  this  changing  world 
to  imagine  they  will  never  be  clouded ;  yet  there  is 
surely  every  reason  to  hope  that,  with  the  right  views 
and  moderated  expectations  with  which  you  enter  your 
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new  career,  as  large  a  portion  of  temporal  happiness 
will  enliven  it  as  can  be  desired  by  those  who  are  looking 
forward  towards  a  better  inheritance.  That  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  may  rest  upon  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  your 
new  connexion,  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  for 
you. 

Every  day  convinces  me,  more  and  more,  of  the 
folly  and  uselessness  of  forming  any  defined  wishes  for 
earthly  happiness,  either  for  myself  or  others  that  are 
dear  to  me ; — nothing  will  do  but  resigning  all  to  the 
disposal  of  Him  who  not  only  knows,  but  does  what  is 
best  for  us.  To  Him  I  know  you  have  committed  all 
the  events  of  your  future  life ;  and,  in  this  cheerful  de- 
pendence you  must  be  safe  and  happy.   *   *  * 


TO  MRS.  GOLDING. 

(Miss  Eliza  Forbes.) 

Ongar,  AToy  iiM,  18 1 2. 

My  dear  Eliza, 

There  was  no  part  of  your  last  kind  letter  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  that  which  expressed  a  wish  for 
maintaining  a  more  regular  and  frequent  epistolary  in- 
tercourse :  on  this  the  existence  of  our  friendship  must 
now,  more  than  ever,  depend :  at  least,  without  this  kind 
of  communication  it  cannot  be  either  pleasant  or  profit- 
ably.  You  will  give  me  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  this 
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declaiatlon ;  although  my  apparent  inattention  might 
awaken  contrary  suspicions ;  at  least,  in  a  more  recent 
friendship.  But  you  and  I,  dear  Eliza,  are  too  old  and 
sober-minded  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  cruel  neglects 
and  faithless  friendships;  having,  as  I  believe,  enter- 
tained a  sincere  regard  for  each  other  for  many  years — 
a  regard  which,  though  formed  in  the  doubtfril  ardour 
of  youthful  enthusiasm,  has  healthfully  survived  those 
short-lived  transports — it  is  no  longer  romantic  to  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  the  mutual  affection  will  be  as 
permanent  as  it  is  sincere.  I  am  not  indeed  insensible 
to  the  disadvantageous  consequences  of  an  almost  total 
suspension  of  personal  intercourse ;  and  the  still  more 
unpropitious  effects  of  an  entire  dissimilarity  of  interests 
and  of  occupations :  still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  connexions 
formed  in  childhood,  or  early  youth,  which  is  not  easily 
lost;  and  that  those  who  are  inseparably  united  with 
the  history  of  our  fairy  years  may  insure  a  place  in 
the  lively  and  affectionate  recollections,  even  of  de- 
clining age.  I  have  wandered  so  far  from  my  unfinished 
apology,  that  I  think  you  will  not  wish  me  to  retrace 
my  steps  in  search  of  it ;  I  will,  therefore,  only  add 
my  sincere  wish  and  intention  to  atone  for  past  remiss- 
ness by  future  regularity. 

Letter-writing  is  much  more  of  a  task  to  me  than 
it  used  to  be :  often,  when  I  should  enjoy  a  tete-H-titej 
to  converse  on  paper  with  a  fnend  is  almost  burden- 
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some.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  that  I  am  growing 
old,  or  stupid,  or  lazy;  though  I  rather  suspect,  all 
three.  Seriously,  however,  I  am  certainly  experiencing 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  increasing  years.  With 
the  follies  of  youth,  a  portion  of  its  vigour  too  is  fled ; 
and  being  deficient  in  constitutional  or  moral  enei^gy 
to  supply  its  place,  my  mind  is  hanging  as  limp  as  a 
dead  leaf.  But  perhaps,  dear  Eliza,  you  will  scarcely 
thank  me  for  talking  of  the  effects  of  years^  in  which 
respect  I  am  so  little  beforehand  with  you.  I  do  not, 
however,  ascribe  all  to  the  depredations  of  time ;  many 
a  gay  lady  of  five-and-forty  retains  more  of  youth 
than  I  do;  and  in  you,  though  not  a  gay  lady,  will 
long,  I  hope,  appear  a  young  and  lovely  wife.  So 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  turn  to  a  more 
pleasing  subject,  and  tell  you  how  much  I  rejoice  to 
hear  from  yourself  how  agreeably  you  are  realizing  the 
fair  prospects  which  have  so  lately  opened  upon  you ; 
and  from  others^  with  what  peace  and  propriety  you 
occupy  the  new  and  important  station  upon  which 
you  have  entered :  may  you  long  enjoy  and  adorn  it, 
my  dear  friend !  Earthly  happiness  (comfort  I  should 
rather  say,  for  I  believe  the  former  exists  only  in  the 
Dictionary)  is  indeed  to  be  prized  when  it  does  not 
interfere  with  higher  pursuits ;  and  still  more  so  when 
it  tends  to  scssist  and  stimulate  them. 

The  ease  and  leisure  afforded  by  such  a  lot  as  yours, 
is,  in  this  view,  highly  desirable ;  it  presents  the  most 
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&vourable  opportunities  for  usefulness  to  others;  and 
to, yourself,  for  growing  in  meetness  for  the  heavenly 
inheritance.  Happy  are  you,  dear  Eliza,  that  it  is  your 
highest  ambition  thus  to  improve  them.  While  some 
are  driven  through  life  as  over  a  stormy  sea — ^inces- 
santly tossed  and  thwarted  by  the  restless  billows,  till 
they  arrive,  faint  and  weary,  at  the  haven  of  rest, 
others  are  permitted  to  ramble  at  leisure  through  a 
pleasant  vale,  till  they  gradually  ascend  to  the  ever- 
lasting hills :  and  of  how  little  consequence  is  it  by 
which  course  we  are  led,  so  long  as  our  wanderings 
do  but  terminate  in  th«  same  blissful  country.  We 
all  receive  the  kind  of  discipline  which  our  peculiar  dis- 
positions require ;  and  if  it  is  severe,  we  may  be  sure 
it  is  necessary  too.   ♦   *  * 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  VISIT  TO  DEVONSHIRE. 

Mv  sister's  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  was  gratified 
about  this  time,  by  a  residence  of  some  months  in  the 
most  romantic  part  of  Devonshire.  The  occasion  of 
this  visit  must  be  mentioned,  as  it  determined  the 
course  of  her  life  for  several  succeeding  years. 

The  brother,  to  whose  part  it  has  fallen  to  prepare 
this  Memoir,  had  lately  spent  some  months  in  the 
west  of  England,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
had  returned  to  London  greatly  benefited ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  following  winter,  being  again  advised 
to  seek  a  milder  climate,  it  was  determined  that  his 
two  sisters  should  accompany  him  to  Devonshire. 

Having  just  before  roamed  over  a  great  part  of  that 
delightfiil  county,  and  become  familiar  with  its  beauties, 
it  was  to  him  a  pleasure  of  the  liveliest  kind,  to  in- 
troduce his  sisters  to  these  novel  scenes.  With  young 
persons  whose  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  is  very 
strong,  and  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the 
uniform  surface  and  the  simple  rural  amenities  of  the 
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eastern  counties,  a  first  sight  of  the  scenery  of  the  west 
of  England  excites  the  most  vivid  delight  Jane  felt 
these  pleasures  to  the  full ;  and  even  after  a  second 
and  a  lengthened  residence  at  Ilfracombe  had  rendered 
her  familiar  with  its  scenery,  the  pleasure  with  which 
she  rambled  daily  among  its  rocks  was  undiminished. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  winter  passed  at  II- 
firacombe,  the  change  in  my  sister's  mode  of  life  was 
almost  as  great  as  it  could  be ;  for  instead  of  that  assi- 
duous occupation  of  her  time  to  which  she  had  always 
been  accustomed,  the  mornings,  whenever  the  weather 
permitted,  were  spent  in  social  or  solitary  rambles,  and 
the  evenings,  most  often,  in  agreeable  society— and 
some  highly  agreeable  society  was  indeed  to  be  found 
at  Ilfiacombe.  Except  in  maintaining  correspondence 
with  her  friends,  I  do  not  know  that  she  wrote  anything 
during  this  winter;  the  time,  however,  was  not  lost, 
for  she  not  only  improved  in  health,  but  she  gained 
greater  breadth  of  mind  and  wealth  of  imagination,  and 
acquired  those  more  free  habits  of  thought  which  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  imremitted  application. 

Yet  she  was  impatient  of  this  long-continued  in- 
action. "I  have  found,"  she  says,  "that  any  great 
external  interest,  for  a  continuance,  will  not  agree  with 
my  mind;  it  is  living  upon  dainties,  instead  of  plain 
food.  Accustomed  to  expect  my  evening's  entertain- 
ment from  myself,  in  some  kind  of  mental  exertion, 
a  complete  relaxation  from  this,  and  depending  wholly, 
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for  many  months,  on  external  means  of  gratification, 
is  a  kind  of  indulgence  which  will  not  do  to  live  upon  ; 
my  mind  never  had  so  long  a  holiday,  and  I  feel  it  is 
time  to  send  it  home." 

Referring  in  a  letter  of  a  later  date  to  the  same  period, 
she  writes — 

"  As  to  my  employments  during  the  winter,  it  is  very 
true  that  I  have  been  disappointed  in  my  expectations 
of  writing:  but  I  have  not  neglected  any  favourable 
opportunity,  for  none  has  presented  itself.  I  went  to 
Ilfracombe,  expecting  to  find  there  complete  retirement 
and  much  leisure.  You  know  how  mistaken  we  were 
in  this  calculation.  The  engagement  of  the  evenings 
with  our  welcome  visitors,  completely  deprived  me  of 
the  only  time  I  can  ever  profitably  devote  to  writing.  I 
am  far,  however,  from  thinking  this  a  lost  winter,  or 
that  I  have  enjoyed  a  too  expensive  pleasure :  for  I 
would  not  but  have  known  and  seen  what  I  have  at 
Ilfracombe,  for  twice  the  expense  of  time  and  money. 
I  do,  however,  look  forward,  with  much  satisfaction, 
to  the  prospect  of  resuming  my  former  habits  after  this 
long  relaxation;  and,  whenever  I  take  up  the  pen 
again,  I  hope  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  past 
winter." 

The  swell  of  the  sea  is  not  indeed  so  great  at  Ilfra- 
combe as  it  is  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Cornwall ; 
but  when  the  pent-up  tides  of  the  British  Channel 
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meet  a  hurricane  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  contention 
£dls  upon  the  sharp  and  towering  precipices  of  this 
coast,  the  beauty  and  terror  of  a  sea-storm  can  hardly 
be  better  displayed.  Not  at  all  intimidated  by  rain 
or  wind,  Jane  would  seldom  stay  within,  when  the 
breaking  of  the  sea  over  the  house  in  which  we  lodged, 
announced  the  coming  storm. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Ilfracombe  has  also,  in  several 
spots,  the  charm  of  rural  and  sequestered  beauty.  The 
deep  ravines  which  commence  upon  the  elevated  moors 
and  run  down  to  the  sea-side,  are,  some  of  them,  thickly 
wooded,  or  they  were  so  fifty  years  ago,  and  are  studded 
with  stone-built,  ivy-covered  cottages;  and  though  not 
on  the  laig^t  scale,  these  glens  present  in  their  way 
the  most  perfect  combinations  of  picturesque  objects. 
Scenery  of  this  kind  is  much  less  dependent  upon  the 
decorations  of  summer  than  the  wooded  slopes  of  a 
merely  rural  coimtry ;  for  there  it  is  alone  the  clustered 
evergreens  that  hide  the  desolation  of  the  season ;  but 
here  the  permanent  forms  are  equally  beautiful  with 
those  that  are  transient :  and  indeed,  many  of  these 
spots  produce  a  more  congruous  effect  upon  the  mind 
in  the  gloom  of  a  December  afternoon,  than  under  the 
splendours  of  July. 

The  Poem  entitled  "  Philip,"  opens  with  a  descriptive 
passage  which  will  at  once  be  recognised  by  any  reader 
who  has  traversed  the  coast  of  North  Devon.  The 
peculiar  scenery  of  Lea  filled  Jane's  imagination :  it 
s  2 
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was  her  favourite  walk ;  and  having  heard  the  melan- 
choly story  of  a  secluded  being  who,  with  his  maniac 
daughter,  had  long  inhabited  one  of  its  few  dwellings, 
she  fixed  upon  it  as  the  scene  of  a  history  which  floated 
in  her  mind  for  three  or  four  years,  but  of  which 
only  a  portion  was  ever  committed  to  paper. 

The  following  letter  to  her  friend,  Mr.  Josiah  Conder, 
may  here  find  a  place  : — 

Ilfracombe,  November  14M,  1812. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Though  you  may  consider  this  as  a 
tardy  performance  of  my  promise,  it  is,  I  assure  you, 
but  the  second  letter  I  have  dated  from  hence.  I  per- 
ceive that  it  is  all  in  vain  to  run  to  the  remotest  comer 
of  the  earth  for  retirement  and  leisure ;  at  least,  it  is 
in  vain  to  seek  for  them  amid  the  rocks  of  Ilfracombe. 

*  *  *  I  wish  I  could  introduce  you  for  a  moment 
(or  as  much  longer  as  you  could  stay)  to  our  comfortable 
fireside,  around  which  we  often  talk  of  those  we  have 
left,  till  we  forget  the  distance  which  separates  us. 

*  *  *  I  promise  not  to  detain  you  long  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  around  us,  to  which  it  would 
probably  be  more  toil  than  pleasure  to  listen.  For  in 
such  cases,  where  the  imagination  of  the  writer  can  fly, 
that  of  the  reader  must  climb  j  and  perhaps  she  is 
wholly  indisposed  to  the  exertion.  Besides  that,  it 
is  not  the  most  agreeable  thing  to  be  told  that  "  you 
can  form  no  idea — ^you  can't  imagine — ^you  never  saw 
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anjrthing  like  it,"  &c.  So  then,  to  do  the  thing  more 
politely,  I  must  tell  you  that  /  had  formed  no  idea  of 
the  kind  of  scenery  with  which  we  are  surrounded ; 
and  that  I  had  never  before  seen  anything  like  it,  was 
evident  from  the  effect  it  at  first  produced  upon  me. 

Ilfracombe  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded 
on  one  side  by  barren  hills,  and  on  the  other  by 
stupendous  rocks  which  skirt  the  sea.  Our  lodgings 
very  pleasantly  overlook  the  harbour,  which  aflfords  us 
constant  entertainment  The  sea  is  close  behind  the 
house,  and  is  so  near  a  neighbour,  that,  during  the  last 
high  tides,  the  waves  rose  in  immense  sheets  of  foam, 
and  fell  over  a  high  wall  opposite  our  chamber  windows : 
it  also  flowed  into  the  house  in  front,  and  kept  us  close 
prisoners.  Our  walks  in  every  direction  are  so  inter- 
esting, that,  while  the  weather  permitted,  we  spent 
a  great  part  of  the  day  abroad.  Our  rambles  among 
the  rocks  I  enjoy  most;  though  at  first  they  excited 
sensations  of  awe  and  terror,  rather  than  of  pleasure. 
But  now  we  climb  without  fear  amid  a  wilderness  of 
rocks,  where  nothing  else  can  be  seen,  and  nothing 
heard,  bat  the  roar  of  the  distant  sea  \  here  the  only 
path  is  over  the  huge  fragments  which  lie  scattered 
in  all  directions,  and  which  it  requires  some  courage 
as  well  as  dexterity  to  scale.  Besides  these,  we  have 
several  cheerful  walks,  commanding  the  sea,  bounded 
to  the  north  by  a  beautiful  line  of  Welsh  mountains. 
Their  aspects  are  very  various ;  at  times  appearing  only 
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like  faint  clouds  in  the  horizon  ;  but  when  the  weather 
is  clear,  and  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  they  exhibit 
an  exquisite  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  delicate 
colouring,  finished  by  distance,  like  the  finest  minia- 
ture. From  some  of  the  highest  hills  we  have  distinctly 
perceived  the  buildings  on  the  nearer  part  of  the  coast  \ 
— to  the  west  the  wide  ocean  is  before  us, — 

Now  sparkling  with  sunbeams,  now  dimpled  with  oars, 
Now  dark  with  the  fresh-blowing  gale." 

The  rocky  cliflfs  of  Lundy  Island  add  beauty  and  interest 
to  the  scene.    *   *  ♦ 

Ilfracombe,  February  2^th^  1813. 

My  dear  Father,  Mother,  and  Co. 

The  appointed  interval  of  silence  being  nearly 
expired,  I  undertake  to  despatch  another  sheet,  though 
with  no  news  to  communicate,  but  as  no  news  ^is 
good  news,  you  cannot  complain.  We  have  had 
lately  some  very  mild  spring  weather,  and  often  think 
how  pretty  the  Ongar  garden  is  looking  with  snowdrops, 
just  as  it  did  this  time  last  year  when  we  returned  from 
our  London  expedition.  Here  we  do  not  see  much 
to  denote  the  change  of  seasons,  as  the  barren  hills 
and  rocks  owe  little  to  these  variations.  *  *  ♦  About 
a  week  ago,  we  had  some  rough  weather,  and  a  great 
deal  of  thunder  and  lightning;  the  first  storm  there 
has  been  since  October.    The  sea  was  very  fine — I 
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only  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  fine.  We  were  called 
out  of  bed  one  morning  by  the  Fortescues  to  go  and 
see  it  The  same  day  we  went  out  among  the  rocks, 
and  took  shelter  from  an  approaching  storm  in  a  fine 
but  tremendous  cavern.  The  sea  was  then  rolling  like 
the  loudest  thunder,  the  clouds  hanging  heavily  over 
it,  and  we  expected  lightning  as  well  as  rain.  Nothing 
could  be  finer,  if  we  had  not  been  frightened.  At 
last  we  set  off"  in  hopes  of  escaping  the  storm.  Our 
way  home  was  over  perilous  fragments  of  rock  among 
which  we  had  to  scamper  at  full  speed ;  I  got  a  heavy 
fall  and  sprained  my  arm.  The  rain  came  on  in  tor- 
rents, and  we  were  all  soaked  through.  A  few  days 
before  an  Irish  packet  put  into  Ilfracombe  for  a  day 
or  so,  on  its  way  from  Bristol  to  Cork.  One  of  the 
passengers  was  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
senting minister  of  Cork,  who  took  lodgings  close  to 
us,  and  we  and  the  Gunns  became  acquainted  with 
her;  we  felt  for  her,  as  she  was  greatly  afraid  of  the 
water.  When  the  packet  set  sail  we  went  to  see  her 
off,  with  many  good  wishes  for  a  prosperous  voyage. 
An  the  passengers  seemed  very  merry  as  they  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour;  and  we  were  shocked  to  hear  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  that  during  the  storm  which 
blew  last  night,  three  of  the  people  were  washed  over- 
board and  lost  We  hear  so  many  affecting  things 
of  this  kind  here,  that  we  shall  feel  much  more  than 
ever  on  a  stormy  night 
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We  have  been  very  busy  lately  in  helping  Mr.  Gunn 
to  form  a  Book  Society  here.  He  is  soliciting  every- 
body for  presents  for  it  We  promised  to  ask  Father 
if  he  had  anything  to  bestow,  thinking  he  might  very 
well  spare  a  copy  of  "  LowelFs  Sermons  "  :  —  if  he  is 
willing,  let  it  be  sent,  with  anything  else  he  does  not 
care  for.  Your  affectionate 

Jane. 

A  name  here  occurs  which  may  deserve  a  brief 
notice  :  it  is  that  of  a  gifted  man  whose  influence  over 
my  sister's  mind  was  more  than  transient.  Mr.  Daniel 
Gunn,  a  Scotch  minister,  had  charge,  at  the  time  of 
our  sojourn  at  Ilfracombe,  of  a  small  dissenting  con- 
gregation in  the  town.  He  was  from  the  extreme 
north — ^Wick,  in  Caithness : — 2.  highlander  of  the  finest 
type,  and  in  style  and  appearance,  or  seen  on  horse- 
back, would  no  doubt  have  been  thought  military  rather 
than  clerical  in  his  training  and  associations.  Heading 
a  company  of  Highlanders  in  a  charge,  he  would  have 
seemed  to  be  more  in  his  place  than  when  expounding 
Scripture  to  fifty  poor  folks  in  a  meeting-house.  In 
private  (and  he  was  a  very  frequent  guest  at  our 
lodgings)  there  was  a  charm  in  Mr.  Gnnn's  manner, 
and  a  life  in  his  conversation  which  made  him  the 
centre  and  the  sovereign  of  every  company.  Keen- 
wary — reticent  as  a  Scotchman,  he  was  nevertheless 
^n  enthusiast  in  his  way — and,  must  it  not  be  added  % 
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a  fanatic  too.  The  influence  he  had  with  young  per^ 
sons — the  children  of  Sunday  Schools,  was  magical; 
and  the  Sunday  School  was  his  chosen  sphere.  Sur- 
rounded by  children  and  young  persons — whether  scores 
of  such  at  IHracombe,  or  hundreds  afterwards  at  Christ- 
church — his  look — the  glance  of  his  eye — was  law  to 
the  crowd  :  who  could  resist  that  fiery  eye?  And  yet 
it  was  a  fire  shot  forth  from  a  loving  nature  : — a  loving 
nature,  and  yet  its  demonstrations  were  such  as  to 
need  much  charitable  interpretation  in  frequent  in- 
stances. Mr.  Gunn  had  brought  with  him  from  Scot- 
land a  hatred  of  prelacy,  and  of  Establishments,  and 
of  liturgical  worship,  which  was  intense  to  the  last 
degree — it  was  a  fanaticism,  and  almost  an  insanityi 
This  deep  passion  nevertheless  so  ruled  itself  within 
him  that,  on  the  exterior,  all  was  bland,  courteous^ 
gentlemanlike.  He  soon  found  or  felt  that  we^  his 
Dew  friends,  although  at  that  time  good  dissenters 
enough,  after  the  tame  English  fashion,  were  very  far 
fix)m  being  alive  to  the  infinite  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dissent; — ours  was  a  milk-and-water  non- 
conformity : — we  could  speak  of  bishops,  and  not  bum 
as  we  spoke ;  or  we  might  even  on  occasion  enter  a 
Church !  Our  wary  friend  did  not  assail  this  indiffer- 
ence with  vehemence.  He  felt  his  way.  His  influ- 
ence over  us  was  great,  and  he  used  it  with  caution. 
The  result  of  this  influence  in  the  two  years  of  our  in- 
tercourse, was— with  my  sisters,  to  invigorate  their  non- 
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conformity ;  and  with  Jane  it  was  enough  to  give  point 
to  some  passages  in  "  Essays  in  Rhyme "  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  wanting  in  so  much  animation. 

Happily,  friendships  were  soon  after  formed  with 
pious  persons,  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  availed  to  moderate  and  modify  this  eager 
polemic  feeling.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Gunn  in  his  later 
years  at^Christchurch  was  eminently  useful,  and  always 
muc(i  respected- 
Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  we  prepared 
to  leave  Ilfracombe:  in  the  expectation  of  doing  so, 
my  sister  says — 

^  In  a  week  or  two  we  expect  to  take  our  leave  of  11- 
fracombe.  Thus  ends"  another  short  chapter  of  the  little 
history  of  life.  Like  many  others  its  contents  have  not 
corresponded  with  the  title, — it  has  disappointed  our 
fears,  and  greatly  exceeded  our  expectations  of  en- 
joyment :  may  it  end  with  a  hymn  of  praise  ! " 

The  most  romantic  part  of  the  Devonshire  coast  iar 
about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Ilfracombe :  this  spot  we 
determined  to  visit  on  our  way  home.  The  excursion 
is  described  by  Jane  in  a  letter  written  from  Linton 
to  her  father  and  mother  : — 

"  Here  we  are  at  this  celebrated  part  of  North 
Devon.  We  arrived  yesterday,  about  four  o'clock,  and 
I  think  you  will  pity  us  when  I  tell  you  that,  from  an 
hour  after  we  left  Ilfracombe  to  the  present  moment, 
it  has  rained  incessantly.   We  calculated  upon  arriving 
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in  tiine  for  a  ramble  before  evening,  and  hoped  to 
spend  the  whole  of  this  day  in  exploring  the  beauties 
of  the  place ;  instead  of  all  this,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  sitting  before  a  blazing  fire — 
turning  over  Warner's  *  Walk  in  the  Western  Counties,* 
the  '  Miseries  of  Human  Life,'  and  an  odd  volume  of 
the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  I 
awoke  yesterday  at  Ilfracombe  with  every  symptom  of 
a  bad  cold,  which  is  now  at  its  height ;  so  that  I  have 
no  hope  of  going  out,  even  if  the  weather  had  cleared 
up— this  is  pleasure !  Ann  and  Isaac  have  twice  ven- 
tured out  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  have  taken  a 
hasty  view  of  the  Valley  of  Rocks,  and  of  the  village 
of  Linmouth ;  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
a  description  of  what  I  am  within  half  a  mile  of,  and 
came  on  purpose  to  see.  However,  not  to  make  the 
worst  of  our  story,  I  must  add  that  when  we  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  Linton,  a  scene  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  opened  upon  us,  which  alone  would  repay  us 
for  coming.  We  had  travelled  several  miles  over  a 
high,  wild,  and  dreary  tract  of  country;  giving  the 
idea  of  travelling  over  the  world  as  a  planet,  and  ren- 
dered still  more  desolate  in  appearance  by  torrents  of 
rain.  We  were  obliged  to  continue  in  the  carriage, 
ascending  hills,  where  travellers  almost  always  alight 
to  relieve  the  horses,  and  were  even  constrained  to  do 
the  same  in  passing  a  frightful  precipice,  where  there  is 
neither  fence  nor  hedge,  and  where  a  chaise  very  lately 
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fell  over.  At  this  point,  a  fine  mountain  scene  opened 
upon  usj  and  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  discovered 
the  enchanting  vale  and  village  of  Linmouth,  close  to 
the  sea,  and  at  the  base  of  rocks  of  tremendous  height, 
and  most  exquisitely  diversified  in  their  colouring.  After 
a  long  and  steep  ascent,  we  reached  the  Inn,  where, 
fortunately,  the  room  we  occupy  overlooks  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  fine  prospect  This  Inn  stands 
near  the  edge  of  the  precipice  that  overhangs  the  sea, 
and  seems  to  be  in  the  clouds.  To-morrow  morning 
we  are  to  meet  a  chaise  firom  Minehead,  at  the  top  of 
the  opposite  hill — the  ascent  being  so  steep  that  chaises 
rarely  come  across  the  valley.'* 

The  letter  is  continued  from  Axminster : — 
"  On  Thursday  morning,  finding  my  cold  surprisingly 
better,  and  the  weather  being  finer,  I  resolved  at  least 
to  see  the  Valley  of  Rocks :  so,  at  half-past  five,  we 
set  off  at  full  speed,  and  I  was  gratified  with  a  hasty 
sight  of  it.  The  place  gives  the  idea  of  gigantic  archi- 
tectural ruins  j  and  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind 
by  the  novelty  and  silent  solemnity  of  this  magnificent 
scene,  will  not  soon  be  effaced.  We  returned  to  break- 
fast at  the  Inn,  and  directly  afterwards  set  off  to  climb 
the  opposite  hill,  attended  by  a  horse  with  panniers, 
carrying  our  baggage.  This  walk  afforded  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  of  the  beauties  of  the  vale 
of  Linmouth,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  At 
the  summit  of  the  hill  we  found  our  chaise ;  and  at  the 
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end  of  the  day  reached  Taunton,  where  we  stayed  a  day, 
and  the  next,  set  out  for  Axminster,  and  found  the 
kmdest  welcome  from  our  dear  friends." 

With  these  kind  friends,  and  with  others  in  the  south 
of  Devon  and  Dorsetshire,  some  weeks  were  very  agree- 
ably passed  by  my  sisters,  before  their  return  to  their 
father^s  house,  where  they  spent  the  next  summer. 

During  her  stay  at  Ongar,  Jane  took  an  active  part,  I 
believe  for  the  first  time,  in  a  Sunday-school,  then  lately 
established  at  some  distance  from  the  town  3  but  of  her 
labours  in  the  Sunday-school  I  shall  again  have  occasion 
to  speak. 

On  the  approach  of  the  autumn,  it  once  more  seemed 
desirable  to  return  to  Devonshire ;  and  Jane's  sisterly 
affection  was  now  tried,  not  only  by  the  call  to  banish 
herself  from  a  kind  and  comfortable  home,  but  by  the 
necessity  of  leaving  behind  her  the  companion  of  her 
former  excursion;  for  her  sister  was  now  preparing  to 
leave  her  Other's  roof  for  one  of  her  own.  Jane  ex- 
presses her  poignant  feelings  at  this  separation  from 
the  constant  companion  of  her  life,  in  a  letter  which 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  some  time  after 
her  return  to  Devonshire : — 

Ilfracombe,  February  i^jth^  18 14. 
Although  many  months  have  now  elapsed  since  we 
parted  in  the  Barnstaple  coach,  and  although  in  all 
that  time  you  have  received  nothing  from  me  but  a 
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postscript,  I  cannot  plead  any  of  the  engagements 
with  which  you  accuse  toe, — of  the  whole  list,  there 
is  not  more  than  one  that  I  can  plead  guilty  even  of 
thinking  about.  Yet  your  conjecture  that  I  have  been 
"  wondrous  busy,"  is  perfectly  correct  You  well  know 
how  one  week  after  another  slides  away,  in  every  day 
of  which  we  intend  to  write  to  our  friend  "  to-morrow ; " 
and  when  to-morrow  comes,  even  if  some  pressing  oc- 
cupation does  not  fill  it,  it  finds  us  so  dull  and  fiat, 
that  we  resolve  to  devote  the  evening  to  some  "  outer 
court"  correspondent,  for  whom  the  only  requisite 
materials  are  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Thus  it  was  with 
me  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 
Of  January  I  can  give  a  better  account ;  for  one  fatal 
morning,  early  in  that  month.  Miss  March  and  I  set 
off  for  Barnstaple.  I  said,  "  Good-bye,  I  shall  return 
on  Saturday ; "  but  it  was  exactly  a  month  before  I  saw 
Ilfracombe  again ;  being  imprisoned  by  the  snow  all 
that  time.  I  wished  to  have  written  to  you  fi'om  thence, 
but  even  fiiendship  is  not  warm  enough  to  keep  ink 
and  fingers  from  fi*eezing  during  a  sharp  fix)st,  except 
by  the  fireside,  and  that  agreeable  trio — ^fire,  firiendship, 
and  solitude,  did  not  meet  me  there.  I  have  been  back 
only  for  a  fortnight,  the  last  week  of  which  has  been 
occupied  in  entertaining  Mr.  Gardner,  who  has  been 
our  guest.  He  left  us  this  afternoon,  and  this  evening 
I  am  at  your  service,  having  clearly  proved  it  to  be  the  first 
in  the  last  five  months  in  which  I  could  write  to  you. 
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Much  has  occurred  in  our  little  circle  since  we  last 
met; — so  much,  that  if  you  were  to  ask  me  now,  I 
could  scarcely  get  through  the  whole.  The  recollec- 
tion of  all  that  has  taken  place  sometimes  makes  me 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  it  makes  me  glad;  but 
oftener  it  makes  me  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But 
this  indifference,  or  rather  sameness  of  feeling,  under  the 
important  changes  of  life,  always  makes  me  melancholy 
when  I  think  about  it 

After  walking  so  far  through  the  vale  of  tears,  inse- 
parable companions,  Ann  and  Jane  are  at  last  divided 
a  few  short  interviews  is  all,  perhaps,  we  shall  ever 
more  see  of  each  other  on  this  side  the  grave.  We 
are  both  still  in  the  vale  of  tears,  and  shall  continue  to 
weep  and  to  smile  as  heretofore ;  but  not  together : 
our  way  will  still  be  chequered  by  cloud  and  sunshine ; 
but  it  may  often  be  stormy  weather  with  one,  while  the 
other  is  enjoying  a  clear  sky.  But  tears  will  not  always 
flow ;  the  heartrending  feelings  once  over,  the  conunon 
temperature  of  happiness  returns.  It  is  but  occasionally 
that  I  have  leisure  to  ruminate  upon  our  separation,  and 
then  it  is  difficult  fully  to  realize  it  It  is  very  true  that 
we  cannot  always  be  as  miserable  as  we  wish — cheer- 
fulness steals  upon  us  insensibly,  and  we  are  surprised 
to  find  ourselves  tolerably  happy  again,  in  spite  of  our 
heroic  resolutions  to  the  contrary.  You  will  think  these 
reflections  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  say 
that  I  am  too  inexperienced  in  sufiering  to  offer  remarks 
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upon  the  subject :  of  this,  however,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  be  the  best  judge;  though  I  have  hitherto  been 
mercifully  preserved  from  the  severer  and  more  sudden 
strokes  of  the  rod,  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  sorrow ; 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  has  passed  in  my 
own  mind  that  I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing  as  incurable  grief,  though  it  is  often 
talked  of.   *   *  ♦ 

The  following  letter  recites  the  incidents  of  our 
return  to  Ilfracombe, 

Ilfracombe,  Qittoher  2ftd,  1813. 

My  dear  Family, 

Without  preface  I  must  tell  you  that  we  arrived 
here  in  safety,  and  that  we  experienced  no  kind  of  in- 
convenience from  the  journey.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  accomplished 
all  we  had  to  do  in  good  time,  and  after  a  refreshment 
in  Bucklersbury,  set  off  with  S —  and  J — ^  who  sat  in 
the  coach  with  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  drove  off 
*  At  the  White  Horse  Cellars  we  took  up  pas- 

sengers, one  of  whom  was  a  large  woman  with  a  sick 
baby,  and  a  bundle  as  large  as  both.  We  were  greatly 
discomfited  at  this ;  but  by  variety  of  eloquence,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  her  to  remove  into  the  other 
compartment  at  the  next  stage,  which  she  quietly 
occupied  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  This  was  a 
great  relief  and  on  we  went  very  comfortably;  it  was 
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a  fine  night,  and  the  morning  broke  beautifully  over 
Salisbury  Plain.    We  got  to  Taunton  at  eight,  had  a 
good  supper,  and  went  to  bed ;  but  owing  to  the  fatigue, 
I  f<5ll  into  such  a  profound  sleep,  that  in  the  morning 
the  porter,  after  rattling  at  the  door  several  minutes, 
went  and  told  Isaac  that  he  could  not  "wake  the 
lady."    Isaac,  much  alarmed,  gave  orders  for  the  door 
to  be  broken  open ;  but  previously  calling  through  the 
crack,  I  answered,  and  when  he  found  I  was  not  dead, 
he  spoke  rather  smartly.    This  was  merely  the  effect  of 
unusual  fatigue,  as  I  am  now  very  wakeful    It  was 
rather  singular  that  the  next  town  I  came  to  I  saw 
this  chalked  upon  a  wall — "She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth ! "    It  was  scarcely  light  when  we  left  Taunton, 
but  by  the  time  we  got  to  Bishop's  Hull  the  day  had 
dawned,  and  we  saw  Mr.  Gunn's  pretty  cottage  all 
shut  up,  and  the  curtains  drawn  above  stairs.  The 
cruel  coach  flew  by,  and  I  went  on  feeling  much  more 
than  I  usually  do  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  t  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
As  we  got  to  Barnstaple  before  five,  and  as  the  evening 
was  very  promising,  we  determined  to  go  on  immediately. 
*  *  *  As  the  evening  began  to  close  in  over  those 
dreary  hills,  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  taking  leave 
of  the  world,  and  we  could  not  help  pitying  ourselves — 
two  lonely  travellers,  at  such  a  distance  from  our  home 
and  fiiends.  The  evening  was  very  dull,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  way  it  was  more  than  twilight    In  order  to 
keep  up  our  spirits,  we  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
VOL.  I.  T 
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Ilfracombe,  and  the  comforts  of  our  home  there.  About 
eight  o'clock  we  entered  the  town ;  the  light  of  the 
blacksmith's  shop  showed  us  the  Meeting  as  we  drove  by. 
When  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Blackmore's  we  were  pleased 
to  hear  Peggy  called  for ;  the  rooms  are  all  nicely  done 
up,  and  everything  clean  and  comfortable.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

Monday  Morning. 
By  riding  outside  a  few  miles,  I  took  a  cold  which, 
though  not  violent,  confined  me  indoors  all  Saturday ; 
which  I  greatly  lamented  as  it  was  very  fine,  and  Isaac 
took  the  first  walks  alone.  I  have  now  scarcely  any 
remains  of  it,  but  as  yesterday  was  Sunday,  and  this  is  a 
rainy  morning,  I  have  not  yet  even  been  on  to  the  Lan- 
thom  Rock.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Peggy  is  just  as  usual,  and  always 
coughs  (as  before)  when  she  opens  the  door.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ilfracombe,  November  ^ist,  1813. 

My  dear  Family, 

Perhaps  the  appointed  time  for  writing  is  scarcely 
arrived ;  but  at  this  important  period,  we  feel  very  im- 
patient for  home  news,  and  for  a  few  weeks  to  come 
we  must  not  grudge  postage,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
grudge  time  to  satisfy  our  solicitude.  The  pleasure 
with  which  I  used  to  look  at  the  Castle  House  is 
much  abated  since  mother's  letter.  We  long,  of  course, 
to  know  how  it  is  likely  to  go.  If  you  are  to  be  moved, 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  more  healthfiil  or  perhaps  a  less 
expensive  situation.    I  hope  at  least  you  will  not  have 
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to  turn  out  before  Michaelmas.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Thank  you,  dear 
Jemima,  for  your  interesting  journal,  the  beginning  of 
which  we  hope  to  receive.  We  are  very  glad  that  you 
have  had  so  much  pleasure,  and  hope  it  will  do  you 
good  in  every  sense.  We  went  yesterday  morning  at 
ten  o'clock  with  Miss  March,  to  see  a  hunt,  and  climbed 
the  liighest  hills  beyond  the  church,  called  the  Great 
Mollicot ; — about  these  we  scampered  in  pursuit  of  the 
sport  for  three  hours,  following  the  hunt  through  hill 
and  dale,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was  amongst  that  noble 
scenery.  At  last  we  actually  joined  the  party,  being 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Hill's  brother ;  and  among  horses, 
and  huntsmen,  and  the  whole  pack  of  dogs,  we  pressed 
on  to  see  the  poor  hare  started.  We  saw  her  crouching 
down  in  a  hedge,  and  in  a  moment  dart  out  and  scamper 
over  the  hills,  with  the  whole  party  in  full  pursuit 
Returning  from  this  exploit  we  were  not  in  the  least 
fetigued,  and  could  have  set  out  again  with  pleasure. 
*  *  *  Evefybody  tells  me  I  am  looking  much  better 
than  when  I  came,  and  that  I  am  growing  fat.  You 
would  have  been  surprised  if  you  could  have  looked  in 
upon  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  seen  two  little  girls  at  our 
table.  Three  Irish  packets,  full  of  passengers,  were 
windbound  here,  and  we  heard  that  on  board  of  one 
were  two  little  children,  with  nobody  to  take  care  of 
them  but  an  old  soldier.  We  therefore  sent  for  them 
to  spend  a  day  with  us,  and  found  they  were  officers' 
children  going  to  their  parents  at  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland. 
1'  2  • 
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Upon  further  inquiry  we  found  they  had  just  come  from 
Colchester,  where  they  had  been  two  years  and  a  half 
at  boarding-school  with  Miss  Balls  on  Easthill !  They 
were  pretty  little  creatures  of  seven  and  eight.  The 
old  corporal  had  been  all  the  way  to  Colchester  for 
them,  and  they  were  very  fond  of  him.  We  had  them 
again  on  Sunday,  on  which  day  they  sailed,  and  we  saw 
them  off.    We  gave  them  our  hymns,  and  some  tracts. 

After  many  disappointments  Miss    arrived  last 

Tuesday.  I  waited  on  her  next  morning.  Her  first 
appearance  rather  disappointed  me.    She  is  far  from 

the  delicate  beauty  one  might  expect  a  sister  of  's 

to  be.  She  is,  however,  altogether  a  fine  girl.  She 
sent  her  comphments  to  me  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
said  Mr.  Hunt  was  going  to  preach,  and  she  would  be 
glad  if  I  would  go  to  church  with  her.  Poor  Peggy 
hesitated  and  looked  quite  frightened  when  she  delivered 
the  message.     Of  course  I  begged  to  be  excused. 

Miss  says  he  certainly  does  preach  the  Gospel,  and 

from  what  we  hear,  I  believe  he  is  tr}dng  to  do  so. 
He  abstains  from  all  gay  company  and  cards,  and  seems 
quite  the  divine.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Our  hours,  of  which  Ann 
inquires,  are  professedly  the  same  as  before,  only 
that  we  really  aim  to  breakfast  at  eight,  and  should 
generally  do  so  if  Peggy  were  punctual ;  and  we  really 
sup  at  nine  when  we  are  alone,  and  retire' very  regularly 
when  the  clock  strikes  ten ;  so  that  whea  you  are  just 
sitting  down  to  supper,  we  are  going  to  bed.   ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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In  the  beginning  of  October,  Jane  and  her  brother 
were  once  more  comfortably  settled  at  Ilfracombe ;  and 
though  the  social  attractions  of  the  place  were  now  less 
than  they  had  been  on  our  first  visit,  it  still  contained 
kind  friends  j  and  the  advantage  of  more  leisure  and 
seclusion  was  now  enjoyed  and  improved  by  my 
sister,  who  presently  resumed  her  literary  pursuits  with 
eagerness. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  Jane  addressed  a  letter  to 
her  sister  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Gilbert — then  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  Theo- 
logical College  at  Rotherham.  From  this  letter  the 
following  passages  are  extracted: — 

Ilfracombe,  December  \%th,  18 13. 

My  dear  Ann, 

I  cannot  suffer  this  interesting  morning  to  pass 
without  something  of  a  salutation  from  Ilfracombe ;  and 
I  dare  say  this  letter  will  arrive  in  good  company ;  but 
I  am  sure  no  one  will  address  you  who  can  feel  on  this 
occasion  either  so  glad  or  so  sorry  as  I  do.  So  far  as 
you  only  are  concerned,  I  think  I  am  entirely  glad,  and 
feel  as  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy  as  one  can  do  about 
untried  circimistances.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  this 
morning,  which  forms  one  indissoluble  partnership,  dis- 
solves another,  which  we  had  almost  considered  so. 
From  the  early  days  of  "  Moll  and  Bett,"  down  to  these 
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last  times,  we  have  been  more  inseparable  companions 
than  sisters  usually  are,  and  our  pursuits  and  interests 
have  been  the  same.  My  thoughts  of  late  have  often 
wandered  back  to  those  distant  years,  and  passed  over 
the  varied  scenes  which  chequered  our  childhood  and 
youth : — there  is  scarcely  a  recollection,  in  all  that  long 
period,  in  which  we  are  not  mutually  concerned,  and 
equally  interested.  If  this  separation  had  taken  place 
ten  years  ago,  we  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  in 
some  degree  estranged  from  each  other;  but  having 
passed  so  large  and  important  a  portion  of  life  in  such 
intimate  union,  I  think  we  may  confidently  say  it  never 
will  be  so.  For  brothers  and  sisters  to  separate  is  the 
common  lot ; — for  their  affection  and  interest  to  remain 
unabated  is  not  common,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  possible, 
and  I  think  the  experience  we  have  already  had,  proves 
that  we  may  expect  its  continuance.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Ann !  and  in  this  emphatical  farewell,  I  would  com- 
prehend all  the  wishes,  the  prayers,  the  love,  the  joy, 
and  the  sorrow,  which  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  express 
in  more  words.  If  there  is  a  dash  of  bitterness  in  the 
grief  with  which  I  bid  you  farewell,  it  is  only  from  the 
recollection  that  I  have  not  been  to  you  the  sister  that 
I  might  have  been.  My  feelings  have  been  so  strongly 
excited  to-day,  that  I  cannot  bear  more  of  it;  and  I 
must  leave  you  to  imagine  what  more  I  would  say  on 
this  occasion. 

I  cannot  —  no,  I  cannot  realize  the  busy  scene  at 
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the  Castle  House,  nor  fancy  you  in  your  bridal  appear- 
ance. I  intend  to  place  myself  before  the  view  of  the 
house,  about  the  time  I  imagine  you  will  be  walking 
down  the  grayel-walk,  and  stand  there  while  you  are  at 
church,  and  till  I  think  you  are  coming  back  again.  How 
strange — ^how  sad,  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  I  What 
a  world  is  this,  that  its  brightest  pleasures  are,  almost 
invariably,  attended  with  the  keenest  heart-rendings. 

My  mother's  feelings  in  parting  with- her  daughter, 
though  she  had  every  reason  to  rejoice  on  the  occasion, 
were  very  strongly  excited  :  with  the  hope  of  adminis- 
tering comfort,  Jane  addressed  to  her  a  letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  part : — 

I  hope  that,  even  so  soon  as  this.  Time  has  per- 
formed his  kind  office,  and  taken  off  the  edge  of  your 
sorrow.  If  I  did  not  know  that  he  can  perform  wonders, 
even  in  a  few  days,  I  could  not  venture  to  say  so.  I 
was  grieved  indeed,  but  not  much  surprised  to  hear  that 
you  felt  the  parting  so  acutely  ;  and  when  reading  your 
description  of  it,  almost  congratulated  myself  that  I  was 
so  far  oE  Now,  however,  I  would  gladly  come,  and  be 
your  comforter  if  I  could.  My  dear  father  and  mother, 
we  have  felt  much  for  you  — ^believe  that  you  have  the 
love  and  the  prayers  of  your  absent  children.  I  seldom 
close  my  eyes  without  thinking  of  you,  and  hoping  you 
are  comfortable.  I  feel  the  separation  more  this  time 
than  I  did  before,  though  in  all  other  respects  I  enjoy 
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as  much  comfort  as  I  can  expect  to  do  in  this  world. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  you  have  had  the  solace  of 
dear  S/s  tenderness ;  and  in  this  respect,  you  have 
indeed  been  gainers  by  my  absence ;  she  has,  I  know, 
done  all  that  human  sympathy  can  do,  to  console  and 
soothe  you. 

"  I  walked  here  (to  Barnstaple)  last  Wednesday  with 
Miss  March,  without  any  fatigue,  though  it  is  ten  miles 
of  incessant  up-and-down  hill.  The  jdeepest  snow 
remembered  in  Devonshire  set  in  the  day  after  I  came, 
and  has  so  blocked  up  the  roads,  that  I  am  detamed  a 
close  prisoner.  I  intended  to  have  returned  on  Monday, 
but  they  are  so  unused  to  snow  here,  that  no  one  will 
venture  to  go,  though  I  should  not  be  afraid.  I  cannot 
tell,  therefore,  how  long  I  may  be  detained.  Though  I 
am  very  comfortable  at  Mr.  Gardiner's,  I  am  now  im- 
patient to  return  home,  as  I  left  my  brother  only  for  a 
day  or  two." 

The  snow  continued  to  render  the  road  between 
Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe  nearly  impassable  for  more 
than  a  month.  Jane's  solicitude  on  her  brother's 
account  induced  her  to  hazard  the  journey  the  first 
day  on  which  it  was  pronounced  to  be  practicable  ; 
and  she  returned  to  Ufiracombe  on  horseback,  some 
time  before  any  carriage  could  pass  the  road. 

Without  obtruding  what  relates  to  myself,  in  this 
Memoir,  I  could  not  fully  display  the  self-den)ring, 
indefatigable,  and  tender  assiduity  with  which  Jane 
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devoted  herself  to  her  brother's  comfort; — to  promote 
his  restoration  to  health  was,  indeed,  the  business  of 
her  life,  during  several  years.  The  reader  of  her  memoir 
must  not  forget  this  principal  feature  of  Jane's  character 
— her  generous  devotedness  to  the  welfare  of  those  she 
loved,  though  the  exemplification  of  it  may  appear  in 
these  pages  less  prominently  than  it  might. 

The  marriage  of  her  sister  Ann,  and  the  consequent 
separation  of  the  sisters,  hitherto  such  constant  com- 
panions, may  properly  afford  opportunity  for  a  brief 
notice  of  the  highly  estimable  and  accomplished  man 
who  thus  came  in  to  divide  the  sisters.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Gilbert,  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  was  Classical 
Tutor  at  the  Rotherham  Independent  College — Dr. 
Williams  being  the  Theological  Tutor  and  Principal. 
Mr.  Gilbert  had  himself  received  his  College  training 
in  that  College,  where  his  attainments — classical  and 
mathematical,  and  his  powers  of  thought — had  brought 
him  into  a  conspicuous  position  among  his  fellows,  and 
especially  had  won  for  him  the  regard  of  Dr.  Williams, 
himself  a  man  of  very  eminent  ability,  and  favourably 
known  by  his  theological  and  metaphysical  writings. 
The  trustees  of  the  College,  listening  to  the  advice  of 
the  Principal,  to  the  wishes  of  the  students,  and  to 
a  prevailing  opinion  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  ability,  invited  him 
to  take  the  position  in  the  College  which  he  retained, 
together  with  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Sheffield, 
for  several  years,  and  until  his  removal  to  Hull. 
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It  had  been  by  the  perusal  of  several  much  talked- 
of  articles  in  the  recently  established  Eclectic  Review^ 
of  which  Ann  Taylor  was  reported  to  be  the  author, 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  induced  to  seek  an  introduction  to 
her.  The  first  interview  took  place  at  Ilfracombe,  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  of  our  sojoiun  there.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  the  following  winter,  while  Jane  and  her 
brother  were  a  second  time  making  it  their  home. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  after  some  years'  ministrations  at  Hull, 
removed  to  Nottingham,  taking  charge  of  the  Friar's 
Lane  congregation.  It  was  there  that  he  died  in  1852. 
A  man  of  the  warmest  benevolence,  of  extraordinary 
intelligence,  extensive  acquirements,  excellent  judgment 
in  common  affairs,  and  withal  of  deep  and  elevated 
piety.  His  wife,  the  "Ann"  of  the  "Original  Poems" 
and  "Hymns,"  passed  peacefully  away  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1866,  surrounded  by  her  sons,  her 
daughters,  and  her  grandchildren. 

The  seclusion  and  leisure  of  this  second  winter  at 
Ilfracombe  were  employed  by  my  sister  in  writing  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  tale-  entitled  "  Display."  She 
commenced  it  with  a  definite  idea  of  the  characters  she 
designed  to  portray ;  but  without  any  specific  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  story.  She  followed,  every  day, 
the  suggestion  of  the  moment ;  and  this  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  ever  have  written.  It 
was  her  custom,  in  a  solitary  ramble  among  the  rocks, 
for  half  an  hour  after  breakfast,  to  seek  that  pitch 
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of  excitement  without  which  she  never  took  up  the  pen. 
This  fever  of  thought  was  usually  exhausted  in  two  or 
three  hours  of  writing,  after  which  she  enjoyed  a  social 
walk,  and  seldom  attempted  a  second  effort  in  the  day  ; 
for  she  had  now  adopted  the  salutary  plan  of  writing 
in  the  morning  only.  To  this  plan  she  adhered  ever 
after  with  only  occasional  exceptions. 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Golding  exhibits  the  tranquil  happi- 
ness she  enjoyed  at  Ilfracombe. 

April  2lrd,  1814. 
*  *  *  I  doubt  not  that  your  natiual  vivacity  and 
vigour  of  mind  will  enable  you  to  retain,  much  longer 
than  I  shall,  some  of  the  sweetest  feelings  of  youth. 
Those  which  are  connected  with  its  follies  we  wish  not 
to  retain ;  but  there  is  a  delicious  glow  of  feeling  which 
already,  I  am  conscious,  has  lost  much  of  its  warmth. 
At  this  beautiful  reviving  season,  I  am  reminded  of  that 
spring  which  is  for  ever  passed  away.  But  I  would  not 
have  this  letter  tinged  with  the  melancholy  such  re- 
flections are  apt  to  bring  with  them,  especially  as  it  is 
very  far  from  my  usual  state  of  feeling.  I  am  as  happy 
cow  as  I  can  expect  ever  to  be  in  this  troublous  world ; 
and  could  I  feel  a  little  more  security  of  the  continuance 
of  my  present  circumstances,  I  should  not  have  a  wish 
with  respect  to  external  things.  But  this  would  be  too 
much  like  a  rest  to  be  good  for  me.  Even  the  recol- 
lection of  the  spring  of  life  being  gone  by,  occasions 
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melancholy,  only  because  our  views  are  so  much  con- 
fined to  this  infancy  of  our  existence;  to  cultivate  an 
intimacy  with  the  circumstances  relating  to  its  future 
stages  is  truly  the  only  wisdom ;  for  this  alone  can  re- 
concile us  to  the  decaying  conditions  of  mortality.  I 
can  easily  believe  that  those  who  have  but  lately  entered 
into  the  important  relations  of  life,  feel  rather  as  if  it 
were  but  just  begun,  than  approacliing  its  termination ; 
but  I,  who  am  sailing  down  the  stream  of  time  without 
any  such  interruption,  am  more  conscious  of  progression, 
and  have  more  leisure  to  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
to  expect  the  future.  But  I  had  intended  quite  another 
strain  ;  perhaps  the  scene  before  me  has  made  me  thus 
sentimental.  The  tide  is  just  filling  the  pretty  harbour, 
and  the  evening  sun  shines  mellowly  on  the  rich  rocky 
banks  opposite,  and  on  the  venerable  hill  which  fronts 
the  port  I  enjoy,  though  not  as  I  once  should  have 
enjoyed,  this  fine  spring,  in  this  charming  place. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 

RESIDENCE  AT  MARAZION — PUBLICATION  OF  "DISPLAY," 
AND  "essays  in  RHYME" — CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
"youths'  MAGAZINE." 

My  sister's  literary  engagements  were  suspended  during 
the  following  summer  by  our  departure  from  Ilfracombe. 
Having  determined  to  spend  the  next  winter  in  Corn- 
wall, we  held  ourselves  ready  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  should  offer  of  going  thither  by  sea.  It  was 
on  a  fine  evening  in  June  that  we  left  Ilfiacombe  in 
a  small  fishing  vessel,  intending  to  pass  round  the 
Land's  End  to  Mount's  Bay ;  but  Jane  suffered  so  much 
fi-om  sickness  that,  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  we 
landed  at  St.  Ives  ;  and  after  spending  a  few  days  there, 
proceeded  to  Marazion,  where  we  had  already  engaged 
lodgings. 

St.  Ives,  June  iiM,  1814. 
My  dear  Father,  Mother,  etc. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  we  landed  here  safe  last 
night,  and  as  the  letter  informing  you  of  our  intended 
departure  from  Ilfracombe  was  not  put  in  the  post  till 
yesterday,  I  am  in  hopes  the  letters  will  arrive  nearly 
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together,  so  that  you  will  have  little  or  no  suspense. 
We  set  sail  from  Ilfracombe  at  nine  o'clock,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  A  mild  pleasant  breeze  wafted  us  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  some  friends  stood  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  to  us  on  the  I-anthom  Rock.  We  sat 
upon  deck  till  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  then  were  obliged 
to  go  into  the  cabin,  in  which  there  was  something  like 
a  bed  for  me  and  a  shelf  for  Isaac.  We  were  tolerably 
comfortable  till  about  two  in  the  morning,  when  a  fresh 
breeze  sprung  up,  and  almost  directly  I  called  out,  "  Oh ! 
Fm  sick !"  and  the  answer  was,  "  So  am  1."  From  that 
till  the  moment  we  landed  we  continued  so  with  very 
short  intervals,  and  those  were  not  free  from  miserable 
qualmishness — never  did  I  suflfer  so  much.  I  could  not 
rise  from  my  bed  all  the  day,  though  I  much  wished  to 
see  the  coast  as  we  passed.  We  set  oflf,  intending  to  go 
round  to  Marazion,  but  gladly  accepted  the  proposal 
of  the  Master  to  put  into  St  Ives,  for  it  seemed  as 
though  another  night  of  it  would  have  killed  me.  The 
sailors  were  extremely  kind  and  tender,  and  paid  us 
every  attention  they  could.  I  was  sick  to  the  very 
moment  of  being  carried  into  the  boat  which  brought 
us  on  shore,  and  when  we  came  to  the  Inn,  I  could 
only  lie  all  my  length  on  the  floor  till  bed-time.  Isaac 
was  not  nearly  so  much  troubled,  which  I  was  very  glad 
of,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  both  soon  feel  the  good 
effects  of  the  voyage,  which  is  reckoned'  extremely 
beneficial   The  night  before  we  set  sail,  I  felt  my 
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cotirage  failing,  and  could  sleep  but  little  with  the 
thought  of  the  voyage ;  but  the  next  day  my  spirits 
were  much  better,  and  kind  Barney  said  everything  he 
could  think  of  to  encourage  me ;  and  from  the  moment 
we  set  sail,  it  was  so  calm  and  pleasant  that  I  felt  no 
fear,  and  afterwards,  when  the  gale  was  fresher,  I  was 
too  ill  to  think  of  danger.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  landed  at  nine 
o'clock.  This  morning  we  only  feel  weak  and  queer; 
you  may  see  my  hand  trembles  a  little.  It  is  about 
seven  miles  across  the  land  to  Marazion,  but  we  felt  it 
would  be  much  the  most  comfortable  plan  to  rest  awhile 
before  proceeding ;  so  we  have  been  looking  out  for 
lodgings,  and  have  hired  comfortable  rooms  which  we 
shall  enter  this  evening.  If  we  should  feel  ourselves 
comfortable,  we  may,  perhaps,  stay  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain  at  present  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
sea  view  here  is  very  pretty ;  but  the  place  not  at  all  so. 
*  *  *  I  thought  of  you  entering  the  new  house,  and 
much  long  to  hear  particulars.  *  ♦  ♦  I  hope  the  fatigue 
has  not  been  too  much  for  you.  All  day  Thursday  we 
were  as  busy  packing  as  you  could  be. 

Post  going  off  this  minute,  so  I  can  say  no  more. 

Farewell,  your  affectionate 

Jane. 

The  "kind  Barney''  here  referred  to  might  claim  a 
few  lines  in  this  Memoir.  How  often,  in  our  winter's 
walk  at  noon  upon  the  pier,  have  we  stopped  for  five 
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or  ten  minutes  chatting  with  poor  Barney,  and  asking  his 
opinion  of  wind  and  weather,  in  relation  to  which  he 
was  well  skilled.  Seldom  did  his  prediction  fail  of  fulfil- 
ment, when,  looking  ominously  at  the  sky,  he  said, 
"There's  dirt  above!"  Rain  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

This  Bainey  was  a  sailor ;  he  was  still  young  ;  a  man 
of  robust  make,  regular  features,  and  a  fine,  free,  sea- 
faring look;  always  cheery,  though  a  little  pensive. 
From  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  on  an  Arctic  voyage, 
he  had  become  entirely  paralysed  in  his  lower  limbs, 
and  was  wholly  dependent  in  all  his  movements  upon 
the  help  of  others. 

Weather  rough  or  smooth,  he  was  daily  lifted  out  of 
his  little  cabin,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lanthom  Rock,  and 
seated  in  a  sort  of  crib  on  wheels,  and  was  thus  brought 
upon  the  pier,  where  he  could  change  his  position  a 
little,  by  applying  his  powerful  hands  to  the  wheels  of 
his  carriage.  I  believe  he  had  some  sort  of  pension,  but 
he  was  pensioner  for  all  his  little  comforts  and  cooking 
upon  the  faithful  love  of  a  young  woman,  to  whom  he 
had  been  engaged  before  the  occurrence  of  this  calamity ; 
and  who  continued  through  a  course  of  years,  I  believe, 
to  devote  herself  to  her  lover,  doing  whatever  she  might 
well  do  for  him,  and  especially  cooking  his  fingal  dinner 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  tempt  his  delicate  appetite,  for 
he  used  to  say,  "  If  there's  the  least  thing  unpleasant 
to  look  at,  I  can't  touch  a  morsel" 
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Jtdylth,  1814. 

My  DEAR  DEAR  FAMILY, 

*  *  *  I  wish  you  could  just  look  in,  and  see  me 
as  I  am  now  sitting, — in  a  beautiful  study,  with  my 
window  open  upon  the  bay ;  vessels  passing  before  me, 
and  the  sea  breezes  wafting  the  delicious  coolness. 
The  offer  of  Mrs.  Grenfeirs  house,  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last,  we  accepted — all  difficulties  being  removed — 
and  took  possession  last  Monday ;  and  we  find  it  so  cool, 
so  aiiy,  and  so  extremely  pleasant,  that  we  esteem  it  quite 
a  providence  for  us;  for  I  do  think  it  likely  to  be  es- 
sentially beneficial  to  Isaac,  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
besides  the  change  of  scene,  and  cheerfulness,  which 
produce  a  real  effect  The  house  stands  close  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  which  rises  behind  the  town,  so  that 
I  walk  straight  out  of  my  bed-room,  which  is  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  through  a  trap-door  into  the  first 
garden.  From  this,  a  flight  of  steps  takes  us  to  the 
second,  and  another  long  flight  to  the  third,  which  is 
the  garden  in  which  we  have  always  had  the  liberty  to 
walk.  My  bed-room  has  a  fine  sea-view,  and  I  see  the 
vessels  passing  as  I  lie  in  bed.  Isaac's  is  very  large  and 
airy,  with  a  view  likewise.  Oiu:  only  difficulty  is,  to  know 
where  to  sit — we  have  such  a  choice.  There  is  the 
dining-room,  and  the  drawing  room,  and  the  sitting-room, 
and  this  charming  study,  besides  our  own  rooms,  &a 

VOL.  L  U 
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*  *  *  I  suppose  mother  had  not  time  to  copy  out  any 
part  of  the  "  Panorama  Review?"  If  anybody  can  do 
me  this  charity  by  the  parcel,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 
I  am  much  more  anxious  to  see  blame  than  praise, 
and  the  thought  that  you  may  keep  back  anything 
of  that  kind,  would  fidget  and  discourage  me  beyond 
measure.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  how  much,  I 
am  out  of  the  way  here  of  hearing  what  is  said,  and 
though  you  tell  me  that  it  is  "  highly  popular,"  I  should 
like  to  know  who  says  so,  and  how  you  know  it.  Is 
the  Second  Edition  out  1  *   *  * 

Your  affectionate  Jane. 

Marazion,  November  25/*,  1814. 

Mv  DEAR  Father  and  Mother, 

We  removed  to  our  lodgings  the  last  week  in 
October.  Mrs.  Thomas  exerted  herself  much,  to  prevent 
our  feeling  the  change.  Several  new  things  were  bought, 
and  everything  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  We 
have  quite  won  Ann's  heart  [the  servant],  so  she  is 
delighted  to  come  and  bring  us  a  pat  of  her  butter,  or 
one  of  her  Cornish  cakes.  *  *  *  It  will,  as  it  is,  be 
quite  as  much  as  I  shall  do,  to  get  out  my  book  by 
the  spring.  Sometimes  I  write  pretty  fast,  but  often 
sit  whole  mornings  without  a  word.  I  reckon  that  I 
have  done  just  half  of  it  *  *  *  "vVe  had  a  most  in- 
teresting sight  just  before  we  left  the  Grenfells',  which  I 
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venture  to  say  you  will  never  have  at  Ongar, — ^an  India- 
man  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  ahnost  under  our  windows. 
I  woke  early  one  morning  with  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and  going  to  the  windows  to  look  at  the  sea, 
beheld  the  torn  sails  streaming  in  the  wind  over  the 
tops  of  the  houses.  We  hastened  down  to  the  shore, 
and  there  was  indeed  a  scene!  The  rocks  and  sands 
lined  with  himdreds  of  people,  or  wreckers^  as  they  are 
called,  ready  to  seize  all  that  floated  on  shore;  the 
boats  going  out  at  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  the  men, 
to  save  the  passengers,  who  narrowly  escaped.  It 
was  a  rich  caxgo,  and  the  sands  have  been  covered  with 
coffee  ever  since.  ♦  ♦  ♦  One  trick  of  trade,  which 
I  have  found  very  useful  myself,  1  daresay  you  are 
up  to— that  is,  in  discussing  any  fault  in  \z.  character, 
to  have  the  real  fault  of  a  real  character  in  my  eye ; 
which  prevents  the  advice  from  being  too  general,  and 
is  more  likely  to  make  it  come  home  to  the  con- 
science and  feelings.  This,  I  think,  I  can  do  without 
uncharitableness ;  it  is  only  studying  Nature,  and  without 
it  I  could  do  nothing.  If  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a 
character,  take  miney  and  you  will  find  faults  enough 
to  last  out  the  whole  volume.  I  assure  you  that  I  take 
greater  liberties  with  myself  in  that  way,  than  with 
any  of  my  friends  or  neighbours ;  and  have  really  found 
so  far,  the  beam  in  my  own  eye  makes  me  see  more 
clearly  to  take  the  mote  out  of  others'.  The  moment 
that  I  leave  off  looking  at  some  original,  I  find  I  am 
U  2 
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writing  what  is  tame  and  unnatural,  or  general  and  un- 
impressive. Pray  do  not  think  I  am  dictating^  or  that 
it  is  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  your  writings ; 
it  is  only  because  it  struck  me,  and  I  should  be  thankful 
for  any  hints  in  return. 

Yoiurs  aflfectionately, 

Jane. 

If  she  had  not  found  agreeable  society  at  Marazion, 
and  formed  there  some  friendships  which  she  highly 
valued,  my  sister  would  have  continued  to  regret  the 
rocks  and  solitudes  of  North  Devon ;  its  gloomy  and 
romantic  scenery  suited  peculiarly  her  tastes,  and  the 
temper  of  her  mind,  which  were  little  pleased  by  the 
business  and  bustle,  and  open  bareness  of  Cornwall. 
Yet  the  aspect  of  Mount's  Bay  is  agreeable ;  and  Pen- 
zance is  as  pleasantly  situated  as  almost  any  town  in 
the  kingdom.  The  country  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  more  wooded  than  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  the  Bay,  the  villages  on  its  margin,  the  Mount  with 
its  Castle,  and  the  distant  rocky  hills,  form  a  most 
complete  and  pleasing  picture. 

At  Marazion  we  staid  long  enough  to  form  a  strong 
local  attachment;  our  mode  of  life  was  suited  to  our 
tastes ;  Jane's  occupations  filled  her  thoughts,  and  were 
relieved  by  frequent  intercourse  with  three  or  four 
persons,  whom  she  was  happy  to  call  her  friends. 

Speaking  of  her  feelings  at  this  time,  she  says,— 
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**  The  ease,  tranquillity,  and  comfort  of  my  present  lot, 
so  perfectly  congenial  to  my  temper  and  feelings,  demand 
my  constant  thankfulness.  It  is  no  business  of  mine  to 
inquire  how  long  it  will  last  Long,  I  know,  it  will 
not  last;  and  this  I  feel  so  sensibly,  that  my  anxiety 
for  myself,  and  my  dear  family,  lessens  as  it  respects 
our  prosperity  in  this  world,  and  increases  for  better 
things, — ^that  it  may  be  well  for  us  all  in  the  next.'* 

And  again,  in  a  letter  to  her  mother, — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  toil  of  writing,  it  has  its  plea- 
sures; and  often,  both  this  winter  and  last,  when  I 
have  sat  down  at  ten  o'clock,  all  alone  in  our  snug 
parlour,  with  a  cheerful  fire,  and  with  nothing  to  in- 
teiTupt  me  for  four  hours,  I  have  really  felt  very  happy. 
As  to  my  writing  *  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,* 
it  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  I  am  sure  I  can 
never  expect  to  be  more  favoured.  All  domestic  cares, 
except  just  giving  orders  and  settling  my  accounts,  are 
completely  taken  off  my  hands  by  Mrs.  Thomas.  The 
afternoon  suffices  for  the  needlework  I  have  to  do ; 
and  we  are  little  interrupted  by  visitors;  besides  the 
rare  privilege  of  having  a  room  and  fire  quite  to  myself 
during  the  morning.  I  therefore  cannot  plead  my 
present  circumstances  in  excuse,  either  for  the  poverty 
or  slowness  of  my  writing ;  for  I  do  actually  what  you 
describe  as  so  desirable — *sit  down  composed  and 
unembarrassed  in  my  study.'  Indeed,  I  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful  for  the  large  share  of  comfort  I 
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hdve  enjoyed  the  last  three  years :  with  nothing  to  try 
my  temper,  and  exempt  from  most  of  those  unpleasant 
realities  which  you  mention  as  inseparable  from  the  charge 
of  a  household.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  fly  from  family 
cares ;  and  one  of  the  satisfactions  of  returning  to  you 
for  a  time  would  be  that  I  might  share  them  with  you." 

From  the  friendships  above  alluded  to,  and  from  in- 
tercourse of  a  more  general  kind  enjoyed  at  Marazion, 
Jane  Taylor  derived  new  and  important  advantages. 
For,  hitherto,  her  connexions  had  been  almost  exclu- 
sively within  the  pale  of  one  religious  community ;  but 
her  A-I^razion  friends  were,  most  of  them,  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  moreover,  were  very 
jealously  attached  to  its  constitution  and  its  forms.  She 
had  also  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  state  and 
spirit  of  another  religious  body — the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, who,  in  the  western  part  of  Cornwall,  are  the 
predominant  sect.  She  ever  lodced  back  upon  the 
expansion  of  her  views  and  feelings  which  took  place 
at  this  time,  with  great  satisfaction.  Yet  her  attachment 
to  the  principles  in  which  she  had  been  educated  did 
not  become  less  firm :  perhaps  it  was  made  more  de- 
cided by  the  comparison  she  had  now  the  means  of 
forming  between  different  practices  and  opiiiions. 

As  there  was  at  Marazion  no  society  of  Congr^a- 
tional  dissenters,  Jane  attended  the  service  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  also  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists ;  and  she  gave  her  assistance,  regularly,  at 
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the  Sunday  School  connected  with  the  former : — making 
only  this  exception — ^that  she  should  not  be  required 
to  teach  the  Church  Catechism.  The  concession  was 
amicably  yielded ;  and  in  this  school  she  continued  to 
labour  with  great  pleasure,  during  the  two  years  of  her 
residence  at  Marazion.  Her  exertions  on  the  Sunday 
were,  however,  so  much  beyond  her  strength,  that  they 
evidently  impaired  her  general  health.  But  Jane,  far 
from  yielding  to  any  plea  on  this  ground,  adhered  reso- 
lutely to  the  triumph  of  doing  "  what  she  could,"  and 
continued  her  labours  in  the  Sunday  School  during  ten 
years  of  declining  health ;  and  indeed,  till  the  very 
last  time  of  her  attending  public  worship,  a  few  weeks 
before  her  death. 

Among  the  friendships  formed  in  Cornwall,  there 
were  two  or  three  that  have  a  claim  to  be  noticed. 
The  first  name  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  Josiah 
Hill,  whose  name  is  already  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  John  Foster's  "Life  and  Correspondence,"  for  to 
him  many  of  Foster's  letters  were  addressed ;  and  these 
letters  were  of  a  kind  that  indicates — or  as  we  may 
say — connotes  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  party 
addressed.  I  have  just  now  said  that  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Gunn  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  an  officer 
in  a  Highland  regiment !  This — our  new  fnend — ^might 
have  been  taken  for  almost  anything  rather  than  for 
what  he  was — a  Wesleyan  Preacher !  I  intend  no  dis- 
respect to  the  order  in  saying  so  :  but,  in  truth,  whether 
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one  encountered  him  in  the  street,  or  saw  and  listened 
to  him  in  Chapel,"  or  conversed  with  him  in  private, 
there  was  a  feeling  as  if  Josiah  Hill,  the  Wesleyan 
minister,  had  somehow  missed  his  place,  and  had  come, 
socially  and  ecclesiastically,  into  a  false  position.  His 
Christian  convictions  had  led  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel : — his  scruples  on  some 
points  had  forbidden  his  taking  orders  in  the  Established 
Church  (he  was  independent  of  stipend),  although  his 
tastes  and  feelings  were  of  that  kind  which  would  have 
made  the  social  position  of  a  clergyman  altogether 
congenial  and  homogeneous.  How  then  a  Wesleyan 
minister?  Some  very  emphatic  feelings  or  beliefs  in 
regard  to  Calvinist  doctrine  had  availed  to  alienate  him 
from  the  Evangelical  Dissenters — Independents  and 
Baptists,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  door  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  and  no  other,  stood  open  to  him. 

The  readers"*  of  John  Foster*s  Correspondence  will 
need  no  aid  in  forming  a  notion  of  Josiah  Hill : — medi- 
tative, pensive,  with  a  range  of  thought  fitting  him  to 
maintain  intercourse  through  many  years,  with  such  a 
one  as  the  author  of  the  "  Essays."  The  friendship 
commenced  about  the  year  181 2  ;  and  was  maintained 
until  severed  by  death,  the  one  surviving  the  other  only 
a  few  weeks.  Foster  thus  speaks  of  his  friend  in  a 
letter  written  twenty  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  intimacy.  man  of  very  great  and  rare 

excellence :  pious^  benevolent,  mtelligent,  and  of  liberal 
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spirit  and  sentiments,  with  large  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  mankind." 

At  the  time  when  we  were  resident  at  Marazion,  Mr. 
Hill  was  a  preacher  on  the  Penzance  Circuit ;  and  in 
his  turn,  according  to  the  "  Plan  " — which  we  took  care 
to  inspect — preached  in  the  Marazion  chapel.  He 
made  acquaintance  with  us,  although  we  were  hearers 
only,  and  not  "in  Society;"  and  after  two  or  three 
calls  it  became  a  ftequent  incident,  most  agreeable  to 
ourselves — ^that  he  hung  the  bridle  of  his  horse  upon 
the  hook  of  our  shutter,  where,  to  the  annoyance  of 
passengers  it  stood,  blocking  the  narrow  street  for 
two,  three,  or  four  hours ;  and  until  in  fact  the 
"  preacher's "  thoughtlessness  as  to  his  poor  beast  drew 
upon  him  some  severe  animadversions.  In  truth, 
conversation  did  not  often  flag ;  and  it  was  late  in  the 
day  perhaps,  when  an  unusually  energetic  kick  or 
stamping  of  the  exhausted  and  patience-tried  animal, 
awakened  his  rider  to  a  recollection  of  times  and  sea- 
sons, and  he  abruptly  left  us. 

These  conversations  were,  in  subjects  and  in  tone, 
a  contrast  to  those  of  Mr.  Gimn  at  Ilfiracombe: 
and  they  had,  no  doubt,  much  influence  in  enlarging 
my  sister's  habitudes  of  thought.  The  Dissenterism 
which  had  lately  been  instilled  by  our  Highland  friend, 
was  much  softened ;  intellectual  Christian  feeling,  with 
an  admixture  of  pensiveness,  coming  in  the  place  of 
the  sectarian  zest;  and  this  mellowing  mood  was 
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recommended  also  by  literary  tastes,  and  much  general 
information.  When  in  the  course  of  things  Josiah  Hill 
left  the  Circuit,  we  were  much  in  the  mood  to  which 
Foster  gives  utterance,  on  a  like  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Hill  removed  from  Bristol  Writing  to  his  friend  from 
Stapleton,  November,  1822,  he  says — **  Even  your  vanity 
will  hardly  be  competent  to  imagine  how  much  I  have 
felt  the  loss  of  your  near  neighbourhood.  Going  into 
Bristol,  or  the  thought  of  doing  it  (I  mean  for  an  hour 
or  a  day,  not  for  residence),  is  now  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  I  do  it  much  less  frequently.  With  all  due 
regard  for  my  friends  there  (and  they  are  very  worthy 
ones),  I  must  confess  that  the  special  point  of  attraction 
is  gone;  and  the  grievance  is,  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  its  being  there  again.  My  maledictions  have  not 
been  slight ;  nor  seldom  repeated,  upon  that  Methodist 
system  of  yours,  which  will  let  nothing  stay  in  a  place 
that  one  would  most  wish  to  keep  there.  My  good 
wife  most  cordially  says  Amen,  to  these  imprecations — 
till  we  recollect  that  this  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the 
system  tending  very  powerfully,  on  the  whole,  to  its 
utiUty."   *   ♦  ♦ 

A  young  lady  must  take  the  next  place  in  these 
notices  of  my  sister's  Marazion  friends.  This  was  Miss 
Anne  Maxwell — the  lady  to  whom  is  addressed  a  poem 
entitled,  "The  Shipwrecked  Lascar— a  True  Tale," 
The  incident  out  of  which  this  Lascar  story  took  its 
rise,  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  her  father 
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and  mother.  Miss  Maxwell  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman;  but  on  account  of  the  extreme 
ddicacy  of  her  health,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons, 
resided  at  Marazion  with  a  maiden  aunt.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  young  lady's  early  life,  which  might  not 
have  been  of  the  most  favourable  kind,  had  taken  effect 
upon  a  peculiar  temperament  in  which  were  combined 
extraordinary  fixedness  of  temper,  with  a  self-den)ang 
kindliness,  such  as  would  have  fitted  her  well  for  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  of  a  "  Sister  of  Charity."  In  truth, 
her  manner  and  appearance  were  very  much  those  of 
a  nun.  She  might  have  sat  to  a  painter  as  his  model 
for  a  St  Agnes.  Hitherto  Jane  had  become  acquainted 
with  no  sample  of  this  order  of  character.  This  new 
fiiend — a  lady  by  habits  and  connexions — but  desti- 
tute of  that  cultured  intelligence  and  literary  proficiency 
which  she  had  been  used  to  look  for  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  her  more  intimate  fiiends — ^nevertheless,  com- 
manded respect,  and  engaged  affection  on  account  of 
virtues  of  which  no  instance  had  before  come  in  her 
way.  Wanting  in  that  liberty  of  thought  which  attends 
intellectuality,  Anne  Maxwell  exhibited  upon  occasion 
a  courage  and  a  romantic  determination  which  Jane 
Taylor  would  not  easily  have  imitated.  So  it  was  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  Poem  above-mentioned. 
The  Indiaman  wrecked  in  Mount's  Bay  was  a  "  coimtry- 
built  ship" — ^and  was  manned  by  Hindoos,  Lascars, 
and  Mahometans.   These  men  were  for  a  time  lodged 
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in  a  building  near  the  town,  and  it  had  become  our 
amusement  to  visit  the  place,  and  to  watch  their  various 
modes  of  caring  for  themselves.  At  length  they  were 
put  on  board  a  vessel  London-bound — one  of  them 
excepted,  who  was  in  too  feeble  a  state  to  be  moved 
from  his  pallet.  Of  this  invalid  Anne  Maxwell  took 
charge,  and  during  several  weeks,  or  months,  was  his 
nurse,  and  found  for  him  whatever  he  needed. 

A  few  years  later  than  this  time.  Miss  Maxwell  became 
the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Henry  Lyte,  a  volume 
of  whose  miscellaneous  poetry  still  has  its  admirers. 
Husband  and  wife  have  been  some  years  deceased. 

Another  friend — if,  indeed,  my  sister  would  have  ven- 
tured to  speak  of  her  as  her  "friend" — was  one,  her 
acquaintance  with  whom  had  a  marked  influence  in 
opening  her  mind,  inasmuch  as  she  witnessed  an  order 
of  Christian  excellence  very  unlike  any  that  had  oc- 
curred within  the  circle  of  her  earlier  friendships.  In  a 
letter  above  cited,  Jane  mentions  the  kind  oflfer  of  a 
spacious  house  at  Marazion  for  some  months,  which  we 
gladly  accepted.  The  oflfer  was  made  by  Mrs.  Grenfell, 
whose  daughter,  Lydia,  has  become  known  to  readers 
of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Henry  Martyn"  as  the  object  of 
an  attachment  of  which  his  letters  contain  such  affecting 
evidence.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Marazion,  my  sister 
had  become  acquainted  with  Miss  Grenfell,  and  had 
rendered  aid  in  the  Sunday  School  under  this  lady's 
management   The  time  now  spoken  of  was  about  two 
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years  after  the  death  of  Henry  Martyn,  which  occurred 
at  Tocat,  October  16,  18 12,  and  little  more  than  one 
year  after  that  event  had  become  known  to  her  to  whose 
earthly  happiness  it  was  fatal. 

The  notices  of  this  lady  which  occur  in  the  "  Memoir 
of  Henry  Martyn"  are  very  brief ;  but  his  letters  to  her 
from  India  and  Persia  give  evidence  of  those  high 
qualities  which  in  his  view  fitted  her  to  be  his  companion 
in  that  course  of  arduous  service  upon  which  he  was 
entering.  His  biographer  says :  "  Here  it  is  due  to  the 
full  illustration  of  his  Christian  character  to  mention, 
that  it  was  not  merely  the  ties  of  family  or  fiiendship 
which  bound  him  to  Cornwall ;  others  there  were  of  a 
tenderer,  if  not  stronger  kind ;  for  he  had  conceived  a 
deeply-fixed  attachment  for  one  of  whom  less  ought  not, 
and  more  cannot  be  said,  than  that  she  was  worthy  of 
him :  an  attachment  which — ^whether  he  thought,  as  he 
afterwards  did,  that  it  should  be  encouraged,  or,  as  he 
now  did,  that  it  ought  to  be  repressed— equally  exhibits 
him  as  a  man  of  God,  whose  affections  were  set  upon 
things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 

Henry  Martyn  thus  speaks  of  his  parting  with  the 
woman  of  his  heart :  "  Our  ride  home  (with  several 
Christian  friends)  was  delightful,  our  hearts  being  all 
devotedly  disposed ;  mine  only  was  unhappy.  Parted 

with  L  (Lydia  Grenfell)  for  ever  in  this  life,  with  a 

sort  of  uncertain  pain  which  I  knew  would  increase  to 
greater  violence."  **  These  forebodings,"  says  his  biogra- 
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pher,  "  were  but  too  soon  realized  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  and  for  many  succeeding  days,  his  mental 
agony  was  extreme."  In  his  Journal  there  are  expressions 
of  this  anguish :  "  How  miserable  did  life  appear,  with- 
out the  hope  of  Lydia.  Oh !  how  has  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  opened  all  my  wounds  afresh.  I  have  not 
felt  such  heartrending  pain  since  I  parted  with  her  in 
Cornwall  ....  My  heart  was  sometimes  ready  to 
break  A\dth  agony,  at  being  torn  from  its  dearest  idol ; 
and  at  other  times  I  was  visited  by  a  few  moments  of 
sublime  and  enraptured  joy." 

None  who  saw  and  conversed  with  Miss  Grenfell,  as 
my  sister  did,  unknowing  of  the  love  through  which  she 
had  so  recently  passed,  could  have  surmised  the  fact,  or 
could  have  supposed  what  had  been  the  peculiarity  of 
the  trial  she  had  endured.  Perfectly  calm  in  deport 
ment,  and  cheerful  when  engaged  in  labours  of  Christian 
charity,  she  betrayed  no  inward  conflicts:  yet,  must 
there  not  have  been  such!  The  "study"  in  the  attic 
story  of  the  house  which  Jane  mentions,  and  whence 
she  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  the  Bay  and  the  Mount, 
had  no  doubt  been  the  scene  of  conflicts  such  as  none 
but  the  strong  in  soul  are  liable  to,  or,  suffering  them, 
may  survive.  A  dignity  like  that  of  high  birth,  softened 
by  unaffected  Christian  humility  and  meekness,  was  her 
characteristic.  Yet  was  it  evident  that  she  held  at  a 
distance  any  who  were  not  entitled  to  her  intimate 
regard.   My  sister's  mtimacy  with  Lydia  Grenfell  was  not 
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of  th€U  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  any  correspondence 
between  them  took  place  after  we  left  Cornwall 

Thus  far  my  part  has  been  to  record  friendships  which 
death  has  severed ;  it  remains  to  mention  the  name  of 
one  who  survives,  and  to  whom  several  letters  among  the 
later  dated  are  addressed.  These  letters  exhibit  more 
affection  than  is  usual  in  a  friendship  of  so  recent  a 
date. 

Nearly  opposite  our  lodgings  at  Marazion  resided  the 
Rev.  Melville  Home,  with  his  family ;  which  consisted 
of  his  wife,  her  aged  mother,  and  a  daughter,  Marianne. 
Mr.  Home  was  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  already 
mentioned,  and  where  we  usually  attended.  He  had 
become  known  in  the  evangelic  and  missionary  move- 
ments of  the  time,  and  had  gone  out  to  Westem  Africa 
as  a  missionary.  At  this  time  the  period  of  his  public 
services  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  soon  afterwards 
took  a  curacy  in  Yorkshire,  and  finally  at  Salford ;  and 
thence,  under  the  care  of  a  devoted  daughter/removed 
to  Ashboume,  Derbyshire. 

Of  this  daughter,  Jane's  young  friend,  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  than  this — that  the  intercourse  was  very 
firequent,  almost  daily,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  years,  a  friendship  took  its  rise  which  was 
maintained  till  my  sister's  death.  Miss  Home's  affec- 
tionate warmth  and  vivacity,  in  contrast  with  the  icy 
sweetness  of  Anne  Maxwell,  and  the  lofly  meekness  of 
Lydia  Grenfell,  took  effect  as  a  sort  of  amalgam,  giving 
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to  our  Marazion  circle  an  animation  that  engaged  my 
sister's  feelings,  which  otherwise  might  have  received  a 
chill  from  the  much  less  fervent  style  of  the  other  two. 

These  three  ladies,  evangelic  in  their  principles,  firm 
and  decisive  in  their  attachment  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  very  devout  in  their  observance  of  its 
ritual,  made  their  way  into  Jane's  affectionate  regard  on 
grounds  wholly  unlike  those  which  had  determined 
nearly  all  her  earlier  friendships.  These  excellent  per- 
sons were  not  enthusiasts  in  literature  and  poetry ;  their 
tastes,  line  of  reading,  and  conversation  were  such  as  a 
few  years  earlier  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  inti- 
macy. Jane  Taylor  at  twenty  might  not  have  recognised 
the  excellence  which  at  thirty  commanded  her  esteem ; 
in  these  new  friends  she  acknowledged  a  superiority 
of  which  hitherto  she  had  thought  little — as  she  had 
seen  little — ^that  of  Christian  devotedness,  apart  from 
intellectuality  and  its  tastes  and  accomplishments. 

These  new  impressions  of  evangelic  piety  produced 
an  eflfect  upon  my  sister's  own  feelings  and  impressions, 
if  not  decisively  on  her  inherited  opifiions,  which  greatly 
modified  her  style  of  thought  as  a  writer ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  product  of  this  change  of  feeling  and  of  this  en- 
largement of  her  religious  sympathies  may  be  very 
distinctly  traced  in  many  of  her  papers,  among  the 
"  Contributions  of  Q.  Q."  Those,  at  least,  who  had  known 
Jane  Taylor  at  the  time  of  her  sojourn  in  Devonshire, 
would  easily  see  that  the  three  years'  sojourn  in  Cornwall 
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had  had  a  great  eflfect  in  giving  depth  and  breadth  to 
her  Christian  consciousness,  and  thus  had  qualified  her 
the  better  to  teach  and  to  train  the  young,  who  have 
been  and  are  her  readers. 

Moreover,  it  was  during  these  three  years  that  my 
sister  came  into  contact  with  Wesleyan  Methodism.  A 
way  into  Methodism,  if  I  may  so  speak,  was  opened  for 
us  by  our  intellectual  friend  Josiah  Hill,  whose  large  and 
free  modes  of  thinking,  and  habits  of  speaking,  allowed 
him  to  converse  with  us  on  subjects  touching  the  merits 
of  the  Society  in  a  manner  in  which  perhaps  his  brethren 
on  the  Penzance  circuit  would  not  quite  have  approved. 
When,  therefore,  we  attended  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel, 
what  we  saw  and  listened  to  was — Methodism  interpreted. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  came  to  know  something  of 
the  Christian  worthiness  of  some  persons  of  humble  rank 
who  were  leaders  or  prominent  persons  in  the  Society. 
Moreover,  two  or  three  useful  men  among  the  preachers 
came  within  our  circle.  It  was  in  this  new  circle  that  my 
^sister  learned  to  look  with  charity  upon  the  prejudices — 
may  we  say  the  innocent  prejudices  of  Christian  people. 
Among  the  books  we  had  brought  with  us  was,  as  matter 
of  course,  a  "  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns."  It  chanced 
that  in  some  way  which  I  forget,  we  came  to  know  that 
this  book  was  an  object  of  aversion,  almost  terror,  to 
the  good  people  with  whom  we  lodged,  who  were  well- 
instructed  Wesleyans ;  it  was  that  "  Calvinist  book  "  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  hold  in  abhorrence.  This  very 
VOL.  I.  X 
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same  book  Jane  speaks  of  in  a  letter,  as  in  use  in  the 
Episcopal  chapel,  and  the  use  of  which  in  the  service, 
she  says — "  made  the  prayers  go  down."  Thus,  while  we 
were  stretching  our  candour  towards  Wesleyan  prejudices 
against "  Watts's  Hymns,"  we  ourselves  were  only  breaking 
away  from  the  thraldom  of  Dissenting  prejudices  against 
the  Liturgy!  Yet  these  narrow  feelings  did  at  length 
give  way,  albeit  my  sister  continued  to  the  last  to  think 
herself  a  Dissenter. 

Soon  after  our  removal  to  Marazion,  my  sister  resumed 
writing  the  Tale  she  had  commenced  at  Ilfracombe ;  and 
late  in  the  same  year  it  was  sent  to  press,  under  the  title 
of  "Display."  The  &vour  with  which  this  work  was 
received,  and  more  especially  the  high  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  by  a  few  individuals  whose  judgment  and  sin- 
cerity could  not  be  questioned,  produced  a  veiy  desirable 
effect  upon  her  mind ;  for  it  gave  her,  in  some  degree, 
that  confidence  in  her  own  powers  which  she  so  much 
needed.  Hitherto,  she  had  persisted  in  attributing 
almost  the  whole  success  of  the  works  in  which  she  had 
had  part  to  her  sister,  but  this  was  all  her  own;  and 
she  was  constrained  to  believe  that  she  could  write  well, 
and  that  too  in  a  higher  line  than  she  had  before 
attempted;  for  "Display"  was  admired  on  account  of 
excellencies  of  a  more  substantial  kind  than  such  as 
attach  merely  to  an  entertaining  or  pathetic  fiction.  The 
advice  which  had  been  long  and  often  uiged  upon  her 
of  imdertaking  to  write  for  mature  readers,  was  now 
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greatly  corroborated  Yet,  perhaps,  had  she  attempted 
a  fictkm  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  she  might  have 
found  herself  to  be  moving  out  of  her  proper  sphere. 
For  the  beauties  of  her  style  accord  best  with  a  brie^ 
inartificial,  and  condensed  narrative.  Breadth  of  design, 
amplification,  and  digression,  seemed  not  to  be  within 
her  range — ^her  simple  stoiy  is  merely  a  thread,  sup- 
pcHting  a  series  of  just  sentiments  and  sparkling  graces. 
That  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  is  evinced  in 
" Display,"  might  deserve  to  be  called  intimate;  but  it 
is  exhibited  in  touches  so  delicate,  that  they  might 
escape  the  eye  of  the  reader  whose  eye  was  less  quick 
and  piercing  than  that  of  the  author.  But  probably  it 
has  been  these  fine  and  half-hidden  beauties  that  have 
procured  for  this  tale  the  praise  (not  often  won  by  mere 
fictions)  of  being  read  again  and  again,  with  ever  firesh 
pleasure. 

The  volume  did  not,  however,  escape  without  some 
strong  animadversions — chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  it  In  reply  to  some  observations 
on  one  point,  the  author  says  : — 

"As  to  the  dancing,  I  certainly  did  not  think  I  had 
erred  on  the  strict  side ;  and  I  think  I  have  observed 
the  distinction  you  mention,  of  not  objecting  to  dancing 
in  itself.  The  children  at  Stokely,  you  may  remember, 
were  all  dancing  very  merrily  one  evening.  But,  in  fact, 
except  with  mere  children,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
*  select  Christian  dances/  Go  where  you  will,  it  is  the 
X  2 
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worldly  who  dance ;  and  the  serious  do  not.    E  is 

an  instance  of  what  is  said  about  Emily ;  her  newly  ac- 
quired religion  is  so  far  from  having  made  her  dull  or 
precise,  that  there  are  many  whom  I  have  seen  shake 
their  heads  at  her  youthful  sprightliness.  Yet  since 
she  has  been  a  Christian,  she  says  she  does  not  wish 
to  dance,  especially  as  it  could  not  be  without  as- 
sociating with  those  who  think  only  about  this  world. 
As  to  what  Mr.  Leddenhurst  says  about  *  dancing 
through  the  world,'  it  is  a  remark  I  have  heard  made 
by  those  who  are  very  far  from  being  puritanical  in 
their  manners,  or  narrow  in  their  views ;  and  I  merely 
understand  by  it,  that  a  person  of  a  contemplative  and 
serious  turn  of  mind,  impressed  with  the  grand  realities 
of  religion,  and  intent  upon  remedying,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  sin  and  misery  of  the  world,  will  not  be  much 
disposed  to  go  *  dancing  through  it' " 

The  suggestions  of  her  friends  were  so  far  admitted 
as  to  induce  Jane  to  look  wider  abroad  than  hitherto, 
for  the  topics  of  her  next  undertaking.  But  to  express 
her  opinions  on  grave  subjects,  in  naked  prose,  was 
more  than  she  could  dare.  In  verse,  she  felt  as  if 
■  sheltered.  She  therefore  determined  to  write  what  she 
thought  and  felt,  with  less  reserve  than  hitherto ;  but 
under  the  cover  of  poetry.  Such  were  the  views  with 
which,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Display,  she  began 
writing  her  "Essays  in  Rhyme."  With  an  exception 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  the  composition  of  this 
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tolume  occupied  her  time  during  the  remainder  of  her 
stay  at  Marazion. 

Throughout  the  winters  of  the  years  1814-15,  my 
sister  read  much  more  than  she  had  ever  before  done 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  The  works  she  selected 
were  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  invigorate  the  under- 
standing ; — her  taste  in  reading  was  for  history,  which 
always  excited  in  her  mind  a  much  deeper  interest 
than  even  the  most  fascinating  fictions: — ^fictions  she 
did,  indeed,  occasionally  read ;  but  it  was  only  in  those 
seasons  when  the  exhaustion  of  long-continued  excite- 
ment in  writing  had  rendered  her  incapable  of  close 
attention.  The  interests  of  the  real  were  fast  pre- 
vailing over  those  of  the  ideal  world ;  her  mind, 
every  day,  more,  and  more  needed  the  stimulus  of  an 
object,  such  as  she  could  deem  important ;  and  she 
became  indisposed  to  exertion,  at  the  impulse  of  mere 
fancy,  or  personal  feeling. 

This  marked  change  in  her  mind  and  habits  of  feeling, 
iras  evidently  much  promoted  by  the  new  scenes  she 
witnessed,  and  the  new  friendships  she  formed  in 
Cornwall  Before  the  time  of  her  visit  to  Marazion, 
she  had  had  too  little  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  sufferings  and  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  She  knew,  indeed,  by  report  the  evils  that 
abound  in  the  real  world;  but  her  experience  had 
scarcely  presented  to  her  any  other  evils  than  those 
sorrows  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  imagination,  which 
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are  either  wholly  created,  or  are  aggravated  by  morbid 
sensibilities;  and  which,  however  amiable  they  may 
seem,  are  more  or  less  seclusive,  if  not  selfish,  in  their 
influence.  Friendships — and  literaiy  friendships — ^and 
polished  tastes,  and  the  delights  of  fancy,  and  wit,  and 
criticism,  are  fine  things;  and  where  they  exclude 
either  frivolity  or  grossness,  they  are  good  things ;  but 
if  the  heart  be  rightly  disposed,  they  will  sink  in 
estimation,  when  we  are  called  daily  to  administer 
relief  to  the  urgent  wants  and  the  real  sufferings  of 
human  life.  And  perhaps  the  instances  are  rare,  if, 
indeed,  such  instances  are  at  all  to  be  found,  in  which 
laborious  zeal  in  works  of  mercy,  exists  in  union  with 
a  vivid  relish  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  was  observable  with  my  sister,  that 
in  proportion  as  her  mind  admitted  the  paramount 
claims  which  the  sufferings  of  those  around  us  have 
on  our  sympathies  and  our  activities,  she  became  less 
r^ardful  of  the  gratifications  of  taste,  and  of  the 
luxuries  and  sensibilities  of  the  imagination,  and  more 
solicitous  in  all  her  engagements  to  pursue  utility^ 

The  three  or  four  excellent  persons  at  Marazion, 
whom  my  sister  ever  thought  it  her  happiness  to  have 
known,  were  distinguished  by  their  Christian  zeal  in  every 
good  work ;  and  she  at  once  admitted,  and  cherished, 
in  her  own  character,  the  influence  of  their  example^ 

The  tendency  of  her  acquaintance  with  Methodism, 
was  also  of  the  same  kind.    And  wUle,  as  will  be 
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apparent  from  her  letters,  she  was  far  from  being 
blind  to  the  defects  of  that  religious  system,  or  con-  . 
verted  to  its  peculiar  opinions;  she  confessed  herself 
to  owe  to  it  a  new  impression  of  some  branches  of 
Chnstian  feeling  and  duty. 

Early  in  the  year  18 16,  while  still  at  Marazion,  Jane 
commenced  her  contributions  to  the  Youths  Magazine; 
which  she  continued  to  supply,  with  few  exceptions, 
during  the  succeeding  seven  years.  It  was  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  not  without  the  urgent  persuasion  of 
those  to  whose  advice  she  was  accustomed  to  listen, 
that  she  yielded  to  the  repeated  request  of  the  con- 
ductors of  that  publication,  to  write  statedly  for  it 
She  dreaded  the  bondage  under  which  she  felt 
such  an  engagement  would  bring  her;  she  dreaded, 
especially,  lest  the  necessity  of  writing  at  stated  times, 
whether  or  not  she  felt  a  spontaneous  impulse,  should 
induce  the  habit  of  prosing;  or  should  impair  that 
feeling  of  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  genuine  interest, 
with  which  hitherto  she  had  always  written;  and  with- 
out which,  to  write  at  all,  she  would  have  thought  an 
abuse  of  her  talent,  and  a  presumption  upon  that 
degree  of  fevour  she  had  won.  Happily,  these  ob- 
jections were  overruled;  and,  soon  finding  herself 
successful,  she  felt  a  pleasure  in  the  employment ;  and 
was  incited  to  use  her  best  exertions  to  improve,  for 
the  highest  purposes,  this  opportunity  of  addressing  con- 
standy  so  laige  a  number  of  young  persons. 
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To  a  writer  whose  invention  is  fertile,  whose  judgment 
and  taste  are  matured,  and  who,  above  all,  has  too 
much  self-respect  to  allow  him  to  sink  into  inanity  or 
frivolity,  the  necessity  of  writing  at  stated  times  may  be 
advantageous,  and  it  may  produce,  at  once,  freedom, 
and  simplicity  of  style.  Under  such  circumstances, 
that  fastidiousness  which  would  substitute  tame  pro- 
prieties for  faulty  beauties,  must  be  laid  aside : — a 
subject  having  once  presented  itself  to  the  thoughts, 
must  not  be  dismissed,  merely  because  it  seems  im- 
promising ;  and  the  mind,  by  the  very  feeling  of  being 
tied  to  an  unpromising  subject,  is  roused  to  make  the 
greater  effort.  Thus  it  often  was  with  my  sister;  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  this  collection  of  papers  con- 
tains, perhaps,  her  happiest  and  her  most  useful  com- 
positions. 

The  "Essays  in  Rhyme,  on  Morals  and  Manners," 
were  finished  in  the  spring  pf  the  year  1816.  Jane  never 
wrote  anything  with  so  much  zest  and  excitement,  as  the 
pieces  composing  this  volume.  While  employed  on 
them,  she  was  almost  lost  to  other  interests :  even  her 
prevailing  domestic  tastes  seemed  forgotten,  and  in  our 
daily  walks  she  was  often  quite  abstracted  from  the  scene 
around  her.  In  truth  she  had  stepped  upon  ground  new 
to  herself,  and  felt  an  impulse  which  gave  an  imwonted 
vigour  to  her  mind.  Her  impatience  of  pretension  and  per- 
/  versity  in  matters  of  religion,  and  her  piercing  discernment 
of  the  deceptions  of  the  heart,  give  a  peculiar  force  and 
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pungency  to  many  passages  in  the  "  Essays  in  Rhyme ; " 
while  others  are  distinguished  by  the  same  interchanging 
pathos  and  playfuhiess  which  had  been  displayed  in  her 
earlier  writings.  A  few  lines,  perhaps,  in  this  volume, 
inay  have  seemed  too  pungent  to  some  readers.  This 
she  fully  anticipated,  but  would  not  shrink  from  the 
hazard.  Her  feelings  and  her  judgment  were  averse  to 
compromise,  or  to  the  cautious  concealment  of  opinions. 
Some  such  concealment  had  been  recommended  to  her 
by  a  friend,  to  whom  the  manuscript  had  been  submitted, 
previous  to  publication :  in  reply  to  these  suggestions, 
she  says : — 

It  is  now  time  to  refer  to  a  former  letter  of  yours, 
respecting  certain  passages  in  the  *  Essays  in  Rhyme.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  after  having  written  them, 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  the  propriety  of  total 
silence  on  all  disputed  subjects.  Had  that  plan  been 
always  pursued,  what  would  now  be  the  state  of  the 
world  1  I  am  very  far  from  blaming  Mr.  Cunningham 
for  writing  the  *  Velvet  Cushion '  (his  doing  it  imfairly  is 
another  thing) ;  and  with  regard  to  introducing  particular 
sentiments  in  works  of  a  general  nature,  it  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  it.  Who  ever  blamed  Mrs. 
More  for  poking  the  steeple  into  almost  every  page  of 
her  writings?  What  happened  to  Miss  Hamilton  for 
making  the  hero  of  her  novel  a  Dissenter  ?  or,  which  is 
more  to  my  purpose,  what  has  been  the  consequence  of 
the  severe  sarcasms  of  Cowper  upon  the  Church  and  its 
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ministers  1  The  consequence  is,  indeed,  that  he  is  hated 
by  the  High  Church  party ;  but  that  does  neither  him 
nor  his  works  any  harm.  What  harm  did  he  suffer  from 
the  review  of  his  poems  when  they  first  appeared,  by  our 
old  friend  the  Critical  RevieWy  when  they  said — '  This 
is  an  attempt  to  be  witty  in  very  lame  verse  V  I  grant 
it  is  probable  that  no  prosel)rtes  have  been  gained  to  any 
party  by  what  he  wrote ;  but  who  will  deny  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  liberal  sentiments  that  abound  in  his 
writings,  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  moderation?  Do  not  suppose  I  am  here  placing 
myself  by  the  side  of  Cowper — I  am  only  pleading 
against  the  system  of  preserving  a  profound  silence  on 
all  controverted  subjects  in  works  of  a  general  nature." 

To  some  criticisms  of  a  different  kind,  she  thus 
replies : — 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  be  offended,  to  see  in  how  few  instances  I  have 
availed  myself  of  your  criticisms,  if  you  reconsider  the 
nature  of  them— that  is,  how  very  few  were  merely 
literary.  To  those  few  I  paid  every  attention ;  most  of 
them  had  ^eady  been  marked  for  correction,  either  by 
myself,  or  other  critical  friends ;  but  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  so  few  of  that  description ;  and  still  more,  to  find 
so  many  relating  to  matters  of  opintan^  which  you  would 
hardly  expect  I  should  give  up.  I  cannot  guess  why  the 
very  same  opinions— or  creed,  if  you  please  (for  I  know 
that  is  a  word  you  are  particularly  fond  of), — ^which  were^ 
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I  beKeve,  expressed  with  qiiite  as  much  plainness  in 
'Display,'  should  offend  you  so  much  less  there.  You 
say,  indeed,  that  you  have  only  remarked  upon  that  style 
of  Ifuaguage  which  refers  to  a  party-^noX,  to  a  principle: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  not  a  single  note  upon 
those  few  passages  in  which  I  write  as  a  Dissenter.  If 
you  mean  to  call  religious  sentiment  party ^  I  shall  not 
dispute  the  term  with  you.  Christianity  has  had  a  great 
many  ill  names  from  its  commencement  to  this  day. 
But  they  have  never  done  it  the  least  harm,  nor  ever 
win  Do  you  think  I  would  condemn  you  for  using  a 
prayer-book,  or  kneeling  at  an  altar — for  going  under 
water,  or  even  for  wearing  a  broad  brim  1  No.  But  as 
I  would  not  make  my  creed  narrower  than  that  of  the 
Bible,  so  I  dare  not  make  it  wider.  *  There  is  no  other 
name  under  Heaven,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  '  He 
that  believes  shall  be  saved ;  he  that  believes  not  shall 
be  damned.'  This  is  all  I  would  contend  for,  and  all, 
I  think,  that  I  have  contended  for,  as  essential ;  and  if 
it  is  to  this  you  object,  I  fear  not  boldly  to  say  you  are 
wrong.  And  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  you 
may  be  led,  as  many  a  confident  opposer  has  been,  to 
what  I  miist  still  maintain  to  be  'the  only  place — ^the 
feet  of  Jesus.' 

"  I  think  your  prejudice — may  I  say  your  party  spirit 
(for  never  does  party  spirit  show  itself  so  openly,  or 
speak  so  narrowly,  as  when  it  embraces  the  sceptical 
creed) — ^has  got  the  better  of  your  good  taste,  in  the 
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present  instance;  your  taste  is  good,  when  left  to  its 
free  exercise ;  but  in  several  of  your  criticisms,  I  scruple 
not  to  say  you  have,  under  the  influence  of  other  feelings, 
betrayed  a  very  bad  one.  For  instance,  you  object  to 
passages  that  are  simple  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
Here  I  can  speak  quite  confidently,  in  a  literary  view, 
that  the  effect  of  such  quotations  is  good,  and  that  they 
confer  a  dignity  on  the  verse.  Where,  for  instance,  I 
have  introduced,  almost  literally,  those  passages — *In 
Thy  presence  is  fiilness  of  joy ' — *  In  My  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions ' — I  am  sure  that  I  am  more  classical 
than  you,  in  your  very  ill-chosen  remark  upon  them. 
That  these  expressions  have  been  quoted  a  thousand 
times  by  *Lady  Huntingdon,'  or  *Mr.  Huntingdon' 
cannot  render  them  at  all  less  affecting  or  sublime ;  and 
to  call  such  language  *  religious  cant,'  is  in  my  opinion 
*  irreligious  cant' " 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

LETTERS  WRITTEN  FROM  CORNWALL. 

Marazion,  June  18,  1814. 

My  dear  Family, 

It  quite  vexes  me  to  trouble  you  with  so  much 
postage,  but  knowing  you  will  be  anxious  to  hear  of  our 
comfortable  settlement,  I  would  not  delay  writing.  I 
cannot  help  sending  some  fond  and  longing  thoughts 
towards  home,  now  that  at  more  than  three  hundred 
miles'  distance  I  think  of  its  present  interesting,  and  I 
hope,  happy  circumstances.  This  letter  will,  I  hope, 
find  dear  Anne  once  more  among  you !  How  we  should 
enjoy  it  if  we  could  be  admitted  for  one  half-hour !  I 
long  inexpressibly  to  hear  all  about  it,  with  the  history 
of  the  moving,  and  how  you  enjoy  the  new  house — ^how 
Anne  likes  it,  &c  &c.  It  is  indeed  having  news  from  a 
far  country,  and  in  this  strange  land  will  seem  quite 
refreshing.  I  trust  you  received  my  letter  fi-om  St.  Ives : 
we  spent  a  quiet  week  there,  in  which  we  lost  neither 
time  nor  money,  as  we  went  on  with  our  usual  employ- 
ments. Our  lodgings  were  very  comfortable,  but  we 
did  not  quite  like  the  people,  and  the  town  was  so 
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deplorable  that  I  felt  in  poor  spirits  all  the  time,  and 
finding  Mrs.  Thomas  was  ready  to  receive  us,  we  re- 
solved to  depart  at  the  week's  end.  Cornwall  is  just 
what  we  expected.  Fine  hills,  but  not  so  high  and  abrupt 
as  those  in  North  Devon,  much  enriched  with  fragments 
of  rock,  very  bare  of  trees,  and  divided  by  stone  hedges, 
characterise  this  part  of  it  The  shafts  of  mines  appear 
perpetually,  and  the  hills  are  dotted  over  with  the  huts 
of  the  miners,  and  mills  where  the  ore  is  broken  and 
washed.  We  have  heard  the  high  Cornish  key,  which 
rises  to  the  highest  pitch  at  the  end  of  the  sentences, 
to  a  degree  that  would  not  be  believed  if  imitated.  We 
hired  a  gig  to  come  here,  where  we  arrived  at  four 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon.  We  did  feel  alone  in  the 
world  as  we  drove  along  in  this  strange  land  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  the  road 
pretty.  Within  about  a  mile  of  Marazion  we  caught  a 
view  of  the  Southern  Channel,  and  presently  of  the  fine 
even  bay  on  which  we  are  situated.  Next  appeared 
St  Michael's  Mount — striking  object ;  on  the  summit 
stands  most  picturesquely  a  fine  minster,  and  altogether 
it  forms  a  very  beautifiil  and  interesting  object  fi-om  this 
place.  It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  fi-om  us, 
and  a  walk  at  low  water.  Isaac  went  over  this  morning. 
There  is  a  small  fort  and  several  houses  on  the  mount ; 
I  daresay  father  has  a  view  of  it  somewhere.  By  the 
help  of  the  map  and  gazetteer,  you  may  easily  form  an 
idea  of  our  situation.   The  bay,  called  Mount's  Bay, 
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forms  a  fine  sweep ;  it  is  surrounded  by  hills.  On  the 
western  side  lies  Penzance^  which  we  see  distinctly^  and 
it  appears  a  very  lai;ge  town.  Just  opposite  to  it  is 
Maiazion,  which  consists  of  one  long  street^  and  several 
straggling  ones.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  is  reckoned  much  warmer  than 
Penzance.  There  is  a  fine  turnpike-road,  close  to  the  sea, 
fix)m  hence  to  Penzance ;  it  is  three  miles*  distance  : — 
we  intend  making  an  expedition  there  the  first  day  next 
week  that  the  weather  permits.  The  country  here  is  a 
complete  change  firom  Dfiacombe; — there,  we  were 
blocked  up  with  abrupt  hills, — ^here,  all  is  wide  and 
open.  It  is  certainly  a  beautifiil  bay,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  has  a  great  air  of  cheerfiilness.  The  country, 
too,  is  very  populous,  as  many  towns  and  villages  are 
included  in  this  small  peninsula ;  and  in  Penzance  and 
its  neighbourhood  there  are  a  great  many  good  families ; 
and,  I  understand,  all  the  conveniences  of  life  are  to  be 
obtained  there  in  perfection.  We  had  not  raised  our 
expectations  very  high  about  the  lodgings — such  a  cheer- 
ful look-out  as  at  ILfracombe  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
agaixL  The  house  is  in  a  street, — small  but  neat.  The 
parlour,  on  the  ground-floor,  comfortably  fimiished,  but 
small  and  not  light  The  bedrooms,  both  in  fi-ont,  and 
dose  together,  are  very  comfortable — ^not  quite  so  large, 
perhaps,  as  Isaac's  at  Ilfracombe.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
little  kitchen,  on  the  right  as  you  enter— our  parlour  is 
on  the  left.   The  great  recommendation  is,  that  we  are 
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much  pleased  with  the  people ;  they  are  Methodists,  as 
almost  everybody  is  in  Cornwall.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  a  tidy, 
managing  woman,  and  there  is  an  air  of  such  extreme 
order  and  cleanliness  over  the  house,  kitchen,  and 
pantry,  as  is  very  pleasant  They  have  no  children,  and 
we  are  waited  on  by  a  very  nice  servant ;  moreover,  Mrs. 
Thomas  seems  extremely  anxious  to  oblige  and  accom- 
modate us,  so  that,  though  the  apartments  are  not  all 
that  we  could  wish  as  to  size,  we  think  ourselves  alto- 
gether pretty  well  off,  and  desire  to  be  thankful  for  being 
again  taken  care  of,  and  furnished  with  another  temporary 
home.  At  our  leisure  we  shall  look  about  us,  especially 
at  Penzance,  but  are  quite  contented  for  the  present 
There  is  a  respectable  old  medical  man  here  (our  hostess 
says  he  is  the  most  skilful  man  for  miles  around),  who 
was  recommended  to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  was  our 
neighbour  at  Ilfracombe,  and  who  quite  recovered  his 
health  by  staying  several  months  at  Marazion  last  year. 
I  think  Anne  would  be  quite  reconciled  to  our  situation, 
by  its  being  directly  opposite  the  post-office.  This  is 
the  regular  post  town,  and  we  see  the  mail  stop  at  the 
door  twice  in  a  day.  A  London  coach  also  passes  every 
day ;  so  that  for  letters  and  parcels  we  are  very  con- 
veniently situated.  We  are  well  supplied  with  milk,  as 
our  hostess  keeps  cows,  and  makes  butter;  she  will  also 
make  and  bake  our  bread.  There  is  a  market  for  meat, 
once  a  week,  and  things  may  at  any  time  be  procured 
fix)m  Penzance. 
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Monday  fnoming, — ^We  are  rather  awkwardly  circum- 
stanced as  to  a  place  of  worship  where  we  should  like 
to  attend.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  place,  not,  we  fear, 
very  respectably  supplied ;  a  Methodist  Chapel,  and  a 
Chapel  of  Ease,  in  the  Establishment,  where,  I  appre- 
hend, we  shall  prefer  attending,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
what  we  like  to  da  The  Rev.  Melville  Home,  well- 
known  in  the  religious  world  as  an  active  and  Jealous 
missionary,  and  who  has  spent  years  abroad,  is  the 
settled  minister  there.  He  has  been  here  three  months, 
and  a  house  nearly  opposite  ours  is  preparing  to  receive 
his  family,  who  are  expected  this  week.  I  daresay  we 
shall  become  acquainted.  He  is  said  to  be  a  most 
amiable,  pleasant  man.  I  heard  him  twice  yesterday 
(Isaac  being  confined  by  rain),  and  was  much  pleased. 
He  is  not  a  High  Churchman,  and  said  many  things  that 
showed  great  liberality.  Dr.  Watts's  hymns  are  always 
simg  at  the  chapel,  which  make  the  prayers  go  down 
a  little  better.  We  are  increasingly  pleased  with  our 
landlady,  and  discontented  with  nothing  but  the  parlour, 
which  Isaac  fears  would  in  winter  be  too  dark  for  him. 
We  now  sit  at  work  in  our  own  rooms,  which  are  com- 
fortable. We  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage 
in  a  few  days,  and  are  now  as  well  as  usual.  We  set  all 
to  rights  on  Saturday,  and  are  now  once  more  quietly 
settled,  for  how  long  we  know  not  I  think  Mrs.  Thomas 
is  very  desirous  to  detain  us.  I  remain,  dear  family, 
Very  affectionately  yours,  Jane. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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TO  MRS.  WITTY. 

Marazion,  June  zofA,  1814. 

My  dear  Friend, 

As  this  is  one  of  our  Saints'  days,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  devote  it  to  my  friends :  one  letter  I  have 
already  despatched  to  Ongar;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  quite 
time  to  address  you,  as  I  believe  my  last  letter  was 
written  to  inform  you  of  our  arrival  at  Ilfracombe, 
though  I  think  the  fault  has  not  been  all  on  my 
side.  The  interval  has  been  pretty  well  filled  with  in- 
cidents:— S.  and  A.  have  not  been  idle;  you  and  the 
Prince  Regent  have  been  receiving  company;  Father 
and  Mother  have  left  the  Castle  House ;  we  have 
removed  to  Marazion ;  and  Buonaparte  to  Elba  : — so 
that  the  world  does  not  pay  us  the  compliment  of 
standing  still  till  we  have  time  to  animadvert  on  its 
revolutions. 

I  would  have  waited  a  week  or  two  longer,  when 
I  should  have  been  better  able  to  say  how  well  we  like 
our  new  situation,  but  that  I  hope  this  will  now  reach 
you  before  your  friends  leave  you,  as  S.  mentioned 
the  last  week  in  June  for  returning.  To  what  is  she 
returning !  I  hope  to  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness. I  have  never  known  one  better  fitted  to  enjoy 
and  to  adorn  the  peacefiil  scenes  of  domestic  life,  than 
our  dear  S.  Happy  is  he  who  is  destmed  to  be  the 
companion  of  them  I 

I  suppose  by  this  time  Mr.  C.  has  been  introduced 
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to  his  little  grandson^  with  whom  I  may  safely  venture 
to  guess  he  is  pleased.  I  enjoy  for  you,  my  dear  friend, 
the  pure  and  real  pleasures  of  the  nursery.  I  am 
thinking  too  anxiously  of  dear  Ann.  The  wide  distance 
that  separates  us  increases  this  anxiety : — if  I  could  be 
near  her,  I  should  feel  comparatively  little ;  but  to  wait 
a  five  or  six  days'  post  for  such  intelligence,  is  what  I 
dread.  Yet  He,  to  whom  we  should  cheerfully  com- 
mit her,  is  "  nigh  at  hand,  and  not  afar  oE"  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  told  S.  that  we  did  not  think  of  leaving  II- 
fracombe  till  August;  but  finding  that  during  the 
summer,  it  does  not  often  happen  that  vessels  from 
Cornwall  put  into  Ilfiacombe,  we  determined  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  first  good  opportunity : — we  regretted 
that  one  offered  so  soon  : — we  had  scarcely  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice.  But  our  little  affairs  were  soon 
arranged,  and  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  we  set  sail,  and  a  mild  breeze  wafted  us  froin  our 
dear  Ilfi:acombe.  We  were  tolerably  well  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  a  fresh  gale  springing  up, 
from  that  time,  to  the  moment  of  our  landing,  at  nine 
o'clock  the  following  evening,  we  suffered  continual 
sickness.  We  landed  at  St.  Ives,  and  took  lodgings  there 
for  a  week :  on  Friday  evening  we  reached  this  place, 
where  we  had  before  engaged  lodgings:  they  are  not 
so  pleasantly  situated  as  those  we  occupied  at  Ilfra- 
c(^be  \  but  they  are  comfortable,  and  our  hostess  is 
a  good  woman  woo  takes  pains  to  please  us. 

V  2 
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Marazion  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  margin  of 
Mount's  Bay,  which  forms  a  fine  sweep  :  cxn  the  western 
side  lies  Penzance,  nearly  opposite  to  us,  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles : — it  is  a  fine  ride  by  the  seaside.  This 
morning  we  have  been  there  :  it  is  a  large  and  very 
pleasant  town :  and  being  so  near,  we  can  have  many 
of  the  conveniences  it  affords.  The  views  here  are 
open  and  agreeable  :  St.  MichaeFs  Mount  is  a  fine 
object,  distant  about  half  a  mile,  and  Penzance  and  the 
adjacent  villages  very  prettily  skirt  the  bay.  We  were 
recommended  to  come  here  in  preference  to  Penzance, 
as  being  milder,  and  it  suits  us  better  as  being  more 
retired.  In  spite  of  our  nonconformity  we  shall  pro- 
bably attend  at  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  at  which  Mr, 
Home  now  officiates,  whose  name  T  daresay  you  have 
heard.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

The  following  letter  is  the  first  of  several  ad^Jressed 
to  a  young  lady — Elizabeth  March,  with  whom  Jane 
had  made  acquaintance  in  Devonshire.  Her  brother — 
Henry  March — ^had  lately  come  out  from  a  femily, 
gay  in  their  habits,  and  had  professed  himself  a  dis- 
senter, and  a  Christian  in  the  Evangelic  sense.  To 
the  service  of  the  Christian  ministry  among  Congre- 
gational dissenters  he  had  recently  devoted  himself,  and 
in  that  field  of  labour  has  well  and  usefiilly  spent  his 
years.  His  sister  Elizabeth — ^Jane's  friend  and  corre- 
spondent, followed  her  brother  in  his  religious  con- 
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victions:  a  year  or  two  later  she  became  the  wife  of 
3fr.  Webb,  a  highly  respected  dissenting  minister. 

TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  MARCH. 

Marazion,  Cornwall,  July  2nd,  18 14. 
*  *  *  The  expectation  of  shortly  leaving  Ilfra- 
combe,  made  me  defer  writing  from  day  to  day,  thinking 
I  should  soon  be  able  to  tell  you  whither  we  were 
destined ;  but  at  last  we  went  off  so  suddenly,  that  we 
had  scarcely  time  to  arrange  our  little  affairs  >  and, 
although  I  have  felt  impatient  to  do  so,  I  would  not 
write  immediately  after  our  arrival  here,  that  I  might 
be  better  able  to  tell  you  how  we  like  Cornwall.  I  have 
been  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  unwell,  and  I  kiiow  that 
you  do  not  complain  of  trifles.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  exchanging  the  pure  air  of  Devon  for  such  as  you 
are  now  inhaling,  your  health  should  suffer.  Although 
there  is  so  little  temptation  to  go  abroad,  you  must  not 
n^lect  daily  exercise.  It  is  not  complimenting  London 
air  too  much  to  allow  that  it  is  better  out  of  doors  than 
in.  I  am  not  surprised  that  London  makes  you  love 
Devonshire  more  than  ever.  The  sight  of  it,  especially 
after  a  considerable  absence,  never  fails  to  make  me 
low-spirited ;  and  I  scarcely  know  whether  this  is  occa- 
sioned most  .by  its  wretchednesSy  or  its  magnificence.  I 
entirely  understand  your  affection  for  the  old  mulberry 
tree :  there  is  a  laburnum  at  Colchester  which  is  quite 
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as  good  a  friend  of  mine.  I  saw  it  blossom  sixteen 
springs ;  and  plucked  a  spray  when  I  took  leave  of  it, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  ruminate  over 
it  now  and  then,  but  I  believe  I  have  never  foimd 
time  to  look  at  it  yet :  it  has  lain  ever  since  undis- 
turbed, amidst  a  variety  of  similar  relics,  which  have 
been  abandoned  to  the  same  neglect. 

In  consequence  of  strongly  urged  advice,  we  de- 
termined, early  in  the  year,  to  remove  to  Cornwall 
during  the  summer  months,  for  I  could  not  sunmion 
courage  to  undertake  the  voyage  on  the  approach  of 
the  autumnal  gales.  We  had  not  intended  to  leave 
Ilfracombe  quite  so  soon;  but  a  good  opportunity 
offering,  we  availed  ourselves  of  it ;  and  after  a  passage 
more  safe  than  agreeable,  landed  at  St.  Ives,  from 
whence  we  crossed  to  this  place;  which  has  been  re- 
commended to  us  in  preference  to  Penzance;  and  where 
we  had  already  engaged  lodgings. 

I  think  you  have  not  been  so  far  into  Cornwall ;  so  I 
may  tell  you  we  are  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
margin  of  Mount's  Bay,  which  forms  a  fine  regular 
sweep,  surrounded  by  sheltering  hills.  Penzance,  a 
handsome  town,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  is  in 
full  view ;  and  with  its  adjacent  villages,  prettily  skirts 
the  bay.  The  surrounding  country  is  open  and  dieerful 
— near  Penzance,  pleasantly  wooded;  and  here  and 
there  are  some  shaded  and  rural  spots.  St  Michael's 
Mount,  directly  opposite  to  us,  and  accesdble  at  low 
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water,  is  th^  mort  striking  object  in  the  scene.  We 
have  not  yet  thoroughly  explored  it ;  but  it  is  much  finer 
and  more  picturesque  than  we  had  expected,  firom  such 
views  as  we  had  seen  of  it.  Altogether,  we  are  pleased 
with  our  situation ;  it  is  a  complete  contrast  to  the  wild 
and  solitary  scenery  of  Ilfracombe.  Being  prone  to 
form  local  attachments,  I  cannot  at  present  decide 
impartially  to  which  I  should  give  the  preference. 

How  long  we  shall  sojourn  in  this  land  of  strangers 
is  quite  uncertain.  I  leel  with  you,  that  I  dare  not  look 
forward  to  distances  I  may  never  reach ;  and  I  too 
could  think  of  next  summer  with  the  delightful  hope 
of  again  seeing  many  that  are  dear  to  me :  but  I  am 
afraid  of  expecting  it,  or  of  forming  any  plan  beyond 
to-day :  by  painful  lessons,  I  have  learned  that  it  is  vain 
and  dangerous  to  do  so.  Seldom,  perhaps,  till  we  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe  that  the  wishes  we  form 
for  ourselves  are  either  directly  thwarted,  or  if  indulged, 
that  they  wholly  disappoint  our  expectation,  are  we 
sincerely  disposed  to  say  "  Choose  Thou  mine  inherit- 
ance for  me."  When  such  wishes  appear  very  moderate 
and  limited — falling  far  short  even  of  the  common  ob- 
jects of  worldly  pursuit — when  we  ask  neither  for  length 
of  days,  riches,  nor  honours,  but  only  for  some  one 
favourite  comfort,  we  are  almost  ready  to  expect  that 
such  a  reasonable  request  will  be  granted ;  and  it  is 
well  if  we  are  taught,  either  by  being  disappointed  of  it, 
or  with  it|  that  eager  desires  for  anything  short  of  the 
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favour  of  Gk)d,  are  displeasing  to  Him,  and  injurious 
to  ourselves :  there  is  a  sweet  feeling  of  security  in 
committing  our  future  way  to  Him,  with  an  entire  de- 
pendence on  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  a  cordial 
acquiescence  in  his  appointments.    ♦    ♦  * 

TO  MR.  JOSIAH  CONDER. 

Marazion,  September  2%rd^  1814. 

Months  have  passed  since  I  wrote  to  you;  and  in 
the  interval  I  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  further 
west,  and  seen  many  new  places  and  faces  :  but  this  I 
can  say  (and  I  hope  you  will  think  it  worth  sending 
three  hundred  miles  to  tell  you)  that  association  with 
strangers,  so  far  from  alienating  my  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, from  those  I  have  long  known  and  valued,  attaches 
me  still  more  to  them.  I  am  surrounded  by  those  who 
know  that  I  am — Miss  Taylor ;  but  know  not  that  I  am 
— "  Jane ; "  and  it  sometimes  makes  me  sigh  for  a 
renewal  of  intercourse  with  those  who,  for  that  simple 
reason,  have  yielded  me  an  unmerited  share  of  their 
regard.  The  many  follies,  infirmities,  and  deficiencies 
which  are  intimately  known  to  them,  may,  it  is  true,  be 
partially  and  for  a  time  concealed  from  strangers :  but 
yet,  I  would  rather  be  with  those  who  "with  all  my 
faults,  have  loved  me  still."   ♦   ♦  ♦ 

Nothing  can  be  more  tranquil  and  agreeable  than 
the  manner  in  which  our  time  passes  here;  we  are 
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bofli  sufficiently  occupied  to  preserve  us  from  dulness ; 
nor  do  we  need  other  relaxation  than  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  each  other  in  those  hours  of  the  day 
which  we  spend  together.  We  have,  however,  some 
society  here — ^more  indeed  than  at  Ilfracombe.  I  would 
gladly  avoid  the  trouble  of  it ;  but  I  know  it  is  good  for 
me  to  be  obliged  to  exert  myself  in  conversation  some- 
times.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  do  not  think  my  attachment  to  Nonconformity 
is  likely  to  be  at  all  shaken  by  my  present  circum- 
stances;— on  the  contrary,  I  long  to  attend  "among 
my  own  people,"  and  to  worship  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel  Yet  it  is  both  pleasant  and  useful  to  asso- 
ciate with  good  people  who  differ  from  ourselves. 

It  is  not  from  intention,  but  accident,  that  I  am 
writing  to  you  on  this  day  of  the  month.  You  re- 
member, I  dare  say,  the  advanced  stage  at  which  I  am 
arrived : — at  five  and  twenty  I  regretted  the  departure 
of  youth :  but  now  I  am  quite  reconciled  to  being  as 
old  as  I  am.  In  looking  back  upon  the  past,  nothing 
strikes  me  so  forcibly,  for  friture  benefit,  as  the  different 
sensations  occasioned  by  a  review  of  its  misfortunes^ 
and  its  faults.  Upon  seasons  of  care,  anxiety,  and 
distress,  of  which  (though  they  have  been  comparatively 
few  and  light)  I  can  remember  some,  I  can  reflect 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  and  uneasiness ;  indeed, 
there  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction  and  complacency  in  look- 
ing back  upon  scenes  of  suffering :  while  the  mistakes, 
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follies,  and  sins,  that  have  marked  my  life,  are  sources 
of  present  and  perpetual  uneasiness.  Of  this,  past 
experience  and  present  feeling  tend  increasingly  to 
convince  me,  that  whatever  afflictions  may  be  appointed 
for  me  in  future,  if,  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years  (should  I  see  so  many)  I  shall  attain  more 
holiness,  I  shall  also  enjoy  more  happiness  than  in  the 
years  that  are  past  To  do  quietly  the  duties  of  to-day, 
without  ambition,  and  without  anxiety,  is  to  ensure 
comfort; — and  comfort  is  a  word  that  suits  better  the 
present  state  than  happiness ;  and  in  truth  it  is  all  that 
would  be  desired  by  us  if  our  thoughts  were  familiar 
with  death  and  eternity ; — if  we  habitually  remembered 
that  the  time  is  short — that  all  we  are  most  interested 
about  is  passing  away,  and  that  the  flower  we  love  best 
fadeth.    *   *  * 


TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  MARCH. 

Marazion,  May  31X/,  1815. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Although  I  quite  forget  the  date  of  my  last,  I 
know  that  I  have  many  times  since  felt  much  inclined 
to  converse  with  you ;  and  that  I  have  not  written 
before  is  only  owing  to  the  constant  recurrence  of  some 
employment  that  is  more  immediately  pressing,  and 
whose  plea  is  more  readily  admitted,  because  it  is  some- 
thing that  requires  less  exertion  than  writing,  even  to 
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so  kind  and  candid  a  friend  as  you,  to  whom  I  know 
the  most  simple  expressions  of  regard  are  more  agree- 
able than  a  studied  epistle.  Some  people  think  it  a 
great  recommendation  to  be  able  to  write  a  "clever 
letter;"  but,  if  there  is  anything  I  dislike  to  receive, 
or  that  I  am  imambitious  of  writing,  it  is  a  clever  letter ; 
by  which  I  mean  a  letter  that  exhibits  obviously  an 
endeavour  to  be  smart  and  pointed,  or  worse  still,  fine 
and  sentimental  In  this  I  am  sure  you  will  think  with 
me.  But  to  my  languid  mind,  it  is  generally  an  effort 
to  say  anything  beyond  "  How  d'ye  do  1"  and  therefore 
I  often  delay  the  task  in  hope  of  an  hour  of  vigour, 
till  those  who  are  oftenest  remembered  might  fairly 
imagine  themselves  forgotten;  but  now,  though  I  am 
flat  and  chilly,  and  have  more  than  half  a  headache, 
I  am  determined  to  spend  the  morning  with  you. 

What  you  told  me  in  your  last  letter,  made  me  almost 
envy  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  religion  appears 
as  a  glorious  novelty^  and  who  embrace  it  with  all  the 
ardour,  and  gratitude,  and  joy  of  a  newly  received 
message  from  heaven.  They  who,  "from  their  child- 
hood, have  been  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures"  have,  no 
doubt,  their  advantages;  but  how  liable  are  these  ad- 
vantages to  be  abused!  It  often  happens,  I  believe, 
that  persons  who  have  been  long  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Jesus,  as  the  sinner's  Friend,  are  shamed  out  of  their 
coldness  and  negligence  by  the  warmth  and  eneigy  of 
those  whose  eyes  are  newly  opened  to  behold  Him. 
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To  inquiries  such  as  those  which  you  make  relative 
to  your  not  having  felt  the  strong  convictions,  and  the 
overwhehning  fears  that  many  experience  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  religious  course,  I  have  heard  the 
most  judicious  Christians  reply,  that  a  holy  walk  with 
God,  a  humble  consciousness  of  preferring  Him  and 
His  service  to  any  other  thing,  is  a  better  and  safer 
evidence  of 'a  real  change  of  heart  than  a  reference  to 
the  most  remarkable  emotions  of  mind  at  any  particular 
time.  The  Bible  does  not  specify  any  certain  measure 
of  terror,  or  any  violent  apprehensions  of  the  Divine 
anger,  as  essential  to  true  conversion.  "  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  is  its  simple 
declaration ;  and  as  the  evidence  that  we  do  believe, 
and  that  our  repentance  is  genuine,  we  must  "bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness."  True  sorrow  for  sin, 
flowing  from  a  contemplation  of  Divine  mercy,  which 
is  called  in  the  Scriptures  "a  brokrti  heart,"  is  surely 
a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hensions of  Divine  wrath. 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  your  hint  on  the  subject 
of  Church  conmiunion.  Although  it  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned as  essential  to  salvation,  yet  the  tender  injimction 
of  our  Lord :  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  is  so 
forcible  an  appeal  to  our  gratitude,  that  the  neglect  of  it 
cannot  be  considered  an  immaterial  circumstance.  If 
the  rules  of  a  society  calling  itself  a  Church  of  Christ 
are  so  strict  as  to  present  any  real  obstacle  to  a  humble 
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candidate,  they  must  be  unscriptural.  And  in  some 
places,  where  a  full  written  account  of  the  candidate's 
religious  history  and  feelings  is  made  an  indispensable 
condition  of  admission,  such  rules  are  unscriptural, 
though,  even  then,  whether  the  exaction  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  obstacle,  is  a  serious  question.  In 
most  cases,  I  believe,  a  private  conversation  with  the 
minister,  or  a  Christian  friend,  is  deemed  sufficient ;  and 
whether  so,  or  in  writing,  a  simple  and  general  pro- 
fession of  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  of  willingness 
to  surrender  heart  and  life  to  His  service,  is  all  that 
would  be  required.  Many,  no  doubt,  would  be  better 
pleased  with  a  circumstantial  experience ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  very  rarely  demanded,' and  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
be  by  your  present  pastor.  You  know,  too,  that  what 
is  communicated  on  such  occasions  is  not  heard  or  read 
by  a  whole  congregation,  but  only  by  the  members  of 
the  church ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  candidate. 
The  admission  of  a  member  is  always  considered  as 
a  pleasing  and  profitable,  not  an  awkward  or  formidable 
service,  by  those  who  witness  or  are  engaged  in  it  *  *  * 

TO  MRS.  WITTY. 

Marazion,  September         18 1 5. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 

It  is  quite  time  to  ask  you  how  you  do  once 
again  upon  paper,  though  if  you  did  but  know  it,  I  am 
very  often  making  the  inquiry  in  my  thoughts.    I  have 
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SO  many  far  distant  and  dear  friends  to  think  now  of, 
that  my  thoughts  are  become  quite  expert  at  the  busi- 
ness, and  fly  from  Ongar  to  Rotherham,  and  from  thence 
to  Axminster,  Bridport,  or  London,  with  wonderful  ease 
and  expedition.  There  was  a  passage  in  your  last  letter, 
which  brought  old  days  so  forcibly  and  suddenly  to  my 
recollection,  that  it  made  my  tears  overflow  before  I 
was  aware.  There  is  a  long  train  of  recollection,  you 
know,  connected  with  those  days ;  but  they  are  over  and 
gone— all  is  settled,  and  well  settled.  For  myself,  as  to 
external  things,  I  was  never  so  happy.  I  should  rather 
say  so  comfortable  (for  that  word  best  suits  this  world) 
as  I  am  now.  The  last  two  years  of  my  life  have  been 
so  tranquil,  so  free  from  irritation,  passed  in  a  manner 
so  suited  to  my  taste  and  temper,  with  such  a  beloved 
and  genial  companion ;  they  have  been  so  occupied  with 
agreeable  employments,  and  so  enlivened  at  times  by 
pleasant  society,  that  I  have  often  thought,  should  any 
thing  occur  to  alter  my  present  lot,  I  should  look  back 
upon  it  as  the  brightest  spot  in  my  life.  Ah  well !  I 
hope  I  am  in  some  degree  willing  to  commit  the  future 
to  One  who  knows  how  to  control  it,  and  who  will 
certainly  prolong  my  present  comfort,  if  it  is  for  my 
good.    *   ♦  * 

TO  MISS  MARIANNE  HORNE. 

Marazion,  October  \Uh^  1815. 
Your  ceremonious  commencement  of  our  correspon 
dence,  my  dear  Marianne,  was  so  discordant  with  m 
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feelings,  at  the  moment  of  receiving  your  affectionate 
letter,  that  I  detennined  to  break  through  all  restraint  at 
once.  But  if  you  do  not  follow  my  example,  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  signal  for  returning  to  the  usual  formality 
in  the  next. 

Your  kind  letter  was  gratifying  to  me  as  a  better 
evidence  of  real  regard  than  the  most  elaborate  epistle. 
I  thank  you  for  your  many  expressions  of  friendship. 
If  I  were  conscious  of  having  been  a  friend  to  you  in 
every  and  the  best  sense,  I  should  receive  them  with 
unmixed  pleasure.  I  am  however  the  more  obliged  for 
affection  which  must  overlook  so  many  deficiencies,  im- 
perfections, and  infirmities,  as  a  twelvemonth's  inter- 
course has  exhibited  to  your  view.  I  say  this,  not  as  a 
flourish,  but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  It  was  some 
time  after  your  departure  before  I  quite  ceased  to  listen 
for  Ae  well-known  step  upon  the  stairs  :  for  a  few  days 
I  was  miserably  flat,  and  unable  to  take  any  interest  in 
my  employments.  But  I  have  by  this  time  begun  to  be 
again  sensible  of  the  pleasures  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
satisfaction  of  resting  in  some  degree  upon  m)rself.  This 
revival,  however,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  diminution 
of  regard  towards  those  who  are  gone.  The  substantial 
pleasure  of  having  gained  a  friend — of  having  one  more 
heart  in  this  cold  world  with  which  I  can  feel  sympathy, 
and  from  which  I  may  expect  it,  remains.  And  as  for 
the  rest,  the  relief  and  recreation  of  frequent  intercourse 
— ^it  is  a  pleasure  which,  however  dearable,  may  be 
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cheerfully  resigned,  without  at  all  impairing  friendship, 
and  which,  indeed,  might  have  been  enjoyed  inde- 
pendently of  any  feeling  that  deserves  the  name.  *  *  * 


TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  MARCH. 

Marazion,  January  16,  1816. 

*  *  *  Here  we  are  surroimded  by  Methodists,  and 
have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  Methodism  really 
is.  We  often  attend  at  their  chapel :  their  preachers 
generally  appear  to  be  zealous  and  devoted  men ;  and 
their  preaching  well  adapted  to  be  useful  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  their  hearers.  I  have  never  anywhere 
before  seen  so  general  a  profession  of  religion,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  more  than  a  profession  with 
many.  A  romantic  little  fishing  town,  just  opposite  to  us 
across  the  bay,  contains,  we  are  told,  a  large  society  of 
experienced  and  fervent  Christians,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  forlorn,  desolate-looking  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  seem  in  all  things  else  a 
century  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.    *   *  * 

When  one  has  been  screwed  up  for  some  time  with 
narrow-minded  people,  it  is  no  small  relief  to  meet 
with  those  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views;  especially  if 
their  piety  does  not  suffer  by  their  intelligence.  But  I 
am  indeed  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poor  in 
every  sense,  the  mentally  poor,  are  generally  the  richest 
in  faith — that  they  receive  the  Gospel  more  simply  as  it 
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AT,  without  reasonings  and  disputings,  and  live  upon  it 
more  entirely,  and  more  happily.    *   *  * 

Marazion,  March  iS/A,  1816. 
My  dear  Father  and  Mother, 

*   *   *   We  thank  you  dear  father  for  your 
kind  remembrance  of  us.    We  need  not  such  assurances 
of  your  affection,  but  still  they  are  gratifying,  long  as  we 
have  been  banished  from  a  nearer  enjoyment  of  it.  I 
never  think  without  pain  of  the  very  long  time  out  of 
our  short  life  that  we  have  been  separated,  especially 
from  dear  father's  society,  as  for  the  best  part  of  a  twelve- 
month before  we  left  Colchester  he  was  from  home,  and 
since  our  removal  we  have  been  almost  entirely  away ; 
so  that  our  recollections  of  him  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  dear  old  engraving  days,  and  they  will 
ever  be  among  my  pleasantest  recollections.    I  doubt 
not  that  whenever  we  are  permitted  to  meet  we  shall 
all  observe  in  each  other  that  Time  has  been  carrying  on 
his  usual  operations ;  but  I  am  sure  from  both  your 
letters  you  think  I  suffer  more  from  anxiety  than  I  do, — 
so  that  perhaps  I  may  not  be  so  much  carevvom  as  you 
fear.    *   *   ♦   I  have,  like  Afrs,  Palmery  an  extreme 
dislike  of  "being  uncomfortable,"  which  generally  dis- 
poses me  to  make  the  best  of  things,  so  that  my  letter 
gave  you  really  a  false  idea  if  it  made  you  think  I  am 
"  bowed  down  under  a  weight  of  cares."   *   *   *  In 
her  last  letter  Ann  informs  me  that  James  Montgomeiy 
VOL.  I.  z 
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has  seen  my  specimens.  I  could  not  repeat  all  the 
handsome  things  he  says  of  them,  and  only  refer  to 
his  opinion  as  another  weight  in  the  scale.  As  a  poet 
he  is  a  judge,  and  he  is  one  by  no  means  given  to 
flatter.    *   *  * 

TO  MISS  EMMA  CONDER.  ^ 

*  *  *  You  and  I,  my  dear  Emma,  are,  I  fear,  at 
present  too  little  acquainted  to  do  each  other  much 
good.  Were  I  to  be  favoured  with  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  your  character,  I  hope  I  should  prove  myself  your 
friend  by  making  occasional  observations,  as  might  then 
appear  suitable,  and  be  equally  ready  to  receive  yours 
in  return.  But  at  this  distance  we  can  only  draw  a  bow 
at  a  venture ;  and  instead  therefore  of  assuming  the 
character  of  your  monitor,  which  on  every  account 
would  so  ill  become  me,  I  would  rather  congratulate 
you  on  being  so  closely  surrounded  by  friends  from 
whose  wise  and  aff*ectionate  instruction,  and  still  more 
by  whose  example,  you  must  be  uiged  forward.  In  your 
two  cousins  you  have  invaluable  friends,  whose  silent 
virtues  are  all  eloquence.  Were  it  my  happiness  con- 
stantly to  enjoy  their  society,  I  should  hope  in  time  to 
reflect  some  of  their  rays ;  and  if  I  might  be  permitted 
to  point  out  particularly  any  point  in  their  character,  it 
would  be  that  peculiar  simplicity  in  theu:  manner,  pro- 
ceeding from  (I  know  not  what  better  word  to  use)  aii 
— honesty  of  heart   It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  these 
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da3rs  to  see  young  women  of  cultivated  minds  and 
superior  talents  joined  with  grace  and  accomplishments, 
but  is  it  not  at  least  more  rare  to  find  these  united 
advantages  unalloyed  by  ill-concealed  self-sufficiency 
and  an  artificial  style  of  conduct  that  is  at  once 
detected  even  by  superior  observers?  We  have  fre- 
quently remarked  in  our  intercourse  with  your  cousins 
that  we  never  for  a  moment  perceived  the  smallest 
attempt  to  set  themselves  off,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  least 
approach  to  affectation  in  their  manners  ;  and  the  reason 
plainly  is,  that  their  virtues  are  built  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion, and  that  the  only  humility  which  can  be  genuine — 
a  Christian  humility,  influences  all  their  conduct  From 
bitter  experience,  my  dear  Emma,  I  can  warn  you  against 
indulging  in  that  kind  of  discontent  with  yourself,  which, 
as  a  little  self-examination  will  convince  you,  has  its 
source  in  anything  rather  than  true  humility.  You  men- 
tion in  your  letter  being  in  the  habit  of  making  painful 
comparisons  between  yourself  and  yotu*  friends ;  and  so 
far  as  such  comparisons  tend  to  uige  and  stimulate  us  to 
an  imitation  of  theu-  perfections,  it  is  well ;  but  it,  too, 
has  a  contrary  effect,  and  leads  us  to  view  oiur  own  real 
or  supposed  defects  with  fretful  despondency.  I  would 
not  put  such  an  affront  upon  your  understanding,  dear 
Enmia,  as  to  endeavomr  to  persuade  you  that  you  have 
no  cause  for  self-dissatisfaction,  though  from  general 
observation  I  might  say,  with  perfect  truth  and  sincerity, 
that  you  have  no  occasion  for  discouragement,  but  tha( 
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you  possess  many  advantages,  both  personal  and  relative, 
which  demand  your  gratitude.  But  we  have  all  too 
much  occasion  for  deep  humility  when  we  look  within 
and  see  how  much  is  amiss  there.  But  we  are  too  apt,  I 
fear,  instead  of  looking  within^  to  look  withouty  and  even 
when  regarding  the  perfections*  of  our  most  valued  friends, 
are  we  not  too  apt  to  envy  them  the  less  important 
advantages,  and  those  which  are  least  attainable,  than  to 
emulate  those  solid  excellences  which  are  really  within 
our  reach  1  It  is  their  beauty,  their  accomplishments, 
then-  talents,  their  taste,  that  we  desire  to  possess ;  while 
their  piety,  their  usefulness,  their  sweetness  and  humility 
are  attainable  if  we  pursue  the  same  end,  and  make  the 
same  sacrifices  to  attain  them.  Religion,  indeed,  will 
not  do  everything  for  us ;  it  will  give  us  neither  graces 
nor  accomplishments,  nor  taste,  but  the  blessings  it  offers 
are,  a  humble  mind,  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit,  and  it  will 
enable  us,  not  only  with  resignation,  but  with  cheerful- 
ness and  gratitude,  to  take  an  allotted  portion,  and  will 
teach  us  industriously  to  cultivate  our  one  talent,  if  we 
have  no  more.  *  *  *  A  large  family  is  an  extensive 
field  for  the  exercise  of  all  virtues,  and  calls  for  our  self- 
denial,  patience,  and  forbearance,  and  demands  our 
activity,  kindness,  and  generosity;  and  how  much  of 
the  comfort  of  our  future  lives  must  depend  on  present 
conduct  I  When  our  parents  are  no  more,  and  every 
opportunity  of  showing  them  respectful  attention  and 
grateful  love  is  over;  when  our  brothers  and  sisters 
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are  dispersed,  and  no  longer  require  our  affectionate 
attention,  it  will  be  an  unspeakable  happiness  if  we 
can  look  back  upon  those  days  without  painful  reflection 
or  self-reproach.  I  said,  respectful  attention  :  respect  is 
a  word  I  am  fond  of,  for  if  well  attended  to  in  a  family, 
it  will  go  a  great  way  towards  promoting  its  order  and 
happiness.  A  respectful  conduct  should  by  no  means 
be  confined  to  strangers,  where  common  politeness 
demands  it,  nor  even  to  our  parents  and  acknowledged 
superiors.  That  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt  should 
be  carefully  avoided  even  among  brothers  and  sisters  of 
equal  ages.  Affection  loses  all  its  gracefulness  without 
that  accompanying  respect  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  even  among  perfect  equals,  and  especially  where 
we  must  acknowledge  superiority.  "  Honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,"  is  a  text  well  worth  studying,  and  I  hope 
I  have,  in  part  at  least,  acted  under  its  influence  in  my 
own  family.  ♦  *  *  I  hope  that  not  only  in  my 
feelings,  but  in  my  conduct  also,  I  have  remembered 
the  respect  which  must  ever  be  due  to  those  from  whom 
we  hope  and  wish  to  Uam,  You  have  a  brother,  and  I 
am  sure  you  are  not  insensible  to  this  privilege.  If  you 
are  really  solicitous  to  reap  benefit  from  his  society,  be 
not  contented  to  love  and  admire  him,  but  let  the 
deference  you  pay  to  his  superiority  influence  your 
outward  conduct^  and  your  manner  towards  him,  and 
you  will  find  it  will  greatly  promote  and  dignify  mutual 
affection.   *  *  * 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  Emma,  that  even  at  such  a 
little  distance  of  time  you  can  look  back  on  your  visit  to 
us  with  so  much  pleasure.  It  certainly  evinces  a  pre- 
vious disposition  and  determination  to  be  pleased,  since 
our  house  possesses  few  indeed  of  those  attractions 
which  would  render  it  agreeable  to  most  visitors ;  so 
that,  except  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  the  regard  which 
you  avow  for  its  inhabitants,  all  the  rest  must  be  attri- 
buted to  your  own  good  disposition  and  good  nature. 
But  from  many  expressions  in  your  letter,  it  is  evident 
that  some  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  mmgle  with  the  more 
agreeable  recollections.  I  well  know  what  it  is  to  call 
myself  to  an  account  upon  my  return  from  a  visit ;  and 
though  I  have  sometimes  found  it  a  painful  operation,  it 
is  doubtless  a  very  salutary  and  a  veiy  necessary  one, 
especially  if  the  inquiry  is  not — ^What  will  ray  friends 
think  of  me  %  but— What  do  I  think  of  myself?  For 
that,  indeed,  is  but  a  false  and  superficial  repentance 
which  is  not  awakened  till  faults  are  discovered  by 
otliers.  Our  own  consciousness  of  them  ought  to 
awaken  the  severest  pain.  Self-disapprobation,  my  dear 
Emma,  is  the  first  step  towards  improvement ;  without 
this  nothing  can  be  done — ^nor  need  any  one  (especially 
those  who  are  young)  be  greatly  discouraged,  even 
should  they  upon  examination  find  there  is  mtuh  to  be 
done.   This  should  stimulate  to  extra  exertion,  and  by 
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no  means  lead  to  despondenqr.  From  sad  experience, 
I  know  the  wide  difference  between  our  planning  and 
reforming;  weak  resolutions  and  half-efforts  will  never 
do.  If  we  wish  for  amendment,  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  ivork  hard.  Nothing  but  real  fighting  can 
ensure  victory.  I  am  persuaded,  dear  Emma,  that  after 
so  many  expressions  of  affection  and  esteem  as  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me,  I  need  not  solicit  your  forgiveness 
for  writing  with  that  freedom  which  a  few  years*  more 
experience  of  the  vanity,  weakness,  and  deceitfulness  of 
the  human  heart  may  perhaps  warrant  me  in  attempting 
to  advise  you.  I  believe  you  will  give  me  credit  for  the 
kindness  and  sincerity  of  my  motives  in  so  doing.  You 
might,  indeed,  feel  justly  indignant  were  I  to  compli- 
ment you  by  denying  what  you  acknowledge,  and  to 
attempt  to  persuade  you  that  you  had  no  occasion  for 
self-reproach.  You  know  far  better  than  I  can  possibly 
do  on  what  your  dissatisfaction  is  grounded ;  it  is  not 
my  business  to  inquire.  I  would  only  urge  you  by 
every  argument,  not  to  rest  contented  at  this  critical 
period  with  careless  complaints  or  faint  endeavours — 
but  to  be  absolute  and  prompt ;  and  that  the  disease  may 
not  be  "healed  slightly,"  do  not  set  about  external 
reformation,  nor  rest  satisfied  till  you  really  are  what  you 
would  appear  to  be.  Desire  to  become  a  sterling  character  ; 
and  whether  or  not  you  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers, 
be  ambitious  to  respect  yourself  and  to  win  the  esteem 
of  your  best  friends  and  nearest  associates.    A  pre- 
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vailing  desire  for  admiration^  if  not  wholly  incompatible 
with  moral  and  religious  improvement,  is,  I  believe,  the 
greatest  bar  to  it.  Indeed,  dear  Emma,  the  love  and 
respect  of  one  truly  valuable  friend  is  worth  more  than 
the  admiration  and  flattery  of  the  whole  world.  *  *  * 
It  is  true  that  when  we  are  led  to  survey  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  and  so  to  discover  sometl^ng  of  the  chaos  within 
— ^when  we  come  to  search  our  motives,  and  examine 
the  merits  of  our  best  actions — ^the  idea  of  restoring 
order  is  most  discouraging,  and  we  may  well  exclaim, 
Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  1 "  Truly  writ,  as  it 
is  impossible.  How  suitable,  then,  and  encouraging  are 
the  promises  of  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit  to  those 
who  really  desire,  and  earnestly  seek  the  blessing ! 
Thus,  then,  we  have  no  right  to  despond,  no  right  cause 
to  complain  of  the  difficulties  either  from  within  or 
without,  since  such  potent  aids  are  promised  us.  Only 
this  idea  must  not  tempt  us  to  relax  our  own  exertions ; 
we  must  watch  as  well  as  pray,  for  heavenly  arms  are 
provided  on  purpose  that  we  may  fight  with  them.  But 
you,  dear  Emma,  are  too  well  instructed  to  need  to  be 
told,  and,  I  hope,  too  considerate  to  need  to  be  reminded, 
that  the  shortest,  the  safest,  the  easiest,  the  pleasantest, 
indeed  the  only  way  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  which 
you  complain,  is  to  seek  heavenly  wisdom ;  is  to  learn 
of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you  shall 
find  rest  and  peace  to  your  souL  We  hear  with  pleasure 
from  Josiah  that  you  have  come  to  tlie  determination 
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of  leaving  home.  Now,  dear  Emma,  do  not  be  hurt, 
or  surprised,  if,  instead  of  sympathising  with  you  on 
this  occasion,  I  am  more  disposed  to  congratulate  you, 
because  I  do  indeed  believe,  provided  the  situation  is 
not  very  unpropitious,  you  will  be  better  and  happier 
for  the  change.  Great  and  ample  are  the  rewards  of 
self-denial ; — and  when  from  a  sense  of  duty  we  do 
anything  that  appears  unpleasant,  we  are  often  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  less  pain  and  difficulty  there  is 
in  it  than  we  expected.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you  will 
not  in  the  present  instance  find  this  to  be  true.  For 
besides  the  great  pleasure  of  doing  right,  and  making 
a  laudable  sacrifice — a  change  of  situation,  and  especially 
should  it  be  one  that  requires  constant  employment, 
may  be  most  advantageous  to  your  character,  and  con- 
ducive to  your  improvement.  It  is  much  more  easy  to 
follow  up  good  resolutions,  and  to  break  old  habits  and 
begin  new  ones,  in  a  new  sphere  and  among  different 
people.  The  necessity  of  constant  mental  exertion 
would  be  another  important  benefit,  for  the  mind  decays 
even  more  than  the  body,  without  regular  exercise. 
And  indeed,  dear  Emma,  if  you  should  be  placed  in 
a  situation  where  this  was  required,  and  all  your  mental 
powers  called  into  action,  you  would  find  a  new  world 
of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  open  to  you.  Constant 
useful  employment  gives  you  distaste  for,  a  disgust 
at,  ir^erSf  and  enables  us  to  see  them  in  their  true 
significance.    If  the  duties  you  are  called  to  perform 
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are  not  considered  as  mere  tasks  or  drudgery,  but  are 
pursued  with  interest  and  energy,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  pain  you  may  experience  from  the  first  effort 
will  be  amply  recompensed  by  a  large  amount  of  sub- 
stantial pleasure  and  satisfaction.  When  I  commenced 
my  letter,  I  had  no  notion  of  speaking  so  plainly ;  but 
having  been  led  to  do  so,  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself 
not  to  send  it.  I  shall  be  both  pleased  and  obliged  if 
you  take  it  kindly,  and  I  should  indeed  be  rejoiced  if 
anything  I  have  said  should  stimulate  and  encourage 
you  in  your  exertions,  or  even  reconcile  your  mind  to 
the  change  you  have  in  contemplation.    *   *  * 


TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  MARCH. 

Marazion,  April  24tA,  1 8x6. 

*  *  *  I  am  glad  you  have  heard  and  were  pleased 
with  Mr.  Josiah  Hill,  and  wish  you  knew  him  as  a  par- 
lour companion  : — one  does  not  often  meet  with  a  person 
so  completely  intellectual. 

Of  Methodism  and  Arminianism,  I  knew  scarcely 
more  than  the  names  before  I  came  here,  and  am  very 
glad  of  having  seen  them  for  myself.  Cornwall  certainly 
offers  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Methodists:  the 
good  they  have  done  is  unquestionable,  even  by  the 
most  prejudiced  witnesses.  But  what  they  have  effected 
is  fairly  attributable  to  their  zeal  and  laboriousness, 
rather  than  to  their  peculiar  opinions.    The  ignorant 
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poor,  when  they  become  pious,  are  so  almost  exclusively 
"  taught  of  God  " — -they  are  so  little  encumbered  with 
human  knowledge,  that  I  believe  it  makes  very  little 
practical  diflference  indeed  whether  they  are  called  Ar- 
minians  or  Calvinists.  The  same  unerring  Spirit  guides 
the  minds  of  both  to  all  essential  truth.  But  does  it 
not  seem  that  opinions  are  of  more  importance  and 
produce  more  decided  effects  on  the  more  cultivated? 
I  think  I  have  lately  witiiessed  some  such  effects.  An 
Arminian  who  is  much  interested  in  his  peculiar  views, 
unconsciously  perhaps  to  himself,  very  sparingly  and 
partially  exhibits  in  his  preaching  the  good  ntivs  of  the 
Christian  system  : — he  seems  fearful  of  preaching  a  too 
free  salvation  for  sinners.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
this  is  the  case  generally  with  the  Methodist  preachers, 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  the  case  with  the  most  zealous 
Arminian  I  ever  heard  or  knew.  But  if  peculiar 
opinions  give  a  bias  to  the  strain  of  jn^eaching  on  one 
side,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  so  in  a  much 
more  baleful  degree  on  the  other.  I  would  much  rather, 
as  I  value  my  soul's  safety,  attend  the  preaching  of  an 
Arminian  than  of  a  high  Calvinist.  I  have  heard  a 
few  of  these  preachers,  and  have  seen  and  heard  much 
of  the  effects  of  such  doctrine  among  the  common 
people.  It  is  said  to  be  just  now  a  fast-spreading  evil 
among  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  the  Establishment ;  and 
it  is  spreading  like  a  leprosy  among  the  ignorant  in  all 
denominations.  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  any  tendency 
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towards  it  among  the  regular  dissenting  ministers ;  but 
some  of  their  flocks  are  infected  There  is  something 
so  flattering,  and  imposing,  and  comfortable  in  the  state- 
ments of  preachers  of  this  class,  and  the  evil  (except 
in  avowed  Antinomianism)  is  so  much  concealed,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  doctrine  is  eagerly  embraced  by 
those  who  wish  for  a  cheap  and  indulgent  way  of  getting 
to  heaven :  nor  even  that  many  of  the  sincere  and 
humble  are  led  into  the  snare.  If  the  accounts  we 
hear  are  correct,  it  is  not  Towgood,  but  high  Calvinism, 

that  has  induced  Mr.  to  leave  the  Establishment : 

— it  is  said  he  objects  especially  to  reading  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

Having  heard  and  seen  so  much  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  these  sentiments,  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  lately  that 

they  had  found  their  way  to   :  at  least,  what  I 

heard  led  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  so  : — ^it  was  said 

that  Mr.  had  lately  professed  that  a  great  change 

had  taken  place  in  his  views  :  that  he  now  perceived 
he  had  never  before  known  or  preached  the  Gospel;  and 
that  the  minds  of  many  of  his  most  pious  hearers  had,  in 
consequence  of  this  change,  been  very  much  unsettled ; 
but  that  they  were  now  falling  into  his  views.  Now, 
though  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  judge  upon  this 
evidence  alone,  yet  this  is  so  precisely  the  language 
of  the  party,  that  one  cannot  but  fear  that  the  fact  is  as 
I  have  supposed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Many  of  the  people,  I  have 
no  doubt,  are  so  truly  Christians,  that  their  own  minds 
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may  sustain  but  little  injury,  and  their  lives  continue  as 
ornamental  to  their  profession  as  before,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  majority. 
It  is  certainly  a  temptation  to  a  young  man  to  preach  in 
that  strain,  for  nothing  will  so  certainly  ensure  popularity. 

I  am  glad  that  so  favourable  a  change  has  taken  place 

at   ,  and  hope  Mr.           may  find  some  judicious 

guide  to  direct  his  inquiries;  though,  if  he  is  indeed 
inquiring,  he  will  doubtless  be  directed  well  at  last  I 
have  lately  read  an  excellent  paper  on  hyper-Calvinism, 
explaining  some  causes  of  its  growth,  and  especially 
tracing  it  to  a  backwardness  on  the  part  of  many  pro- 
fessedly Evangelical  ministers  in  introducing  the  grand 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  their  hearers,  having  real 
cause  of  complaint,  readily  run  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

You  have,  indeed,  been  led  to  the  true,  the  only  way 
of  solving  your  difficulties  on  some  of  the  deeper 
doctrines  of  religion.  Every  attempt  to  explain  them 
has,  to  me,  always  rather  increased  than  removed  the 
difficulty  and  my  own  discouragement  But  certainly,  I 
should  not  fly  to  Antinomianism  in  order  to  escape  from 
it.  This  system  may,  indeed,  seem  to  remove  the 
difficulty  a  step  further  off";  but  there  it  meets  us 
again,  just  the  same  as  before,  unless  the  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  of  God  be  disputed.  But  let  us 
wait : — it  is  but  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  comprehend 
something  of  the  depths  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  God;  though  now  ''unsearchable,  and  past  findmg 
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out"  How  chilling  are  the  very  terms  oi  controversy, 
and  how  unlike  the  language  of  the  Bible !  To  live 
near  to  God,  to  walk  humbly  with  Him,  is  the  surest 
way  of  having  our  minds  satisfied  on  these  points. 
"  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him  : 
He  will  show  them  His  covenant."   ♦   ♦  ♦ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

VISITS — RESIDENCE  AT  ONGAR,  AND  AT  HASTINGS. 

The  coDsequences  upon  my  sister's  health  and  spirits,  of 
the  great  and  long  sustained  excitement  occasioned  by 
writing  the  "  Essays  in  Rhyme/'  were  such  as  seemed 
to  render  change  of  scene,  and  complete  relaxation, 
necessary.  She  therefore  -  determined  to  spend  some 
part  of  the  ensuing  summer  in  Yorkshire.  We  left 
Marazion  in  the  month  of  June  181 6;  and  after  an 
agreeable  journey  of  a  week,  reached  Masborough,  near 
Rotherham,  where  Mr.  Gilbert  then  resided.  This 
visit  afforded  the  most  delightful  and  beneficial  re- 
laxation to  her  mind,  by  yielding  her  at  once  the 
lively  enjoyments  of  a  renewed  intercourse  with  those 
most  dear  to  her,  and  the  pleasures  of  an  introduction 
to  the  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  society  of  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  religious  circles  within  which  Jane  Taylor  was 
welcomed  in  Yorkshire,  when  on  visits  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  afforded  samples  of  intelligence,  of 
Christian  feeling  and  of  consistent  conduct,  of  which 
she  had  seen  very  little  at  Colchester ;  and  it  was  thus 
again  that  her  views  were  expanded.    She  had  lately, 
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as  has  been  mentioned,  formed  friendships  among 
zealous  members  of  the  Established  Church  —  dis- 
tinguished more  by  the  fervour  of  their  piety  than  by 
literary  tastes.  She  now  found  literary  tastes,  and  a 
general  intellectual  zest — less  simple-minded,  perhaps,  in 
an  evangelic  sense — less  purely  evangelic — but  yet  un- 
doubtedly sincere  and  genuine,  as  well  as  fruitful  in 
works  of  Christian  benevolence.  What  those  changes 
are  which  may  have  come  in  upon  English  dissenting 
Christianity,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire;  but  it  is  certain  that  fifty  years  ago 
there  existed  a  feeling  in  and  among  the  larger  con- 
gregations (perhaps  the  smaller  also)  throughout  the 
midland  counties,  which  made  it  a  golden  time  for  a 
popular  religious  writer, — and  especially  for  a  female 
writer.  There  was  intelligence — there  were  habits  of 
reading — there  was  the  listening  to  noted  preachers — 
Robert  Hall  the  prince  of  them,  which  altogether  raised 
some  of  these  societies  to  a  level,  as  to  thought,  taste, 
and  knowledge,  which  no  other  religious  communions 
of  the  time  had  reached ;  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
might  have  amazed  some  of  those  literary  magnates 
whose  only  notion  of  the  "  sects "  was  that  they  were 
knots  of  self-willed  and  ignorant  enthusiasts,  of  whom 
it  would  be  well  if  England  could  be  thoroughly  cleared. 
Such  were  not  the  leading  Dissenters  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  a 
little  way  southward.    In  truth,  some  very  small  dis- 
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senting  congregations  in  obscure  towns  might  then  have 
b^en  named,  within  which  as  many  books  were  annually 
lead  as  would  have  su^ced  for  satisfying  the  intellectual 
hunger  and  thirst  of  the  *^  Cleigy,  Nobility,  and  Gentry" 
of  a  cpunty^  for  seven  years.  What  I  have  seen  and 
ki^own  m  ^^veral  parts  of  England,  warrants  my  risking 
the  coajeetuf  e. 

Six  weeks  were  thus  pleasantly  parsed  in  Yorkshire : 
in  August  we  returned  to  Ong^,  after  an  absence  from 
home  of  nearly  three  ye^u:;^.  In  this  interval  my  father 
had  Iqft  the  Castle  House,  an4  had  removed  to  what 
had  been  a  farmhouse,  a  short  distance  from  the  town  : 
with  this  hou9e  and  its  garden,  my  sister  was  delighted ; 
and  felt  the  highest  pleasure — a  pleasure  altogether  con- 
genial with  her  cluuracter,  in  being  once  again  in 
seclusion  with  those  $he  most  loved.  Her  feelings  on 
this  return  hom^  sM'e  described  in  a  letter  of  this 
date:-»- 

TO  MISS  ANN  MAXWELL. 

Qngar,  August  7&th^  1B16. 

*  *  *  Why  have  you  neglected  to  fulfil  your 
promise  of  telling  me  something  of  yourself— body  and 
mind  1  Remember  that  the  surest  way  of  makmg  your 
letters  interesting,  is  to  let  them  contain  p^culgr^ 
respecting  yourself.  I  shall  be  severely  punished, 
indeed)  for  having  made  "  Egotism "  the  subject  of 
one  of  my  ''Rhymes/'  if  it  shQ,uld  influpnpe  any  of 

vou  I.  A  A 
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my  friends  to  refrain  from  those  communications  on 
which  the  interest  of  a  friendly  correspondence  entirely 
depends.  In  truth,  I  have  foimd  it  one  of  the  incon- 
veniences attendant  upon  making  one's  opinions  public 
(and  I  assure  you  these  inconveniences  are  not  few), 
that  others  are  apt  to  suppose  one  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  those  failings  that  have  been  censured;  or 
that  the  censure  or  raillery  was  directed  against  some 
individual.  I  assure  you  it  is  much  more  from  a  know- 
ledge of  my  own  heart,  than  from  observation  on  the 
failings  of  others,  that  I  have  written  on  the  subjects  I 
have  chosen. 

I  wish  this  fine  morning  I  could  take  a  turn  with  you 
in  your  pleasant  garden,  and  talk  instead  of  write ;  or 
rather,  if  wishing  were  of  any  avail,  I  would  wish  that 
you  could  take  a  turn  with  me  in  mine,  which  I  think 
you  would  enjoy.  I  must,  however,  tell  you  something 
of  our  movements.  We  stayed  a  fortnight  longer  with 
Ann  than  we  proposed ;  the  time  passed  pleasantly, 
and  we  were  unwilling  to  part.  I  think,  however,  you 
who  know  my  taste  for  retirement,  and  my  dislike  of 
general  company,  would  have  pitied  me  if  you  had 
seen  the  continual  bustle  of  visiting,  with  which  my 
time  was  occupied.  The  contrast  with  our  mode  of 
life  at  Marazion,  was  as  great  as  it  could  be  :  perhaps 
the  total  change  of  scene  was  what  I  needed. 

On  the  13th  of  August  we  left  Rotherham,  and  in 
a  few  days  reached  our  dear  paternal  home,  after  an 
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absence  of  three  years.  It  was,  indeed,  a  joyful 
meeting ;  and  when,  that  evening,  we  once  more  knelt 
around  the  family  altar,  I  believe  our  hearts  glowed 
with  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  permitted  us  thus  to 
assemble  in  peace  and  comfort,  and  had  disappointed 
all  our  fears.  Here  we  are  again  in  complete  retire- 
ment; and  a  sweeter  retreat  I  do  not  wish  for.  We 
are  nearly  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  surrounded  with 
the  green  fields.  The  house  is  an  old-fashioned  place, 
with  a  pretty  garden,  which  it  is  the  deUght  of  my 
£ather  and  mother  to  cultivate  ;  at  the  door  is  a  rural 
porch,  covered  with  a  vine.  Here  we  are  rarely  inter- 
rupted by  any  one;  and,  although  only  twenty  miles 
from  the  great  world  of  London,  we  enjoy  the  most 
delightfril  seclusion.  The  rooms  are  large  and  pleasant, 
and  the  whole  has  exactly  that  rural  air  which  we  all  so 
much  admire.    ♦   ♦  * 

Jane's  influence  within  the  little  society  at  Ongar  was 
real  and  great,  though  noiseless,  and  of  a  kind  of  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  render  an  account  in  words  : 
—it  was  the  influence  of  a  superiority  which  every  one 
around  her  recognised — to  which  every  one  gave  way, 
readily,  cordially,  and  unconsciously.  Never  was  this 
superiority  assumed,  or  claimed,  or  even  taken  for 
granted:  it  realized  itself — one  could  not  say  how. 
At  this  time,  Jane  Taylor  had  acquired  an  extensive 
literary  reputation — a  fame,  as  a  popular  female  writer, 

A  A  2 
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which  ensured  her  a  flattering  welcome  ahnost  wherever 
she  went.  And  yet  no  stranger,  ittddentally  entering 
the  room  where  she  was  quietly  taking  her  part  in  a 
Ladies'  Working  Society,  would  have  surmised  the  fact, 
or  have  thought  anything  more  than  this : — ^That  the 
daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  congregation  at  Ongar 
was  there  present— doing  just  whact  a  minister's  daughter 
is  expected  to  do— setting  an  example  of  assiduity  in  a 
labour  of  charity. 

To  some  individuals  of  this  small  circle,  Jane's 
influence  was  peculiarly  beneficiSil.  One,  especially, 
may  be  mentioned  —  now  long  ago  deceased.  Sarah 
Bingham — then  by  several  years  my  sister's  senior — ^was 
the  daughter  of  a  preceding  minister,  Thomas  Bingham, 
one  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  students  at  Northafnpton.  An 
early  disappointment  in  love,  arfid,  I  think,  the  unkind 
behaviour  of  a  sister  and  other  relatives,  had  gone 
near  to  overset  her  mind ;  at  least,  so  far  as  to  make 
her  much  too  sensitive  of  unintended  slights  and  ai&bnts. 
She  wasj  however,  a  woriiSm  of  intelligence,  and  of  son»e 
acquaintance  with  books,  being  the  daughter  of  k  well- 
educated  and  well-read  man.  She  at  once  found  in  Jane 
Taylor — not  one  to  Supplant  her,  6r  to  claim  over  her 
any  superiority,  but  a  delicate  and  considerate  friend — 
ready  at  all  times  to  stand  at  het  side,  and  to  a^^ 
her  in  maintaining  the  position  dtic  to  her  among  ^ 
people,  as  their  late  tbinistet^  ditughter  and  k^pre- 
sentative. 
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A  philosophic  observer  might  have  watched  with 
advantage  the  gradual  sanative  influence  of  Jane  Taylor 
io  restoring  the  ipind  of  her  senior  friend.  No  intimacyy 
io  Jane's  own  sense  of  the  word,  took  place  between  the 
two — no  correspondence  resulted  from  this  friendship. 
But  whenever  Jane  was  resident  at  home,  Miss  Bingham 
enjoyed  frequent  intercourse  with  her  j  nor  failed,  to  the 
Igstj  to  g^ve  evidence  of  the  benefit  she  thence  derived 
in  an  increasing  tranquillity — a  self-possession,  and  a 
consciousness,  so  healing  to  the  wounded  in  spirit,  that 
there  is  in  the  wprld  one^  at  least,  by  whom  she  is 
wderstood  and  esteemed. 

During  this  visit  at  home,  Jane  and  her  mother  pro- 
ject^ a  work,  to  be  executed  conjointly^  in  the  form  of  a 
correspondence  between  a  mother  and  her  daughter  at 
scho<^  These  letters  were  commenced  at  Ongar,  and 
completed  at  Hasting,  where  we  passed  the  whole  of 
the  following  winter.  The  composition  of  her  part  of 
these  letters,  together  with  her  stated  contributions  to 
the  Yotfthj^  Me^azine^  furnished  her  with  just  so  much 
literary  employment  at  Hastings  as  was  consistent  with 
her  hjealth,  wlach  had  materially  suffered  by  the  great 
e]ier|ipn3  she  h^d  made  during  the  preceding  winter. 
She  now  devote4  ^  much  larger  proportion  of  her  time 
to  reading  than  at  any  former  period.  The  usual  conse- 
quence of  much  reading  she  soon  felt  and  regretted  ; 
namely,  a  great  indisposition  to  the  exertion  necessary 
for  writing.  And,  indeed,  after  this  time,  she  never  again 
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surrendered  herself  fully  to  the  excitement  necessary  for 
productive  eflforts  of  the  mind. 

The  months  passed  at  Hastings  were  passed  in  com- 
plete seclusion  from  society ; — it  was,  however,  to  my 
sister  an  agreeable  winter ;  for  though  she  could  relish 
the  pleasures  of  general  society,  when  they  came  in  her 
way,  they  were  what  she  never  sought  or  wished  for, 
when  deprived  of  them ;  and  of  the  society  of  her 
dearest  friends  she  had  long  been  accustomed  to  be 
deprived.  With  the  pleasures  of  regular  employment, 
books,  and  fireside  comforts,  she  was  ever  satisfied  and 
delighted.  Writing  to  her  sister  fi-om  Hastings,  she 
says : — 

"  We  have  had  a  peacefiil,  comfortable  winter  :  all  I 

have  wanted  to  make  it  as  comfortable  to  me  as  formerly, 

was  the  same  interesting  employment    In  the  prospect 

of  returning  to  Ongar,  I  feel  keenly  the  pleasantness  of 

the  situation,  and  the  affection  of  my  family.  The  former 

is  much  more  to  me  than  you  would  imagine,  from  what 

you  saw  of  me  in  a  much  finer  country.   There  is  a 

composure  of  mind  and  freedom  from  excitement  which 

is  essential  to  my  enjoyment  of  the  country;  and  its 

being  then  the  time  of  the  '  Essays  *  coming  out,  together 

with  all  the  bustle  and  variety,  totally  destroyed  that 

composure ;  but  I  can  truly  say, — 

'  I  woald  not  for  a  world  of  gold 
That  Nature's  lovely  face  should  tire.* 

And  though  the  time  of  romance  is  over,  I  rejoice  to 
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feel  in  myself  an  increasing  capability  of  intellectual 
pleasure.  Excuse  me,  dear  Ann,  for  this  pure  egotism, 
and  for  reflections  which  to  you,  surrounded  by  so  many 
pressmg  realities,  must  seem  trivial.  But  to  none  of  my 
married  friends,  except  you,  can  I  write  of  my  own  in- 
terests, without  feeling  that  I  am  intruding  upon  theirs. 
I  feel,  in  writing  to  them,  that  they  are  married  But 
I  except  you,  dear  Ann,  not  only  betause  you  are  a  kind 
sister,  but  because  you  retain  the  enthusiasm  of  other 
days — ^you  are  not  hardened  and  blunted  by  the  world." 

The  leisure  enjoyed  by  my  sister  at  Hastings  was 
employed  in  maintaining  intercourse  with  her  friends. 

TO  Miss  MARIANNE  HORNE. 

Hastings,  December  lOlA,  18 16. 

If  you  knew  the  glow  of  pleasure  and  affection  with 
which  I  take  up  my  long-neglected  pen,  every  suspicion 
of  neglect  which  my  silence  may  have  occasioned  would 
be  dispelled.  I  know  of  few  things  that  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  your  taking  a  place  at  our  new 
fireside ;  and  as  the  best  substitute  for  that  unattainable 
pleasure,  I  do  hope  you  will,  as  soon  as  compatible  with 
your  engagements,  let  me  receive  another  of  your  inter- 
esting and  ever-welcome  epistles.   ♦   *  * 

Here  we  are  enjoying  as  much  comfort  as  I  ex- 
pect in  this  world.    Our  lodgings  are  pleasanter  than 
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those  we  occupied  at  Marazion.  We  are  close  to  the 
sea,  and  all  the  rooms  command  a  full  view  of  it 
Hastings,  however,  affords  by  no  means  the  quiet 
seclusion  which  we  there  enjoyed.  In  siunmer,  of 
course,  it  is  crammed  with  Londoners;  and  even 
through  the  winter  many  families  remain ;  so  that  the 
walks,  though  very  picturesque,  are  continually  in- 
vaded. 

*  *  *  I  think  my  last  was  written  from  Sheffield. 
We  soon  after  took  a  painful  leave  of  our  dear  sister, 
and  returned,  after  three  years*  absence,  to  Ongar. 
Oh,  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  be  welcomed  by  kind 
parents  to  a  home!  Nothing  could  exceed  their  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  all  the  time  we  were  there ;  and 
after  so  long  an  interval,  we  knew  how  to  value  this 
affection.  They  thought  me  not  looking  well,  and  it 
has  been  my  dear  mother's  constant  business  to  nurse 
me  up  again  during  my  stay.  Our  house  stands  alone 
in  a  pretty  country :  it  is  an  old  farmhouse — more 
picturesque  than  splendid — and  therefore  it  suits  both 
our  tastes  and  our  fortunes.  I  enjoyed  exceedingly  the 
three  quiet  months  we  spent  there;  all  my  love  of 
nature  returned  in  a  scene  so  well  adapted  to  excite 
it,  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  our  dear  father  and 
mother  enjoying,  in  their  declining  years,  so  peaceful 
a  retreat,  and  wishing  for  no  other  pleasures  than  their 
house  and  garden  and  theit  mutual  affection  afford. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  oiir  affairs  and 
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adventures^  I  must  a  little  longer  continue  the  same 
strain,  to  thank  you  for  the  generous  and  candid  praise 
bestowed  upon  my  last  volume.  I  do  assure  you  that 
the  sensible  and  sincerely  expressed  approbation  of 
tiie  friends  I  love,  is  far  more  gratifying  to  me  than 
that  of  a  world  of  strangers ;  and  fhnn  you  I  feel 
especiaUy  pleased  to  receive  this  approbation;  be- 
cause the  book  contains  some  lines  with  which  you 
must  be  so  far  from  pleased,  that  nothing  but  genuine 
liberality  could  enable  you  to  judge  fevourably  of  the 
remainder.  I  would  that  my  spirit  were  as  catholic  as 
youts ! 

TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  MARCH. 

Hastings,  March  ^th^  1817. 
♦  ♦  *  As  I  feel  obliged  to  my  friends  for  remem- 
bering me  ever,  I  do  not  complain,  though  I  may  regret 
a  long  silence.  Of  all  things,  I  dread  having  to  do  with 
affrontable  people;  and  therefore  have  alwajrs  endea- 
voured to  avoid  this  disposition  m)rself.  Besides,  as  in 
the  present  instance  I  am  chargeable  with  a  long  silence, 
I  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  you.  That  feeling 
of  self-importance  which  leads  one  to  make  a  large 
demand  upon  the  recollections  and  attentions  of  friends, 
is  gradually  cured  by  time  and  experience,  if  not  by 
good  sense  and  reflection;  and  altogether,  it  is,  I  hope, 
pretty  well  damped  in  me.  For  a  few  weeks  during 
the  last  summer,  I  felt  much  pleasure  in  the  thought 
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of  being  once  more  within  reach  of  you :  but  that 
plan  was  abandoned,  and  I  have  now  little  expectation 
of  seeing  North  Devon  again.  It  is  a  country  I  shall 
always  remember  with  interest,  both  on  account  of  the 
friends  I  found  there,  and  because  it  was  the  first 
romantic  country  I  had  ever  seen ;  and  that  first  vivid 
impression  is  such  as  will  never  be  effaced.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  my  North  Devon  friends  are  not  fixtures, 
like  its  hills. 

*  *  *  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances at  ,    People  will  never  understand  that 

it  is  not  religion,  but  irreligioHy  that  causes  these  mis- 
chiefs. If  "the  children  of  God  are  peacemakers," 
surely  the  breakers  of  peace  cannot  claim  Him  for 

their  Father.    I  remember  Miss   ,  and  she  was 

what  you  describe.  I  knew  one  in  still  humbler  life 
at  Marazion,  of  the  same  sort  She  was  a  servant  in 
the  house  we  occupied  there  for  a  few  months ; — a 
Methodist,  and  of  such  slender  abilities  that  she  could 
rarely  understand  a  common  order,  till  it  had  been 
repeated  once  or  twice;  yet  she  was  indeed  "wise 
unto  salvation."  Her  conversation  (perfectly  unaffected 
and  unassuming)  was,  on  religious  subjects,  enlightened 
and  edifying.  Her  plain  face  beamed  till  it  was  beautiful 
with  Christian  love  and  peace.  I  remember  her  with 
affection  and  respect  How  strange  it  seems,  that  in 
Christian  societies  so  few  should  be  found  who  thus 
adorn  the  doctrine  they  profess,  in  all  things. 
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♦  ♦  ♦  How  strange  that  those  who  know  they  must 
die  should  ever  feel  indifferent  about  the  future  world  1 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  6f  a  depraved  nature — 
<me  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  present  state.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  more  might  be  done  than 
is  commonly  attempted  in  education  to  familiarize  the 
idea  of  death  to  the  minds  of  children,  by  representing 
it  as  the  grand  event  for  which  they  were  bom ;  and 
thus  making  a  future  state  the  object  of  their  chief  in- 
terest and  ambition.  Perhaps  something  more  might 
be  done ;  but,  after  all,  we  know  and  feel  that  nothing 
but  the  mighty  power  of  God  can  overcome  the  earth- 
liness  of  the  mind,  and  give  it  the  discernment  of  things 
spiritual. 

TO  MISS  ANNIE  MAXWELL. 

Hastings,  March  18/*,  181 7. 

*  *  *  This  fine  weather  reminds  me  strongly  of 
Marazion.  I  look  at  the  sea,  and  sometimes  fancy  I 
am  on  the  shores  of  Mount's  Bay ;  and  sometimes  wish 
myself  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  we  see  passing 
down  the  Channel,  which  might  in  a  few  hours  convey 
me  to  those  from  whose  society  I  am  separated.  But 
though  this  may  not  be,  the  time  is  fast  coming  when 
there  will  be  only  a  dark  river  to  pass,  in  order  to  unite 
us.  The  indistinct  ideas  we  have  of  the  unseen  world 
render  it  difficult  to  derive  so  much  pleasure  from  such 
thoughts  as  they  are  fitted  to  yield.    Yet,  when  we 
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recollect  now  soon  tliis  fearful  stream  must  be  forded, 
it  is  surprising  that  we  can  feel  deep  interest  in  anything 
beside.  But,  alas !  our  eyes  are  beclouded,  and  not  so 
much  by  the  fears  of  death,  as  by  the  cares  and  interests 
of  life :  at  least  it  is  thus  with  me.  The  longer  we 
live  the  more  we  see  of  the  weakness,  deceitfulness, 
and  vanity  of  our  hearts;  and  of  the  inefficiency  of 
outward  circumstances  to  rectify  these  inward  deep- 
rooted  evils.  I  used  to  think,  when  I  was  more  exposed 
to  the  common  snares  of  the  world  than  I  have  lately 
been,  that  if  I  were  but  completely  secluded  from  it  I 
should  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  make  progress  in 
the  Divine  life.  But  I  have  had  the  mpst  humbling 
proofs  that  the  evil  lies  within. 

TO  MISS  MARIANNE  HORNE. 

Hastings,  March         181 7. 

*  *  *  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  looked  back 
with  more  regret  than  ever  to  the  short  season  of  my 
intimacy  with  you.  Until  within  a  few  days  I  have 
not  conversed  with  a  human  being  since  I  came  to 
Hastings,  except  my  brother  and  the  people  of  the 
house.  The  dissenting  minister  of  the  chapel  died 
very  soon  after  we  came  here;  since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  minister  settled  at  the  place.    We  have 

generally  attended  at]  church.    Mr.   >  whom  I 

mentioned  to  you^  has  preached  during  the  winter,  in 
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both  churches ;  they  have  been  unusually  crowded,  and 
much  attention  has  been  excited,  at  least  among  the 
common  people  :  the  higher  classes  complain  of  his 
Methodism.  He  preaches  with  much  earnestness  and 
fiuthfiilness ;  and  it  is  hoped  will  do  good.    ♦   ♦  ♦ 

I  was  sure,  my  dear  friend,  before  your  last  letter 
convinced  me  of  it,  that,  in  your  present  solitude  and 
banishment  from  external  excitements,  your  mind  would 
grow,  and  your  graces  brighten,  so  that  when  you  are 
restored  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  you  will  be  prepared 
to  meet  its  dangers.  Ah !  it  is  easier  to  "  keep  the  heart 
with  all  diligence"  amongst  common,  than  amongst 
interesting  people,  is  it  not  %  That  the  seat  of  the  evil, 
however,  is  not  in  the  world  without,  but  in  the  heart, 
I  have  the  fullest  conviction.  It  may  be  wise,  indeed, 
to  fly  from  outward  temptations ;  but  if  this  is  all,  we  do 
much  too  little.  The  experience  I  have  had  of  life,  and 
of  my  own  heart,  renders  me  (at  least  in  times  of  sober 
n^eedon)  increasingly  indifferent  with  respect  to  future 
events.  There  is,  certainly,  this  great  advantage  in 
halving  tried  several  different  modes  of  life,  that  one 
can  ascertain  in  what  degree  circumstances  tend  to 
infhience  Che  character  and  affect  the  happiness.  I 
have  been  placed  in  situations  such  as  I  should  have 
imagmed,  some  years  ago,  would  have  made  me  ex- 
tremely happy ;  and  now  I  know  that  nothing  eockmal 
can  4o  this.  And  though  there  are  enjoyments  that  I 
have  not  tried,  yet  I  see  others  in  the  possesion  of 
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them,  and  I  observe  in  them  the  appearances  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Thus  I  endeavour  to  check  the  inquiry 
which  we  are  all  so  ready  to  make, — "  Who  will  show 
me  any  good  ? "  It  is  easier  even  to  repress  this  inquiry, 
than  to  conclude  the  verse  with  sincerity — "  Lord,  lift 
Thou  up  the  light  of  Thy  coimtenance  upon  me,  and 
that  shall  put  more  joy  in  my  heart." 

Have  you  met  with  any  of  Madame  de  Stael's  writings? 
I  have  just  been  reading  "  Corinne^  ou  Vltaliey'  and  have 
been  so  deeply  interested  that  it  seems  as  though  I  had 
gained  a  new  friend.  It  gives  a  striking  description  of 
Italy :  as  a  novely  though  of  deep  interest,  it  is  in  some 
respects  faulty.  But  the  profound  reflections  with  which 
it  abounds — displa)dng  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart,  and  the  most  just  and  elevated 
taste  for  nature  and  the  fine  arts — form  its  distinguishing 
merit.  She  is  said  to  be,  and  I  can  believe  it  to  be  just, 
the  first  female  writer  in  Europe.  You  may  judge  how 
much  the  book  interested  me,  when  I  tell  you  that,  lazy 
as  I  am,  I  made  many  pages  of  extracts  from  it.  I  have, 
however,  had  forbearance  enough  not  to  read  another 
novel  of  hers  which  is  in  the  library  here ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  felt  the  enervating  effects  upon  the  mind  of  read- 
ing in  succession  several  works  of  the  lighter  class.  I 
have,  however,  with  the  one  exception  mentioned,  ab- 
stained from  novels :  but  too  much  poetry  produces  an 
effect  of  the  same  kind,  and  I  have  lately  been  taking 
tonics;  that  is,  reading  Robertson's  histories  of  Scotland, 
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and  of  Charles  V.  I  am  now  reading  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Carter,  in  which,  though  there  is  much  literary  triflings 
which  is  to  me  extremely  disagreeable,  yet  I  find  what 
repays  one  for  the  perusal.  I  think  you  would  be  pleased 
with  it,  as  her  tastes  and  talents  were  so  much  of  your 
order. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  with  regard  to  your  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching,  because  you  find  the  work  laborious, 
and  your  pupils  sometimes  incorrigible.  I  believe  it  is 
your  forte.  But  your  being  "  apt  to  teach,"  cannot  always 
make  yoiu*  scholars  apt  to  learn. 

It  was  mere  foigetfiilness  at  the  time,  that  I  did  not 
give  you  the  history  of  the  Lascars,  and  of.  the  interesting 
wreck  which  happened  a  few  days  after  you  left  us.  I 
fully  inten(^ed  to  do  so,  but  forgot  it  when  I  next  wrote, 
and  now  it  is  too  much  out  of  date.  Poor  Andrew,  the 
sick  stranger,  remained  three  months  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Maxwell.  She  was  entirely  the  means  of  restoring 
him  to  life ;  and  she  sent  him  away  completely  equipped 
by  her  own.  hand.   ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

RETURN  TO  ONGAR — RELIGIOUS  FEELINGS. 

In  April  of  the  following  year  we  left  Hastings ;  and 
Jane  spent  some  weeks  with  her  friends,  in  and  near 
London ;  after  which  she  once  more  returned  to  Ongar. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  she  first  perceived  an  indura- 
tion in  the  breast,  which  continued,  during  the  following 
years  of  her^ife,  to  hold  her  in  a  state  of  constant  appre- 
hension, and  at  length  proved  &tal. 

My  sister's  religious  comfort  had  been,  for  some  time, 
gradually  increasing;  while  the  pensiveness  and  diffi- 
dence of  her  temper  seemed  to  give  way  to  the  influence 
of  matured  judgment,  and  confirmed  principle.  Her 
religious  belief  had  long  ^been  settled;  but  she  had 
failed  to  apprehend,  with  comfort  to  herself,  her  own 
part  in  "the  hope  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel"  It  was 
at  length,  rather  suddenly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1817,  that  the  long-standing  doubts  as  to  her  own 
personal  religion  were  dispelled ;  and  she  admitted  joy- 
fully the  hope  of  salvation.  The  extreme  reserve  of  her 
temper,  as  well  as  her  want  of  religious  comfort,  had  up  to 
this  time  withheld  her  fix)m  making  an  explicit  profession 
of  her  £uth  in  Christ,  and  joining  in  the  commemoration 
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of  His  death.  Now,  however,  this  reluctance  gave 
way. 

A  letter  addressed  to  her  sister,  written  a  few  months 
afterwards,  shows  that  her  views  on  the  subject  had  not 
been  uninfluenced  by  her  intercourse  with  her  Wesleyan 
friends  in  Cornwall.    She  says  : — 

"  My  mother  told  you  of  my  having  joined  the  church. 
You  may  have  supposed  that  I  was  frightened  into  it  by 
my  complaint ;  but  I  feel  thankful  that  this  was  not  the 
case ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  I  had  consulted  Mr.  Clyne 
that  I  felt  any  alarm  about  it ;  nor  had  I  before  any  idea 
of  its  being  of  a  formidable  kind.  My  mind,  all  the 
summer,  had  been  much  in  the  state  it  has  been  in  for 
years  past,  that  is,  unable  to  apply  the  offer  of  the  Gospel 
to  myself  j  and  all  confusion  and  perplexity,  when  I 
attempted  to  do  so.  One  evening  (about  three  weeks 
before  going  to  London  for  advice),  while  alone  in  my 
room,  and  thinking  on  the  subject,  I  saw,  by  an  instan- 
taneous light,  that  God  would,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgive 
my  sins  :  the  effect  was  so  powerful  that  I  was  almost 
dissolved  by  it.*  I  was  unspeakably  happy ;  I  believed 
that  had  I  died  that  moment  I  should  have  been  safe. 

*  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  caution  the  young  reader  against 
a  misinterpretation  of  these  expressions.  Nothing  preternatural 
was  supposed  by  my  sister  in  this  instance  to  have  taken  place. 
She  simply  means  that  the  gloom,  or  confusion  of  mind,  which  had 
long  distressed  her,  was  suddenly  dispelled  by  a  more  just  view  of 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  Her  temperament  was  very  far 
from  being  that  of  the  enthusiast,  and  none  who  knew  her  would 
impute  to  her  a  tendency  to  indulge  illusory  religious  excitements. 

VOL.  I.  BB 
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Though  the  strength  of  the  emotion  soon  abated,  the 
effect  in  a  great  degree  remained.  It  was  in  this  state 
I  went  to  London ;  and  when  I  heard,  what  was  to  me 
wholly  unexpected,  I  could  not  but  consider  the  change 
in  my  feelings  as  a  most  kind  and  timely  preparation  for 
what,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  would  have  overwhelmed 
me  with  consternation  and  distress.  As  it  was,  I  heard 
it  with  great  composure ;  and  my  spirits  did  not  at  all 
sink  till  after  I  returned  home.  Since  then  I  have  had 
many  desponding  hours,  from  the  fear  of  death.  The 
happiness  I  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  has  given  place 
to  a  hope,  which,  though  faint,  secures  me  from 
distress." 

Soon  afterwards,  Jane  accepted  an  invitation  from  a 
beloved  friend  at  Reading,  to  pass  the  winter  there  :  she 
also  spent  some  weeks  with  her  kind  relatives  at  Oxford. 
She  left  Reading  early  in  the  following  spring,  and  after 
spending  a  month  near  London,  once  more  returned  to 
Ongar.  During  this  winter,  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
above-mentioned  became  more  specific  and  alarming: 
she  had  before  received  the  advice  of  eminent  surgeons 
in  London ;  and  at  Reading  she  was  daily  under  the 
care  of  a  very  highly-esteemed  medical  friend,  whose 
anxiety  for  her  recovery  could  not  have  been  greater 
had  she  been  a  daughter.  This  gentleman  (father  of 
the  friend  with  whom  she  was  a  visitor)  interdicted  to 
her,  absolutely,  all  literary  labours;  indeed,  she  had 
now  begun  to  feel  the  excitement  of  composition  to  be 
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directly  injurious  to  her  health ;  and  after  this  time  she 
wrote  only  occasionally,  and  at  distant  intervals. 

The  summer  of  the  year  1818  was  a  season  of  severe 
and  continued  sickness  in  our  family.  Jane  herself,  one 
of  her  brothers,  and  her  father,  were,  in  tumsj  confined 
for  several  weeks  by  dangerous  illness.  In  her  anxiety 
for  those  dear  to  her,  she  so  much  forgot  herself,  that 
her  own  alarming  complaint  seemed  quiescent;  and 
in  the  autumn,  when  family  comfort  was  pretty  well 
restored,  she  appeared  to  look  more  cheerfully  upon 
life  than  lately  she  had  been  wont  to  do ;  and  consented 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  increasing  her 
comfort  at  home.  With  this  view  she  once  more  fitted 
up  a  study,  to  which  she  became  as  strongly  attached  as 
to  any  she  had  ever  occupied. 

Believing  herself  to  be  now  likely  to  remain  at  Ongar, 
she  actively  engaged  in  works  of  Christian  charity. 
During  a  former  abode  at  her  father's  house,  she  had 
originated  a  Ladies*  Working  Society  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  to  the  meetings  of  this  society  she  gave 
her  attendance  whenever  she  was  at  home.  She  became 
also  a  constant  and  most  laborious  teacher  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  continued  to  be  so  long  after  it  was 
apparent  that  the  exertion  exceeded  her  strength.  It 
was  in  the  sedulous  and  affectionate  instruction  of  the 
children  of  her  own  class  that  she  delighted ;  and  so 
far  was  she  from  assuming  any  right  of  superintendence 
over  her  fellow-teachers,  that  she  retreated  as  much  as 
BB  2 
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possible  from  the  precedence  which  would  gladly  have 
been  yielded  to  her ;  doing  less,  perhaps,  in  matters  of 
general  direction,  than  she  might  have  done  with  pro- 
priety and  advantage. 

My  sister  was  in  nothing  an  enthusiast ;  she  was  not 
therefore  supported  through  the  fatigues  and  discourage- 
ments that  attend  such  laborious  duties  by  those  ardent 
feelings  or  sanguine  hopes,  which  often  aid  the  bene- 
volent activity  of  young  persons.  The  reverse  was  too 
much  the  case,  and,  whenever  good  appeared  to  result 
from  her  labours,  it  seemed  to  take  her  by  surprise. 
Nor  were  her  early  habits  or  her  tastes  much  in  unison 
with  exertions  of  this  sort  Whatever  she  did  of  this 
kind  was  done  simply  from  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
obligation  of  Christians  not  "  to  please  themselves,"  but 
to  be  "  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  influence  of  principle  over  her  mind  became  still 
more  conspicuous  when  she  was  called  to  take  her  part 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society  in  her 
neighbourhood.  For  that  publicity  and  those  business- 
like forms  which  seem  inseparable  from  the  conduct  of 
this  and  similar  institutions,  were  peculiarly  in  opposi- 
tion, if  not  to  her  judgment,  at  least  to  her  habits  and 
her  feelings ;  yet  when  she  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  practicable  fully  to  attain  the  important  ends  of  the 
society  by  silent  and  unconnected  exertions,  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  case^  and  took 
her  part  in  associations  and  committees. 
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Besides  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  children  of  her 
class  on  the  Sunday,  Jane  instructed  them  in  writing  and 
arithmetic  one  afternoon  in  every  week.  Labours  of 
this  kind  were  agreeable  to  her,  because  she  found  in 
them  what  is  needed  by  minds  devoid  of  enthusiasm — a 
direct  and  perceptible  benefit  resulting  from  her  exertions. 

During  this  period  my  sister  wrote  fewer  letters  than 
she  had  been  wont  to  do,  yet  dropped  none  of  her 
epistolary  connexions.  The  following  letters  belong  to 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  : — 

TO  MISS  SALOME  GOODRICH. 

Ongar,  August  2Zrdy  181 7. 

My  dear  Salome, 

When  I  heard  of  your  being  suddenly  summoned 
to  attend  your  brother,  I  felt  an  immediate  desire  to 
write  to  you,  not  from  the  idle  expectation  that  I  could 
say  anjrthing  to  lessen  your  uneasiness,  but  from  a  feel- 
ing of  true  sympathy  which  similarity  of  circumstances 
awakened.  I  asked  for  your  address  when  I  wrote  to 
Ann ;  but  was  still  dubious  whether  to  trouble  you  with 
a  letter,  when  the  arrival  of  yours  quite  determined  me. 
I  thank  you  for  it,  and  I  thank  you  still  more  for  finding 
any  pleasure  in  writing  to  me,  and  for  the  assurances  of 
your  kind  recollections.  They  are,  I  assure  you,  accept- 
able. I  have  learned  to  value  a  little  love  more  than 
many  times  the  quantity  of  praise;  and  when  I  receive 
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expressions  of  affection  from  any  one  who,  I  know,  in 
some  degree  understands  me,  and  who  has  had  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  many  of  my  faults,  I  feel  both  obliged 
and  comforted. 

I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  a  better  account  of  your 
brother's  health.  I  think  you  cannot  yet  have  felt 
more  desponding  than  I  have  formerly  done  about  my 
brother  :  for  a  considerable  time  I  was  quite  persuaded 
that  he  could  not  recover  \  and  whenever  I  aUowed  my- 
self to  entertain  any  hope,  I  felt  all  the  time  a  secret 
conviction  that  it  was  wilful  flattery.  Yet  now — I  would 
say  it  with  thankfulness — ^he  is  so  far  recovered  as  to 
remove  all  immediate  anxiety.  I  know  not  whether 
there  is  anything  encouraging  to  you  in  this  \  but  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  same  Almighty  Friend 
who  spoke  the  healing  word  in  one  case  can  do  so 
in  ahother,  and  assuredly  will  if  it  be  really  desirable. 
He  who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever," 
still  regards  the  prayers  and  tears  of  a  sorrowing  sister. 
I  used  very  often  to  say,  "  Lord,  if  Thou  art  here,  my 
brother  shall  not  die and  I  used  to  try  to  add,  "  Thy 
will  be  done,"  and  if  ever  I  can  say  this  with  sincerity 
it  is  when  I  take  pains  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  think  how  certainly  what  He  does 
is  best.  And  even  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  beloved  friends,  where  certainly  acquiescence  in  dis- 
appointment is  most  difficult  (perhaps  in  this  worid  im- 
possible), even  in  this  case  there  is  great  consolation  in 
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recollecting  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right 
We  are  not  more  benevolent  or  compassionate  than 
He,  and  it  is  with  this  simple  persuasion  that  I  find 
it  easiest  to  repel  those  hard  and  rebellious  thoughts  of 
God,  which  certain  passages  to  which  you  allude  are  so 
apt  to  excite.  We  may  be  siwe  that  if  we  put  any  con- 
struction upon  them  that  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  the 
Divine  character  in  our  minds,  it  is,  it  must  be,  a  false 
construction.  I  think  there  is  greater  encouragement 
to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  those  dear  to  us  than  for 
anything,  except  our  own.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
instances  of  the  prayer  of  faith  being  answered  at  last 
in  such  cases  :  but  it  should  be  the  prayer  of  faith^  not 
a  desponding,  distrustful  prayer.  "  When  ye  ask,  believe 
that  ye  shall  receive,  and  ye  shall  have." 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  removal  to   was 

agreeable  to  you  or  otherwise.  Your  attachment  to  

was,  I  believe,  locals  and  one  may  suffer  in  parting  from 
places,  as  well  as  from  persons.  I  know  you  must  regret 
the  beautiful  scenery  you  have  left,  especially  as  all  you 
have  thought  and  felt  in  that  period  of  life  when  the 
thoughts  are  most  lively  and  the  feelings  most  keen,  is 
inseparably  connected  with  it.  There  the  illusions  of 
youth  have  been  cherished ;  and  whatever  scenery  may 
surround  you  when  they  begin  to  fade,  it  will  inevitably 
appear  less  enchanting. 

I  am  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  history 
and  mystery  of  the  feelings  you  describe,  that  you  need 
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not  expatiate  on  that  subject.  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
seems  to  have  felt  everything  that  a  susceptible  mind 
can  feel  in  this  world,  has  some  admirable  passages  on 
that  very  subject.  In  the  prospect  of  quitting  society 
of  a  certain  kind,  she  says  : — 

"II  me  semblait  que  j'entrerais  en  possession  de 
Tunivers  le  jour  ou  je  ne  sentirais  plus  le  souffle  dess^- 
chant  de  la  m^diocrit^  malveillante."  Again  :  "  On  est 
honteux  des  affections  fortes  devant  les  imes  l^gbres : 
un  sentiment  de  pudeur  s' attache  k  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
compris — k  tout  ce  qu*  il  faut  expliquer — \  ces  secrets  de 
rime,  enfin,  dont  on  ne  vous  soulage  qu'en  les  devinant." 
Again :  "  C*est  en  vain  qu*on  se  dit,  tel  homme  n'est 
pas  digne  de  me  juger ;  telle  femme  n*est  pas  capable 
de  me  comprendre  :  le  visage  humain  exerce  im  grand 
pouvoir  sur  le  coeur  humain  ;  et  quand  vous  lisez  sur  ce 
visage  une  disapprobation  secrfete,  elle  vous  inquifete  tou- 
jours,  en  ddpit  de  vous-m^me ;  enfin,  le  cercle  qui  vous  en- 
vironne  finit  toujours  par  vous  cacher  le  reste  du  monde," 

I  have  not  given  these  extracts  to  fill  up  my  letter, 
but  because  I-  thought  they  would  please  you ;  though 
perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  acquainted  with 
her  style  to  enter  fully  into  them. 

After  all,  a  little,  or  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  Christian 
humility  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ings generated  by  mixing  with  society  either  above  or  be- 
neath one ;  and  the  simple  desire  to  do  good  to  others  will 
dissipate  in  a  moment  a  thousand  unfavourable  feelings. 
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Do  not  suppose  I  am  in  your  debt  in  affectionate  and 
agreeable  recollections  of  the  hours  we  spent  together ; 
and  believe  me  to  be  very  affectionately  your  friend. 

TO  MRS.  GOLDING. 

Reading,  January  20M,  1818. 

My  D£ar  Eliza, 

I  have  indeed  longed  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
felt  for  and  with  you  since  I  heard  of  your  severe  ill- 
ness ;  and  being  myself,  at  the  time  the  account  reached 
me,  considerably  indisposed,  and  in  low  spirits  about  my 
complaint,  I  felt  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  you,  thinking 
it  probable  that,  after  being  so  many  years  connected  in 
intimate  friendship  here,  we  might  in  a  very  short  time 
recommence  our  intercourse  in  another  world.  However 
this  may  be,  we  may  each  of  us  feel  persuaded  that  it 
cannot  be  many  years  before  we  enter  that  world.  That 
we  should  either  of  us  see  old  age  is  improbable.  Oh 
that  this  quickening  thought  might  have  its  due  influence  ! 

I  have  still  occasional  pain,  which  keeps  alive  anxiety ; 
but  on  the  whole  my  spirits  are  pretty  good.  I  endea- 
vour to  cast  this  care  upon  God  :  and  especially  to 
impress  my  mind  with  the  consideration  that,  even  if 
my  most  sanguine  hopes  of  recovery  should  be  realized, 
it  would  make  no  essential  difference  in  my  prospects. 
There  is  no  cure  for  mortality.  Attention  and  supreme 
legard  to  my  eternal  interests  is  absolutely  necessary, 
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independent  of  all  immediate  considerations.  Yet  I  feel 
the  use — the  benefit  of  this  perpetual  monitor,  and  pray 
that  its  voice  may  not  be  heard  in  vain ;  for,  after  all,  the 
most  threatening  afflictions  are  vain,  unless  the  Spirit  of 
God  makes  them  the  means  of  good  to  us.  This,  too, 
I  have  strikingly  experienced.  But  how  encouraging 
under  all  discouragements,  is  that  simple  promise— 
"  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  : "  especially  when  we  re- 
flect that  God,  "  who  cannot  lie,'*  has  given  it  to  each 
of  us.  This  may  encourage  us  to  ask,  not  only  for 
salvation  from  the  wrath  to  come,  or  for  just  grace 
enough  to  save  us  at  last,  with  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  be  contented  :  but  for  great  spiritual  blessings — 
eminent  spirituality  of  mind — "a  life  bid  with  Christ 
in  God,'*  so  as  to  have  at  last  "  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  God."    *   ♦  * 

TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  MARCH. 

London,  May  2otk^  1819. 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  am  come  to  London  for  a  few  days  to 
execute  some  home  commissions.  These  fine  showers 
that  are  making  the  hills  and  vales  rejoice,  are  making 
London  more  dreary  than  usual ;  and  they  confine  me 
to  a  dull  apartment,  where,  in  rather  lower  spirits  than 
are  common  to  me,  even  in  London,  I  sit  down  in 
perfect  solitude  to  seek  your  distant  society ;  my  brother 
is  out  for  the  whole  day  on  business.    Solitude  in  the 
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country  is  sweet;  but  in  London  it  is  forlorn  indeed. 
So  you  see  all  things  conspire  to  make  this  a  very 
animated  composition. 

My  health  has  not  been  so  good  this  spring  as  during 
the  past  winter  and  summer ;  for  this  there  is  "  a  needs 
be."  But  though  I  believe  these  continued  warnings  to 
be  good  and  necessary,  yet  fear  seems  to  have  an  un- 
favourable influence  upon  my  mind  ;  inasmuch  as  I  am 
apt  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  prayer  that  is  rendered 
more  fervent  than  usual  by  an  apprehension  of  danger. 
I  feel  regret  unspeakable  in  looking  back  upon  those 
past  years  of  health  and  vigour  that  were  devoted  to 
self-pleasing.  And  yet  is  there  not  "all  consolation," 
and  consolation  for  all,  in  the  unqualified  offers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  its  declarations? — 
"  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins,  which  are  many, 
are  forgiven  thee:" — what  needs  one  more  than  this? 
and  surely  nothing  less  will  do— not  at  least  for  those 
who  are  obliged  by  some  threatening  disease  to  realize 
their  own  mortality,  and  to  look  at  eternity,  as  those 
who  are  in  sound  health  cannot  see  it.  In  comparing 
the  temperature  of  my  feelings  with  yours,  I  was  dis- 
couraged :  yet  I  know  that  religion  does  not  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  mind,  any  more  than  of  the  body. 
In  you,  ardent  and  energetic ;  in  me,  languid  and 
phlegmatic,  it  would  never  assume  the  same  appear- 
ances. They,  however,  are  doubtless  the  happiest 
Christians  the  constitution  of  whose  minds  is  the  most 
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favourable  to  the  life  of  religion.  But  I  feel  that  these 
considerations  will  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  me, 
seeing  that  "  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  to  abound 
in  us  also." 

Monday  Morning, 
I  heard  yesterday  three  good  sermons.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
That  in  the  evening  by  a  plain  Methodist  preacher ;  the 
best,  I  thought,  of  the  three — that  is,  the  most  to  the 
grand  purpose  of  preaching.  Why  do  we  not  hear  such 
sermons  oftener?  Some  ministers  appear  to  be  under 
an  unaccountable  infatuation ;  as  if  they  were  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  come  to  the  point; — as  if  every  subject 
connected  with  religion  were  to  be  discussed  in  pre- 
ference to  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  all ; — as  if 
they  would  rather  direct  their  hearers  to  any  surrounding 
objects  than  immediately  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  How  little  do  they 
consider  the  disappointment  they  occasion  to  those  of 
their  congregations  who  go,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
hungering  for  "  the  bread  of  life  " — who  need  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gospel ! 

TO  MISS  MARIANNE  HORNE. 

Ongar,  June  *ith^  1819. 
If  the  frequency  of  my  letters  bore  any  proportion  to 
the  value  I  set  upon  yours,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  friend, 
you  would  be  weary  both  of  them  and  of  me.  Never, 
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since  the  days  of  romance  were  over  with  me  (or  perhaps 
I  might  date  a  little  later  than  that),  never  since  the  ter- 
mination of  a  correspondence  of  unusual  private  interest, 
has  letter-writing  been  in  itself  easy  or  agreeable  to  me ; 
though,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  friendship  with  a  few 
I  love,  I  value  it  as  highly  as  ever.  It  was  extremely 
easy  to  write  at  that  period  of  life,  when  "  realities  ap- 
peared as  dreams,  and  dreams  as  realities."  Oh,  the 
sheets  I  have  despatched  about  absolutely  nothing  !  It 
is  easy,  at  any  time,  to  write  when  interesting  facts  are 
to  be  related,  and  when  hopes  and  fears  are  keeping  the 
mind  in  perpetual  agitation.  But  this  is  rarely  the  case 
during  the  greater  part  of  our  course.  When  the  cur- 
rent of  life  is  seen  near  its  rise — sparkling  amid  rocks 
and  hills,  and  meandering  through  flowery  recesses, — 
it  is  entertaining  enough  to  trace  its  windings ;  but 
when  it  has  reached  the  plain,  and  gUdes  in  a  broad 
and  even  channel  for  many  a  mile,  though  its  incessant 
flow  towards  the  boundless  ocean  may  afford  subject  for 
pensive  reflection,  there  is  little  to  invite  description. 

Thus  I  often  contemplate  my  own  course ; — the  illu- 
sions of  youth  are  completely  over  ;^I  think  there  are 
no  circumstances  that  could  now  cheat  me  into  a  belief 
that  life  is,  or  could  be,  very  different  from  what  I  now 
see  it  to  be.  I  might  indeed  be  more  busy;  and  so 
have  less  leisure  and  inclination  to  moraUze  about  it; 
but  this  would  not  alter  the  case.  "  Then  I  saw  that 
this  also  is  vanity" — is  the  confession  that  must  be 
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extorted  from  every  heart,  as  one  scheme  of  happiness 
after  another  has  had  its  trial.  Perhaps  it  was  after 
some  similar  experience  that  David  said — "I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness."  When  we 
have  felt  that  nothing  else  can  satisfy  the  mind,  then 
we  are  constrained  to  look  to  the  Fountain  of  happiness. 
♦  *  *  It  is  not  strange  that  the  wicked  should  go 
on  in  their  wickedness ;  but  is  it  not  strange  that 
those  who  know  anything  of  religion  should  not  adorn 
it  more?  This  is  the  discouragement  Yet  perhaps 
there  are  many  "  hidden  ones,'*  who,  unknown  to  their 
fellow-Christians,  are  living  near  to  God,  while  those 
who  stand  foremost  in  the  church  are  content  "  to  follow 
Christ  afar  off."  *  ♦  *  i  rejoice  to  hear  from  a 
mutual  friend  that  you  are  actively  engaged  in  doing 
good.  There  is  something  stimulating  in  reading  Paul's 
salutations  to  the  good  women  of  his  acquaintance ; — 
he  evidently  singles  out  those  for  especial  notice  who 
were  most  active  and  zealous  in  good  works — "  Priscilla, 
his  helper  in  Christ  Jesus" — "Mary,  who  bestowed 
much  labour  on  them  " — "  Phoebe,  a  succourer  of  many : " 
while  we  may  imagine  that  his  more  general  remem- 
brance— "  To  all  the  saints  that  are  with  you  " — refers 
to  others,  a  little  resembling  those  modem  professors  of 
Christianity  of  whom  charity  is  bound  "  to  hope  all 
things."  How  pleasant  and  cheering  is  it  to  look  at 
the  few  who  are  not  of  this  doubtful  character;  and 
how  delightful  when  those  who  are  most  dear  to  us 
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give  us  this  pleasure  !  *  *  *  This  increase  of  piety 
m  our  dearest  friends  is  real  prosperity ;  and  when  we 
think  prosperity  of  any  other  kind  very  desirable,  we 
forget  ourselves,  and  view  the  world  with  the  worldling's 
eye.    ♦   *  * 

TO  MRS.  WEBB  (MISS  ELIZABETH  MARCH). 

Ongar,  September  14M,  1819. 
♦  *  *  I  truly  rejoice  with  you  in  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  another  of  those  most  dear  to  you 
walking  in  the  truth.  This  is  family  prosperity.  How 
weak  is  our  faith  when  we  suffer  anxiety  for  any  other 
kind  of  success  to  exceed  the  desire  for  the  endless 
happiness  of  those  we  love ;  and  how  little  do  we  feel 
like  Christians,  when  we  are  surprised  and  mortified  to 
see  them  encountering  those  trials  and  disappointments 
which  we  know  to  be  the  most  usual  and  effectual  means 
of  promoting  spiritual  life.  I  have  just  received  an 
account  of  the  severe  trial  of  one,  of  whom,  judging 
as  the  world  judges,  one  should  say  that  severe  affliction 
was  not  needed.  But  God  sees  not  as  man; — those 
whom  He  loves  best  He  ordinarily  chastens  most,  that 
they  may  be  "  seven  times  refined."  "  To  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  that  he  may  have  abundantly."    ♦  ♦  * 

Poor  Mrs.  ,  what  an  unhappy  life  hers  must  be ! 

unspeakably  more  unhappy  than  it  would  be  if  she  were 
wholly  destitute  of  that  "  httle  religion,"  as  it  is  called, 
that  she  has !   To  see  age  tenaciously  clinging  to  the 
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receding  world,  is  the  most  melancholy  and  disgusting 
sight  this  evil  world  presents.  *  *  *  In  so  small 
a  society  as  that  with  which  we  are  connected,  her  zeal, 
for  want  of  stimulus,  is  apt  to  sink  into  total  torpor. 
In  this  respect  there  are  advantages  in  living  in  a  large 
town,  where  the  zeal  of  the  few  keeps  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  many  from  freezing.  I  feel  heavily  the  peculiar 
responsibility  that  attaches  to  me  as  a  single  woman, 
remembering  that  of  such  it  should  be  said  that  "  she 
careth  for  the  things  of  the  Lord ;  '*  while,  partly  from 
indolence,  and  partly  from  a  sort  of  infelicity  in  dealing 
with  others,  I  am  too  apt  to  recoil  from  those  very  duties 
which  seem  to  lie  most  in  my  way.  "She  hath  done 
what  she  could,"  is  a  sentence  which  often  strikes  pain- 
fully on  my  conscience.  It  is  high  praise,  and  what 
sacrifice  can  be  too  great  to  deserve  it  ?   *   *  * 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

VISITS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  PROM  ONGAR. 

Three  or  four  years  were  thus  passed  at  home  by  my 
sister,  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  domestic  and  religious 
duties ;  interrupted  only  by  occasional  visits  to  her 
friends.  During  this  time,  the  slow  progress  of  her 
complaint  kept  her  mind  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  and 
deterred  her  from  attempting  to  execute  some  literary 
projects  which  had  often  employed  her  thoughts.  Be- 
sides keeping  up  her  correspondence  with  her  friends, 
and  writing  the  papers  before  mentioned,  she  com- 
posed, I  believe,  nothing  but  the  fragment  entitled 
"  Philip ; "  and  two  or  three  pieces  expressive  of  per- 
sonal feeling. 

Besides  the  delicate  and  declming  state  of  her  own 
health,  my  sister's  thoughts  were  much  occupied  by 
the  continued  illness  of  her  father.  During  these 
times  of  domestic  affliction  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  abstract  her  attention  from  present  interests.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1820  she  attended  him  to 
Margate;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  beloved 

VOL.  I.  CO 
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parent  surmount  a  disorder  which  had  long  threatened 
his  life. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Jane  again  left  home,  to 
visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gilbert.  She  continued  at  Hull 
more  than  four  months;  in  which  time  she  made  ex- 
cursions to  York  and  Scarborough.  In  this  visit  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  general  society  more 
than  at  any  former  time.  Yet  it  was  but  for  an  hour 
that  the  flattering  attentions  she  often  received  abroad 
ever  drew  away  her  thoughts  from  the  domestic  circle 
within  which  her  heart  reposed. 

The  following  letter  belongs  to  this  time  : — 

York,  April  zoih^  1821. 

My  dear  Family, 

*  *  I  set  off"  at  noon  on  Monday,  from  Hull, 
in  the  steamboat  for  Selby;  from  whence,  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  I  took  the  coach  for  York.  It  was 
a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  I  enjoyed  it  much. 
The  Minster  is  indeed  overpowering.  Robert  Hall, 
who  lately  saw  it,  says,  all  the  angels  in  heaven  could 
not  have  built  it.  After  that,  the  Quakers'  humble 
Asylum  interested  me  most.  We  are  just  now  going 
to  hear  the  Romish  Service  in  a  nunnery.  To-morrow 
Cecil  and  I  propose  to  return  by  the  coach  and  steam- 
packet  to  Hull;  as  on  the  following  day  is  the  grand 
Sunday-school  anniversary,  for  which  Ann  and  I  have 
written  the  enclosed  hymns ;  and  they  have  presented 
us  with,  so  many  copies,  that  we  thought  we  might 
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Save  ourselves  the  expense  of  printing  if  they  chose  to 
us6  any  of  them  at  our  own  anniversary.  Mr.  Pritchett's 
house  is  close  to  Micklegate  Bar,  where  the  pole  on 
which  the  Duke  of  York's  head  was  stuck  is  still  visible. 
Every  turn  here  is  interesting.    ♦   ♦  ♦ 

Saturday t  on  board  the  Steant'Packet, 
A  pleasant  day.  Cecil  and  I  left  York  this  morning, 
after  a  very  pleasant  visit  The  service  at  the  nunnery 
was  exceedingly  interesting.  There  are  about  thirty 
nuns ;  and  we  saw  them  at  the  close  of  the  service — it 
being  Good  Friday — all  kneel  around  the  altar,  while 
the  priest  showed  to  each  a  piece  of  the  cross,  in  a 
silver  box.  Their  dress  and  movements  were  most 
graceful  and  interesting. 

This  excursion  appeared  so  much  to  have  improved 
her  general  health,  that  there  seemed  reason  to  believe 
that,  as  long  as  her  mind  could  be  agreeably  occupied, 
without  too  much  excitement,  her  complaint  might  re- 
main in  a  quiescent  state.  In  this  hope,  her  many 
kind  friends  in  Yorkshire,  Devon,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  warmly  urged  her  to  pass  her 
time  in  successive  visits  among  them.  She  felt  deeply 
the  kindness  of  these  invitations;  and  believed  also 
that  this  frequent  change  of  scene,  and  these  social 
pleasures,  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  means 
to  promote  her  recovery.  But  she  determined  rather 
to  remain  at  home. 

c  c  2 
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This  determination,  I  have  reason  to  know,  was  in- 
fluenced chiefly  by  a  regard  to  her  religious  interests ; 
for  she  had  felt,  with  regret  and  fear,  the  effects  of  con- 
tinued external  excitements,  in  diverting  her  attention 
from  objects  of  supreme  importance.  She  trembled  at  the 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  her  highest  hopes ;  she  wished 
now  to  call  home  her  thoughts,  and  to  converse  with 
her  own  heart,  without  interruption.  Such  were  the 
motives  which  she  repeatedly  avowed  to  those  with 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  converse  confidentially, 
when  urged  to  avail  herself  of  the  kind  invitations  of 
her  friends, — "  I  find,"  she  often  said,  "  that  hanu  is  the 
place  that  suits  me  best" 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  fi*ee  and  deliberate  preference 
of  the  interests  of  the  soul  to  those  of  this  life,  that 
she  returned  to  seclusion,  and  to  the  offices  of  Christian 
charity,  when  she  had  every  facility  and  strong  motives 
for  pursuing  a  different  course. 

The  house  at  Marden  Ash,  near  Ongar,  in  which 
my  father  had  lived  eight  years,  being  at  this  time 
let,  with  the  farm  to  which  it  belonged,  he  removed 
from  it  to  a  house  which  he  purchased  in  the  town. 
This  new  abode,  although  altogether  more  commodious 
than  the  last,  was  so  much  less  suited  to  my  sister's 
tastes,  that  she  felt  many  regrets  at  the  removal,  and 
it  evidently  increased  the  depression  of  her  spirits  j  and 
thus  hastened  the  progress  of  her  disorder. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1821,  attended  by  one 
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of  her  brothers,  and  a  nephew,  she  visited  Margate, 
where  she  placed  herself  under  a  new  medical  direction ; 
and  with  the  view  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  course  of 
remedies  recommended,  she  passed  the  following  winter 
months  near  London,  where  she  could  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  constant  advice.  The  months  passed  in 
this  way  gave  her  the  pleasure  of  daily  intercourse  with 
a  new  friend,  to  whose  kindness  and  Christian  counsels 
she  thought  herself  deeply  indebted.  At  this  time,  her 
opinion  of  her  own  case  had  become  decidedly  un- 
favourable ;  though  still,  when  alarming  symptoms 
abated,  she  admitted  the  hope  of  recovery.  The  state 
of  her  mind,  under  these  circumstances,  was  neither  so 
tranquil  as  she  wished,  nor  so  much  agitated  as  those 
who  knew  the  timidity  of  her  disposition  had  feared  it 
would  have  been. 

Her  feelings  are  described  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
from  which  the  following  passages  are  extracted.  After 
informing  her  sister  of  the  unfavoiurable  opinion  of  her 
case,  which  had  been  given  by  two  surgeons  whom  she 
had  lately  consulted,  she  says, — 

"  You  may  judge,  then,  dear  Ann,  what  my  expecta- 
tions are,  when  I  calmly  and  steadily  view  my  present 
circumstances.  Of  late,  too,  I  have  felt  my  general 
health  more  affected  than  hitherto.  But  it  requires 
much  utterly  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  recovery;  with 
God  nothing  is  impossible.  "  Besides,  it  is  really  difficult, 
while  occupied  with  the  usual  pursuits  of  life,  and  while 
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able  to  go  in  and  out  much  as  usual — ^it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  probability  of  death  at  hand.  But  it  comes 
strangely  across  me  at  times  when,  forgetting  it,  I  have 
been  planning  as  usual  for  the  future.  Then  a  dark 
cloud  overshadows  me,  and  hides  all  earthly  concerns 
from  my  sight,  and  I  hear  the  murmuring  of  the  deep 
waters.  I  expect  I  shall  have  deep  waters  to  pass 
through — already  I  feel  the  sting  of  death,  but  am  not 
without  hope  that  it  may  be  taken  away." 

Though  the  hope  of  recovery  continued  to  agitate  her 
mind,  still  her  principal  anxiety  related  to  her  hope  of 
the  better  life.  The  doubts  that  at  times  distressed  her 
took  their  rise,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  high  notions 
she  had  formed  of  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  life. 
Of  the  way  of  salvation,  as  a  free  and  full  provision  of 
mercy,  she  seemed  to  have  a  clear  apprehension;  but 
she  had  long  believed,  that,  from  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficiently explicit,  particular,  and  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  law  of  Christ,  as  given  to  us  in  His  discourses, 
the  Gospel  is  extensively  and  fatally  abused  in  the  pro- 
fessedly Christian  world ;  and  she  trembled  lest  the 
flatteries  of  self-love  should  delude  herself  into  a  similar 
presumption. 

It  will  be  seen  from  her  letters  with  how  much 
pleasure  she  listened  to  those  preachers  with  whom 
the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  the  principal  subject,  and  who,  following 
the  example  of  the  Apostles,  make  the  freest  oflfer  of 
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this  salvation  to  their  hearers.  But  still  she  listened 
with  jealousy  to  the  glad  tidings  thus  proclaimed,  unless 
constantly  accompanied  with  a  fearless,  distinct,  and 
uncompromising  exposition  of  the  parallel  truth,  that 
"  every  one  shall  receive  according  to  his  works."  Her 
frequent  expressions  were  such  as  these — "I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  way  of  salvation — ^it  lies  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  appeals  with  the  force  of  truth 
to  every  heart  that  is  humbled  by  the  conviction  of 
personal  guilt  But  those  who  shall  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  free  salvation,  and  who  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  stand  before  the  throne,'  are  those  who  on 
earth  are  meet  for  heaven,  by  being  truly  like  Christ  : 
and  am  I — are  the  mass  of  those  of  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  well — are  they  like  Christ  1 " 

Entertaining  such  views,  my  sister  was  often  distressed 
with  the  apprehension  that  there  are  indeed  "  few  who 
shall  be  saved ; "  and  not  being  able  to  class  ^herself 
among  the  few  whose  eminent  holiness  of  temper  and 
of  life,  and  whose  abounding  labours  in  the  Lord,  dis- 
tinguish them,  beyond  doubt,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
she  was  long  unable  to  admit  the  comfort  of  assiu-ed  hope. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  state  of  mind, 
and  of  the  justness  of  those  views  which  were  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  I  have,  at  all  events,  believed  it  to  be  right  to 
mention  them. 

Jane  had,  in  consequence  of  peculiar  circumstances, 
become  deeply  concerned  for  the  orphan  family  of  a 
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deceased  friend.  Her  anxiety  on  their  behalf  prompted 
her  to  address  them,  collectively,  in  the  following 
letter:— 

TO    MISS   SARAH   MEDLAND,   AND   HER   SISTERS  AND 
BROTHERS. 

Ongar,  August  \^  1822. 

*  *  *  As  my  time  is  limited,  I  cannot  devote  much 
of  it  to  subjects  of  inferior  moment,  but  must  address 
myself  at  once  to  that  which  is  all-important,  and  in 
which  all  other  advices  are  included.  But  in  treating 
this  subject  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  addressing 
those  who,  like  you,  are  continually  reminded  of  its 
importance,  both  by  private  and  public  instructions; 
to  whom,  therefore,  every  argument  is  familiar,  and 
must  appear  common-place.  Nor  would  I  be  thought 
to  infer,  by  any  remarks  I  may  make,  that  your  minds  are 
not  already  impressed,  more  or  less,  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  But  from  experience  I  know  what  need 
there  is  of  being  incessantly  quickened  and  roused 
afresh ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  word  from 
a  comparative  stranger  has  more  effect  than  the  same 
thing  suggested  by  a  familiar  voice. 

But  now  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  nor  how  to 
find  language  to  reach  the  heights  and  depths  of  this 
boundless  subject.  No  language,  indeed,  can  do  this ; 
and,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  Scriptures  no  attempt  is 
made  beyond  the  most  plain  and  simple  statements, 
but  which  are,  on  that  very  account,  the  more  striking. 
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What,  for  instance,  could  the  utmost  powers  of  language 
add  u)  force  to  that  question,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul 
And,  my  dear  fiiends,  there  is  very  great  danger,  not- 
withstanding all  the  warnings  and  admonitions  we 
receive — there  is  very  great  danger  of  losing  our  souls ! 
It  is  so  easy  to  pass  on  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another 
—  from  youth  to  age — with  good  intentions  towards 
religion,  and  with  a  common  respectable  attention  to 
it,  without  once  coming  to  the  point—- without  once 
tasting  the  happiness  of  a  good  hope,  or  enjoying  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  making  a  full  surrender  of  our 
hearts  and  lives  to  God.  Multitudes  of  the  professors 
of  religion  thus  live  and  thus  die ;  making  their  comfort 
and  prosperity  in  this  life  their  chief  object  of  pursuit, 
and  pa)dng  only  so  much  attention  to  religion  as  they 
deem  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  eternal  destruction. 
But  this  is  not  Christianity,  such  as  the  Scriptures 
describe  it ;  and  it  is  surprising  that,  with  the  Bible  in 
their  hands,  any  person  can  make  so  great  a  mistake 
about  it  If  God  has  not  our  hearts^  we^  are  not  His  : 
He  will  accept  nothing  less.  If  our  aflfections  are  not 
in  heaven^  we  shall  never  reach  it.  1  remember  that, 
during  my  youth,  I  was  for  many  years  greatly  dis- 
couraged, and  almost  in  despair  at  last,  on  this  ac- 
count ;  feelmg  the  impossibiUty  of  bringing  my  earthly 
mind  to  prefer  spiritual  things — to  love  God  better  than 
the  world.    At  length,  in  a  letter  from  a  pious  friend. 
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I  was  reminded  that  this  great  work,  though  impossible 
to  me,  was  easy  to  Him ;  and  that  He  had  promised 
to  do  it  for  all  who  ask.  From  that  time  my  difficulties 
began  to  yield.  I  saw  how  absurd  it  was  to  doubt  the 
promises  of  God;  and  that  it  was  in  respect  to  these 
very  difficulties  that  He  says,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  : " 
so  that  I  began  to  see,  with  unspeakable  joy,  that  the 
hardness,  reluctance  and  earthliness  of  my  heart  were 
no  real  obstacles,  provided  that  I  did  but  apply  to 
Him  for  a  cure.  Yes,  to  cast  ourselves  entirely  on 
God,  to  do  all  for  us,  in  the  diligent  use  of  means,  is 
the  sure,  the  only  way,  to  obtain  the  benefit  But  it 
is  surprising  what  reluctance  there  is  in  the  mind  to  do 
this,  and  how  ready  we  are  to  try  every  other  means 
first;  especially  we  are  unwilling  to  come  by  a  simple 
act  of  faith  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  accept  from  Him 
a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  our  nature,  although 
there  is  no  other  way.  How  much  labour  is  often 
lost  for  want  of  this.  Come  to  Him,  my  dear  friends, 
and  "  He  will  not  cast  you  out : "  He  declares  He 
will  not.  And  come  as  you  are.  It  is  Satan's  con- 
stant artifice  to  persuade  us  that  we  must  wait  till  we 
are  fit  to  come.  And  as  this  faith  that  believes  and 
lives,  however  simple,  is  the  gift  of  God,  pray  incessantly, 
importunately,  till  you  receive  it 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  convinced  already  that  delay, 
neglect,,  or  indifference,  in  religion,  is  the  greatest  folly, 
the  deepest  cruelty  we  can  practise  towards  ourselves, 
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as  it  respects  our  interests  in  the  future  world.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  so  as  to  this  world  too.  I  have  seen 
something  more  of  life  than  you,  and  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see  that  promise  in  numerous  instances  ful- 
filled, that  "  they  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
have  other  things  added  to  them,  in  a  more  especial 
and  desirable  way  than  those  who  make  them  the 
primary  object  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  taking  the 
whole  of  life  together,  the  most  pious  and  devoted 
persons— such  as  made  an  early  and  complete  surrender 
of  heart  and  life  to  God — ^have  most  real  prosperity  and 
success  in  this  world,  as  well  as  infinitely  more  enjoy- 
ment of  earthly  good.  But  really  this  is  a  point  scarcely 
worth  proving,  when  the  interests  of  a  boundless  fiiturity 
are  concerned  j  yet,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  illusions 
of  "the  father  of  lies"  to  persuade  persons  that,  in 
becoming  decidedly  religious,  they  must  sacrifice  the 
choicest  pleasures  of  life,  and  that  God's  ways  are  not 
"ways  of  pleasantness,"  it  is  desirable  to  expose  the 
falsehood.  All  the  real  and  reasonable  enjoyments  of 
life  are  entirely  compatible,  not  only  with  an  ordinary 
profession  of  religion,  but  with  the  highest  spirituality 
of  mind ;  and  are  greatly  sweetened  by  it,  if  kept  in 
their  subordinate  place :  and  as  for  the  rest,  the  gaiety, 
the  vanity,  the  evil  tempers,  the  restless  desires  of  a 
worldly  heart,  its  selfishness  and  frowardness,  and  all  those 
indulgences  which  are  forbidden  to  us,  they  are  as  cer- 
tainly destructive  of  our  true  interests  and  happiness 
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here,  as  of  our  eternal  happiness.  Of  this  truth,  expe- 
rience too  late  convinces  the  most  successful  votaries 
of  the  world.  But  let  us  rise  above  these  lower  con- 
siderations ;  the  question  is,  Are  we  desirous  to  secure 
the  salvation  of  our  souls?  And  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  a  steady  thought  on  eternity  without  being  so.  Then 
let  us  take  the  Bible  for  our  rule,  and  never  rest  till 
we  have  a  Scriptural  foundation  for  our  hope ;  nor  till 
our  life,  as  well  as  our  creed,  is  conformed  to  its  pre- 
cepts and  examples.  Allow  me  then  to  mention  those 
means  which  are  most  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
this  happiness. 

To  use  means  is  our  part ;  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
i)art ;  and  if  we  will  not  even  do  this,  it  shows  that  we 
are  not  at  all  in  earnest  on  the  subject  I  will  mention, 
then,  as  the  first  and  the  last — as  that  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  our  making  any  progress  in  religion — daily^ 
constant^  private  prayer,  I  am  aware  that  where  this 
habit  has  not  been  formed  very  early,  there  may  be  a  sort 
of  awkwardness  and  false  shame  felt  in  the  commence- 
ment of  it  in  a  family ;  but  it  is  false  shame,  which  a 
little  effort  will  conquer,  and  a  short  time  entirely  re- 
move. I  believe  you  know  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  recommended  this  practice  to  you,  if  not  already 
adopted ;  and  now  I  cannot  feel  satisfied  without  doing 
so ;  for  if  ever  I  was  sure  that  I  was  giving  good  advice, 
I  am  sure  of  it  in  this  instance  ;  and  I  will — I  must — 
most  earnestly  request  your  attention  to  it  Perhaps 
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some  of  you  might  reply  that,  seldom  feeling  inclined 
to  prayer,  it  would  generally  be  a  formal  and  heartless 
service ;  but  this  is  the  very  reason  why  it  must  never  be 
neglected.  This  reluctance  to  spiritual  engagements  is 
what  the  best  of  Christians  have  to  combat  with,  and  it 
can  only  be  overcome  by  prayer.  If,  then,  you  were  to 
wait  till  you  are  of  yourselves  so  disposed,  depend  upon 
it,  you  would  pass  through  life  and  plunge  into  eternity 
in  a  prayerless  state;  and  although  you  may  often 
engage  in  private  devotion  with  little  feeling,  and  no 
apparent  benefit,  y^t  there  is  one  certain  advantage 
gained  by  it,  namely,  that  the  habit  is  strengthened  ;  and 
as  we  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  God  has  made  us  so, 
He  requires  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  important  advan- 
tages. If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another 
among  the  many  privileges  of  a  religious  eilucation  for 
which  I  feel  thankful,  it  is  the  having  been  trained,  from 
my  early  years,  to  retire,  morning  and  evening,  for  this 
purpose.  I  found  that  a  habit  thus  early  and  strongly 
formed,  was  not  easily  broken  through,  notwithstanding 
all  the  vanity  of  my  youthful  years ;  and  however  much 
I  have  to  lament  the  abuse  of  it,  yet,  if  ever  I  have 
known  anything  of  religion,  it  is  to  the  closet  that  I  must 
trace  it;  and  I  believe  that  universal  experience  testifies 
that  our  comfort  and  progress  in  the  divine  life  are 
entirely  regulated  by  the  punctuality  and  fervour  of  our 
engagements  there:  There  is  no  need  that  the  exercise 
should  be  tedious;  a  short  portion  of  Scripture  read 
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with  thought,  and  a  few  simple  sentences  uttered  with 
the  whole  heart,  are  far  preferable  to  a  much  longer 
address,  in  which  the  same  heartless  phraseology  is  con- 
tinually repeated.  But  as  your  desires  enlarge,  so  will  your 
petitions ;  and  the  more  you  are  in  earnest,  the  less  liable 
you  will  be  to  fall  into  hackneyed  and  formal  expressions. 

There  is  another  practice  which,  next  to  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  I  have  found  most  profitable ; — 
I  mean  reading  once  every  day,  at  the  time  either  of 
morning  or  evening  retirement,  a  few  pages  of  some 
pious  book — selecting  for  this  purpose,  not  the  light 
productions  of  the  day,  but  the  writings  of  the  most 
eminently  useful  and  impressive  authors.  Christian 
biography,  also,  is  peculiarly  profitable.  This  custom 
need  not  add  more  than  ten  minutes  to  the  time  of 
retirement ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  very  best 
means  for  retaining  a  daily  impression  of  serious  things. 
Habit,  also  (try  it  for  one  month,  and  see  if  it  is  not  so), 
will  render  this  pleasant,  even  though  it  should  seem 
irksome  at  first  If  you  will  excuse  my  entering  into 
such  minute  particulars,  I  will  add,  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous time  for  the  purposes  I  have  recommended  is 
not  that  of  retiring  for  the  night ;  drowsiness  will  generally 
invade  us  then  ;  besides,  few  young  people  can  be  quite 
alone  at  that  time,  and  a  prayer  said  by  the  bedside,  with 
a  companion  present,  is  not — I  might  almost  say,  cannot 
be — personal  prayer.  It  is  a  good — I  will  call  it  a  blessed 
custom — for  a  family  to  disperse  to  their  respective 
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places  of  retirement  half  an  hour  before  supper.  Nor 
is  it,  you  must  be  aware,  from  my  own  experience  alone 
that  I  recommend  it ;  for  it  is  a  practice  which  I  know 
to  be  strictly  observed  by  all  my  pious  friends,  and 
which  I  have  remarked  in  every  serious  family  in  which 
I  ever  visited.  As  to  the  morning,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  it  should  take  place  before  breakfast,  as  afterwards 
it  interferes  with  other  duties,  and  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  quite  neglected.  Besides,  it  is  as  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  body,  as  of  the  soul,  to  rise  at  least  early 
enough  for  such  a  purpose.  I  fear  I  shall  tire  you,  and 
will  mention  but  one  other  thing,  and  that  is,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  particular  improvement  of  Sabbath 
evenings,  as  the  time  most  suitable  for  longer  retirement 
and  deeper  thoughtfulness  than  the  engagements  of  other 
days  will  admit. 

My  dear  friends,  be  not  contented  with  low  aims  and 
small  attainments  in  religion  : — they  are,  indeed,  fearful 
signs  of  insincerity ;  or,  at  best,  proceed  from  a  merely 
slavish  fear  of  the  consequences  of  quite  neglecting  it. 
Oh,  do  aspire  to  something  beyond  an  ordinary  reputable 
profession  of  it !  Here  ambition  is  sanctified.  Deter- 
mine to  number  yourselves  among  the  happy  few ;  and 
do  not  be  discouraged  by  difficulties,  nor  think  it  too 
much  for  you  to  attain.  It  is  not  humility,  but  inac- 
tivity and  despondency,  that  leads  us  to  think  so.  God 
will  give  us  all  the  grace,  and  strength,  and  ability,  we 
really  desire  and  ask  for. 
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And  let  me  affectionately  recommend  you  early  to 
seek  to  be  engaged  in  some  sphere  of  active  usefulness. 
Doing  good  is  the  most  excellent  means  of  getting  good. 
There  is  no  mistake  greater  than  to  suppose  that  we  are 
sent  into  the  world  only  to  attend,  however  industriously, 
to  our  own  personal,  or  even  family,  interests.  Love  to 
our  neighbour  demands  our  active  exertions  in  his  be- 
half ;  and  we  are  all  required,  more  or  less,  "  to  go  and 
work  in  the  vineyard."  We  have  all  a  talent  entrusted 
to  us ;  and  what  shall  we  say  when  our  Lord  comes,  if 
we  have  not  improved  it  ?  Did  you  never  remark,  in 
reading  Romans  xvi.,  how  St.  Paul,  in  his  salutations, 
particularizes  those  who  were  most  zealously  engaged  in 
good  works  ? — "  Phoebe,  a  servant  of  the  church,  and  a 
succourer  of  many ; " — "  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  his  helpers 
in  Christ ; " — "  Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labour  on 
them  ; " — "  Persis,  who  laboured  much  in  the  Lord ; " — 
while  he  passes  over,  with  a  slight  remembrance,  or  notes 
with  censure,  others  who  "  minded  only  their  own  things, 
and  not  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's."  It  must  have 
been  gratifying  to  have  been  thus  distinguished  by  the 
Apostie ;  but  oh !  how  much  more  so  to  be  approved  by 
Him,  who  for  our  good  requires  these  services  from  us  ; 
and  to  hear  Him  say  at  last,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant ! "  We  should  suffer  no  day  to  pass 
without  thinking  of  and  acting  for  that  day  when  we 
shall  be  "  judged  according  to  our  works,"  as  the  only 
evidences  of  our  faith ;  and  very  encouraging  is  that  kind 
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and  considerate  expression  of  our  Lord,  concerning  a 
poor  woman,  showing  that  He  is  no  hard  master,  and 
not  unreasonable  in  His  requisitions — "  She  hath  done 
what  she  could."  But  how  few  of  us  deserve  this  praise ! 
I  am  persuaded  you  would  find  useful  activity  one  of  the 
best  preservatives  against  the  innumerable  temptations 
to  which,  as  youth  advances,  you  will  be  exposed.  How 
many  young  persons  have  blessed  God  that  ever  they 
were  led  to  engage  in  Sunday-school  teaching  !  It  profit- 
ably occupies  that  time  which,  if  wasted  in  frivolity  and 
indulgence,  leads  to  the  worst  consequences ;  and  in 
teaching  others,  a  double  blessing  often  descends  upon 
the  teacher. 

But  in  engaging  in  active  usefiilness,  especially  when 
we  are  required  to  associate  with  others,  there  are  evils 
to  be  guarded  against ;  and  we  must  be  clad  with  the 
impenetrable  armour  of  Christian  simplicity  and  meekr 
ness,  in  order  to  avoid  them.  We  may  have  to  encounter 
those  who  are  officious,  unreasonable,  monopolizing, 
ambitious,  and  overbearing ;  and  if  any  similar  tempers 
are  indulged  in  ourselves,  continual  contention  must 
ensue.  The  only  way  is  to  rise  superior  to  those  petty 
jealousies  and  inferior  motives  \  to  do  good  for  its  own 
sake  alone ;  to  persevere  in  a  quiet,  forbearing,  yielding 
line  of  conduct,  which  never  fails  to  disappoint  and 
weary  out  the  most  troublesome,  at  last.  And  even  if 
any  should  say  to  us,  however  unjustly,  "Friend,  go 
down  lower,"  our  wisdom  and  happiness  is  to  submit 
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with  a  good  grace,  and  cheerfully  to  labour  in  a  humbler 
sphere.  That  temper  and  conduct  which  is  called 
"  spirited "  in  asserting  our  rights,  and  maintaining  our 
consequence,  is  as  unwise  and  impolitic  as  it  is  unchris- 
tian-like. Nothing  forms  so  truly  great  and  dignified  a 
character  as  "  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ." 

But  with  regard  to  our  conduct,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  we  cannot  mistake,  if  we  will  but  follow  the 
precepts  of  Scripture,  in  their  plain  and  literal  sense. 
This  is  too  much  neglected,  strangely  neglected,  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  make  the  Bible  their  rule.  If  we 
had  no  other  directions  whatever  for  our  conduct  than 
those  contained  in  that  beautiful  chapter,  Romans  xiL,  it 
would  make  a  heaven  of  earth,  were  they  but  attended  to. 
It  is  an  excellent  chapter  to  read  very  often,  and  deeply 
and  daily  to  study.  It  would  make  a  little  paradise  of 
any  society  or  family  where  its  spirit  was  imbibed  ;  and 
after  all,  it  is  at  home — in  the  bosom  of  our  families,  in 
our  daily  and  hourly  tempers  and  conduct,  that  we  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  practising  holy  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  Christ  Keeping  these  command- 
ments, which  "  are  not  grievous  " — though  we  are  prone 
to  think  they  are,  till  we  try — implies  a  continual  exer- 
cise of  self-denial ;  and  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  make 
no  such  sacrifices — that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
denying  ourselves,  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  following 
Him  at  all;  for  those  who  do  must  bear  some  cross. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  in  the  very  sound  of  this 
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word  self' denial  which  alarms  our  indolence ;  self-indul- 
gence, pride,  and  wilfulness  are  the  greatest  enemies  to 
our  peace  and  happiness;  and  one  day's  experience  is 
enough  to  show  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are  resisted 
and  mortified,  we  are  comfortable,  tranquil,  and  happy. 

May  God  bless  you  all,  and  lead  every  one  of  you 
safely  through  this  dangerous  world,  to  His  eternal  rest  I 
This  is  the  earnest  hope,  and  will  be  the  frequent  prayer 
of  your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend,  j 

To  the  young  lady  who,  as  the  eldest  of  the  same 
orphan  family,  sustained  some  responsibility  in  relation 
to  her  sisters  and  brothers.  Miss  Taylor  writes : — 

Onoar,  June  *jth^  1823. 
*  *  *  Do  you  remember  the  remark,  that  the 
reason  why,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the  female 
reigns  have  been  most  prosperous,  is  that  women, 
feeling  their  own  insufficiency  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government,  have  been  more  ready  than  kings  to  depend 
upon  the  advice  and  assistance  of  wise  and  able  coun- 
sellors) Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  in  female  reigns 
we  have  been  governed  by  men;  while  kings  have  often 
allowed  themselves  and  their  kingdom  to  be  governed 
by  women.  Certainly  as  much  wisdom  and  prudence 
may  be  shown  in  the  choice  of  advisers,  as  even  in 
determining  important  affairs  ourselves.  But  above  all, 
my  dear  friend,  your  safety  and  wisdom  will  be,  to  ask 
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counsel  of  the  Lord ; "  and  that  not  only  in  a  general 
way,  but  with  a  firm  and  steady  dependence  on  Him,  to 
do  what  you  ask  of  Him ;  and  this  will  not  be  to  order 
things  in  any  particular  way  that  you  feel  most  anxious 
for,  but  to  overrule  them  so  as  He  knows  to  be  best  for 
you.  "  Commit  your  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
direct  your  paths  ; "  but  I  daresay  you  are  already  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  your  own  heart  to  know  that  it  is 
no  easy  thing  to  do  this  unreservedly.  We  are  prone 
secretly  to  dictate  to  His  Providence,  instead  of  feeling 
an  entire  resignation  to  it.  I  will  venture  to  add  one 
more  particular  recommendation;  and  that  is,  that  in 
the  choice  of  persons  to  advise  you  in  your  future 
domestic  arrangements,  you  will  select  those  only  who, 
in  addition  to  worldly  prudence,  are  qualified  by  the 
most  decided  piety  to  counsel  you. 

I  remember,  several  years  ago,  a  very  wise,  kind,  and 
good  man  said  to  me,  that  as  a  general  rule  (though 
certainly  not  without  exceptions)  it  will  be  found,  when 
we  have  a  choice  to  make  in  regard  to  our  affairs,  that 
the  decision  which  is  least  agreeable  to  our  inclinations 
IS  most  conducive  to  our  ultimate  welfare.  This  remark 
I  have  never  forgotten ;  and  I  have  often  since  proved 
the  justness  and  utility  of  it,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
severity.  I  quote  it  to  you  with  less  hesitation,  because 
I  know  that,  in  any  arrangements  in  which  the  pleasures 
and  relaxations  of  young  persons  are  concerned,  I  am 
always  disposed  to  lean  to  the  side  of  indulgence,  to  a 
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degree  which  I  have  often  been  blamed  for.  This  I  tell 
you,  that  you  may  not  too  hastily  conclude  my  opinions 
in  such  matters  to  be  stem  or  rigid.    *   *  * 

To  the  second  daughter  of  this  family  she  addressed 
several  letters,  from  among  which  the  following  is 
selected : — 

TO  MISS  £.  MEDLAND. 

OngaR,  D€tember  1823. 

My  dear  Elizabeth, — 

It  is  only  the  thought  of  your  being  too  busy  to 
attend  to  anything  but  the  business  in  hand,  that  has 
prevented  my  writing  before,  to  welcome  you  into  the 
new  house;  or,  perhaps,  if  I  had  followed  the  dictates  of 
my  own  feelings,  and  consulted  yours,  I  should  rather 
have  condoled  with  you  on  forsaking  the  old  one.  I  can 
guess  what  feelings  have  been  uppermost  with  you  in 
every  interval  of  bustle ;  and  though  not  in  fact,  yet  in 
thought,  I  have  paced  with  you  through  the  deserted 
rooms — sympathising  with  you  in  the  remembrances  they 
awaken.  I  am  no  stranger  to  local  attachments,  and 
I  respect  them  in  others,  as  indications  of  better  feelings. 
The  trees,  the  walks,  the  walls,  that  seem  so  dear,  are 
chiefly  so  as  they  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  those 
we  love,  to  whom  they  have  been  equally  familiar. 
Sorrow  in  parting  with  these  objects  is  therefore  an 
amiable  regret;  and  it  will  be  felt  in  proportion  as 
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home,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  quiet  pursuits,  have  been 
loved  and  enjoyed.  Co^-per  has  sanctioned  such  feel- 
ings in  addressing  his  mother's  picture  : — 

"  Where  once  we  lived,  our  name  is  heard  no  more ; 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  our  nursery  floor,"  &c 

But,  my  dear  girl,  while  I  sympathise  with  your 
sorrow,  and  more  than  that,  love  you  for  it,  yet  you  know 
I  would  not  encourage  its  unrestrained  indulgence.  The 
proper  and  effectual  antidote  to  every  undue  and  morbid 
indulgence  of  regret  is  to  be  found  in  the  cheerful  per- 
formance of  the  daily  recurring  duties  of  life  ;  which,  by 
the  wise  appointment  of  Providence,  prevent  brooding 
melancholy,  while  they  do  not  tend  (like  the  relief 
sought  in  amusements  and  society)  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
genuine  feeling.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

The  youngest  brother,  then  at  school,  she  addressed 
as  follows,  three  months  only  before  her  death  : — 

Ongar,  January  1824. 

Dear  John, — 

Ever  since  you  first  went  to  K  ,  I  have  felt  a 

wish  to  write  to  you,  but  have  deferred  it  to  this  time, 
thinking  that  letters  from  your  friends  might  be  most 
acceptable  during  the  vacation,  on  account  of  the  little 
disappointment  you  have  undergone  in  not  retiuning 
home.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  how  cheerfully 
you  submitted  to  the  decision  of  your  fiiends  respecting 
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this ;  the  consciousness  of  which  will,  I  am  sure,  afford 
you  much  more  solid  satisfaction,  than  if  you  could 
have  prevailed  on  them  by  childishly  pleading  to 
return. 

I  have  also  heard,  with  very  great  pleasure,  the  good 
accounts  that  have  reached  your  sisters  respecting  your 
conduct  at  school ;  and  hope  that  you  will  feel  a  lau- 
dable ambition  to  maintain  this  good  character.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  set  out  well  while 
there  is  the  stimulus  of  novelty  to  excite  us,  than 
steadily  to  persevere  in  a  good  course.  Yet  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  nothing  short  of  such  steady  per- 
severance in  well-doing,  will  avail  anything  to  your  real 
advantage ;  and  it  is  this  alone  that  truly  merits  praise. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  guard  too  carefully  against  the 
first  small  temptations  that  may  present  themselves,  of 
whatever  kind;  if  these  are  yielded  to,  others  more 
powerful  will  quickly  follow ;  and  thus,  for  want  of  a 
little  timely  effort,  every  good  resolution  may  eventually 
fail.  "  He  that  despiseth  small  things  shall  fall  by  little 
and  little."  You  are  now  old  enough,  dear  John,  to 
reflect  seriously;  and  let  me  advise  you  to  endeavour 
to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  your  own  disposition, 
in  order  to  correct  what  may  be  amiss ;  and  whatever 
you  discover  to  be  the  fault  to  which  you  are  most 
liable,  and  the  temptation  by  which  you  are  most  easily 
overcome,  there  set  a  double  guard,  and  resist  them  as 
your  worst  enemies. 
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It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  education,  that  pupils  who  show  most 
quickness,  and  make  most  progress  in  their  studies, 
are  the  least  worthy  of  praise  in  other  and  more  im- 
portant respects.  Now,  dear  John,  do  not  let  this  be 
your  case ;  never  be  content  with  half  a  character,  but 
be  still  more  ambitious  to  distinguish  yourself  for  obe- 
dience, gentleness,  kindness,  and  a  resolute  resistance  to 
all  that  you  know  to  be  wrong,  than  for  any  mental 
attainments,  remembering  that  cleverness,  unconnected 
with  goodness,  proves  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing. 

On  the  other  hand,  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  diligently  improving  your  present  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  knowledge.  How  valuable  know- 
ledge is,  and  how  glad  you  will  be  of  it  in  future  life, 
you  can  scarcely  at  present  imagine;  and  be  assured, 
no  time  will  ever  arrive  when  Ae  business  you  have 
now  to  attend  to  can  better  be  done,  even  if  it  could 
be  done  at  all.  But  it  has  truly  been  said,  that  time 
and  opportunities  lost  in  one  period  of  life,  can  never 
be  recovered  in  another,  because  every  portion  of  life 
is  fully  occupied  with  its  own  proper  engagements ;  so 
that  what  is  lost  through  negligence  in  childhood  or 
youth,  is  lost  irrecoverably.  Now  the  only  way  to 
make  real  proficiency  in  learning  of  any  kind,  is  to 
acquire  a  Jove  of  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  this  may 
always  be  done  by  taking  pains.  Never  be  contented 
with  merely  getting  through  your  daily  tasks  in  order 
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to  escape  fines  and  punishments.  No  boy  of  sound 
sense,  and  of  a  strong  mind,  will  need  to  be  governed 
by  such  motives :  he  will  find  a  pleasure  in  that  daily 
round  of  business,  which,  to  the  sluggish  or  trifling,  is 
all  toil ;  and  those  difficulties  which  discourage  and 
disgust  the  idle,  do  but  stimulate  the  diligent  to 
S;reater  efibrts. 

But,  my  dear  John,  let  me  still  more  urgently  entreat 
you  not  to  suffer  either  business  or  pleasure  to  divert 
your  mind  firom  what  you  know  is  all  important.  Oh 
do  not  indulge  that  foolish  and  false  idea,  that  the  great 
concerns  of  religion  may  be  put  off  to  a  fixture  day ! 
Do  but  try,  and  you  will  find  that  "the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is "  indeed  "  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  that 
they  who  seek  Him  early ^  enjoy  His  peculiar  favour  and 
blessing  on  all  the  pursuits  and  events  of  life ;  and  you, 
bereaved  as  you  are  of  early  friends,  how  much  more 
than  you  can  possibly  at  present  imagine,  do  you  need 
God  to  be  your  Father,  and  the  Guide  of  your  unpro- 
tected youth!  Study  His  will,  then,  by  constantly 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  seek  Him  for  yourself  by 
earnest  prayer,  and  be  assured  you  will  not  seek  in 
vain.  I  will  not  apologize  for  not  writing  you  an 
entertaining  letter;  since  it  is  the  desire  I  feel  for 
your  truest  good,  that  induces  me  to  fill  it  with  such 
plain  advice,  persuaded  that  you  will  not  only  receive 
it  kindly,  but  peruse  it  with  attention  and  serious 
thought    You  have  heard  how  much  your  sister  and 
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I  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  visit  you 
while  we  were  at  Bedford ;  the  bad  weather  rendered 
it  quite  impossible.    Believe  me,  dear  John, 

Your  affectionate  Friend. 

I  have  found  a  letter  dated  the  day  after  the  above, 
and  it  is  almost  the  last  written  by  my  sister,  who  from 
this  time  became  incapable  of  maintaining  her  usual 
epistolary  intercourse  with  her  friends. 

TO  MISS  MARIANNE  HORNE, 

Ongar,  January  IJ/A,  1824. 
♦  *  *  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  continued  pro- 
sperity; and  am  not  surprised  that  the  pressure  of 
so  important  a  charge  should,  at  times,  depress  your 
spirits ;  nor  that  even  your  happiest  seasons  should  be 
clouded  by  the  distraction  of  mind  consequent  upon  it ; 
especially  while  it  is  yet  new  to  you.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, advantages  in  a  life  of  leisure  which,  if  duly  im- 
proved, would  tend  greatly  to  heighten  the  happiness  of 
the  Christian  life.  But,  considering  what  our  depraved 
nature  is,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  will  not 
be  improved.  So  that,  if  I  might  so  speak,  I  believe 
the  chances  are  greater  of  making  spiritual  progress  in  a 
life  of  activity,  or  even  of  bustle,  than  when  the  mind  is 
left  at  leisure  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  indulge  its  morbid 
propensities. 
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I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  planning  so  pleasant 
a  scheme  as  that  of  my  visiting  you  at  Manchester. 
I  will  not  say  it  can  never  be;  yet  I  cannot  indulge 
the  expectation  of  my  health  permitting  me  to  undertake 
so  long  a  journey.  I  have  been  very  much  indisposed 
for  many  weeks  past,  with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism, 
which  has  greatly  confined  me  to  the  house,  and  affected 
my  general  health.  From  this,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  I 
am  slowly  recovering;  but  in  other  respects,  I  cannot 
boast  of  improvement ;  yet  the  chastisements  with  which 
I  am  visited  are  still  lighter  than  my  expectations ;  and 
how  muf  h  lighter  than  my  deserts  !  I  am  endeavouring, 
but  with  small  success,  **to  forget  the  things  that  are 
behind,  and  to  press  forward."  But  oh,  how  little  can 
affliction  in  itself  do  to  produce  spiritual  affections ! 
I  feel  this ;  and  that,  without  the  grace  of  God  to  help 
me,  all  these  rendings  from  life  and  earthly  happiness 
will  be  in  vAin. 

*  *  *  I  have  lately  taken  a  final  leave  of  Mrs. 
Wenham,  the  friend  of  my  happier  days :  it  was  but  a 
short  interview;  but  we  had  time  to  take  a  hasty  and 
impressive  retrospect  of  the  past ; — of  life,  such  as  we 
had  each  found  it;  and  to  compare  our  early  ex- 
pectations with  those  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
at  present  placed.  The  moral  was  obvious — "This  is 
not  our  rest"    ♦    ♦  ♦ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LAST  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH. 

The  last  two  letters  have  anticipated  the  course  of 
the  Memoir;  and  to  this  I  now  revert.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  James 
Hinton,  of  Oxford,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
July,  Jane  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  death 
was  not  to  visit  the  family  with  a  single  blow ;  and 
this  foreboding  was  not  falsified,  for,  in  the  following 
November,  another  uncle,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  (the 
editor  of  Calmet),  was  removed ;  and  in  a  few  months 
more,  her  own  death  took  place. 

With  the  hope  of  at  least  recruiting  her  spirits,  my 
sister,  accompanied  by  her  brother  and  a  young  friend, 
visited  Margate  once  again;  where  she  passed  the 
month  of  October  tranquilly  and  pleasantly:  on  her 
retxim  she  went  to  Bedford,  and  availed  herself  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Obey  and  Weston ;  the  feelings  of 
the  moment  she  has  expressed  in  the  lines  written  on 
visiting  Cowper's  garden.  Her  return  from  Bedford 
took  place  at  the  time  of  an  extraordinary  inundation ; 
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and  she  was  exposed,  with  the  young  friend  who  ac- 
companied her,  to  considerable  peril  in  the  journey. 

At  this  time  she  was  so  far  exempt  from  suffering,  or 
any  positive  inconvenience  from  the  disease  that  was 
preying  upon  her  constitution,  and  her  ordinary  comfort 
was  so  little  impaired,  that  she  took  her  part  in  the 
common  engagements  of  life,  with  scarcely  any  apparent 
diminution  of  her  wonted  activity  and  animation.  In 
these  respects,  she  was  indeed  remarkably  favoured  by 
the  goodness  of  God;  for,  to  the  last,  her  sufferings 
were  only  those  consequent  upon  extreme  debility. 
The  local  disease  insensibly  prevailed  over  the  strength 
of  her  constitution,  with  littie  external  show  of  its 
progress,  and  with  scarcely  any  positive  pain.  This 
exemption  from  suffering  was  noted  by  herself  and  her 
family,  as  calling  for  lively  gratitude. 

The  event  might  probably  have  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, had  not  new  symptoms  been  induced  by  acci- 
dental  exposure  to  cold.  On  the  21st  of  November, 
my  sister  went  to  London  to  take  leave  of  one  of  her 
most  intimate  friends,  who  was  then  preparing  to  leave 
England.  This  interview,  it  was  known  by  both  parties, 
must  terminate  an  intercourse  of  long  standing,  and  of 
unusual  tenderness  and  confidence  :  the  meeting  was 
therefore  protracted  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow 
my  sister  to  return  to  Ongar  the  same  day.  Being 
unable  to  procure  a  coach,  she  and  her  friend  took 
boat  at  Lambeth,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded 
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as  far  as  London  Bridge,  through  a  chilly  rain.  This 
exposure  produced  general  pains,  which  from  that  time 
continued  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  her  suffering, 
and,  apparently,  of  the  rapid  decay  of  her  strength. 

Notwithstanding  her  extreme  weakness,  she  still  con- 
tinued to  attend  public  worship ;  and  even  to  teach  her 
class  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  last  time  of  her  doing 
so  was  on  the  4th  of  January.  She  went  to  the  chapel 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  whom,  after  teaching  the 
children  the  usual  time,  she  took  to  a  window  over- 
looking the  burial-ground ;  and,  pointing  to  a  spot 
opposite,  said, — **  There,  Betsy,  that  is  where  my  grave 
is  to  be."  The  same  afternoon,  a  funeral  sermon  was 
preached,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  highly- 
esteemed  friend — the  mother  of  a  large  family,  whose 
death  had  very  deeply  affected  her.  She  looked  at  the 
weeping  family,  and  deliberately  realized  the  scene, 
50on,  as  she  believed,  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  place, 
when  her  own  family  should  be  the  mourners. 

Either  by  the  too  great  excitement  of  her  feelings  on 
this  occasion,  or  by  her  exposure  to  the  weather,  her 
symptoms  seemed  to  be  aggravated  from  this  time: — 
her  breathing  became  so  quick  and  feeble,  as  to  keep 
her  spirits  in  constant  agitation,  and  almost  to  prevent 
her  joining  in  conversation.  She  still  took  her  place  in 
the  family  circle,  though  it  had  now  become  necessary 
that  she  should  be  carried  from  her  chamber  to  the 
sitting-room. 
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Partly  from  the  impulse  of  that  restlessness  which 
often  attends  a  last  illness,  and  with  the  hope  of 
deriving  at  least  some  alleviation  from  medical  advice, 
she  determined,  in  the  month  of  February,  upon 
spending  a  week  with  some  friends  in  London,  whose 
affection  towards  her  gave  her  the  assurance  that  she 
should  find  all  the  comforts  of  home  in  their  house. 
Though  extremely  distressed  by  the  exertion  of  being 
placed  in  the  chaise,  the  journey  seemed  greatly  to 
revive  her ; — she  in  some  measure  enjoyed  the  society 
of  her  friends,  and  returned  home  in  amended  health. 
She  describes  her  feelings  about  this  time,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  her  sister  : — 

Ongar,  March  24/^,  1824. 

*  *  *  I  hope  the  pleasant  excursion  to  Notting- 
ham will  do  you  both  good.    Give  my  kind  love  to 

C  and  S  ,  of  whom  I  often  think ;  but  I  now 

refrain  from  writing  to  any  one  unless  it  is  absolutely 

necessary.    I  feel  much  obliged  by  Mr.   's  kind 

remembrance  of  me  :  as  to  writing  three  verses,  or  one, 
for  his  album,  it  has  been,  and  is,  quite  impossible. 

You  heard  from  mother  that  I  went  to  town  for 
advice.  I  was  most  kindly  nursed  there  for  a  week, 
and  returned  much  better;  nor  have  I  since  had  a 
return  of  that  tremendous  heaving  of  my  breath,  which  I 
can  compare  only  to  an  inward  tempest.  This  laborious 
breathing,  however,  though  relieved,  has  never  subsided 
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entirely  since  I  first  felt  it,  which  was  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rheumatic  attack.  The  weather  for 
some  weeks  past  has  been  very  unfavourable  to  me.  I 
think  there  is  still  a  hope  that  my  strength  and  appetite 
may  be  restored,  at  least  to  what  they  were,  when  I  am 
able  to  take  the  air,  and  perhaps  to  change  it  But  I 
more  often  think  that  a  gradual  decline  has  commenced  ; 
and  if  you  were  to  see  how  much  I  am  reduced,  you 
would  not  wonder  at  my  forming  such  an  opinion.  My 
bones  indeed  "  look  and  stare  upon  me my  strength, 
too,  fails  me,  so  that  I  cannot  walk  more  than  once  or 
twice  across  the  room  at  a  time,  and  whenever  I  do,  I 
feel  as  if  all  within  me  were  hanging  in  heavy  rags. 
Whenever  the  weather  permits,  I  am  drawn  round  the 
garden,  which  is  a  great  refreshment. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  kindly  I  am  nursed,  and  how 
tenderly  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  for  my  relief  and 
comfort  I  have  also  to  be  thankful  for  being  so  firee 
from  pain:  my  suffering  now  is  almost  entirely  from 
debility,  and  weariness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  but 
what  I  am  most  of  all  thankful  for,  is  that  the  prospect 
of  death  is  less  formidable  to  me,  owing  to  my  having 
more  "  peace  in  believing  and  an  increase  of  this  is 
all  I  want  in  order  to  reconcile  me  to  it  entirely.  I 
often  think,  too,  that  if  I  am  taken  off  by  a  gradual 
decay  I  ought  to  rejoice,  as  being  thereby  rescued  pro- 
bably from  far  greater  suffering  \  but  I  desire  to  leave 
it  all  with  God. 
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I  hope  you  do  not  forget  that  this  summer  is  your 
time  for  coming  to  Ongar.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  it  as  affording  a  hope  of  our  meeting 
once  more,  which  I  am  sure  we  should  both  wish.  We 
do  not  like  the  thought  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  coming  so  far 
south  without  our  seeing  him  ;  could  you  not  both  come 
on  from  Nottingham?  Though,  unless  I  should  be- 
come rapidly  worse,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  come 
when  the  season  is  more  advanced.  Dear  Ann  and 
Mr.  Gilbert,  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  as  I  am 

sure  you  dp.  . 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

Jane. 

Referring  to  this  time,  her  mother  writes : — 

"  What  a  winter  was  the  ensuing  !  Her  disease  baffled 
every  means  that  we  had  recourse  to.  On  the  13th  of 
February  she  went  again  to  London  for  further  medical 
advice,  and  we  were  allowed  to  hope  that  she  might  be 
nufsed  on  for  several  years.  This  hope  we  were  natu- 
rally disposed  to  cherish,  when  after  a  week's  absence 
she  returned,  apparently  improved ;  but  these  flattering 
symptoms  were  of  short  duration  :  her  breathing  be- 
came increasingly  laborious,  as  was  supposed  from  the 
cancerous  disease  having  affected  the  diaphragm  ;  other- 
wise she  suffered  from  the  affected  part  less  pain  than 
is  usually  felt  under  this  disease. 

"  On  the  Saturday  previous  to  her  death  the  physician 
visited  her,  and  now  finally  extinguished  our  hopes,  and 
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at  the  same  time  hinted  that  her  dissolution  was-  very 
near :  this,  as  we  had  not  expected  it  so  soon,  was  a 
severe  shock.  She  evidently  discovered  by  our  coun- 
tenances the  state  of  the  case,  but  forbore  to  ask  any 
questions.  She  was  not  confined  to  her  bed  a  single 
day,  but  was  brought  down  in  the  arnis  of  her  brother 
Isaac  and  placed  on  the  sofa." 

Neither  Jane  herself  nor  her  family  fully  apprehended 
the  now  near  approach  of  death ;  some  degree  of  delu- 
sion is  very  frequent  in  such  cases,  and  in  this  the 
flatteries  of  hope  were  strengtliened  by  that  calnmess 
and  fortitude,  and  reluctance  to  receive  any  assistance 
she  could  possibly  dispense  with,  which  in  great  mea- 
sure concealed  the  progress  of  her  decline ;  and  also  by 
the  undiminished  vigour  of  her  mind,  and  the  unabated 
interest  she  took  in  everything  with  which  she  was  wont 
to  be  concerned. 

Though  she  had  at  this  time  become  incapable  of 
long-continued  religious  exercises,  yet,  to  the  last  day 
of  her  life,  the  stated  times  of  retirement  were  observed 
by  her.  Usually  in  the  evening,  by  her  request,  her 
brother  read  to  her  some  portion  of  Scripture,  and  a 
few  pages  of  Bennett's  "  Christian  Oratory,"  a  book  she 
highly  valued.  On  these  occasions  her  conversation, 
though  not  elevated  by  the  language  of  unclouded 
hope,  frequently  contained  the  expression  of  a  humble 
and  growing  trust  in  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Saviour. 
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Happily  for  herself,  my  sister's  imagination,  which 
throughout  her  life  had  been  too  much  alive  to  ideas  of 
terror,  seemed  in  a  great  degree  quelled  by  the  languor 
of  disease.  Thus  her  mind  was  relieved  from  those 
unreal  fear§  which  otherwise  might  have  possessed  her 
thoughts  in  the  near  prospect  of  death.  Still,  occasion- 
ally, she  seemed  to  be  contending  with  what  she  ac- 
knowledged to  be  terrors  of  the  imagination  only. 
"Oh!**  she  would  say,  "the  grave !— the  grave  is  dark 
and  cold.  But  surely,  even  to  the  wicked,  there  is  no 
suffering  in  the grave'^  For  some  time  she  seemed  much 
distressed  by  an  apprehension  that  her  remains  might 
be  disturbed  after  burial  \  but  from  this  fear  she  was 
relieved  by  an  explicit  promise  that  such  precautions 
should  be  taken  as  should  render  such  disturbance  im- 
possible. For  the  most  part,  however,  the  higher  and 
the  real  interests  of  the  future  life  occupied  their  proper 
place  in  her  thoughts ;  and  whatever  other  anxieties 
might  harass  her  for  a  moment,  she  quickly  returned 
to  this  sentiment, — 

**  If  gin  be  pardoned,  I'm  secure  : 
Death  has  no  sting  besides.*' 

For  months  past  she  had  been  wishing  to  transcribe 
her  will,  with  a  view  of  amending  it  in  some  particulars, 
but  had  deferred  doing  so  in  the  hope  of  a  return  of 
strength,  which  might  make  her  more  equal  to  the  task ; 
but  feeling  now  her  powers  of  body  rapidly  declining, 
EE  2 
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she  roused  herself  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  and  in  a 
way  quite  characteristic  of  herself ;  for  it  was  always 
some  endeavour  to  promote  the  comfort  or  interests  of 
those  she  loved  that  called  forth  the  vigour  of  her  mind. 
She  was  therefore  supported  (April  5  th)  at  her  desk,  and 
continued  writing  with  evidently  a  very  painful  effort 
for  more  than  an  hour :  she  completed  her  task  in  the 
three  or  four  following  days.  I  may  just  take  the  occa- 
sion to  say  that  in  the  disposal  of  her  affairs  she  was 
guided  by  the  most  exact  impartiality,  acting  consis- 
tently with  the  principle  she  had  often  warmly  pro- 
fessed, and  which  is  so  rarely  regarded — that  there  can 
be  no  more  right  to  do  wrong  (by  indulging  capricious 
preferences)  in  making  a  will  than  in  any  other  trans- 
action of  life. 

Though  the  least  exertion  had  now  become  distress- 
ingly painful,  her  mind  was  so  perfectly  collected  that 
the  transcript  of  her  will  was  made  without  errors,  and 
the  parts  in  which  it  differed  from  the  original  were 
expressed  with  her  wonted  perspicuity:  she  also,  the 
same  afternoon  in  which  she  completed  her  task,  entered 
some  payments  in  her  accounts,  as  well  as  the  daily 
memorandums  in  her  pocket-book,  which  are  completed 
to  the  Thursday  before  her  death. 

On  Saturday  she  was  visited  by  the  medical  man 
whom  she  had  consulted  when  last  in  London.  She 
was  then,  though  actually  dying,  so  little  aware  of  the 
near  approach  of  death  that  she  asked  his  opinion  of 
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the  practicability  of  her  leaving  home  for  change  of  air. 
After  he  left  her,  however,  recollecting  his  expressions 
and  manner  of  replying  to  her  inquiries,  she  inferred 
the  truth,  and  on  Sunday  plainly  indicated  to  her  family 
that  she  did  so. 

Her  last  Sunday  was  passed  tranquilly  :  several  times 
in  the  course  of  it  she  exerted  her  utmost  strength  to 
converse  with  her  mother,  into  whose  mind  she  endea- 
voured to  pour  that  consolation  which  she  knew  would 
be  much  needed.  In  the  evening  she  conversed  sepa- 
rately with  her  father  and  brother;  and  to  them,  as 
before  to  her  mother,  she  professed  her  settled  hope  of 
heaven.  To  the  latter  she  said,  "I  am  now  quite 
happy,  as  happy  as  my  poor  frame  will  bear." 

On  Monday  she  came  down  stairs  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  was  calm  in  spirit,  seeming  distressed  only  by  in- 
creased debility.  During  the  morning  she  conversed 
for  some  time  with  her  brother,  who  received  her  dying 
wishes  and  injunctions,  and  an  emphatic  expression  of 
affection,  which  will  ever  sound  fresh  in  his  recollection 
as  if  heard  but  yesterday.  In  the  afternoon  she  resolved 
to  make  a  last  effort  to  finish  a  letter  to  her  young 
friends  in  London.  For  this  purpose  her  brother  sup- 
ported her  in  his  arms,  for  she  was  now  utterly  unable 
to  sustain  herself;  her  affectionate  earnestness  to  ex- 
press to  them  her  deep  concern  for  their  highest  interests 
cost  her  an  effort  that  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  has- 
tened her  dissolution.    It  is  as  follows  : — 
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Ongar,  April  \Uh^  1824. 

My  VERY  DEAR  FrIENDS, 

I  must  no  longer  wait  till  I  am  more  able  to 
write,  as  every  day  I  become  weaker ;  though  I  know 
it  will  give  you  pain,  yet  I  must  tell  you  that  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  these  few  lines  are  the  last  I  shall 

ever  be  able  to  send  you.    I  am  very  ill ;  Mr.   

came  yesterday  to  see  me,  and  I  assure  you  he  thinks 
me  so.  It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  a  change  in  the 
weather  may  revive  me ;  but  I  am  now  so  weak  that  I 
think  there  is  as  much  to  fear  as  to  hope  from  the 
warm  weather.  However,  that  I  leave  ;  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  be  informed  as  often  as  needful  how 
I  go  on  to  the  last,  and  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you, 
for  though  I  cannot  write  I  can  read  a  letter.  I  thank 
dear  Elizabeth  for  her  last  I  am  now  indeed  too  ill 
to  accept  your  kind  invitation. 

Monday, 

I  fear  I  cannot  finish.  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  if  you 
knew  what  thoughts  I  have  now,  you  would  see  as  I  do, 
that  the  whole  business  of  life  is  preparation  for  death  ! 
Let  it  be  so  with  you.  If  I  have  ever  written  or  spoken 
anything  you  deem  good  advice,  be  assured  I  would,  if 
I  could,  repeat  it  now  with  tenfold  force.  Think  of 
this  when  I  am  gone.  Tell  James  I  hope  he  will  read 
Williams's  Diary,"  and  study  to  become  such  a  charac- 
ter as  a  man  of  business  and  a  Christian.  I  wish  you 
all  to  read  it    My  love  and  best  wishes  to  John. 
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May  God  bless  you  all.  Farewell !  farewell !  dear  S., 
dear  E.,  dear  P.,  dear  J.  ;  farewell.  Yours  till  death, 
and  after  that,  I  hope, 

Jane  Taylor. 

In  the  evening  a  minister  called,  with  whom  she  con- 
versed a  short  time  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  and  confirmed 
faith.  Afterwards  with  her  mother,  in  terms  of  inter- 
mingled affection,  consolation,  and  hope. 

When  carried  upstairs  on  Monday  night,  she  for  the 
first  time  allowed  her  sister  to  do  everything  for  her. 
She  passed  the  night  quietly ;  but  in  the  morning  felt 
herself  unable  to  rise  as  usual  About  ten  o'clock  her 
brother  read  a  psalm  and  prayed  with  her.  Soon  after- 
wards she  was  placed  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  bedside. 
About  the  same  time  one  of  her  brothers  arrived  from 
London  ;  to  him  she  spoke  with  the  most  emphatic 
earnestness,  professing  very  distinctly  the  ground  of  her 
own  hope,  and  the  deep  sense  she  then  had  of  the 
reality  and  importance  of  eternal  things.  Her  voice 
was  now  deep  and  hollow,  her  eyes  glazed,  and  the  dews 
of  death  were  on  her  features ;  but  her  recollection  was 
perfect,  and  her  soul  full  of  feeling.  While  thus  sitting 
up,  and  surrounded  by  her  family,  in  a  loud  but  in- 
terrupted voice,  she  said,  "  Though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
Thou  art  with  me  :  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me.'* 
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Soon  after  she  repeated  with  the  same  emphasis  the 
verse, — 

**  Jesus,  to  Thy  dear  faithful  hand 
My  naked  soul  I  trust ; 
And  my  flesh  waits  for  Thy  command 
To  drop  mto  the  dust" 

Repeating  with  intense  fervour  the  words, — 

•*  Jesus,  to  Thee  my  naked  soul — 
My  naked  soul  I  trust." 

Being  then  placed  in  bed,  all  withdrew  but  her  sister, 
with  whom  she  conversed  for  some  time,  giving  her 
several  particular  directions  with  great  clearness.  She 
then  requested  that  everything  in  the  room  might  be 
put  in  the  most  exact  order ;  after  this  she  lay  tran- 
quilly an  hour  or  two,  seeming  to  suffer  only  from  the 
laborious  heaving  of  the  chest ;  and  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion to  that  effect,  said  she  was  "  quite  comfortable." 

In  the  afternoon  she  observed  her  brother  to  be  writ- 
ing a  letter ;  she  inquired  to  whom  :  being  told  it  was 
to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  was  then  on  her  way  to  Ongar, 
she  gave  her  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  insuring  her 
sister's  meeting  the  letter,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  hasten 
her  arrival.  She  had  just  before  said,  "Well,  I  don't 
think  I  shall  see  Ann  again ;  I  feel  I  am  dying  fast." 

From  this  time  she  did  not  again  speak  so  as  to  be 
imderstood  ;  but  seemed  sensible  till  about  five  o'clock, 
when  a  change  took  place :  her  breathing  became 
interrupted,  still  she  was  tranquil,  and  her  features 
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perfectly  placid.    At  half-past  five  she  underwent  a 
momentary  struggle,  and  ceased  to  breathe. 
Her  mother  says  : — 

"  It  was  my  sad  office  to  close  her  eyes,  an  office 
which,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  should  have 
been  reversed,  yet  if  I  know  myself,  the  acute  feeling 
I  manifested  on  that  occasion  was  not  unaccompanied 
by  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 

"Thus  have  I  conducted  the  reader  to  her  dying 
bed,  who  from  such  a  tranquil  scene  will  be  disposed 
to  say,  *  Let  my  death  be  the  death  of  the  righteous ; 
let  my  latter  end  be  like  theirs.' " 

The  interment  took  place  in  the  burial-ground  of  the 
chapel  at  Ongar,  where  a  simple  monument  has  been 
erected  to  mark  the  spot. 

No  likeness  of  my  sister  exists  which  would  be 
thought  satisfactory  by  those  who  knew  her.  In  truth, 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  of  that  kind  which  is 
the  most  difficult  to  be  seized  by  the  pencil,  for  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  finest  feelings  habitually  veiled 
from  observation.  Her  features  were  delicately  formed 
and  regular ;  her  stature  below  the  middle  size ;  every 
movement  bespoke  the  activity  of  her  mind,  and  a 
peculiar  archness  and  sprightliness  of  manner  gave 
significance  to  all  she  did. 

But  the  truest  image  of  the  writer's  character  will  be 
found  in  her  letters,  which  were  ever  the  genuine  ex- 
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pression  of  her  feelings.  Not  one  of  the  many  of  which 
I  have  had  the  perusal,  betrays  any  attempt  to  write  "  a 
clever  letter she  corresponded  with  none  but  fruftds, 
and  the  intercourse  with  those  she  loved  was  inspired 
only  by  warm  and  generous  affection.  This  may,  indeed, 
be  named  as  the  prominent  feature  of  her  Character, 
for  to  love  and  to  be  loved  was  the  happiness  she  sought 

Once  and  again  in  these  letters  there  are  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  constitutional  irritability  of  her  tem- 
per. This  irritability  was,  however,  more  often  excited 
by  concern  for  the  interests  of  those  whom  she  loved 
than  by  any  other  cause — I  may  say  ne%'er  by  the 
thwarting  of  mere  selfish  wishes.  Her  abhorrence  of 
every  kind  of  pretension,  of  fraud,  and  of  injustice,  was 
indeed  strong ;  and  this  feeling,  added  to  her  piercing 
discernment  of  the  secret  motives  of  those  with  whom 
she  had  to  do,  often  occasioned  her  much  fruitless 
uneasiness,  and  might  sometimes  give  to  her  manner 
an  air  of  constraint ;  for,  to  seem  to  accept  as  genuine 
either  actions  or  words  which  she  suspected  to  be 
spurious,  required  a  degree  of  self  command  of  which 
she  was  hardly  capable. 

In  her  letters  my  sister  frequently  complains  of  the 
languor  and  inertness  of  her  mind ;  but  these  expres- 
sions, without  explanation,  would  convey  a  false  idea  to 
the  reader.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  delicacy  of  her 
constitution,  especially  after  it  was  impaired  by  literary 
labour  and  by  sickness,  rendered  her  liable  to  much 
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languor ;  but  her  disposition  and  her  habits  were 
active  and  diligent  In  whatever  she  undertook  she  was 
assiduous,  persevering,  and  exact  j  and  all  her  exertions 
were  directed  by  a  regard  to  usefulness.  She  was  fond 
of  the  labours  of  the  needle,  as  also  of  every 'domestic 
engagement  Indeed,  so  strong  were  her  tastes  of  this 
kind,  so  completely  feminine  was  her  character,  and  so 
free  was  she  from  that  ambition  which  often  accom- 
panies intellectual  superiority,  that  had  she  early  in  life 
been  placed  in  a  sphere  of  home  duties,  her  talents  would 
probably  never  have  been  elicited. 

The  combination  of  humour  and  pensiveness  be- 
longed in  a  peculiar  degree  to  my  sister's  mind,  and 
gave  a  grace  and  an  interest  to  the  productions  of  her 
pen.  Without  this  union  and  counteraction,  humour  is 
apt  to  become  broad  and  offensive,  and  pensiveness  to 
sink  into  sentimentality  or  dulness.  But  where  it  exists, 
even  when  both  do  not  actually  appear,  the  one  will 
operate  by  a  latent  influence  to  give  point  and  vivid- 
ness to  the  most  sombre  sentiment,  while  the  other 
serves  at  once  to  enrich  and  to  chasten  the  sportiveness 
of  fancy.  To  these  qualities  of  my  sister's  mind  were 
added  a  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in 
nature,  and  a  nice  perception  of  the  characteristic  points 
of  every  object  she  observed. 

In  spontaneous  conversation;  especially  on  some 
matters  of  opinion,  she  might  seem  much  influenced 
by  peculiar  predilections;  but  whenever  she  felt  her- 
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self  responsible  for  the  opinion  she  gave,  and  especially 
when  she  wrote  for  the  press,  her  judgment  was  acute 
and  sound,  and  happily  directed  by  intuitive  good  sense. 
Of  this  excellence,  I  think  her  correspondence  with  her 
friends,  and  the  papers  contributed  to  the  Youths  Maga- 
zifie,  will  furnish  frequent  and  striking  instances. 

Her  poetical  remains  exhibit  a  considerable  versatility 
of  talent.  My  sister  first  wrote  simply  to  express  the 
overflowing  emotions  of  her  heart :  these  pieces  breathe 
tenderness  ;  and  relieved  as  they  are  by  an  elegant  play- 
fulness, give  the  truest  image  of  the  writer's  mind.  It 
was  under  the  guidance  of  a  peculiarly  nice  ear  for  the 
language  of  nature  that  she  accommodated  these  talents 
to  the  difficult  task  of  writing  verse  for  children.  Her 
compositions  of  this  kind  are  for  the  most  part  distin- 
guished by  a  perfect  simplicity  and  transparency  of  dic- 
tion ;  by  brief,  exact,  and  lively  descriptions  of  scenery, 
by  frequent  touches  both  of  humour  and  of  pathos,  and 
by  a  pervading  purity  and  correctness  of  moral  principle.! 

But  her  earlier  compositions  gave  little  promise  of 
that  energy  of  thought,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  force 
of  diction  which  appear  in  the  "Essays  in  Rhyme." 
This  long-latent  vigour  was,  however,  soon  quelled  by 
the  languor  of  sickness :  had  it  been  sustained  a  few 
years,  she  would  probably  have  attempted  some  projects 
with  which  her  mind  was  teeming  at  the  time  when  she 
found  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  literary  occupations. 
Yet  perhaps  her  delicate  frame,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
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shaken  by  disease,  would  not  have  sustained  the  effort 
necessary  to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  with  which 
her  imagination  laboured. 

But  whether  or  not  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose 
that,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  she  might  as 
a  writer  have  moved  in  a  higher  sphere,  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  her  talent  was  most  beneficially  occupied. 
For,  setting  aside  those  of  her  works  which  display  the 
most  genius,  she  has  in  an  unpretending  walk  of  litera- 
ture widely  scattered  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  piety.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  good  fruits  of  her  labours 
shall  endure  and  increase  long  after  those  who  now 
cherish  a  fond  remembrance  of  her  virtues  in  private 
life  shall  have  passed  away. 
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BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  I  WISH  we  were  not  going  this  evening,"  said  Eliza- 
beth ;  **  they  say  Mrs.  Fellows  is  so  clever,  and  so  satirical, 
that  I  shall  be  afraid  of  speaking  a  word." 

"  Dear  now  !  I  am  glad  we  are  going,"  replied  Emily, 
"we  have  heard  so  much  of  Mrs.  Fellows;  and  I  had 
not  thought  about  being  afraid  of  her." 

"  I  trust  of  all  things  they  will  not  ask  us  to  play.  I 
would  not  play  before  Mrs.  Fellows  for  all  the  world," 
added  Elizabeth. 

"1  had  rather  not,  certainly,"  said  Emily,  "and  yet  I 
do  not  think  I  should  mind  it  so  very  much." 

"How  I  envy  you  having  so  much  courage,"  said 
Elizabeth ;  "  I  am  such  a  silly,  timid  creature !" 

VOL.  II.  B 
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It  was  true  that  the  dispositions  of  these  young  people 
differed  essentially:  they  belonged,  indeed,  to  quite 
opposite  types  of  character. 

Emily  was  thoroughly  sincere  :  whatever  she  did,  said, 
or  looked,  was  in  earnest:  she  possessed  the  grace  of 
SIMPLICITY; — a  simplicity  which  appeared  alike  in  her 
virtues,  and  her  faults.  It  was  neither  from  insensibility, 
nor  self-conceit,  that  she  thought  of  her  introduction  to 
this  formidable  lady  with  so  much  composure.  Modest 
people  are  not  the  soonest  frightened. — "  I  wonder  what 
they  will  think  of  me?^  is  not  the  inquiry  of  humility, 
but  of  vanity. 

Now  this  inquiry,  Elizabeth  was  making  perpetually : 
to  speak,  to  move,  to  weep,  or  to  smile,  were  with  her 
but  so  many  manoeuvres,  which  she  was  practising  for 
effect,  and  to  attract  attention.  The  prospect,  the  picture, 
or  the  poem,  which  Emily  admired  with  all  her  heart, 
Elizabeth  admired  with  all  her  eloquence;  too  intent 
upon  exhibiting  her  taste  or  sensibility,  to  be  truly  the 
subject  of  either. 

It  was  this  disposition  to  display,  that  made  her 
anxious  about  the  expected  visit :  Emily  was  going  that 
she  might  see  Mrs.  Fellows ;  Elizabeth,  that  Mrs.  Fellows 
might  see  her. 

From  the  conference  with  her  friend,  Elizabeth  went 
directly  to  her  dressing-room.  She  would  have  given 
away  half  her  ornaments  to  know  whether  Mrs.  Fellows 
wore  ornaments.     As  she  is  a  literary  lady,  I  dare  say 
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she  despises  dress,'*  thought  Elizabeth,  as  she  looked  at 
her  pearl  bracelets ;  and  she  clasped  and  unclasped  them 
several  times ;  but  at  last  put  them  on  in  a  hurry,  because 
there  was  no  time  left  to  deliberate. 

Elizabeth  and  Emily  went  together  to  their  friend's 
house.  Emily  happened  to  take  off  her  glove  in  the 
halL  • "  You  have  no  bracelets  on ! "  said  Elizabeth. 
This  was  a  comparison  she  could  not  bear: — Mrs. 
Fellows  would  think  her  a  mere  doll.  "Wait  one 
moment,"  said  she ;  but  in  snatching  one  of  the  bracelets 
from  her  arm,  it  broke ;  and  the  pearls  wandered  de- 
liberately to  every  comer  of  the  hall.  "  O  your  beautiful 
pearls ! "  said  Emily.  But  just  as  she  and  the  footman 
were  beginning  the  search,  a  rap,  long  and  loud,  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  other  company.  It  was  Mrs, 
Fellows  herself  "  Oh,  never  mind,  never  mind,"  cried 
Elizabeth,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  being  caught  by  a 
learned  lady  in  the  act  of  collecting  beads — "  Thomas 
will  look  for  them."  And,  drawing  on  her  glove  still 
more  eagerly  than  she  had  taken  it  off,  she  hurried  much 
discomposed  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  first  glance  at  Mrs.  Fellows,  when  she  made  her 
appearance,  convinced  Elizabeth  that  this  literary  lady 
was  no  despiser  of  dress ;  and  she  now  regretted  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  her  bracelet. 

Mrs.  Fellows  was  reputed  a  universal  genius :  besides 
excelling  in  all  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  a  well- 
educated  lady,  she  had  studied  botany,  and  chemistry, 
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and  geology.  She  had  written  a  volume  of  sonnets,  and 
a  novel,  and  a  tragedy ;  and  appeared — at  least  among 
the  notables  of  an  obscure  country  town — to  be  a  prodigy 
of  learning  and  genius. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ill-founded  than  Elizabeth's 
expectation  of  attracting  the  attention  of  this  gifled  lady. 
Satisfied  with  being  herself  the  object  of  attention,  and 
engrossed  by  the  display  of  her  own  accomplishments, 
she  had  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  observe  those  of 
others.  She  was  presently  engaged  in  conversation  with 
two  or  three  gentlemen ;  and  the  whole  evening  would 
have  passed  without  Elizabeth's  being  able  to  ascertain 
whether  she  had  once  attracted  her  notice,  if  she  had 
not  happened  to  hear  her  say — after  catching  her  eye  for 
a  moment — "  about  the  height  of  that  young  lady." 

How  much  anxiety  and  vexation  do  they  escape,  who 
mix  in  society  with  a  simple,  unambitious  temper ! 

The  business  which  brought  Mrs.  Fellows  from  town, 
was  to  dispose  of  an  estate  in  this  neighbourhood  to  a 
relation. 

"I  understand  we  shall  have  a  great  acquisition  in 
this  new  family,"  observed  a  lady. 

"  Very  much  so,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Fellows ; 
"  my  cousin  is  a  very  sensible,  clever,  worthy  man ;  and 
educates  his  family  in  a  very  superior  manner." 

"  Any  of  the  young  gentlemen  grown  up  ? "  inquired  a 
matron. 

"  Oh  no ;  the  eldest,  I  think,  is  but  ten  years  old." 
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"  Only  ten  years  old ! "  said  three  young  ladies  in  a 
breath. 

"There  is  a  tutor,  and  a  governess,  I  suppose," 
resumed  the  lady. 

"  No  tutor ;  my  cousin  at  present  superintends  their 
education  entirely  himself :  Mrs.  I^eddenhurst  has  a 
governess,  I  believe ;  but  really  I  can  give  you  very 
little  information  about  them,"  said  she  :  "  I  have  scarcely 
seen  anything  of  them  of  late ;  indeed,  my  cousin  and 
his  wife  have  some  peculiarities,  which  render  them  not 
altogether  so  entirely  congenial  as  one  could  wish."  And 
here  she  changed  the  conversation  ;  leaving  the  company 
in  a  state  of  suspense  about  these  "  peculiarities but  it 
was  not  insupportable  suspense,  because  the  family  was 
expected  in  six  weeks ;  "  and  then  we  shall  know  all 

about  it,"  thought  Mrs.  P  ,  and  Mrs.  M  ^  and 

the  three  Miss  C  *s,  and  old  Mrs.  G  ,  and  young 

Mrs.  G  ,  and  Dr.  W  . 

At  length  it  was  requested  that  Mrs.  Fellows  would 
play.  The  lively  terms  in  which  Elizabeth  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  this  proposal  were  lost  amid  the  general 
din  of  solicitation. 

"What  taste!  what  feeling!  what  execution!"  she 
exclaimed  repeatedly,  during  the  performance. 

When  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Fellows  insisted  that  some 
of  the  company  should  take  her  place. 

Elizabeth  advanced  a  step  or  two  within  the  line  of 
observation. 
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"  Miss  Palmer,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
turning  towards  her  :  but  in  the  meantime  another  lady 
had  been  prevailed  upon. 

"What  an  escape  for  you  !"  whispered  Emily. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Elizabeth  faintly;  "what  an 
escape  !" 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Elizabeth,  as  she  wished 
her  friend  Emily  good  night,  added  in  a  whisper — 

"  How  much  I  am  disappointed  in  Mrs.  Fellows !" 

Elizabeth  and  Emily  were  friends,  as  it  often  happens, 
rather  from  accident  than  congeniality.  They  had  been 
play-fellows  from  their  infancy ;  and  when  they  ceased 
to  play,  they  had  continued  to  associate. 

Emily  was  affectionate ;  and  she  loved  Elizabeth  sin- 
cerely :  Elizabeth  felt  as  much  regard  for  Emily  as  for 
any  one  she  knew :  but  vanity  chills  the  heart ;  and  in 
proportion  as  she  became  conscious  of  the  slightness 
of  her  affection,  she  grew  lavish  in  her  professions  of  it. 
But  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  tastes  and 
dispositions,  there  were  some  respects  in  which  they 
suited  each  other.  Elizabeth  could,  by  no  means,  have 
tolerated  a  friend  who  had  been  taller,  or  fairer,  or  con- 
sidered more  clever  than  herself.  Perhaps  she  was  not 
aware  how  much  of  her  regard  for  Emily,  and  the 
pleasure  she  felt  in  her  society,  depended  upon  her  own 
acknowledged  superiority  in  these  respects. 

Elizabeth  was  now  more  than  nineteen  years  old ; 
Emily  nearly  a  year  younger,  and  most  people  thought 
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"  Elizabeth  Palmer  much  handsomer  than  Emily  Grey." 
They  had  always  lived  among  people  who  allowed  their 
full  value  to  external  advantages ;  and  Elizabeth's  supe- 
riority to  her  friend  was  a  circumstance  entirely  taken 
for  granted  between  them ;  and  the  deference  naturally 
claimed  by  the  one,  was  peaceably  yielded  by  the  other. 

As  for  Emily,  a  companion  who  would  talk,  and  leave 
her  to  think  and  feel  as  she  pleased,  suited  her  better 
than  one  disposed  to  interfere  with  her  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Yet  she  occasionally  sighed  for  something 
more  like  her  own  idea  of  friendship  than  she  had  ever 
found  in  associating  with  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

One  morning,  Elizabeth  and  several  others  called  upon 
Emily.  There  was  now  an  opportunity,  they  said,  of 
going  over  the  house  and  grounds  at  Stokely,  as  it  was 
open  to  the  workmen,  and  a  great  many  people  had 
been  to  see  it 

It  was  a  pleasant  walk  from  the  town:  the  house 
stood  on  a  rising  ground,  and,  embosomed  in  fine  trees, 
was  a  picturesque  object  in  all  directions. 

"What  a  pity  that  such  a  pretty  place  should  be  shut 
up  1"  had  been  said  year  after  year  by  many  a  traveller. 
But  now  everything  indicated  that  inhabitants  were 
expected. 
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"  Let  us  go  over  the  house  first,"  said  several  of  the 
party,  as  they  sprang  nimbly  up  the  steps  to  the  hall- 
door. 

"Take  care  of  the  paint!  young  ladies,"  said  the 
workmen,  as  they  flocked  into  the  halL 

While  they  steered  their  way  among  work-tables  and 
scaffolding,  and  over  heaps  of  shavings  and  saw-dust, 
and  passed  from  one  apartment  to  another,  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  in  various  tones  and  terms  of 
admiration.  "What  a  charming  room  this  is!"  and 
"  what  a  delightful  room  this  will  be  !" 

"What  a  sweet  place  for  a  ball-room!"  said  one, 
bounding  in  upon  a  fine  smooth  floor,  and  humming 
a  few  notes  of  a  country  dance. 

"  If  I  were  Mrs.  Leddenhurst,  I  would  have  this  for 
my  dressing-room,  or  study,  or  something,"  said  another 
as  they  passed  on.  "This  is  exactly  the  sort  of  room 
I  should  like  for  myself,"  cried  a  third.  "  I  wonder 
what  this  is  to  be  ?  I  wish  there  was  somebody  to  tell 
one  what  the  rooms  are  to  be,"  said  a  fourth.  "I 
wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  live  in  such  a  nice  house 
as  this  ?"  exclaimed  a  little  girl.  "  Silly  child  !"  said  her 
sister,  who  was  old  enough  not  to  wonder  aloud. 

They  next  attempted  a  door  which  they  could  not 
open.  "  That  room  is  locked  up,  and  I  can't  part  with 
the  key  upon  any  account,"  said  a  person,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  superintendent 

"  Dear !  I  wonder  what  there  can  be  so  particularly 
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curious  within,"  said  Elizabeth,  looking  through  the 
key-hole. 

"  Nothing  particularly  curious  within ;  they  are  my 
books,  ladies,  which  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  show  you 
when  they  are  in  better  order,"  said  a  gentleman  who  at 
that  instant  appeared  on  the  staircase,  and  passed  on  : 
this  was  said  with  a  graceful  bow,  and  a  very  good- 
natured  smile.  They  were  all  silent  in  a  moment :  and 
stood  colouring,  and  looking  silly  at  each  other  :  for 
when  a  party  of  young  ladies  are  rambling  at  large  over 
an  empty  house,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  silly 
and  impertinent  things  will  be  said ;  and  each  was  now 
tr}'ing  to  recollect  what  she  happened  to  be  saying,  when 
the  stranger  appeared.  Elizabeth  remembered  her  own 
speech  very  distinctly. 

"  It  must  be  Mr.  Leddenhurst  himself,  I  suppose," 
said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh,  you  may  depend  upon  that,  for  you  know  he 
said  my  books,"  replied  one  of  her  companions. 

"  I  thought  he  was  to  go  away  with  Mrs.  Fellows ;  I 
had  no  idea  he  was  here  now,"  continued  Elizabeth,  in 
a  vexed  whisper. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  had  not  been  looking  through 
the  key-hole  ]"  said  another  of  her  friends. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  he  saw  that ;  I  am  certain  he 
could  not  possibly  see  that,"  said  Elizabeth,  sharply. 

"  Well,"  said  Emily,  "  I  believe  we  have  been  all  over 
the  house  now." — So  the  party  returned  quietly  home. 
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approach.  And  now  the  gate  flew  open,  and  they  drove 
straight  up  the  avenue. 

"  What  a  different-looking  place  it  is  to  what  I  ex- 
pected    said  Richard. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy ;  "  but  a  great  deal  prettier." 

While  the  father  listened  to  their  eager  observations, 
Mrs.  Leddenhurst  and  her  .  friend  beside  her  sat  in 
silence.  It  was  not  the  extent  of  the  estate,  nor  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery — but  life,  and  its  vicissitudes,  that 
occupied  her  thoughts,  as  she  drove  up  to  her  new 
residence. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  had  been 
visited  by  most  of  their  neighbours. 

Being  people  of  good  sense  and  discernment,  they 
were  not  particularly  gratified  by  these  specimens  of 
their  new  society :  nevertheless  their  guests  were  received 
with  much  courtesy  and  kindness ;  for  their  good  sense 
was  graced  with  good  breeding,  and  their  discernment 
was  softened  by  benevolence. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ledden- 
hurst were  very  agreeable  people :  and  no  one  had 
detected  the  peculiarities  which  had  been  hinted  at 
They  were  well  dressed,  and  well  bred  ;  they  wondered 
what  Mrs.  Fellows  could  mean.  Emily  was  the  first  to 
unravel  the  mystery. 

On  the  morning  that  she  and  her  father  called.  Miss 
Weston — of  whom  nobody  could  determine  whether 
she  was  "a  friend,  or  the  governess" — ^was  inquiring  if 
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there  were  any  one  in  the  town  who  took  in  needlework. 
Emily  said  there  was  a  young  woman  who  used  to  work 
very  neatly,  but  she  remembered  hearing  of  her  being 
ill,  and  did  not  know  whether  she  could  undertake  it  at 
present ; — "  but  I  will  inquire  about  it  immediately,"  said 
she.  Miss  Weston  said  she  intended  to  be  in  the  town 
the  next  morning ;  and  that  if  she  pleased  they  would 
go  together. 

Emily  was  glad  of  this  proposal ;  for  there  was  some- 
thing'in  Miss  Weston — the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  the  sweetness  of  her  manner — ^that  attracted 
her  attention.  There  was  other  company  in  the  room  ; 
and  they  did  not  sit  near  enough  to  converse  together ; 
but  she  could  not  help  looking  at  her  continually  :  and 
their  eyes  met  so  often,  that  at  last  Emily  felt  quite 
ashamed. 

Miss  Weston  called  the  next  day  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. They  had  to  go  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  ; 
and  during  their  walk  she  engaged  in  such  agreeable 
conversation,  that  Emily  could  not  help  wishing  she 
might  have  Miss  Weston  for  a  friend. 

When  they  arrived  at  Eleanor  Jones's,  her  mother 
opened  the  door — "  Does  your  daughter  take  in  plain 
work,  Mrs.  Jones?"  said  Emily. 

"  Yes,  Miss — that's  to  say,  she  used  to  do,"  said  the 
widow  Jones  ;  "  but  my  poor  child  is  so  ill,  ladies !" 

"  Mother,"  said  a  feeble  voice  from  within,  "  ask  the 
ladies  to  please  to  walk  in." 
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"  Yes,  let  us  go  in,"  said  Miss  Weston. 

They  found  Eleanor  Jones  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a  tall 
arm-chair :  she  looked  extremely  weak  and  ill,  but  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  at  the  entrance  of  strangers ; — she 
spoke  with  difficulty. 

"  If  it  is  not  much  in  a  hurry,  ladies,  I  think  I  could 
undertake  a  little  job,"  said  she,  coughing. 

"I  am  afraid  it  would  fatigue  you  too  much,"  said 
Miss  Weston ;  "  you  appear  very  unwell :  has  your 
daughter  had  advice,  Mrs.  Jones  ]" 

"  The  doctor  as  'tends  the  parish,  ma*am,  he  sent  her 
some  drops  in  the  spring,  but  he  hasn't  been  up  here 
o'  some  time  now— only  the  young  gentleman ;  and  he 
says  the  cough's  of  no  consequence — ^but  dear  me  !  she 
coughs  sadly  o'  nights." 

"Can  she  take  any  nourishing  things?"  said  Miss 
Weston. 

"  Oh,  she's  no  liking  at  all  to  her  meat,  ma'am,"  said 
the  mother :  "  she  takes  nothing  scarce  but  fruit,  and 
such  like,  and  now  the  fruit  is  just  over." 

"  Do  you  think  you  should  like  some  grapes  V\  said 
Miss  Weston. 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  some  grapes  very  much,  I  think," 
said  Eleanor  Jones  ;  "  but  my  wants  are  very  few  now, 
and  I  know  that  all  the  doctors  in  the  world  could  do 
me  no  good — my  time  here  is  very  short." 

"  Oh,  you  will  get  better  soon,  I  hope,"  said  Emily ; 
"  you  must  not  be  so  low-spirited." 
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"  I  am  not  low-spirited,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  very 
happy,  and  if  it  was  not  for  my  poor  mother,  I  should 
not  have  a  wish  or  a  want." 

Emily  looked  rather  puzzled  at  this ;  but  Miss  Weston 
seemed  to  understand  her.  There  was  a  Bible  open 
upon  the  table ;  and  Miss  Weston,  laying  her  hand  upon 
it,  said, — 

"  It  is  this^  I  hope,  that  makes  you  happy ;  whether 
we  are  sick  or  well,  there  is  no  real  happiness  but  what 
is  to  be  found  here.'* 

At  this  the  invalid  looked  up  with  great  animation, 
sa)dng,  "  O  ma*am,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  I  am 
rejoiced  to  think  you  know  that;  yes,  yes,  the  Bible 
made  me  happy  when  I  was  well,  and  now  that  I  am  ill 
and  d)dng,  it  makes  me  still  happier." 

Emily  listened  in  silence  to  the  conversation  which 
now  commenced ;  and  she  was  surprised  and  affected  at 
what  she  heard.  She  had  often  read  in  the  newspaper, 
and  heard  among  her  acquaintance,  about  bearing  a 
long  affliction  with  Christian  fortitude;**  and  about 
"  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven ; "  but  she  now 
heard  sentiments  expressed  which  were  entirely  new  to 
her.  She  was  surprised  that  Miss  Weston  and  this  poor 
girl,  although  entire  strangers,  and  in  very  different 
circumstances,  seemed  so  completely  to  understand  each 
other;  and  to  think  and  feel  so  much  alike  upon  the 
subjects  about  which  they  were  conversing; 

"You  have  talked  long  enough  now,"  said  Miss 
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Weston  at  length,  in  a  kind  voice ;  and  she  took  leave, 
saying  she  would  call  again  to  see  her  in  a  few  days. 

"Miss  Weston,  I  have  a  fevour  to  ask  you/'  said 
Emily,  after  they  had  walked  a  little  way  in  silence. 

"  What  is  that  1" 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  mean,  exactly,"  said  she ; 
"  but  I  did  not  understand  several  things  poor  Eleanor 
Jones  said  just  now;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  my  religion 
must  be  very  different  from  hers ;  would  you  be  so  good 
as  to  explain  to  me  " 

"  My  dear,'*  said  Miss  Weston,  you  could  not  have 
asked  anything  that,  would  give  me  half  so  much 
pleasure." 

Her  countenance,  as  she  said  this,  beamed  with 
benevolence ;  and  there  was  something  so  kind  and 
encouraging  in  the  manner  of  her  speaking,  that  it 
brought  the  tears  into  Emily^s  eyes. 

"  If  I  were  not  such  a  stranger  to  you — "  said  she. 

"We  will  be  strangers  no  longer,"  interrupted  Miss 
Weston;  "let  us  be  friends,  and  talk  to  each  other 
without  reserve :  and  there  is  no  subject  of  so  much 
importance,  none  that  can  afford  such  an  interesting 
topic  for  conversation." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Emily,  "  I  have  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  upon  it,  nor  of  thinking  about  it 
much;  but  I  am  certain  your  religion  must  be  very 
different  from  mine." 

"  You  must  not  call  it  my  religion,"  said  Miss  Weston, 
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smiling ;  "  there  is,  there  can  be,  but  one  true  religion, 
which  is  that  the  Bible  teaches;  and  they  who  most 
clearly  understand,  and  most  consistently  practise  it,  are 
the  wisest  and  happiest  people  in  the  world." 

"  I  read  the  Bible  on  Sundays,"  said  Emily,  "  and  I 
hope  I  have  always  done  my  duty." 

"  That  is  saying  a  great  deal,"  observed  Miss  Weston. 

"  But  I  never  knew  the  Almighty  required  anything 
besides  ] "  continued  Emily. 

"Certainly  He  requires  nothing  more  than  that  we 
should  do  our  duty,"  replied  Miss  Weston;  "but  that 
is  a  very  comprehensive  phrase ;  are  you  sure  you 
entirely  understand  it  1 " 

"  Not  quite  sure,"  said  Emily. 

"  You  have  read  the  Bible,"  continued  Miss  Weston, 
"and  so  have  many  people,  who  yet,  from  pride, 
prejudice,  or  indifference,  never  appear  to  have  under- 
stood its  meaning.  Let  me  advise  you,  now,  to  read 
the  New  Testament  with  great  attention  and  serious- 
ness ;  and,  my  dear,  it  must  be  with  humility :  it  is 
God*s  word :  His  own  message  to  mankind :  and  it 
becomes  us  to  receive  it  humbly  as  His  creatures.  Did 
you  ever  make  it  a  subject  of  earnest  prayer,  that  God 
would  teach  you  to  understand  the  Scriptures  % — Without 
this,  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  making  .some  im- 
portant mistake  about  them ;  for  it  is  in  this  way  that 
He  directs  us  to  study  His  word ;  and  in  which  alone 
He  promises  us  instruction. .  And  when  you  have  read 
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it  in  this  spirit,"  continued  she,  "you  will  be  better  able 
to  judge,  whether  there  is  not  something  in  the  Christian 
Religion  beyond  the  observance  of  outward  forms  and 
duties ;  whether  there  be  any  tendency  in  these  alone, 
to  produce  such  effects  at  the  near  approach  of  death 
as  you  have  just  witnessed ;  the  same  willingness  to 
resign  life,  the  same  peaceful  serenity  at  the  thought  of 
death,  and  the  same  humble  joy  in  the  prospect  of  a 
heaven  of  holiness." 

Emily  listened  with  interest  as  her  friend  proceeded  : 
they  parted  at  the  turning  of  the  road,  having  agreed  to 
renew  the  conversation  in  their  future  visits  to  Eleanor's 
cx>ttage.  She  walked  home,  musing  on  what  had  passed  : 
her  mind  was  affected  and  elevated ;  a  new  world  seemed 
to  have  opened  to  her  view,  notwithstanding  her  very 
indistinct  ideas  as  to  its  nature  and  reality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leddenhiu-st,  as  well  as  their  friend, 
were  intelligent  Christians :  they  knew  religion  to  be  the 
most  important  of  all  concerns,  and  they  uniformly  acted 
as  though  they  believed  it  They  felt  the  disadvantage 
of  coming  to  reside  in  a  neighbourhood,  where  they  had 
reason  to  fear  its  true  nature  was  little  understood  by 
those  with  whom  they  would  be  expected  to  associate ; 
but  the  hope  of  being  useful  reconciled  them  to  the 
circumstance.  There  was  a  general  consternation,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  new  family  at  Stokely  were,  as 
they  called  them,  "quite  Methodists;"  all  marvelled, 
many  murmured,  and  some  mocked.    There  were  a  few 
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poor  and  despised  people  in  this  town  who  had  geneiaUy 
borne  that  or  similar  napaes  :  but  then,  as  a  lady  observed, 
"  It  was  all  very  well  for  that  sort  of  people ;  but  what 
could  induce  such  a  family  as  the  Leddenhursts  to  make 
themselves  so  remarkable,  was  to  her  a  complete  mystery: 
though,  to  be  sure,"  said  she,  "  people  of  property  may 
do  anything." 

Miss  Weston  was  both  a  "friend  "  and  the  "  governess 
— a  friendship  had  subsisted  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Leddenhurst  from  their  early  youth,  which  time  had 
strengthened  and  matured  :  but  it  was  only  of  late  that 
she  had  become  an  inmate  in  her  family.  Though  it 
was  perceptible  to  none  but  accurate  observers  of  feel- 
ings and  faces,  Miss  Weston  was  a  suflferer : — it  is  easy 
to  wear  a  pensive  smile,  but  hers  was  a  smile  of  cheerful- 
ness ;  and  she  was  generally  spoken  of  as  being  "  re- 
markably cheerful." 

As  to  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  only  a  conjecture 
can  be  formed ;  because  Mrs.  Leddenhurst,  who  was 
the  only  person  in  whom  she  had  confided,  never  be- 
trayed her  confidence.  Among  the  numerous  sources  of 
human  woe,  the  reader  may  fix  upon  that  which  to  her 
may  appear  most  difficult  to  endure  with  fortitude  and 
resignation.  One  may  conclude  she  had  lost  her 
friend ;  another,  her  heart ;  and  a  third,  her  fortune ; 
but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  something  very  different 
from  any  of  these. 

Miss  Weston's  idea  of  resignation  was  not  as  one  may 
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see  it  in  the  print  shops — a  tall  figure,  weeping  over  an 
urn  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  ;  it  was,  in  her  opinion,  an 
active,  cheerful,  and  social  principle.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, without  an  eflfort,  that  she  resisted  her  inclination 
to  seek  relief  in  rumination  and  seclusion  ;  but  strength 
of  mind,  that  is,  strength  of  principle,  prevailed.  With* 
out  waiting  to  confer  with  her  inclinations,  she  wrote 
to  her  friend  Mrs.  Leddenhurst,  offering  to  assist  her  in 
the  education  of  her  little  girls. 

"  You  know,"  said  she,  "  how  much  I  love  chiMten, 
and  that  of  all  children  none  are  so  dear  to  me  as  yours. 
I  am  quite  in  earnest,  in  saying  that  I  will  come  and  be 
the  governess  for  whom  you  are  inquiring :  do  not  raise 
needless  scruples ;  some  employment,  that  will  engage 
both  my  time  and  attention,  is  essential  to  me  just  now ; 
and  I  think  T  should  engage  in  the  work  of  education 
with  an  interest  that  would  enable  my  mind  to  recover 
its  self-possession.  Indeed  I  am  impatient  to  forsake 
this  retirement — sweet  and  soothing  as  it  is.  Let  me 
come,  dear  Caroline,  and  exchange  these  dangerous 
indulgences  for  the  more  wholesome  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse  and  useful  occupation." 

Mrs.  Leddenhurst,  who  understood  enough  of  the 
human  heart,  and  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  her 
friend,  to  know  that  her  resolution  was  as  wise  as  it  was 
courageous,  gladly  welcomed  her  to  the  bosom  of  her 
family;  where  she  soon  learned  to  "smile  at  grief," 
without  sitting  "on  a  monument." 

c  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  all  the  young  people  who  had  been  introduced  to 
the  Leddenhursts,  there  was  not  one  whose  appearance 
pleased  them  so  much  as  Emily's.  They  observed  that 
in  some  important  respects  her  education  had  been 
defective ;  but  she  seemed  amiable,  modest,  and  un- 
affected ;  and  possessed  also  of  good  sense,  and  a 
strong  desire  of  improvement,  which  greatly  encouraged 
them  in  their  wishes  to  serve  her. 

They  perceived  that  Elizabeth  was  a  less  hopeful 
subject  than  her  companion :  but  diis  did  not  make 
them  less  willing  to  attempt  her  improvement ;  for  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  shrink  from  a  duty  because  it 
was  unpleasant,  nor  to  despair  of  one  that  was  difficult. 
They  were  both  invited  to  join  the  family  circle  at 
Stokely  as  often  as  they  felt  disposed.  They  were  not 
backward  to  accept  this  invitation ;  and  an  early  evening 
was  fixed  upon  to  pay  their  first  friendly  visit 

Elizabeth  and  Emily  set  off  on  this  occasion  with 
high  expectations  of  gratification  and  enjoyment. 
Hitherto  they  had  only  seen  them  with  other  com- 
pany; "but  now,"  thought  Emily,  "we  shall  be  alone, 
and  be  able  to  enjoy  their  conversation:" — "now," 
thought  Elizabeth,  "we  shall  be  alone,  and  they  must 
take  notice  of  me." 
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On  their  way,  they  met  one  of  the  servants  from 
Stokely,  with  a  basket  of  grapes. 

"  There  goes  a  present  for  somebody :  who  can  it  be 
for,  I  wonder  1"  said  Elizabeth:  "the  Tomkins's — or 
the  Davisons,  perhaps." 

"No,  no,"  said  Emily;  "I  can  easily  guess  who  it  is 
fior — ^poor  Eleanor  Jones,  who  is  so  ill :  I  know  they 
send  her  fruit  or  jellies  every  day." 

"  Well,  very  likely,"  replied  Elizabeth ;  "  for  I  heard— 
but  really  I  can  scarcely  believe  it,  Mr.  Leddenhurst 
looks  such  a  pleasant,  different  kind  of  man — ^they  say^ 
however,  that  he  and  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  were  there  the 
other  day,  and  had  such  a  strange  conversation  1  Oh,. 
I  cannot  remember  half  the  extraordinary  things,  I 
heard  they  said  to  her." 

"  I  know  they  have  been  to  see  her,"  said  Emily, 
**and  that  she  was  very  much  pleased  with  their  con- 
versation ;  I  do  not  think  she  thought  it  strange." 

"  Well,  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  have  no  such  gloomy, 
stupid  doings  to-night !  "  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  Emily,  "  I  have  heard  and  thought 
more  about  religion  since  I  conversed  with  Miss  Weston 
than  I  ever  did  before ;  and  I  really  think  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  prevent  one  from  being  gloomy  and  stupid; 
besides,  do  not  the  Leddenhursts  appear  remarkably 
pleasant  and  cheerful?" 

"  Yes,  in  company ;  you  know  people  must  be  agree- 
able in  company ;  but  I  have  heard  those  over-religious 
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kind  ef  folks  are  miserably  dull  when  they  are 
alone." 

"  Well,  we  shall  «ee,"  said  Emily. 

When  they  reached  Stokely,  and  entered  tiie  room, 
they  found  Miss  Weston  pla)dng  a  lively  tune,  to  which 
the  children  were  dancing  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  They 
were  cordially  welcomed;  and  Emily  felt  very  happy 
as  the  circle  formed,  and  she  took  her  seat  by  the  gide 
of  Miss  Weston.  She  looked  around,  and  saw  none 
but  cheerful  faces ;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  that  kind 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  made  at  a  moment's  warning 
by  the  rap  at  the  door ;  they  looked  as  though  they  had 
been  cheerful  and  happy  all  day  long. 

Elizabeth  appeared  this  evening  dressed  with  taste, 
though  perhaps  rather  over-dressed  for  the  occasion: 
and  this  did  not  pass  unobserved;  for  in  the  simple 
action  of  walking  from  the  door  to  the  chair  there  was 
a  manner  that  asked  for  observation — that  is,  it  was  not 
a  simple  action. 

Mr.  Leddenhurst  was  looking  over  a  review,  "  Poetry ! 
poetry  in  abundance  for  you,  ladies,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
like  it." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  am  passionately  fond  of  poetry,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

**  Passionately  fond,  are  you  ?  Here  is  an  article  then, 
that,  perhaps,  you  will  do  us  the  favour  to  read." 

Elizabeth  readily  complied,  for  she  was  fond  of 
reading  aloud. 
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"  We  select  the  following  passage,"  said  the  injudicious 
critic,  "for  the  sake  of  three  lines,  which  we  are  per- 
suaded no  reader  of  sensibility  will  peruse  without  tears." 

"  No  reader  of  sensibility ! "  thought  Elizabeth  :  but 
how  should  she  discover  for  certain  which  they  were  in 
that  long  quotation  %  To  cry  at  the  wrong  place,  she 
justly  calculated,  would  be  a  worse  mistake  than  not 
crying  at  the  right ;  but  fortunately,  as  she  approached 
the  conclusion,  the  lines  in  question  caught  her  eye, 
considerately  printed  in  italics.  She  read  them  with 
great  pathos ;  and  as  she  read,  tears — two  undeniable 
tears — rolled  deliberately  down  her  cheeks.  Having 
succeeded  in  this  nice  hydraulic  experiment,  she  looked 
at  Emily,  and  observed  with  some  satisfaction  that  on 
her  cheeks  there  was  no  trace  of  tears ;  but  glancing 
round  at  the  rest  of  the  company,  she  felt  rather  discon- 
certed to  see  how  perfectly  composed  everybody  was 
looking. — "Are  they  not  extremely  aflfecting]"  said  she, 
appealing  to  Mrs.  Leddenhurst. 

"  Really,  I  can  scarcely  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Leddenhurst ; 
"I  always  find,  that  nothing  more  effectually  drives 
away  my  tears  than  having  them  bespoke:  pathetic 
touches,  to  produce  their  effect,  should  take  the  reader 
by  surprise,  I  think." 

"  I  question  if  those  lines  could  have  surprised  me 
into  tears,"  said  Mr.  Leddenhurst. 

"  Oh  not  you,  papa !  "  said  Richard,  laughmg ;  "  men 
should  never  cry,  should  they,  if  they  can  help  it  \ " 
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"Neither  men  nor  women  should  ciy,  if  thcf  can 
help  it,"  answered  his  father. 

"  I  can  remember  seeing  papa  cry,  though,"  whispered 
little  Lucy,  "  when  he  was  telling  mamma  how  glad  the 
shabby-looking  gentleman  looked  at  the  sight  of  the 
guinea ;  I  saw  a  tear  in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  just  for 
a  moment." 

Elizabeth  was  so  much  absorbed  by  the  little  vexation 
she  had  just  experienced,  and  by  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain the  precise  construction  that  had  been  put  upon 
her  sensibility,  that  the  conversation  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent turn  before  she  was  aware,  and  she  found  Mr. 
Leddenhurst  in  the  middle  of  a  long  stoiy.  He  had 
travelled ;  and  was  giving  an  account  of  a  night  he 
once  spent  in  a  Laplander's  hut;  which  the  children 
thought  so  very  entertaining,  that  they  often  begged 
their  father  to  tell  it  them  over  again ;  and  they  now 
came  from  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  they  were 
quietly  at  play,  saying,— 

"  Oh,  papa  is  telling  about  the  little  Laplanders !  ** 
Elizabeth  suddenly  roused  herself  to  the  appearance 
of  lively  attention.  They  who  feel  interest  have  no 
need  to  feign  it :  but  it  rarely  happened  that  Elizabeth 
was  really  interested  by  conversation  to  which  she  was 
only  a  listener.  The  vain  and  selfish  deprive  themselves 
of  most  genuine  pleasures.  There  was  nothing  now, 
for  her,  but  to  wait  till  the  recital  was  finished  :  to  wait 
for  her  turn,  with  that  sort  of  impatience  which  good 
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breeding  itself  can  sometimes  scarcely  conceal,  in  those 
whose  sole  object  in  society  is  to  make  an  impression. 
But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  had  seen  the  little  arti- 
fices of  vanity  practised  by  greater  proficients  than 
Elizabeth.  She  was  not  the  first  person  in  whom  they 
had  observed  a  greedy  impatience  to  squeeze  into  con- 
versation every  scrap  of  information  that  can  be  collected 
upon  the  point  in  hand.  Little  do  they  imagine,  who 
angle  for  admiration  by  this  and  similar  methods,  how  com- 
pletely their  end  is  defeated,  at  least  with  respect  to  acute 
observers.  They  who  are  intent  upon  being  heard  and 
seen,  are  not  often  observers ;  nor  can  they  believe  how 
easily  they  are  detected  by  those  who  know  how  to  hear 
and  see.  The  involuntary  admiration  which  is  inspired 
by  wit  or  beauty,  and  especially  the  respect  for  talents  and 
acquirements,  are,  to  say  the  least,  neutralized,  if  but  a  sus- 
picion be  excited  that  they  are  used  as  articles  of  display, 

Elizabeth  would  have  been  really  agreeable,  if  she 
could  but  have  forgotten  to  be  charming.  Her  form 
was  delicate ;  her  face  handsome, — and  it  might  have 
been  interesting,  if  the  constant  effort  to  make  it  so 
had  not  given  a  restlessness  to  her  features  which 
was  far  from  pleasing :  her  eye  first  shot  its  spark,  and 
then  looked  about  for  the  damage.  In  her  sensibility, 
especially,  there  was  an  appearance  of  artificialness, 
which  rendered  it  difiicult  to  feel  real  sympathy  with  her. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  have  ever  wished  for  so  much  as 
to  travel,''  said  Elizabeth,  when  Mr.  Leddenhurst  had 
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finished  his  narration;  "it  must  be  so  excessively  in- 
teresting, I  should  think,  especially  with  an  intelligent 
companion.** 

"We  who  are  obliged  to  stay  at  home,"  said  Mrs. 
Leddenhurst,  "may,  however,  enjoy,  by  our  fire-sides, 
most  of  the  information,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
the  entertainment,  of  going  abroad,  we  are  now  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  observations  of  travellers." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Elizabeth ;  "  and  there  is  no  kind  of 
reading  I  am  so  partial  to  as  voyages  and  travels,  they 
are  so  uncommonly  interesting." 

"  Very  interesting  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Leddenhurst : 
"  though  I  cannot  say  there  is  no  kind  of  reading  that 
I  am  so  partial  to." 

Oh,  certainly  not ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  no  kind 
of  reading,  but — ^but  really  I  am  surprised,"  continued 
she,  "that  Mr.  Leddenhurst  was  never  prevailed  upon 
to  publish  his  tour ;  it  would,  I  am  sure,  have  been  such 
an  acquisition ! " 

At  this  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  only  smiled,  and  began 

talking  to  Emily,  who  had  fallen  into  a  reverie  in  her 

turn ;  but  it  was  not  about  herself  nor  the  company ; 

her  imagination  had  been  carried  by  Mr.  Leddenhurst*s 

narrative  to  polar  regions ;  and  was  wandering  over 

fields  of  ice,  and  arctic  snows,  where 

**  the  shapeless  bear, 

With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalks  forlorn  ;  ** 

when  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  recalled  her  recollection. 
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The  evening  passed  rapidly  away;  and  to  Emily  it 
was  passed  very  happily;  but  Elizabeth  felt  an  un- 
easiness which  she  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  define ; 
there  was  nothing  to  complain  but  she  was  not 
gratified.  She  had  been  brilliant,  and  arch,  and  play- 
ful ;  she  had  caressed  Lucy,  and  admired  Caroline, 
but  without  effect;  and  there  was  a  certain  expression 
in  Mr.  Leddenhurst's  eye,  when  she  happened  to  meet 
it,  that  did  not  quite  please  her.  The  vexation  she 
really  felt  suggested  a  new  experiment.  Her  animation 
gave  place  rather  suddenly  to  an  air  of  pensiveness : 
she  was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  and  started  when  spoken 
to,  as  though  waked  from  an  interesting  reverie.  Not- 
withstanding this,  conversation  went  on  very  briskly,  and 
even  became  increasingly  lively  ;  as  she  appeared  disin- 
clined to  converse,  she  was  suffered  to  be  silent  At  length, 
Mr.  Leddenhurst  observed  it,  and  said,  "My  dear,  cannot 
we  think  of  anything  that  will  entertain  Miss  Palmer  1" 

"  Here  is  a  new  botanical  work,  with  coloured  plates : 
perhaps  you  will  like  to  look  at  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ledden- 
hurst ;  and  the  book  and  the  candles  were  placed  before 
poor  Elizabeth,  mortified  beyond  measure  to  be  treated 
like  a  child,  dull  for  want  of  amusement.  Her  assumed 
pensiveness  now  degenerated  into  real  ill  humour,  which 
was  but  ill  disguised  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  firesh  air  sometimes  produces  a  surprising  effect 
in  restoring  people  to  their  senses :  and  Elizabeth,  when 
she  had  taken  leave,  and  walked  a  few  minutes  in  the 
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wind,  began  to  repent  of  her  behaviour.  However, 
they  had  bade  her  good  night,  and  repeated  their 
invitation  so  kindly,  that  she  hoped  it  had  not  been 
particularly  observed ;  and  when  Emily,  who  had  been 
too  much  occupied  to  remark  her  friend's  disappointment, 
observed  what  a  pleasant  evening  they  had  passed,  Eliza- 
beth assented^  saying,  "  A  delightful  evening,  indeed  I " 

Happy  are  they  who  do  not  go  into  company  to 
perform  ;  who  can  think  an  evening  pleasantly  spent, 
that  has  been  unproductive  of  compliment,  and  afforded 
no  particular  opportunity  of  displaying  the  favourite 
quality,  or  talent,  or  acquirement 

There  are  some  unfortunate  persons,  who  seem  to 
make  little  other  use  of  conversation  than  as  a  means 
of  petty,  personal  aggrandizement;  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  wretched  propensity,  little  as  they 
suspect  it,  subject  themselves  to  the  contempt  or  pity 
of  those  whose  opinions  are  most  valuable. 

There  is  a  class  of  speechmakers,  who  contrive  by 
ingenious  allusions,  and  hints  casually  dropped,  to  let 
you  know  what  they  feared  you  might  not  otherwbe 
find  out:  they  are  letting  off  fireworks;  and  when  it 
seems  all  over,  and  there  are  only  a  few  pitiful  sparks 
dropping  about — off  goes  another! — but  it  never  suc- 
ceeds. For  whether  it  be — "my  uncle's  carriage," — 
or,  "my  friend  the  colonel,"  or  "the  general," — or 
"  when  I  was  on  the  Continent,"  or,  "  only  a  jeu  eTesprit 
of  mine,  a  very  foolish  thing,"  —  or,  "  Latin  f  Oh, 
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scarcely  a  word,  I  assure  you," — or,  "a  cousin  of  mine 
knows  him  intimately," — or,  "when  I  write  to  Lady  so- 
and-so," —  or  all  these  one  after  another — such  hints 
afford  a  kind  of  information  which  is  not  intended  to 
be  conveyed:  they  prove,  not  only  that  her  uncle 
keeps  his  carriage — that  she  knows  a  colonel  and  a 
general — that  she  has  been  on  the  continent — that  she 
writes  poetry  (and  foolish  things)  —  that  she  learns 
Latin — that  her  cousin  knows  a  learned  man — that 
she  corresponds  with  Lady  so-and-so;  but  they  show 
that  ^e  is  anxious  you  should  know  it ;  that  she  con- 
siders such  things  as  distinctions;  and  that  they  are 
to  her  new  or  rare,  for  people  seldom  boast  of  that 
which  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to ;  and 
what  is  worst  of  all,  it  must  create  a  suspicion  that 
she  has  nothing  more  left  to  boast  of :  for  she  who 
gives  oiit  that  she  reads  Latin,  is  not  likely  to  conceal 
her  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Greek ;  and  she  who 

intimates  that  she  writes  to  Lady  A  ,  would  assuredly 

let  you  know  it,  if  sSie  had  any  connexion  with  Ladies 

But  the  symptoms  of  vanity  are  almost  infmitely 
various :  there  is  no  genus  comprehending  a  greater 
variety  of  species.  The  silly  girl,  vain  of  her  dress 
and  complexion,  is  really  one  of  the  least  offensive  and 
most  pardonable  of  all ;  for  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  thing  boasted  of,  is  the  meanness  of  the  boast : 
hence  a  pedant  is  more  contemptible  than  a  coxcomb. 
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But  whatever  particular  character  it  assume,  that  mind 
is  in  miserable  bondage,  whose  happiness  is  dependent 
on  the  opinion,  especially  on  the  applause  of  others. 
It  is  a  bondage  which  seems  always  the  concomitant  of 
a  general  moral  imbecility,  whether  tliat  imbecility  be 
cause  or  effect 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Emily's  introduction  to  her  new  friends  at  this  period 
of  her  life,  was  a  more  important  circumstance  than 
she  was  aware  of,  highly  as  she  felt  disposed  to  value 
their  friendship.  Notwithstanding  her  many  good  quali- 
ties, she  was  not  free  from  faults:  she  was  sensible, 
modest,  and  ingenious,  but  she  was — eighteen. 

She  lost  her  mother  early ;  and  her  father,  although 
desirous  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  welfare 
of  his  only  child,  was  not  aware  of  the  best  means  to 
promote  it.  He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  anything  more  was  requisite,  than 
to  send  her  for  several  years  to  an  established  school, 
from  whence  he  expected  her  to  return  completely 
educated.  He  did  not  consider  that  it  is  often  not 
until  the  time  when  young  persons  leave  school,  that 
the  real  ardour  for  self-improvement  is  excited,  which 
it  is  of  so  great  importance  to  direct  and  cultivate. 

Girls  of  entirely  common  minds  take  leave  of  their 
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books,  and  often  of  the  accomplishments  which  they 
have  acquired  at  such  a  vast  expense  of  money  and 
time,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  half-year :  delighted 
to  exchange  them  for  the  pleasures  from  which  they 
had  been  reluctantly  restrained  during  the  tedious  pe- 
riods from  Christmas  to  Midsummer,  and  from  Mid- 
summer to  Christmas.  Revelling  for  a  few  giddy  years 
in  vanity  and  idleness,  they  by  and  by  settle  in  life; 
and  as  the  vigour  and  interest  of  youthfulness  subside, 
sink  into  those  ordinary  beings  who,  with  thousands  of 
their  kind,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  dress,  visit,  and  die; 
while  young  people  in  whom  the  spark  of  intelligence 
has  been  enkindled,  are  exposed  to  different  dangers. 
Pride,  pedantry,  romance  and  many  other  evils,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidents  of  disposition  and  education,  are 
the  frequent  consequences  of  partial  and  uncorrected 
cultivation. 

Emily's  simplicity  was  her  grand  preservative  from 
many  of  these  perils ;  and  she  possessed  a  native  deli- 
cacy of  taste  which  defended  her  from  others.  With 
the  choice  of  all  the  volumes  in  the  circulating  library 
of  a  country  town,  her  reading  had  been  tolerably  select 
When  she  left  school,  her  father  informed  her  that  "  he 
did  not  approve  of  young  girls  reading  novels  : "  but  he 
had  little  hope  that  the  prohibition  would  be  regarded, 
because  he  firmly  believed  that  "young  girls  would 
read  novels."  But  in  this  instance,  Emily  had  less 
temptation  to  disobedience  than  many :  from  whatever 
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was  commoxi,  low,  or  profane,  she  always  shrank  with 
dislike.  Good  taste  had  in  some  measure  supplied  the 
place  of  good  principle ;  and  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature, 
that  instinctive  fineness  of  feeling  is  most  estimable,  of 
which  education  itself  can  but  produce  an  imitation. . 

Emily  read  and  felt  poetry,  and  lived  in  its  atmo- 
sphere :  but  as  none  of  the  beings  around  her  did  the 
same,  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  world  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  neither  desiring  to  interfere  with  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  other  people,  nor  wishing  them  to  partici- 
pate in  hers.  She  loved  her  fether  tenderly,  and  was 
obedient  and  attentive  to  him :  but  he  was  so  wholly 
incapable  of  entering  into  her  feelings  concerning  those 
things  which  she  thought  most  interesting,  that  she  never 
'  attempted  to  address  him  in  a  language  which  she  knew 
would  have  been  quite  unintelligible :  while  he,  satisfied 
with  her  cheerful  looks  and  dutiful  conduct,  dreamed 
not  of  the  ideal  world  his  daughter  inhabited.  He 
studied  to  make  her  happy  by  supplying  her  with  all  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  his  circumstances  would  allow : 
but  it  was  not  for  these  things  that  Emily  felt  most 
obliged  to  her  father.  Having  never  known  the  want 
of  a  constant  supply  of  those  daily  comforts,  which  are 
as  really  necessary  to  the  intellectual  as  to  the  unre- 
fined, she  had  not  learned  to  value  them.  It  was  the 
liberty  she  enjoyed  to  pursue  her  own  pleasures — the 
luxury  of  being  alone — the  inestimable  privilege  of  not 
being  obliged  to  talk,  that  inspired  her  with  gratitude. 
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and  made  her  think  him  the  best  and  kindest  of  Others. 
And,  indeed,  this  gratitude  was  not  misplaced  :  for  that 
sort  of  kindness,  which  allows  the  object  of  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  pursue  its  own  plan  of  happiness,  is  that 
.  alone  which  makes  the  difference  between  gratitude  and 
thanks.  It  is  but  a  selfish  kind  of  generosity  to  load 
persons  with  favours  they  do  not  value,  and  thwart  them 
in  the  very  point  on  which  their  pleasure  depends. 

There  was  one  standing  trial  of  Emily's  good-nature  ; 
this  was,  that  her  father  expected  her  to  read  the  news- 
paper to  him  every  day  after  dinner.  The  sight  of  the 
newspaper  was  disagreeable  to  her;  and  politics  were 
worse  than  uninteresting :  however,  she  thought  of  Mil- 
ton's daughters,  and  made  the  daily  sacrifice  with  a  good 
grace,  and  by  degrees  attained  so  great  a  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  reading  and  carrying  on  her  own  train  of 
thought  at  the  same  time,  that  it  became  less  burthen- 
some.  The  kind  "thank  ye,  dear,"  with  which  her 
father  always  repaid  her  when  she  finished  her  task 
always  reproached  her  more  than  anything,  if  she  had 
performed  it  with  reluctance. 

The  company  of  "uninteresting  people,"  as  Emily 
secretly  styled  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance, 
would  have  been  grievously  burthensome  but  for  this 
habit  of  abstraction,  which  enabled  her  to  take  some 
apparent  share  in  conversation,  and  to  enjoy  her  own 
delicious  musings  at  the  same  time.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, escape  the  observation  of  her  friends,  that  her 
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own  contemplations  seemed  more  agreeable  to  her  than 
their  company ;  and  she  had  sometimes  been  called 
proud :  but  it  was  not  by  those  who  knew  her,  those 
who  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  her  invariable  sweet- 
ness and  good-nature,  and  the  obliging  alacrity  with 
which,  when  once  roused  from  a  reverie,  she  would  do 
anything  for  anybody ;  though  it  sometimes  happened 
that  her  services  were  required  before  her  attention  was 
excited. 

Notwithstanding  this  indifference  towards  most  of 
those  she  had  hitherto  known,  Emily  had  very  sublime 
notions  about  friendship;  and  from  her  first  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Weston,  she  believed  she  had  found  that 
concerning  which,  as  yet,  she  had  only  speculated.  Her 
heart  soon  glowed  and  expanded  with  affection  and 
respect  towards  the  whole  family  at  Stokely.  Although 
the  acquaintance  was  so  recent,  she  felt  more  at  home 
there  than  in  the  circle  of  her  old  associates ;  for  she 
was  with  beings  who  understood  her — to  whom  she 
could  express  her  feelings  without  the  dread  of  being 
stared  at  for  eccentricity.  Not  that  her  new  friends  by 
any  means  coincided  in  all  Eraily^s  feelings  and  opinions : 
but  they  were  not  misinterpreted,  nor  ridiculed ;  and 
when  corrected,  it  was  with  a  tenderness  and  reasonable- 
ness that  made  her  quite  sure  she  had  been  in  the  wrong. 

But  it  was  not  likely  that  a  girl  of  Emil/s  age  and 
disposition  should  love  such  friends  as  the  Leddenhursts 
— especially  as  they  were  new  friends — with  entire 
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sobriety  and  moderation.  In  comparison  with  themj 
every  body  appeared  uninteresting  and  insignificant : 
and  everything  belonging  to  Stokely  appeared  to  her  to 
possess  some  peculiar  excellence,  incommunicable  to 
any  other  place  or  thing.  The  children  seemed  more 
lively  and  engaging  than  all  other  children  ;  the  flowers 
more  fragrant ;  the  trees  more  picturesque. 

When  she  walked  out  with  her  father,  she  always 
pleaded  to  go  that  road,  or  at  least  some  walk  where  the 
house  was  in  view :  and  it  was  a  sort  of  pleasure  if 
they  happened  to  meet  even  a  greyhound  belonging  to 
Stokely.  For  on  such  an  occasion — ^perhaps  after  she 
had  been  wondering  that  her  father  should  seem  so 
much  interested  in  what  he  was  talking  about — she 
would  exclaim  with  sudden  animation,  "There's  I/CO- 
pard ! — pretty  fellow  ! — see,  papa,  is  not  he  a  graceful 
creature?" — and  be  disappointed  that  her  father  ap- 
peared so  little  interested  by  the  interview.  But  when 
once  affection,  however  well  placed,  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  reason,  it  becomes  a  source  of  at  leajst  as  much 
torment  as  delight.  They  who  live  on  imaginary  plea- 
sures, must  expect  a  balance  of  real  pain.  Emily  did 
not  expect,  and  she  thought  she  did  not  even  wish,  for 
an  equal  return  of  affection  from  these  friends ;  but  she 
was  too  anxious  about  it :  and  although  they  gave  the 
most  substantial  proofs  of  their  regard  for  her,  she  tor- 
mented herself  when  any  little  expression  of  it  was 
accidentally  withheld.    It  is  not  imtil  persons  enter 
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upon  the  realities  of  life,  that  they  learn  to  distingtiish 
between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  trifling  in  firiend- 
ship,  as  well  as  other  thmgs ;  and  Emily  had  this  and 
many  other  lessons  to  learn,  which  are  never  effectually 
taught  but  by  experience.  She  possessed,  however,  a 
certain  nobleness  of  temper,  which  prevented  her  fix)m 
feeling  jealous  of  Elizabeth.  If  ever  she  detected  in 
herself  a  tendency  to  that  meanness,  she  instantly  dis- 
carded it,  and  thought,  "  Is  she  not  my  friend  ?*' 

As  Emily  became  better  acquainted  with  them,  she 
saw  and  heard  many  things  at  Stokely  that  surprised, 
and  even  disappointed  her.  Mr.  Leddenhurst,  for  in- 
stance, appeared  really  interested  about  politics,  or  rather 
public  affairs :  and  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  engaged  in  her 
domestic  concerns,  not  so  much  as  matters  of  dry  duty 
as  "Emily  had  generally  considered  them. 

She  observed,  too,  that  they  entered  into  conversation 
with  their  guests,  with  a  degree  of  interest  that  exceeded, 
she  thought,  the  requirements  of  politeness ;  instead  of 
practising  that  dexterous  conciseness  of  reply  which 
brings  a  tiresome  subject  to  the  quickest  possible 
termination. 

But  what  surprised  her  most  of  all,  and  occasioned 
her  the  most  pain,  was  a  confession  one  day,  from  Miss 
Weston,  that  she  was  by  no  means  devoted  to  poetry. 
She  felt  no  higher  delight  in  it  than  every  cultivated 
mind  must  derive  from  the  productions  of  the  best 
poets  :  and  she  assured  Emily,  that  she  had  more  satis- 
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(action  in  reading  works  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, than  in  the  finest  productions  of  imagination. 

Observing  that  her  young  friend  looked  disappointed, 
she  added :  "  But,  Emily,  you  must  not  suppose  that  I 
despise  or  undervalue  the  taste  in  others,  because  I  do 
not  possess  it  myself.  I  not  only  tolerate,  but  I  admire 
it,  where  it  is  correct,  and  does  not  stand  in  the  place 
of  better  things." 

"  But  yet,"  said  Emily,  "  I  wish  you  felt  exactly  as  I 
do  about  it." 

Now  Emily  possessed  more  genuine  poetical  taste 
than  many  who  talk  a  great  deal  about  poetry.  It  wafl 
not  the  fashionable  admiration  of  the  poem  or  poet 
of  the  day ;  nor  the  pedantic  taste  of  the  classic  or  the 
critic ;  nor  the  indiscriminating  rapture  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  she  had  an  eye  to  see,  a  heart  to  feel, 
and  taste  to  select  the  truly  poetical,  not  only  in  books 
— but  in  nature,  in  life,  in  sentiment 

She  did  not  oden  yield  to  the  temptation  of  scribbling  : 
when  she  did,  it  was  to  express  and  gratify  some  feeling 
of  the  moment ;  not  to  show  about  among  her  acquain- 
tance, or  to  send  to  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper.  She 
was  quite  convinced  that  her  own  compositions  were 
juvenile  at  best,  and  far  inferior  to  the  productions  of 
poets  that  she  did  not  greatly  admire.  This  was  one 
instance  in  which  her  good  taste  proved  of  essential 
service  to  her :  it  saved  her  from  the  unhappy  mistake 
of  those  who  perceive  no  difiference  between  writing 
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verses  and  writing  poetry ;  and  who  accordingly  go  on 
writing  verses,  as  many  as  you  please — or  more :  which  is 
an  art  as  easy  of  attainment  as  that  of  doing  cobble-stitch, 
or  making  patchwork,  or  painting  sprigs  on  a  thread-paper. 

They  were  just  entering  on  a  disquisition  upon  poet- 
ical taste,  when  a  morning  call  interrupted  the  con- 
versation. It  was  Miss  Ohver:  one  of  the  standing 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  She  belonged  to  a  class  of 
ladies,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  good  for 
nothing  hut  to  be  married.  At  eighteen  she  was  tolerably 
pretty ;  and  about  as  lively  as  mere  youth  will  make 
those  who  have  no  native  spring  of  vivacity.  Her 
education,  like  her  mind,  was  common.  If  she  had 
married  she  might  have  performed  the  ordinary  offices 
of  domestic  life  as  well  as  they  are  ordinarily  performed. 
Though  she  might  not  have  cared  much  for  her  husband, 
she  would  probably  have  loved  her'  children ;  and  the 
maternal  duties  and  affections  of  themselves  impart  a 
degree  of  interest  to  any  character.  But  she  did  not 
many,  although  trained  to  consider  marriage  as  the 
grand  object  at  which  she  was  to  aim. 

Year  after  year  passed  away  \  during  which  hei;  atten- 
dance at  the  Christmas  rout,  the  Easter  ball,  the  Summer 
races,  was  tiresomely  punctual  At  length  it  became 
necessary,  by  extra  attention  to  dress,  and  studious 
vivacity,  to  show  that  she  was  still  young ;  but  even  that 
time  was  gone  by,  and  she  now  only  laboured  to  prove 
•that  she  was  not  old.    Disappointment,  and  the  discon- 
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tent  occasioned  by  the  want  of  an  object  in  life,  had 
drawn  lines  in  her  face  which  time  might  still  have 
spared.  It  sank  down  into  dismal  vacuity  after  every 
effort  at  sprightliness ;  for  without  mind  enough  to  be 
pensive,  she  was  habitually  dull. 

Her  circumstances  did  not  allow  her  the  relief  of 
frequenting  places  of  fashionable  resort ;  she  contrived 
to  exist  with  no  other  air,  and  no  better  water,  than  were 
to  be  obtained  in  her  native  parish.  The  few  families 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  whom,  in  her  youthful  days, 
she  used  to  spend  her  Christmas  or  her  Whitsuntide, 
were  dead,  or  dispersed,  or  the  acquaintance  was  broken 
off :  so  that  the  routs  and  card-parties  of  this  little  town 
were  the  only  relief  to  her  monotony ;  where  she  went 
to  meet  the  same  faces,  and  to  say  and  hear  the  same 
nothings  as  ever. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  veriest  trifle — 
— a  new  stitch,  or  a  new  pattern — became  to  her  an 
affair  of  importance  ;  that  the  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  essential  to  her  existence ;  and  that,  with- 
out malignity,  scandal  should  become  an  entertainment, 
and  mischief  a  recreation. 

Having  conversed  for  a  short  time  with  Mrs.  Ledden- 
hurst,  in  a  strain  of  commonplace  that  forbade  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  original  thought  having  ever  by  any  accident 
strayed  into  her  brain,  she  took  leave.  As  Mr.  Ledden- 
hurst  shut  the  door  after  her,  Emily  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  say,  "  Every  human  being  is  interest- 
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ing."  Thinking  her  and  most  other  human  beings 
uninteresting,  she  could  not  understand  this  at  all :  but 
to  Mr.  Leddenhurst,  who  was  an  observer  of  human 
nature,  and  studied  it  as  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting of  sciences,  every  specimen  was  valuable,  for 
every  specimen  presents  some  shade  of  variety.  But 
there  was  a  still  higher  interest  which  the  meanest  of  his 
fellow-creatures  did  not  fail  to  excite.  Christian  benevo- 
lence was  with  him  an  active  principle ;  and  the  earnest 
desire  of  doing  good  led  him  to  seek  and  cultivate  the 
society  of  those,  whom  the  pride  of  intellect,  or  the 
selfish  indulgences  of  taste,  would  have  taught  him 
only  to  shun. 

"What  an  alteration,"  said  he,  "an  interest  in  religion 
would  make  in  such  a  countenance  as  that  lady's  !  What 
a  new  world  of  hope  and  happiness  might  be  opened 
to  such  a  character!  Caroline,  let  us  cultivate  her 
acquaintance." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Elizabeth  and  Emily  accepted,  with  apparently  equal 
eagerness,  the  offer  of  their  friends  at  Stokely,  to  assist 
them  in  their  course  of  study  and  self-improvement. 
They  had  free  access  to  Mr.  Leddenhurst*s  ample 
library,  and  the  advantage  of  his  advice  to  direct  thei' 
choice  of  books.   The  course  of  reading  recommended 
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to  Emily  was  calculated  to  inspire  her  with  a  taste  for 
solid  acquirements  and  general  information,  and  to  cor- 
rect, without  impairing,  the  liveliness  of  her  fancy,  and 
the  originality  of  her  mind. 

They  found  it  more  difficult  to  ascertain  what  plan  of 
study  was  most  congenial  to  Elizabeth's  taste,  or  most 
likely  to  improve  it  The  pleasure  she  took  in  reading, 
or  in  any  kind  of  study,  for  its  own  sake,  was  but  small 
It  was  less,  perhaps,  than  she  was  herself  aware  of; 
because  she  was  not  accustomed  to  analyse  her  motives  ; 
and  she  might  possibly  mistake  the  avidity  with  which 
she  often  sat  down  to  read  a  book  in  the  morning,  which 
she  intended  to  talk  about  in  the  evening,  for  the  pure 
love  of  knowledge,  or  the  gratification  of  genuine  taste. 

How  many  books  Elizabeth  would  have  read,  and  how 
many  things  she  would  have  learned,  if  she  had  been 
Robinson  Crusoe,  she  never  inquired. 

A  very  superficial  kind  of  knowledge  had  been 
hitherto  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  to  which 
she  applied  it ;  but  now  that  she  was  associating  with 
persons  who  possessed,  and  evidently  valued,  more  sub- 
stantial acquisitions,  she  began  to  apply  herself  to  them 
with  avidity :  for  Elizabeth  could  accommodate  herself 
to  the  difierent  manners,  tastes,  and  opinions  of  difiierent 
people — which  she  possessed  some  sagacity  in  discover- 
ing— in  a  way  truly  astonishing  to  simple  beholders. 

There  was  now  nothing  so  dry,  so  difficult,  or  so 
wholly  foreign  to  her  real  taste,  which  she  would  not 
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have  set  herself  about  if  it  had  been  recommended  at 
Stokely,  or  if  Emily  had  been  going  to  apply  to  it 

What  a  pity  that  so  much  labour  should  be  lost ! — ^lost, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  particular  end  aimed  at,  but 
as  to  any  sterling  advantage  to  her  own  mind  ;  and  her 
new  friends  were  pained  to  perceive,  that  with  all  her 
laborious  efforts  to  obtain  it,  she  missed  the  only  method 
of  gaining  solid  approbation.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
wish  to  discourage  her  in  the  pains  she  was  willing  to 
take ;  but  above  all  they  would  have  been  pleased  to 
see  her  becoming  simple,  honest,  unobtrusive,  and  in 
earnest. 

Elizabeth's  studies  were  interrupted  one  morning,  by 
revolving  a  scheme,  which  was  suggested  to  her  by  some- 
thing she  heard  Mrs.  Leddenhm^t  say  the  evening 
before,  about  establishing  a  Sunday-school  for  the  poor 
children  of  Broadisham  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  break- 
fasted, she  stepped  into  the  disorderly  cottage  of  a  neigh- 
bouring cobbler,  who  had  seven  or  eight  dirty  children 
that  were  always  either  playing  or  fighting  in  the  street, 
and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  whole  family,  she  offered 
to  teach  them  all  to  read. 

At  first  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  her;  and 
when  they  did,  they  appeared  less  struck  with  her 
generosity  than  she  had  expected.  The  father  went  on 
with  his  work,  with  a  proud  sullen  countenance.  The 
mother  grinned  stupidly,  and  said,  "I  don't  know  as 
theyll  choose  to  larn.    Bill,  boy ! — ooU  ye  like  to  lam 
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to  read? — Sal,  do  ye  hear — coll  ye  choose  to  lam  to 
read,  child?" 

Bill  said  "No,"— Sail  said  "Yes;"  while  Elizabeth, 
indignant  at  their  rudeness  and  ingratitude,  would  have 
left  them  to  their  ignorance  ;  but  recollecting  her  object, 
she  condescended  to  expostulate,  representing  the  im- 
portance of  the  acquisition  ;  and  "  You  know,"  said  she, 
"you  cannot  get  them  taught  for  less  than  twopence  a 
week  anywhere  in  the  town,  and  I  tell  you,  I  will  teach 
them  all  for  nothing." 

Finding,  however^  that  she  made  no  impression  on 
the  parents,  she  turned  to  the  children,  saying,  "  Well,  if 
you'll  come  and  let  me  teach  you  to  read,  I  will  give 
you  all  a  halfpenny  a-piece  every  Sunday  morning." 

These  words,  "  a  halfpenny  a-piece,"  were  the  only 
ones  the  children  seemed  to  understand. 

"  I'll  come  if  you  like,"  said  one  of  them  :  "  and  soil 
I,"  "  and  so'll  I,"  said  some  of  the  others.  So  in  conse- 
quence of  her  liberal  promise,  she  had  four  or  five  dirty 
scholars  the  next  Sunday  morning. 

But  while  the  children  were  thinking  of  their  half- 
penny, and  Elizabeth  of  her  reputation,  a,  b,  c,  was  a 
dull  subject  to  both  parties. 

"  B,  I  tell  you,  you  stupid  little  creature ! "  said  she, 
again  and  again ;  but  at  last  her  scholars  were  dismissed, 
with  scarce  any  notion  about  a,  b,  and  c,  than  that 
there  was  some  connexion  between  them  and  a  half- 
penny. 
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The  very  next  day,  as  Elizabeth  was  walking  with  Miss 
Weston  and  Emily,  they  met  a  party  of  young  ladies, 
who  asked  Elizabeth  what  made  her  so  uncomnuxily 
late  at  church  yesterday  morning  1 " 

"  Why,  I  was  detained  rather  longer  than  I  intended 
by  my  little  scholars,"  said  she. 

"  Scholars  ! "  said  Emily. 

"  What  scholars  have  you  1 "  said  Miss  Weston. 

"  Only  a  few  poor  children,  that  I  teach  to  read  on 
Sundays,"  answered  Elizabeth,  carelessly. 

Indeed !  I'm  pleased  to  hear  that :  I  did  not  know 
there  was  any  one  here  who — indeed  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss  Weston  ;  and  as  she  spoke, 
she  looked  at  Elizabeth  with  such  an  expression  of 
approbation  as  she  was  not  accustomed  to  receive. 

For  Miss  Weston's  was  a  charity  that  not  only  "  hoped 
all  things,"  but  "  believed  all  things "  in  a  wider  sense 
than  would  have  been  possible,  had  she  possessed  a  little 
more  intuitive  perception  of  character.  Herself  perfectly 
upright  and  sincere,  any  species  of  dissimulation  appeared 
to  her  almost  impossible ;  and  the  actual  discovery  of 
artifice,  at  which  the  malignant  would  be  gratified  and 
the  sarcastic  amused,  filled  her  only  with  grief  and  pity. 

That  evening  Elizabeth  was  invited  to  Stokely,  to 
assist  in  forming  a  plan  for  a  Sunday-school. 

"We  have  certainly  injured  poor  Elizabeth,^  said 
Miss  Weston,  when  she  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leddenhurst    "Not  that  I  should  think 
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80  much  of  her  having  raised  a  little  school  of  her  own 
when  no  one  else  had  thought  of  it,  but  she  has  never 
told  us,  never  boasted  of  it,  even  when  we  were  speaking 
on  the  subject    Emily  herself  did  not  know  of  it." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  that,**  said  Mrs.  Leddenhurst. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  arrived,  they  began  consulting 
about  the  school 

"We  have  no  wish,  Elizabeth,"  said  Mrs.  Ledden- 
hurst, "  to  interfere  with  your  arrangements ;  as  you  were 
the  first  to  begin,  we  shall  be  quite  contented  to  follow 
you.  What  plan,  my  dear,  have  you  pursued  with  your 
scholars  hitherto  ? " 

"  Oh,"  said  Elizabeth,  colouring,  "  I  have  no  very  par- 
ticular plan ;  I  hear  them  read,  you  know — and  so 
forth  :  but  I  am  sure  you  and  Miss  Weston  understand 
these  things  much  better  than  I  do." 

Mrs.  Leddenhurst  then  described  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  methods  of  teaching  which  had  proved  suc- 
cessful in  schools  she  had  formerly  been  engaged  in ; 
and  as  they  entirely  met  Elizabeth's  approbation,  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  without  delay. 

A  convenient  room  was  provided  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  Elizabeth  and  Emily,  with  a  few  other  young 
people,  undertook  to  attend  regularly,  twice  every  Sun- 
day. The  poor  families  around  were  not  all  so  insensible 
of  the  privilege  as  Elizabeth's  cobbler,  for  a  school  of 
fifty  children  was  presently  raised,  and  the  numbers 
increased  continually.  More  teachers  were  soon  wanted. 
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but  though  many  ladies  were  applied  to,  only  a  few  were 
M'illing  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  it  was  found  difficult 
to  provide  a  sufficient  regular  supply.  Some  were  too  in- 
dolent, some  appeared  very  eager  at  first,  but  as  soon  as 
the  novelty  was  over,  they  became  irregular  in  their 
attendance,  and  dropped  off,  one  by  one  ;  for,  to  submit 
to  the  selfdenial  and  exertion  requisite  to  a  regular  and 
persevering  attendance  at  a  Sunday-school,  requires,  in 
general,  some  stronger  motive  than  mere  caprice ;  al- 
though many  motives  beside  the  right  one  may  be  strong 
enough. 

In  this  exigence,  they  gladly  accepted  the  assistance 
of  two  or  three  young  women  of  a  lower  class,  who  came 
forward  to  offer  their  services.  They  appeared  quite 
competent  to  the  undertaking,  having  been  formerly 
engaged  in  a  small  Sunday-school,  which  fell  off  for  want 
of  the  means  to  support  it 

One  of  these,  well  known  by  the  name  of  "Betsy 
Pryke,"  was  a  person  of  some  repute  among  her  friends 
and  acquaintance. 

She  was  a  sharp,  neat,  compact,  conceited-looking 
person,  who  kept  a  little  haberdasher's  shop  in  the 
market-place.  By  the  aid  of  some  quickness,  a  good 
memory,  and  what  was  called  a  great  taste  for  reading, 
she  had  accumulated  a  curious  mass  of  heterogeneous 
lore,  with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  astonish,  if  not 
to  edify,  her  simple  neighbours.  She  was  particularly 
fond  of  hard  names,  and  words  of  Qiany  syllables ;  and 
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her  conversation  was  frequently  interspersed  with  quota- 
tions from  Young,  Hervey,  and  Mrs.  Rowe. 

Her  customers,  in  addition  to  their  purchase,  were 
generally  favoured  with  a  little  learning,  gratis,  while  she 
was  weighing  the  pins  or  measuring  the  tape ;  and  even 
before  those  whom  she  could  not  venture  to  entertain 
with  familiar  discourse,  some  fine  word,  or  knowing 
remark,  was  dexterously  dropped,  to  let  them  know  what 
she  was ;  and  her  behaviour  to  this  class  of  her  cus- 
tomers was  marked  by  that  mixture  of  pertness  and 
servility  which  is  commonly  produced  by  self-conceit  in 
dependent  circumstances. 

To  these  qualifications  Miss  Pryke  added  a  flaming 
profession  of  religion.  She  was  one  of  the  very  few 
inhabitants  of  this  town  who  appeared  to  pay  any  serious 
regard  to  it ;  and  among  those  pious,  simple  people,  who 
possessed  little  of  the  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  this 
world,  she  passed  for  a  pattern  of  zeal  and  sanctity. 
Miss  Pryke's  creed  was  all  creed:  she  was  fond  of 
holding  argumentations  upon  a  few  points  on  which  she 
considered  herself  to  have  attained  "more  light"  than 
the  generality  of  plain  Christians.  She  appeared  to  take 
little  interest  in  the  practical  parts  of  Christianity,  about 
which  there  is  no  controversy ;  and  upon  those  who  made 
anything  more  than  a  distant  or  casual  reference  to  these 
subjects  she  readily  bestowed  her  enlightened  pity.  They 
were  "  persons  in  the  dark  and  if  they  were  ministers, 
they  were  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,**  and  knew 
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nothing  of  the  Gospel  She  valued  comfort  much  above 
consistency,  and  was  more  observant  of  her  frames  of 
mind  than  of  her  temper. 

She  could  quote  Scripture  with  great  facility,  but  was 
fonder  of  hearing  it  allegorized  than  explained.  She  had 
by  rote  the  whole  string  of  those  phrases  and  particular 
modes  of  expression  which  pass  current  among  some 
good  people,  and  which,  although  frequently  used  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  are  very  far  from  being  evidences 
of  it. 

Susannah  Davy  was  a  person  of  a  very  different 
description :  she  was  an  humble,  serious,  and  superior 
young  woman. 

Her  father  was  an  ale-house  keeper,  a  profane,  violent 
man ;  he  scoffed  at  religion,  and  had  treated  his 
daughter  with  great  severity  since  she  became  acquainted 
with  its  value.  But  she  submitted  to  his  harsh  treatment 
with  patience  and  meekness,  and  conducted  herself  in 
his  riotous  house  with  such  strict  propriety,  that  she  was 
respected  by  the  lowest  who  frequented  it. 

Whenever  she  could  be  spared  from  the  business 
below,  she  took  refuge  from  the  disorderly  company  in 
the  kitchen,  in  her  quiet  chamber ;  where  with  her  Bible, 
and  a  very  few  good  books,  she  passed  many  a  tranquil 
and  happy  hour. 

She  had  a  pleasing,  intelligent  fece ;  and  while  her 
manners  were  perfectly  unassuming,  there  was  a  dignified 
reserve  in  her  deportment    Her  dress  was  neat  and 
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plain.  She  had  that  nice  sense  of  propriety  which 
Secured  her  from  the  vulgarity  of  dressing  beyond  her 
station. 

She  showed  that  she  respected  herself  by  her  uni- 
formly respectful  behaviour  towards  her  superiors ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  ladies  she  was  now  introduced  to 
being  her  fellow-Christians,  did  not  dispose  her  to  forget 
what  was  due  to  them.  She  felt  no  inclination  to 
practise  that  unbecoming  familiarity  which,  in  some 
instances,  has  proved  a  hindrance  to  profitable  Christian 
intercourse  between  the  brother  of  high  and  of  low 
degree. 

The  fault,  however,  is  not  always  on  one  side ;  there 
is  a  manner  in  which  some  good  and  very  charitable 
people  behave  towards  their  inferiors  in  rank  which  must 
be  grating  to  those  who  retain  any  independence  of 
mind. 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  Leddenhursts  :  they  always 
remembered  and  respected  the  rights  of  the  poor: 
those  rights  which  belong  to  them  in  common  with  the 
rich,  and  which,  in  so  many  essential  respects,  place  all 
the  ranks  of  mankind  upon  an  equality.  They  con- 
sidered their  services  as  voluntary,  their  dwellings  as 
sacred,  and,  above  all,  their  minds  as  free,  as  their  own. 

There  were  few  families  more  beloved,  and  more 
justly,  by  their  poor  neighbours,  than  the  Leddenhursts. 
They  were  the  friends  of  the  poor,  without  calling 
themselves,  or  wishing  to  be  called,  such  names  as 
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patrons,  benefactors,  and  the  like.  Thfeir  offices  ef 
charity  were  never  performed  with  that  too  freqoeiit 
condescension  of  tone  and  manner  which  is  biit  t 
creditable  way  of  showing  pride.  They  took  particular 
care  to  instil  proper  notions  on  this  subject  into  die 
minds  of  their  children;  that  when  they  were  going 
about  to  the  cottages  on  little  errands  of  kindness, 
they  might  not  fancy  themselves  such  condescending 
little  cherubs  as  some  foolish  people  might  call  them. 
They  were  told  that  a  child  cannot  condescend  to  a 
grown  person :  and  the  little  Leddenhursts  were  re- 
marked for  their  modest,  respectful  behaviour  to  ser- 
vants, and  to  the  poor. 

But  all  this  time  Susannah  Davy  is  waiting  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  Her  appearance  very  much  pre- 
possessed them  in  her  favour  ;  and  they  accepted  the 
oflfer  of  her  services  with  still  more  readiness  than  that 
of  her  sagacious  friend.  They  both,  however,  seemed 
well  qualified  for  the  employment;  and  Elizabeth  and 
Emily,  to  whom  such  engagements  were  entirely  new, 
appeared  at  first,  in  comparison  with  them,  to  some 
disadvantage  as  teachers  of  a  Sunday-school. 

Indeed,  they  both  experienced  some  disappointment 
in  this  concern.  In  itself  it  was  wholly  uninteresting 
to  Elizabeth  :  for  what  is  there  in  a  row  of  poor  chil- 
dren, to  interest  a  vain,  selfish  mmd  f  and  she  found 
it  more  unproductive  in  other  respects  than  she  had 
expected.    Although  she  would  lose  a  great  deal  by 
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withdrawing  her  attendance,  there  was  but  little  to  be 
gained  by  continuing  it  She  was  but  one  of  a  number, 
undistinguished  among  the  other  teachers,  who  were  too 
busy  with  their  own  classes  to  observe  Elizabeth's  atten- 
tion to  hers. 

Emily's  disappointment  was  of  a  different  kind  :  she 
had  surveyed  the  form  of  children  allotted  to  her — 
which  consisted  of  the  usual  proportion  of  the  stupid, 
the  brisk,  the  idle,  the  diligent,  and  the  fix>ward — with 
sanguine  expectations  of  what  instruction  would  do 
for  them ;  not  calculating  on  the  dull  comprehensions, 
feeble  powers,  or  per\'erse  dispositions  of  the  little 
beings  she  had  to  deal  with.  She  soon  discovered  that 
the  pleasant  reward  of  immediate  or  certain  success 
was  not  one  that  could  be  depended  upon ;  and  Miss 
Weston  told  her,  that  the  only  way  not  to  feel  dis- 
couraged, was  to  be  contented  with  the  satisfaction  of 
endeavouring  to  do  good  to  our  fellow- creatures.  She 
knew  better  than  Emily  what  consequences  to  expect 
from  such  exertions ;  and  was  contented  to  perceive 
that  the  children  were  tolerably  regular  in  their  atten- 
dance ;  that  they  made  a  real,  though  slow  progress  in 
their  learning ;  and  that  they  gradually  became  more 
decent  and  orderly  in  their  appearance  and  behaviour. 

It  struck  Miss  Weston  that  the  new  teacher.  Miss 
Pryke,  regarded  her  friends  Elizabeth  and  Emily  with 
an  evil  eye.  Some  hints  she  occasionally  dropped  con- 
firmed this  suspicion :  but  she  had  not  given  her 
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an  opportunity  to  explain  herself  fully,  having  rather 
avoided  entering  into  conversation  with  Miss  Piyke. 
Her  manner  of  talking,  especially  on  religious  subjects, 
was  not  agreeable  to  Miss  Weston.  She  had  much 
greater  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Susannah  Davy. 
The  poor  in  this  world  are  often  "  rich  in  faith and 
many  a  lesson  of  patience,  trust,  and  cheerful  suffering 
may  be  learned  from  their  "  simple  annals.*'  When  this 
pious,  humble  girl  told  of  the  peace  and  happiness  she 
enjoyed  during  her  hours  of  retirement,  even  in  the 
midst  of  hardships  and  insults.  Miss  Weston  felt  that 
if  her  own  sorrows  were  more  refined,  her  consolations 
were  not  more  elevated. 

The  truth  was,  that  Miss  Pryke  was  not  very  well 
pleased  to  find  Elizabeth  and  Emily  in  office  at  the 
school.  She  knew  that  they  had  always  been  numbered 
among  the  gay  young  people  of  the  town;  and  she 
augured  no  good  from  admitting  people  of  the  world  to 
engage  in  such  a  service.  Miss  Pryke's  notions  con- 
cerning this  phrase,  "  people  of  the  world,"  were  neither 
liberal  nor  correct.  It  is  a  phrase  which  cannot  be 
particularly  attached  to  wealth  or  station  :  nor  is  there 
any  condition  of  life,  any  creed,  or  party,  from  which 
it  must  necessarily  be  excluded.  And  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  whether  the  worldly  mind  be  seeking  its 
gratification  from  a  display  of  dress  and  beauty  in  the 
gUtter  of  a  ball-room,  or  from  a  display  of  its  "gifts" 
among  a  few  poor  brethren  at  a  prayer  meeting :  each 
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is  loving  "  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of 
God."  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  subject  that 
Miss  Pryke  was  accustomed  to  take.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  herself,  and  a  few  of  her  friends,  she  considered 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Broadisham,  especially  those  ot 
the  higher  class,  as,  emphatically,  "/^  world 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  and  Miss  Weston 
remained  after  the  school  was  dismissed,  to  make  some 
arrangements  in  the  room.  Miss  Pryke  seized  the  oppor 
tunity  she  had  been  wishing  for.  Mrs.  Leddenhurst 
remarked  that  the  children  were  making  as  much  pro- 
gress as  could  be  expected. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Pryke,  "  as  it 
respects  their  temporal  instruction;  but  for  my  part," 
added  she,  sighing,  "  I  could  have  wished  to  see  the 
work  prospering  in  our  hands  in  a  different  way  to  what 
it  does :  it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  my  mind, 
I  must  say,  to  see  some  of  these  dear  children  en- 
lightened." 

"We  are  not  to  expect  miracles,"  answered  Mrs. 
Leddenhurst ;  "  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  can 
read  their  Bibles  at  present" 

"Oh,"  replied  Miss  Pryke,  "we  must  have  faith,  and 
nothing  will  be  impossible  ;  but  if  I  may  speak  my  senti- 
ments, Mrs.  Leddenhurst,"  she  said — now  resolving  to 
cast  off  the  fear  of  man — "  I  do  not  wonder  that  our 
labours  are  not  blessed ;  and  I  don't  believe  they  ever 
will  be  while  we  have  so  many  people  of  the  world 
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amongst  us.  What  can  be  expected  from  such  poor, 
dear,  deluded,  young  creatures !  and  what  an  example 
to  set  before  these  dear  children,  Mrs.  Leddenhurst !" 

Here  Susannah  Davy  ventured  to  remark  that  "  per- 
haps their  attendance  at  the  school  might  be  useful  to 
the  young  ladies ;  she  had  heard  of  such  instances,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  discourage  them." 

To  this  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  assented ;  and  observed 
that  so  far  from  disapproving  of  their  assistance,  she 
lamented  that  no  other  ladies  had  joined  them ;  she 
knew  not  by  what  authority  they  should  be  justified  in 
forbidding  any  who  were  willing  to  unite  in  a  good  work." 
— ^And  she  silenced,  without  satisfying,  Miss  Piyke,  by 
adding  that  "  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  or  con« 
duct  of  these  ladies  that,  in  her  opinion,  disqualified  them 
for  the  task  they  were  at  present  required  to  perform," 

The  conversation  ended  here;  for  Miss  Pryke  was 
not  the  kind  of  person  with  whom  they  chose  to  enter 
into  a  fiirther  debate.  She  could  not,  however,  be  more 
truly  concerned  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  children 
than  they  were.  The  grand  object  of  all  their  exertions, 
and  of  which  they  never  lost  sight,  was  to  train  them 
for  heaven ;  and  they  steadily  pursued  those  methods, 
which,  in  their  opinions,  were  most  likely  to  promote 
this  end.  They  did  not  attempt  to  feed  them  with 
"strong  meat,"  but  with  "milk,"  because  they  were 
"babes;"  and  communicated  the  simple  ideas  they 
could  comprehend  in  plain  language  and  short  sen- 
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tences,  such  as  they  might  easily  attend  to  and  remem- 
ber. They  knew  that  most  children  will  not  listen  to 
a  long  discourse,  however  excellent ;  but  that  their  atten- 
tion may  be  excited  by  a  short,  striking,  personal  address. 

Such  slow  and  simple  methods  did  not  satisfy  Miss 
Piyke's  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  her  pupils.  Not  consi- 
dering the  usual  course  of  divine  proceeding  in  spiritual, 
as  well  as  in  natural  things,  she  expected  to  sow  and 
leap  at  the  same  time :  but  instances  of  Sunday-school 
ehikiren  appearing  seriously  impressed  are  rare,  and, 
generally  speaking,  doubtful;  though  there  have  been 
hopeful  exceptions.  At  any  rate,  teachers  may  be 
satisfied  with  imparting  that  knowledge,  and  forming 
those  habits,  which  are  so  frequently  foUowed,  in  after- 
life, by  the  divine  blessing. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  meantime  Emily's  friends  witnessed  with  great 
pleasure  the  hopeful  though  gradual  change  that  ap- 
peared to  be  taking  place  in  her  mind.  These  friends 
could  make  allowances  for  the  prejudices  of  education 
and  the  influence  of  early  habits,  while  they  were 
pleased  to  observe  in  her  a  delicacy  of  conscience 
which  made  her  extremely  guarded  in  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  lest  she  s}iou}d  be  led  ^o  exr 
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press  more  than  she  felt.  Without  sincerity,  she  saw 
that  religion  is  but  a  name,  and  without  earnestness,  a 
shadow. 

As  soon  as  she  began  reading  the  Bible  with  atten- 
tion and  prayer,  she  perceived  that  she  had  never 
before  read  it  to  any  purpose.  She  was  surprised  that 
she  had  often  passed  over  the  same  passages  which 
now  struck  her  so  forcibly,  with  such  total  inattention 
to  their  obvious  meaning.  She  began  to  feel  that  to 
obtain  the  "  one  thing  needful "  must  be  the  grand  busi- 
ness of  life,  to  which  all  other  things  must  be  secondary. 
The  more  she  thought  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  of 
heavenly  happiness,  the  more  she  was  convinced  that 
"  His  presence  "  could  not  be  "  fulness  of  joy  "  to  any 
but  those  who  are,  like  Him,  holy  and  spiritual.  She 
had  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  spoken  of  Him, 
and  heard  Him  spoken  of,  as  "  our  Saviour,"  and  "  oiur 
blessed  Saviour;"  but  with  notions  the  most  vague, 
and  feelings  the  most  indifferent  But  when  she  began 
to  regard  Him  as  a  Saviour  from  sin  and  misery,  as 
the  Friend  of  sinners^  a  living  and  present  Friend,  and 
to  hope  that  He  might  be  hers — His  being  and  His 
character  appeared  an  astonishing  reality,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  she  had  never  heard  of  Him  before. 

She  soon,  however,  began  to  experience  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  will  be  encountered  by  all  who  are 
really  in  earnest  She  was  sincerely  asking,  "What 
must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life) "   But,  like  him  who 
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once  "  went  away  sorrowful,"  Emily  foilnd  herself 
unwilling  to  make  that  entire  surrender  of  the  heart  to 
God  which  he  requires,  and  without  which  religion  is 
but  an  irkspme  bondage,  a  fruitless  effort  to  com- 
promise between  God  and  the  world.  She  complained 
of  a  secret  reluctance  and  disinclination  to  serious 
thought  and  engagements,  and  of  a  disproportionate 
interest  in  her  own  pursuits  and  pleasures.  She  some- 
times expressed  a  fear  to  Miss  Weston  that  her  solicitude 
about  religion  arose  more  from  a  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  neglecting  it  than  from  a  desire  towards  it 
for  its  own  sake. 

To  these  complaints  her  friend  listened  with  sym- 
pathy, and  administered  such  encouragements  as  were 
calculated,  not  to  make  her  easy  and  satisfied  with 
her  present  attainments,  but  to  stimulate  her  to  perse- 
verance and  diligence.  She  explained  to  her  that  these 
or  similar  obstacles  ever  oppose  the  entrance  of  real 
religion  to  the  human  heart;  that  all  are  naturally  in- 
disposed to  embrace  it;  but  that  those  who  feel  and 
lament  this  indisposition  have  every  encouragement  to 
expect  assistance. 

"Strength,"  said  she,  "is  promised  to  those,  and 
those  only,  who  are  sensible  of  weakness ;  who,  acknow- 
ledging with  deep  humility  and  poverty  of  spirit  their 
mental  impotence,  are  willing  to  receive  help  of  God.** 

"  That  change  of  heart  which  consists  in  new  disposi- 
tions and  affections,  new  pursuits  and  pleasiures,  new 
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apprehensions  of  things  unseen,  and  without  which 
heaven  could  not  be  happiness,  is,**  she  said,  **the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  that 
for  which  of  ourselves  we  are  absolutely  insufficient. 
We  roust  not,  however,"  continued  Miss  Weston,  "  ex- 
pect this  assistance,  unless  we  earnestly  and  Constantly 
seek  it :  ^  Asky  and  ye  shall  receive this  is  the  invari- 
able condition.  And,  Emily,  we  must  watch  as  well  as 
pray;  and  diligently  use  every  means  that  God  has 
appointed  for  the  promotion  of  religion  in  the  soul; 
never  relaxing  from  that  strict  system  of  mental  dia- 
cipline  in  which  Christian  self-denial  chiefly  consists. 
It  is  to  those  who  do  the  will  of  God  that  the  promise 
is  offered." 

While  Miss  Weston  was  thus  continually  perforaiing 
the  noblest  offices  of  human  friendship,  Eknil/s  love  for 
her  became  increasingly  ardent ;  for  she  assumed  no 
authority  nor  superiority  in  advising  her :  her  manner 
was  so  humble  and  affectionate,  and  displayed  at  once 
such  a  delicate  consideration  of  her  feelings,  and  anxious 
solicitude  for  her  happiness,  that  Emil/s  hefut  melted 
with  grateful  affection. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  nothing  so  dry,  so 
difficult,  nor  so  wholly  foreign  to  her  real  incUnationSy 
that  Elizabeth  would  not  have  set  herself  about,  if  it 
had  been  recommended  to  her — or  rather,  if  it, had 
been  likely  to  recommend  her — at  Stpkely.  It  was 
therefore  less  surprising — ^   religion  was  the  one 
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thing  most  attended  to  and  valued  there — that  Eliza- 
beth must  now  also  become  religious,  or  at  least  appear 
to  be  so. 

Without  premeditated  hypocrisy,  yet  without  sincerity, 
and  wholly  without  earnestness,  she  professed  to  view 
the  subject  in  a  new  light,  and  requested  instruction 
upon  it  She  readily,  and  without  gainsaying,  acquiesced 
in  new  opinions :  to  many  she  might  have  appeared  a 
more  hopeful  learner  than  Emily.  Although  her  friends 
found  it  a  difficult  task  to  converse  on  the  subject  with 
Elizabeth,  yet  they  spared  no  pains  to  give  her  right 
views,  and  to  excite  in  her  mind  a  real  concern  about  it. 
She  assented  readily  to  everything  that  was  said;  be- 
lieved whatever  was  stated  ;  felt  all  that  was  described — 
and  more;  but  they  could  not  feel  satisfied  with  her 
professions. 

Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  character 
was  described  and  exemplified  at  Stokely,  rendered  it  so 
difficult  of  imitation — there  was  so  little  credit  to  be 
gained  by  mere  outward  appearances  or  particular  ex- 
pressions, while  so  much  stress  was  laid  upon  sincerity, 
humility,  and  spirituality  of  mind,  that  Elizabeth  soon 
began  to  feel  the  support  of  her  new  professions  almost 
intolerably  irksome,  and  almost  hopelessly  difficult : 
perhaps  she  might  have  abandoned  the  attempt  alto- 
gether, if  she  had  not  accidentally  discovered  a  style  of 
religious  profession  far  easier  of  attainment. 

Miss  Pryke  was  confirmed  in  her  suspicions  of  the 
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unsoundness  of  the  new  family  by  what  had  lately 
passed ;  and  she  attended  the  next  Sunday,  determined 
to  make  redoubled  efforts  at  enlightening  the  school. 
The  instructions  she  addressed  to  the  children  were 
indeed  principally  aimed  at  the  teachers ;  and  Eliza- 
beth's form  being  next  to  Miss  Pryke's,  she  could  not 
avoid  hearing  a  great  deal  of  it.  As  she  listened  to  her 
harangue,  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  to  be  very  religious  after  Miss  Pryke's 
manner,  and  she  was  determined  to  gain  the  notice 
and  good  opinion  of  this  enlightened  teacher.  So,  as 
soon  as  the  school  was  dismissed,  Elizabeth  made  up  to 
Miss  Pryke,  and  shaking  her  by  the  hand,  with  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  smile,  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to 
thank  you  for  what  I  have  heard  this  morning." 

Miss  Pryke  started  at  this  very  unexpected  address  : 
however,  it  put  her  prejudices  to  flight  in  an  instant 
Notwithstanding  her  jealousy  of  the  gay  or  genteel,  she 
was  doubly  gratified  at  having  proselyted  one  of  this 
class.  Her  answer  was  studiously  seasoned  with  spiritual 
flattery :  but  that  and  the  succeeding  conversations  are 
not  here  recorded,  because  it  would  be  painfully  offen- 
sive to  right  feeling  and  good  taste  to  repeat  a  discourse 
in  which  expressions  might  occur,  which  to  use  pro- 
fessedly in  earnest,  but  without  sincerity  and  reverence, 
is  the  worst  kind  of  profaneness. 

The  conversation  was  renewed  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday :  and  Elizabeth  was  invited 
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to  join  a  private  meeting  which  was  held  once  a  week 
in  Miss  Pryke's  pariour.  She  felt  rather  ashamed  of 
accepting  this  invitation,  and  scarcely  knew  why  she 
wished  it ;  however,  as  it  was  winter,  she  stole  in  one 
evening. 

Her  entrance  seemed  for  a  time  to  distract  the  devo- 
tions of  the  little  assembly,  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
dressed  lady  was  so  very  unusual  among  them.  There 
was  some  bustle  to  make  way  for,  and  accommodate 
her ;  and  she  was  beckoned  and  jostled,  and  pointed 
and  pushed  to  the  vacant  arm-chair  by  the  fireside  :  but 
Elizabeth  with  gracious  bows  declined  this  distinction, 
and  seated  herself — for  she  was  fond  of  contrast — on 
one  of  the  forms,  between  a  very  old  woman  and  a 
spare,  squalid-looking  man,  whose  head  was  tied  up 
with  a  blue  handkerchief  Elizabeth's  lace  veil  floated 
on  his  shabby  shoulder,  and  her  rich  India  shawl  spread 
over  the  old  woman's  red  cloak,  who  shook  it  off  re- 
spectfully ;  while  the  good  man  squeezed  himself  up  to 
his  narrowest  compass,  and  drove  at  his  next  neigh- 
bour to  make  more  room. 

AVhen  the  service  was  over.  Miss  Pryke  made  up  to 
Elizabeth,  and  shook  hands  with  her ;  and  so  did  two 
or  three  others,  saying  a  word  or  two  expressive  of 
their  pleasure  at  seeing  her  there ;  and  there  were 
some  present  whose  hearts  glowed  with  true  Christian 
benevolence  when  they  did  so. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

By  this  time  Emily,  without  having  studied  for  it,  had 
gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  whole  £imily  at 
Stokely.  Elizabeth  saw  this  was  the  case :  and  not- 
withstanding their  impartial  attentions — for  none  but  the 
children  appeared  the  fondest  of  Emily — Elizabeth  pe^ 
ceived  that  she  was  not  loved,  esteemed,  and,  what  to 
her  was  still  worse,  not  admired  so  much.  It  wns  a 
long  time  before  she  could  believe  this ;  but  when  she 
did,  when  she  felt  quite  sure  of  it,  her  mortificatioa 
began  to  produce  a  degree  of  indiflference  to  their 
opinion,  and  distaste  to  their  company;  and  she  won- 
dered why  she  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  please  them. 

From  this  time  her  visits  to  Stokely  became  gradually 
less  frequent ;  and  as  she  felt  Emily  to  be  no  longer 
a  foil,  but  a  rival,  her  company  also  became  irksome 
to  her;  and  although  her  professions  when  they  met 
were  the  same  as  ever,  Emily  was  hurt  to  perceive  that 
Elizabeth  shunned  her  society. 

Her  connexion  with  Miss  Pryke  tended  much  to 
promote  this  coolness;  for  it  gave  Elizabeth  another 
object  and  other  engagements ;  and  such  as  were  not 
very  compatible  with  her  intercourse  with  the  Ledden*- 
hursts.    She  continued  to  attend  the  weekly  meeting  at 
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Miss  Prykc*s;  for  vanity  is  seldom  dainty — and  the 
notice  she  attracted,  and  the  distinction  she  obtained 
feven  there,  were  agreeable  to  her.  Her  maimers,  her 
accomplishments,  her  dress,  excited  little  attention 
among  persons  of  her  own.  rank,  who  could  display 
much  die  sam6;  but  in  all  these  respects  she  stood 
unrivalled  in  Miss  Pryke's  parlour,  and  they  obtained  for 
her  that  consideration  which  she  loved. 

Well  had  it  been  for  Elizabeth  if  she  had  made  as 
good  use  of  these  meetings  as  many — as  most  of  those 
did  who  frequented  them.  But  unfortunately,  she  only 
imitated  what  was  not  worth  imitating.  She  soon  ac- 
quired a  facility  in  using  the  phrases  current  among 
these  poor  people,  and  even  caught  something  of  their 
particular  looks  and  gestures.  These  peculiarities,  which 
are  often  the  genuine  and  natural  expressions  of  earnest 
sincerity,  uncontrolled  by  the  delicacy  which  teaches  the 
educated  to  conceal  their  feelings,  too  easily  pass  among 
some  as  signs  of  grace,  while,  among  others,  they  are 
with  as  little  discrimination  concluded  to  be  the  symp- 
toms of  a  canting  hypocrisy. 

When  a  poor  Christian  turns  the  key  upon  her  com- 
fortless dwelling,  and  sets  off  with  her  lantern  and  her 
Bible,  to  spend  an  hour  in  thinking  and  hearing  of  a 
place  where  there  will  be  no  more  want,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  she  be  more  deeply  interested  and  affected 
than  those,  who  leave  a  comfortable  drawing-room,  an 
intelligent  circle,  or  some  interesting  pursuit,  and  whose 
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"joy  unspeakable  "  it  costs  them,  perhaps,  little  effort  to 
conceal. 

Elizabeth,  however,  found  herself  in  high  esteem 
among  this  little  company,  especially  with  Miss  Pryke, 
by  whom  she  was  studiously  flattered  and  extolled.  She 
had  little  opposition  to  encounter  at  home,  on  account 
of  her  new  profession  ;  for  her  parents  disliked  trouble 
too  much  to  persecute  :  and  Mrs.  Palmer  contented 
herself  with  exclaiming  sometimes,  when  her  daughter 
was  setting  off  for  the  market-place — 

"  Bless  me  !  Elizabeth,  how  car.  you  make  such  a  fool 
of  yourself?" 

Elizabeth*s  father  and  mother  were  people  of  the 
world  in  the  most  complete  sense  :  they  were  "  lovers 
of  pleasure,  and  not  lovers  of  God." 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  clever;  and  displayed  admirable 
taste  in  laying  out  gardens,  and  fitting  up  rooms,  and 
setting  out  dinners.  Her  grand  object  in  life  was  to 
enjoy  herself;  and  her  selfishness  was  refined,  and  perfect 
in  its  kind.  She  was  a  good  wife,  a  kind  mother,  an 
obliging  neighbour,  as  far  as  she  could  be  consistently 
with  this  object,  but  no  further.  She  had  an  easy, 
pleasing  address  ;  and  her  politeness  was  so  assiduous 
that  it  looked  almost  like  friendship.  Whatever  did  not 
demand  any  real  sacrifice  of  her  own  pleasure  or  con- 
venience, was  done,  and  done  in  the  most  obliging 
manner  possible ;  but  really  to  deny  herself  for  the 
sake  of  another,  was  a  species  of  virtue  which  she  left 
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to  be  practised  by  such  good  sort  of  people  as  chose  it : 
to  her  it  appeared  foolishness ;  especially  as  she  could 
evade  rendering  a  service  with  such  masterly  adroitness, 
with  such  a  gentle,  sympathising  address,  that  the  cold 
selfishness  of  her  heart  often  escaped  detection. 

Her  feelings  were  naturally  violent :  but  she  had 
such  an  extreme  dislike  of  being  uncomfortable  that  she 
rarely  suflfered  them  to  be  very  troublesome  to  her. 
When  the  news  arrived  that  her  only  and  darling  son 
had  died  abroad  of  the  yellow  fever,  many  people 
thought  she  would  not  long  survive  the  intelligence. 
Her  sorrow  at  first  was  ungovernable.  She  said  she 
should  never  have  another  happy  hour :  but  it  is  easier 
to  be  distracted  for  a  week  than  to  be  sorrowful  for  life ; 
and  Mrs.  Palmer  discovered  surprisingly  soon  that  she 
was  still  in  possession  of  all  those  good  things  on  which 
her  daily  pleasure  depended.  She  had  no  son,  it  was 
true  ;  but  she  had  a  pleasant  house,  handsome  furniture, 
luxurious  fare,  a  healthy  appetite,  a  fine  person,  and 
expensive  ornaments.  She  could  still  walk,  and  drive, 
and  visit,  and  receive  company ;  and  cultivate  her  fernery, 
and  attend  to  her  greenhouse,  and  arrange  her  cabinet ; 
so  that  she  recovered  her  cheerfulness  rapidly.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  mind  with  which  sorrow  could  amalgamate ; 
it  was  an  unwelcome  and  unintelligible  foreigner. 

By  her  son's  dying  at  a  distance,  she  was  spared  what 
were,  to  her,  the  most  shocking  circumstances  attending 
such  an  event. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Death  was  the  one  thing  which  she  most  disliked 
to  think  about;  and  she  studiously  avoided  whatever 
was  likely  to  remind  her  of  it.  She  shrank  from  the 
survey  of  its  gloomy  apparatus;  and  was  really  glad 
that  all  that  part  of  the  affair  was  transacted  so  far  off  as 
Jamaica.  The  opening  of  the  family  vault  was  a  cir- 
cumstance she  particularly  dreaded;  that  was  a  place 
she  did  not  like  to  think  of ;  and  still  less  to  recollect, 
that  she  must  herself,  one  day,  lie  down  in  that  dark 
chamber.  Whenever  the  unwelcome  thought  was  forced 
upon  her,  she  instantly  recurred  to  the  soundness  of  her 
constitution,  and  the  vigorous  means  she  used  to  pre- 
serve it.  Besides  which  she  avoided  perils  by  water, 
and  perils  by  land ;  she  was  the  first  to  flee  from  con- 
tagion and  every  form  of  danger :  thus,  by  a  common 
but  strange  kind  of  deception,  feeling  as  though  to  delay 
death  were  to  escape  it. 

She  thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  distant  day ;  and  was,  accordingly,  constant 
at  church,  and  charitable  to  the  poor :  by  which  means 
she  concluded  all  would  be  safe,  whenever  she  should 
be  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  going  to  heaven. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  gentleman  of  ordinary  capacity: 
but  he  could  hunt,  and  shoot,  and  joke,  and  could 
occasionally  swear;  and  contrived  to  do  very  well 
without  thinking  :  for  with  these  accomplishments,  a 
good  table,  and  a  well-stocked  cellar,  he  wanted  neither 
for  friends  nor  reputation. 
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It  suited  the  taste  both  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  to 
live  expensively ;  whether  it  suited  their  income  as  well, 
they  did  not  often  inquire  :  for  they  avoided  everything 
that  was  disagreeable :  and  to  them  it  was  very  dis- 
agreeable to  think  about  debts  and  prudence. 

A  short  time  after  Elizabeth  had  begun  to  estrange 
herself  from  Stokely,  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  received  from  her 
a  parcel  of  books,  which  they  had  lent  her  \  with  a  note 
thanking  her  for  the  loan  of  them,  but  declining  the 
offer  of  others  that  had  been  proposed ;  adding,  that 

studies  of  this  natiu-e  were  too  apt  to  encrbach  upon 
pursuits  of  higher  importance." 

**This  is  very  true  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Leddenhurst, 
when  she  had  read  the  note;  "and  I  wish  Elizabeth 
may  now  find  herself  more  disposed  to  engage  in  pur- 
suits of  higher  importance :  but  I  am  afraid  she  is 
making  a  mistake  ;  at  least  I  should  question  whether 
she  will  really  employ  the  time  she  would  have  spent  in 
reading  these  books  to  more  advantage.  I  have  known 
some  good  people,"  continued  she,  "  who  would  scruple 
taking  up  a  volume  of  general  literature,  or  of  philosophy 
or  science,  alleging  that  they  had  not  the  time  to  spare 
from  better  reading ;  yet  their  consciences  would  allow 
them  to  spend  months  in  working  a  cap  or  a  hand 
kerchief;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  employing 
themselves  in  such  domestic  affairs  as,  in  their  circum- 
stances, could  be  as  well  done  by  their  servants." 

"  Elizabeth  has  learned  this  from  some  of  her  new 
F  2 
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friends,"  said  Mr.  Leddenhurst :  "  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  persons  of  low  education  and  contracted  views 
to  entertain  this  kind  of  jealousy  against  general  infor- 
mation. Indeed,  most  things  which  their  own  circum- 
stances will  not  permit  them  to  enjoy,  whatever  they 
have  not  knowledge  to  understand,  or  taste  to  appre- 
ciate, they  are  apt  to  consider  as  inconsistent  with  real 
piety. 

"Many  very  good  people  are  subject  to  this  pre- 
judice, and  are  apt  to  consider  as  dangerous  symptoms 
of  conformity  to  the  world,  pursuits  and  refinements, 
which  a  little  more  knowledge,  and  a  little  more  libe- 
rality, would  convince  them,  are,  in  their  way  and 
in  their  place,  aids  and  ornaments  to  a  Christian 
character." 

"  The  opposite  extreme  is,  however,  so  much  the 
more  general  and  the  most  abused,''  said  Miss  Weston, 
"  and  this  is  so  much  the  safer  of  the  two,  that  one  had 
need  be  cautious  in  censuring  it  Where  one  person 
abstains  from  general  reading  for  conscience,  or  rather 
for  prejudice  sake,  how  many  are  there  who  read  bad 
books  without  any  regard  to  conscience,  and  who  are 
prejudiced  against  good  ones  ! " 

The  Leddenhursts  were  sorry  that  Elizabeth  had 
withdrawn  herself  so  much  from  their  society ;  especially 
as  they  did  not  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present 
style  of  her  professions.  They  did  not,  however,  ven- 
ture to  form  so  decided  a  judgment  concerning  her  as 
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was  declared  of  Emily  by  some  of  the  good  people 
at  Miss  Pryke's. 

Emily  had  no  ambition  to  gain  their  favour ;  indeed 
she  paid  too  little  regard  to  public  opinion :  and  her 
dread  and  abhorrence  of  unfelt  professions  led  her  to 
avoid  those  very  appearances  and  expressions  which 
might  have  induced  them  to  form  a  more  favourable 
judgment  of  her  piety.  They  shook  their  heads  at  her 
youthful  sprigTitliness ;  while  Elizabeth  was  pronounced 
"  a  gracious  and  growing  character." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

One  spring  evening,  Elizabeth  had  taken  her  accustomed 
seat  by  the  side  of  Miss  Pryke's  counter.  While  they 
were  talking,  she  sometimes  put  aside  the  shawls  and 
ribands  that  blinded  the  window,  with  the  end  of  her 
parasol,  to  see  what  was  passing  without.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  some  children  at  play  in 
the  middle  of  the  square — and  Mr.  Preston  standing  in 
his  usual  position  at  his  shop-door — and  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parsons  on  returning  from  their  evening  walk — and 
the  setting  sun  shining  on  the  old  market-cross,  just  as  it 
did  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  seldom  that  anything  happened  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  this  remote  place  :  except  that  a  show,  or 
a  conjuror,  or  a  company  of  strolling  players,  sometimes 
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stopped  to  amuse  the  inhabitants  for  a  night  or  two,  in 
their  way  to  the  county  town.  But  suddenly  their  con- 
versation was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  distant  music. 
Elizabeth  started  from  her  seat,  exclaiming  : 

"Hark,  Miss  Pryke!  what  can  that  be?  the  bass- 
drum,  I  declare ! " 

For  now  it  came  nearer  and  louder ;  and  presently  a 
full  band,  in  gay  green  and  white,  playing  a  lively  march, 
followed  by  the  regiment,  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Broadisham,  crowded  into  the  market-place. 

"  I  am  so  fond  of  military  music  ! "  said  Elizabeth,  as 
she  stood  nodding  to  the  tune ;  while  rank  after  rank 
passed  the  shop-door. 

This  was  a  lively  evening  for  Broadisham :  all  was 
bustle  and  animation :  maids  and  mistresses,  masters 
and  men,  appeared  at  their  doors  and  windows.  Trains 
of  soldiers,  stooping  their  tall  caps,  were  seen  entering 
the  lowly  doors  of  the  Angel,  the  King's  Arms,  and  the 
Red  Lion ;  while  a  party  of  officers  assembled  before  the 
gate  of  the  new  Hotel. 

The  teachers  of  the  Sunday-school  had  been  employed 
for  some  time  past  in'  making  frocks  and  tippets  for  the 
children,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  completed,  an  evening 
was  appointed  for  the  distribution  in  the  school-room 
This  evening  being  arrived,  and  the  parties  assembled, 
they  were  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when  Emily 
proposed  waiting  a  little  while  for  Elizabeth,  who  had 
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not  arrived ;  they  waited,  but  at  last  were  obliged  to  go 
on  without  her. 

It  was  a  pleasant  task  to  take  off  the  old,  patched,  worn, 
and  torn  garments,  and  to  replace  them  with  new  and 
comfortable  dresses.  The  whole  school  soon  appeared  in 
a  neat  livery ;  and  while  the  children,  in  stiflf  attitudes, 
kept  surveying  themselves  and  each  other,  and  looking 
almost  as  much  ashamed  as  they  were  delighted,  the 
ladies,  not  less  pleased,  stood  beholding  the  happy 
crowd.  Emily  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  as  with  great 
animation  she  stood  rolling  up  the  old  tattered  garments, 
and  admiring  the  new. 

It  was  nearly  dark  before  the  children  were  dismissed ; 
and  just  as  the  ladies  were  coming  down  stairs,  they 
observed  a  light  dressy  figure  making  her  way  rather 
impatiently  through  the  crowd  of  children  that  was 
issuing  from  the  school-room  door.  Till  the  moment 
she  passed,  when  the  light  from  a  chemist's  shop  shone 
full  upon  her,  they  did  not  discover  that  it  was  Elizabeth. 
Emily  spoke  to  her,  but  she  was  looking  another  way, 
and  appeared  not  to  observe  any  of  the  party,  who  stood 
gazing  at  her  as  she  passed  swiftly  on. 

"  She  is  going  to  this  officers*  ball,"  said  Mrs.  Ledden- 
hurst  \  "  there  is  her  mother,  I  see,  just  before." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  that ! "  said  Emily. 

"And  I  am  concerned,"  said  Miss  Weston. 

"  I  am  concerned,  but  not  much  surprised,"  said  Mrs. 
Xieddenhurst. 
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But  I  have  heard  her  say  so  much  against  those 
amusements  lately,"  added  Emily. 

"  I  should  have  been  more  surprised  if  she  had  said 
less,*'  said  Mrs.  Leddenhurst;  "but  we  will  not  con- 
demn her,  perhaps  she  is  going  against  her  inclinations. 
I  only  fear  that  if  she  once  begin  to  break  through  the 
restraints  she  has  lately  imposed  upon  herself,  she  will 
return  to  these  things  with  increased  avidity." 

As  they  passed  the  assembly-room,  they  saw  that  the 
chandeliers  were  lighted  up;  the  dancing  had  com- 
menced :  and  they  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of 
the  inspiring  music.  Emily  had  trod  many  a  measure 
there,  and  she  could  scarcely  forbear  stepping  to  the 
well-known  air.  She  was  really  fond  of  dancing ;  but 
she  had  declined  attending  this  ball  without  regret 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leddenhurst  had  explained  to  her  their 
reasons  for  abstaining  from  these  diversions  in  a  way 
that  had  convinced  her.  Without  shaking  their  heads, 
and  speaking  of  dancing  as  containing  in  itself  some 
mysterious  evil  which  could  not  be  explained,  they 
simply  stated  the  difficulty  of  preserving  in  such  as- 
semblies that  temper  of  mind  which  a  Christian  should 
always  maintain ;  that  they  were  apt  to  conduce  to 
frivolity  of  mind,  and  to  expose  young  and  old  to  many 
temptations. 

The  offence  that  would  inevitably  be  given  to  many 
pious  people,  whose  prejudices,  even,  we  are  expressly 
enjoined  to  consult,  was  mentioned  as  another  reason, 
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and  a  sufficient  one,  for  abstaining,  independently  of  all 
other  considerations. 

"  And  if  resigning  such  paltry  pleasures  as  these," 
said  Mr.  Leddenhurst,  "be  considered  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  be  made  for  Christ's  sake,  what  are  we  to 
understand  by  forsaking  all  to  follow  him  %  But  even," 
continued  he,  "  if  I  could  attend  these  places  >vithout 
any  injury  to  my  own  mind,  or  any  offence  to  the 
minds  of  others,  I  really  should  not  feel  disposed  to 
go  dancing  through  a  world  so  full,  as  this  world  is,  of 
sin  and  misery." 

Emily,  however,  needed  not  many  arguments  on  this 
subject.  When  her  mind  began  to  be  filled  with  serious 
thoughts,  she  did  not  want  to  dance,  nor  care  to  mix 
much  with  people  whose  thoughts  are  all  about  this 
world;  yet  she  had  never  before  been  so  uniformly 
cheerful  as  now.  She  returned  to  Stokely  with  her 
friends,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  so 
pleasantly  with  them,  that  she  quite  forgot  tlie  assembly- 
room. 

How  it  happened  that  Elizabeth  was  at  the  officers* 
ball,  must  now  be  explained. 

One  of  the  officers  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  her 
father's ;  and  he,  with  several  of  the  others,  were  invited 
to  dine  at  his  house. 

Elizabeth  had  not  quite  finished  dressing  herself  for 
this  occasion,  when  she  was  called  down  stairs  to  Miss 
Pryke,  who  waited  to  speak  with  her  in  the  hall. 
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"I  did  not  hear  till' just  now,"  said  she,  glancing  as 
she  spoke  at  the  various  parts  of  Elizabeth's  dress, 
"I  did  not  hear  till  this  minute,  that  all  these  people 
were  coming  to  dinner  here  to-day ;  and  as  I  was  con- 
vinced you  would  not  wish  to  be  in  the  way  of  it,  I 
came  to  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  spend 
the  day  at  ours^  and  I  hope  " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  you're  extremely  good, 
Tm  sure,  and  I  should  enjoy  it  exceedingly,  for,  you 
know,  it  is  excessively  distressing  to  me :  but,  indeed, 
Fm  afraid  I  could  not  get  off  any  how,  for,  you  see, 
my  mother  would  be  so  much  displeased.  So  thank 
you,  good  morning,"  said  she,  withdrawing  rather 
abruptly,  and  leaving  Miss  Pryke  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  her  invitation  had  been 
declined. 

There  are  ways  of  being  irresistible  without  flirting : 
and  Elizabeth  did  not  find  it  requisite  on  the  present 
occasion  to  throw  oflf  entirely  the  character  she  had 
assumed.  When  she  made  her  appearance,  there  was 
a  look  of  childish  simplicity  and  timidity,  with  a  be- 
coming expression  of  being  distressed  at  the  presence 
of  so  many  gentlemen  :  hastening  to  take  refuge  among 
the  ladies,  she  seated  herself  beside  Miss  Oliver,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  with  whom  she  began  chatting  in 
an  under  voice,  with  playful  familiarity. 

During  dinner,  the  subject  of  the  proposed  ball  was 
introduced^  and  Lieutenant  Robinson,  a  young  officer 
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who  sat  next  Elizabeth,  began  talking  about  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  her  there.  But  Elizabeth  acknowledged  she 
did  not  care  for  these  amusements.  "There  was  too 
much  publicity  in  them,"  she  said,  "  to  suit  her  taste  : 
she  was  aware  she  exposed  herself  to  the  imputation  of 
singularity;  but,  in  fact,  she  preferred  pleasures  of  a 
more  private  and  domestic  kind."  While  the  lieutenant 
was  expressing  his  grief,  surprise,  concern,  and  astonish- 
ment at  this  declaration,  a  lady  who  sat  opposite,  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Oh,  we  must  not  expect  to  see  Miss  Palmer  at  the 
assembly-room ;  she  has  quite  forsaken  our  innocent 
amusements  since  she  has  been  such  a  saint." 

At  the  word  saint,  all  the  company  laughed ;  laughed 
rather  more  than  Elizabeth  liked,  and  dreading  further 
exposure,  she  joined  in  the  laugh,  saying, — 

"  Oh,  pray  indeed,  you  must  not  call  me  a  saint !  I 
only  wish  I  was  more  of  one  than  I  am." 

"But,  Mrs.  Palmer,  ma'am,"  said  the  lieutenant,  ap- 
pealing to  her  mother,  "  Miss  Palmer  surely  cannot  be 
serious ;  let  me  beg  of  you  to  intercede  with  her,  that  we 
may  have  the  honour  of  her  company  to-morrow  evening." 

"  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  prevail  with  Elizabeth," 
said  her  mother. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  Mrs.  Palmer  takes  our  part ;  you 
will  not  refuse  her,  I'm  convinced 

"  If  my  mother  wishes  it,  certainly  not,"  replied  Eliza- 
beth, with  a  submissive  smile. 
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Thus  she  had  promised  to  go  to  the  ball  before  she 
recollected  her  pre-engagement  at  the  school-room ;  and 
she  could  not  break  her  promise ;  besides  which,  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  lieutenant  Robinson  had  ren- 
dered himself  so  agreeable  that  all  prior  considerations 
rapidly  gave  way. 

When  she  was  alone  in  her  room  that  night  she  began 
to  speculate  upon  the  posture  of  affairs.  She  thought 
for  a  moment  of  the  opinion  that  would  be  entertained 
of  her  by  her  friends  in  the  market-place  for  going  to 
the  ball ;  and  she  thought  for  two  moments  of  what 
would  be  thought  of  it  at  Stokely.  But  Elizabeth  now 
found  herself  engaged  in  business  of  importance,  to 
which  trifles  must  be  sacrificed ;  and  the  tide  that  was 
drawing  her  back  into  a  world  from  which  her  heart  had 
never  been  alienated,  was  but  feebly  stemmed  by  prin- 
ciple or  conscience. 

Elizabeth  had  probably  been  deceiving  herself  as  vdl 
as  others.  Those  who  are  little  accustomed  to  self- 
examination,  who  look  more  at  actions  than  at  motives, 
may  go  a  great  way  in  false  professions  without  deli- 
berate hypocrisy.  Perhaps  she  was  herself  surprised  to 
find  how  easily  her  scruples  were  overcome,  and  her 
professions  laid  aside.  She  felt  less  dread  of  die  act 
itself,  than  shame  at  the  idea  of  its  being  discovered. 
Her  mind  was  not  indeed  at  this  time  in  a  state  for 
making  cool  calculations. 

Religion,  friends,  consistency,  reputation,  were  hastily 
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thrown  into  one  scale,  and  Lieutenant  Robinson's  gold 
epaulette  into  the  other — and  thus  the  point  was 
decided. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

For  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  night  of  the  ball, 
Elizabeth  had  not  been  seen  by  any  of  her  old  friends. 
At  length  Emily  was  surprised  by  a  call  from  her ;  and 
still  more  by  her  proposing  to  accompany  her  that 
evening  on  a  visit  to  Stokely. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  been,"  said  she,  "  that 
they  must  think  me  quite^  inattentive  ;  and  if  you  would 
like  to  go  this  evening,  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  you." 

Emily  readily  agreed  to  this  unexpected  '  proposal  : 
indeed  she  was  very  glad  of  it;  especially  as  she  re- 
marked a  certain  thoughtfulness  and  pensiveness  in 
Elizabeth's  manner,  which  made  her  hope  she  was  sorry 
for  what  had  lately  occurred. 

During  their  walk  Elizabeth  was  unusually  silent  and 
absent ;  and  she  continued  so  after  their  arrival,  although 
she  had  received  the  same  free  and  cordial  welcome  as 
usual.  Many  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  enliven 
her ;  and  at  last  Mrs.  Leddenhurst — ^who  had  remarked 
that  Elizabeth  liked  to  be  asked  to  play — proposed  that 
she  should  sit  down  to  the  instrument. 

"  What  shall  I  play  said  she,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  music-book.  "The  Soldier's  Adieu  —  that's  a 
sweet  thing  !  shall  I  try  it  T' 
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"  If  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Leddenhurst. 

Elizabeth  played,  and  began  to  sing;  but  stopped 
presently,  as  though  unable  to  proceed. 

"  Why  don't  you  sing  ?"  said  Emily.    "  Do  sing  T 

"  I  cannot  sing  very  well  this  evening,"  said  she,  look- 
ing distressed  :  and  added  aside  to  Emily,  "  You  must 
not  ask  me  to  sing  those  words." 

After  attempting  a  few  more  notes,  she  stopped  again, 
and  leaning  back  upon  Emily,  begged  for  air  and  water. 

The  window  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Leddenhurst 
led  her  to  the  sofa ;  where,  after  a  few  hysterical  sighs, 
she  found  herself  a  little  better. 

"  Emily,  my  love,  lend  me  your  arm,"  said  she,  rising ; 
"  I  shall  soon  recover  in  the  air ;  it's  nothing  but  the 
heat  of  the  room." 

So  Emily  led  her  friend  to  an  arbour  in  the  garden ; 
where,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Elizabeth  leaned  her 
head  upon  Emily's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"What  is  the  matter,"  said  Emily  1  "Are  you  ill, 
dear  Elizabeth — or  has  any  thing  grieved  youl" 

She  continued  to  weep  and  sigh,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  I  am  sure,"  resumed  Emily,  after  a  short  silence,  "  I 
do  not  desire  to  know  anything  you  wish  to  conceal ; 
but  if  I  can  guess  why  you  are  so  unhappy  " 

"  Oh,  then  I  have  betrayed  myself!"  exclaimed  Eliza- 
beth, hiding  her  face. 

"Betrayed  yourself!  what  do  you  mean,  Elizabeth! 
I  only  thought  that  perhaps  you  were  sony  about 
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going  to  the  ball,  and  giving  up  the  Sunday-school ; 
and  if  

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Elizabeth,  "  you  do  not 
know,  you  cannot  guess ;  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
any  one  should  ever  discover  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness  : 
that  must  ever  remain  a  secret  in  my  own  bosom." 

"Then  certainly  I  shall  not  inquire,"  said  Emily. 
"  Will  you  like  to  walk  ? " 

"  No,  stay  a  moment ;  forgive  my  weakness,  Emily, 
and  let  me  talk  to  you  about  my  sorrow,  although  I 
cannot  reveal  the  source  of  it." 

"  As  long  as  you  please  3  but  take  care,  or  I  shall  find 
it  out" 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  oh  dear  me  ! "  said  Elizabeth. 
"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Emily. 

**  Do  you  think  Mr.  Leddenhurst  observed  the  words 
of  that  song  ] "  inquired  Elizabeth. 
"  I  can't  tell,  indeed,"  replied  Emily. 
"  How  silly  it  was  of  me  to  attempt  to  play  it ! ' 
"  Why  sol" 

Elizabeth  looked  down,  and  sighed. 

"  How  beautifully  the  sun  is  setting !"  observed  Emily, 
who  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  her  part  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

At  length  Elizabeth  broke  another  silence  by  saying, 
"  Emily,  I  know  I  may  confide  in  you ;  will  you  promise 
faithfully  never  to  betray  me,  if  I  tell  you  all  my  heart  ? " 

"  Yes,  you  may  depend  upon  me,"  said  Emily. 
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"But  how  shall  I  confess  my  weakness?"  resumed 
Elizabeth  ;  "  cannot  you  guess  %  Oh,  Emily,  if  you  had 
ever  loved,  you  would  know  how  to  feel  for  me  1 " 

"  Dear !  are  you  in  love  ? "  said  Emily,  simply. 

"  Hush  !  my  dear  creature  ! "  cried  Elizabeth  ;  what 
but,"  continued  she,  in  a  low  voice,  "  what  but  this  fatal 
attachment  could  have  led  me  to  act  as  I  have  done  1 " 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Emily,  after  running  over  in 
her  mind  the  list  of  all  the  beaux  and  bachelors  she 
knew, — "  do  you  know  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  think 
who  you  can  be  at  all  attached  to." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  that  fatal  regiment ! "  cried  Elizabeth. 

"Already!"  said  Emily. 

"You  do  not  know  him,  or  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised." 

"  Is  it  that  tall,  brave-looking  officer  that  I  have  seen 
walking  with  your  father." 

"  No,  that's  Captain  Scott ;  he  is  not  particularly 
tall  \  you'd  not  be  so  much  struck  at  first  sight :  but 
indeed  he  has  paid  me  such  attentions  !  though  I  know 
he  is  only  flirting  with  me,"  said  Elizabeth,  sighing. 

"  Then  indeed,  Elizabeth,  I  hope  you  will  endeavour 
to  overcome  it,"  said  Emily  ;  "  and  as  it  is  so  very  recent 
I  should  think  with  a  little  effort  

"A  little  effort !  Oh,  Emily,  you  know  nothing  about 
it ;  never,  never ;  it  cannot  be  overcome  ! " 

"  How  are  you  now,  Elizabeth  ? "  said  Miss  Weston, 
who  appeared  at  that  instant 
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"  Thank  you,  better,"  said  Elizabeth,  starting. 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  better,"  said  Emily,  blushing. 

"  I  feared  you  would  stay  too  long  in  the  evening  air, 
said  Miss  Weston ;  and,  supported  by  her  two  friends, 
Elizabeth  returned  to  the  company. 

Elizabeth  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
an  heroine ;  for  which  nothing  had  been  wanting  but  a 
hero ;  and  this  being  so  unexpectedly  supplied,  it  was 
no  wonder  that,  mistaking  ambition  of  conquest  and 
partiality  to  scarlet  cloth  for  love,  she  should  presently 
exhibit  its  interesting  phenomena. 

She  had  not,  however,  been  guilty  of  any  misrepresen- 
tation in  saying  that  Lieutenant  Robinson  had  "  paid 
her  such  attentions for  this  young  man  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Elizabeth ;  and  a  short  time  after  this  arbour 
scene,  and  after  about  a  month's  acquaintance — during 
which  time  he  spent  every  morning  at  her  work-table, 
and  every  evening  in  her  company — he  made  his  pro- 
posals to  her  father,  which  meeting  with  the  approbation 
of  the  whole  family,  he  became  her  acknowledged  lover. 

Elizabeth  would  have  been  more  gratified  at  making 
a  conquest  of  a  man  of  sense;  and  she  would  have 
preferred  altogether  having  a  sensible  man  for  her  hus- 
band :  however,  she  had  made  a  conquest,  and  she  was 
going  to  be  Mrs.  Robinson, 

Sometimes,  indeed,  during  the  morning  tite-d-tUey  she 
felt  a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  strain  of  her  lover's  con- 
versation :  for  it  was  surprising  what  silly  things  he 
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would  say  rather  than  not  say  anything ;  but  then  Eliza- 
beth thought  it  was  because  he  was  in  love ;  and  any 
such  unfavourable  impression  generally  wore  off  daring 
evening  parade,  when  the  lieutenant  was  manoeuvring  at 
the  head  of  his  company ;  and  while  the  band  was  play- 
ing, she  was  sure  she  was  in  love  with  him. 

After  evening  parade  the  band  was  ordered  to  play 
for  an  hour  in  the  marketplace,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  ladies  who  were  assembled  on  these  occasions,  and 
promenaded  up  and  down  the  square. 

It  was  then  that  Elizabeth  enjoyed  the  tclat  of  her'con- 
quest.  While  she  appeared  laughing  and  talking  with 
her  lover  among  her  less  fortunate  acquaintance,  who 
were  walking  about  in  unattended  rows,  her  purpose  was 
served  as  well,  or  better  by  a  blockhead  than  a  genius. 

Sometimes  she  would  stop  awhile  to  chat  with  them, 
and  her  nods  and  bows  were  dealt  about  lavishly,  and 
with  unwonted  cordiality,  to  everybody. 

"AVho  are  all  these?"  said  Lieutenant  Robinson,  one 
of  these  evenings,  as  a  new  party  entered  the  square. 

"  Gracious  me !  all  the  Leddenhursts,"  said  Elizabeth, 
who  would  rather  have  avoided  the  interview. 

"  And  who  is  that  pretty  figure  in  the  cottage  bonnet  t"" 
said  he,  as  they  came  nearer. 

**  It's  only  Emily  Grey,*'  answered  Elizabeth. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  how  d'ye  do,  Emily,  my  love,  how 
are  you  7"  said  she,  addressing  her  friends  as  they 
advanced. 
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She  now  introduced  Lieutenant  Robinson,  and  would 
have  passed  on,  but  they  all  seemed  disposed  to  stay 
and  chat,  and  Mr.  Leddenhurst  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  her  lover. 

Never  had  he  appeared  to  so  much  disadvantage  to 
Elizabeth  as  at  this  moment,  now  that  she  saw  him,  not 
for  herself,  but  for  them ;  saw  him,  too,  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Leddenhurst 

Her  hand  had  fallen  from  his  arm,  as  they  approached, 
and  she  now  began  talking  as  fast  as  possible  to  Mrs. 
Leddenhurst,  Miss  Weston,  and  Emily,  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  conversation  that  was  passing  between 
the  gentlemen. 

Emily,  who  had  raiised  her  expectations  rather  un- 
reasonably high,  of  a  being  whom  it  was  possible  to  love 
in  three  weeks,  was  nearly  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of 
starting  when  she  first  beheld  the  mean  figure,  and 
fiercely  vacant  countenance,  of  her  friend's  admirer. 

"  Is  it  possible ! "  said  she  to  herself,  and  she  looked 
about  to  avoid  meeting  the  eye  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  meantime  the  lieutenant  continued  running  on 
in  his  usual  style  of  sprightly  dulness  to  Mr.  Ledden- 
hurst, who  stood  looking  down  upon  him  with  an  eye  of 
keen  but  candid  observation. 

"What  a  monstrous  curious  old  cross  you've  got 
here  ! "  said  he,  staring  up,  and  tapping  it  with  his  cane. 

"  Well,  good  night ! "  said  Elizabeth  :  "ifs  cold  stand- 
ing in  the  wind ; "  and  she  walked  off  with  her  lover, 
G  2 
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feeling  more  uncomfortable  than  ladies  always  do  when 
they  walk  off  with  their  lovers. 

When  they  reached  home,  Elizabeth  threw  herself  on 
the  sofa,  saying, — 

"  Don't  talk  to  me ;  I  am  tired  this  evening,  Mr. 
Robinson." 

Thus  repulsed,  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  room  for  some  time,  half  whistling ;  till,  stopping  oa 
a  sudcjen,  he  exclaimed, — 

"That  Emily,  what  d'ye  call  her,  is  a  confounded 
pretty  girl ! " 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Elizabeth,  rousing  up: 
"  Well,  she  does  look  rather  pretty  in  her  bonnet." 

Here  the  lieutenant  resumed  his  walk  and  his  whistle ; 
but  the  remark  had  a  fortunate  effect  upon  Elizabeth. 
The  momentary  jealousy  made  him  appear  surprisingly 
more  agreeable,  and  worth  securing :  and  while  she  sat 
watching  him  as  he  paced  up  and  down  in  the  dusk,  she 
said  to  herself,  "  He  whistles  uncommonly  well ! " 

Very  soon  after  Lieutenant  Robinson's  proposals  had 
been  accepted,  the  regiment,  which  was  quartered  at 
Broadisham,  received  orders  to  remove  to  a  distant 
county.  It  was  expected  they  would  march  in  three 
weeks ;  and  as  both  he  and  Mr.  Palmer  were  anxious  to 
conclude  the  affair  as  soon  as  possible,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place  accordingly. 

Elizabeth,  therefore,  suddenly  plunged  in  the  agreeable 
confusion  of  preparation,  had  little  leisure  to  study  the 
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character  and  qualifications  of  her  intended  husband. 
He  was  but  one  of  a  great  variety  of  important  concerns 
that  now  distracted  her  attention.  Silks  and  satins,  laces 
and  jewels,  trunks  and  travelling-dresses,  her  silver  tea- 
pot, her  silver-mounted  dressing-box,  and  her  scarlet 
beau,  were  objects  of  alternate  and  equal  interest 
Wholly  intent  upon  the  eclat  of  her  bridal,  she  had  as 
little  inclination  as  opportunity  to  look  forward  to  the 
months  and  years  when  she  would  be  a  wife,  but  no 
longer  a  bride. 


CHAPTER  X. 

About  this  time,  Eleanor  Jones,  the  invalid  mentioned 
early  in  this  history,  having  lingered  through  a  painful 
winter,  died  peacefully. 

Miss  Weston  and  Emily  had  visited  her  frequently 
during  her  illness,  and  they  were  present  at  the  last 
scene. 

Death,  as  personified  and  decorated  by  poetry,  Emily 
had  frequently  contemplated  ;  but  she  was  unacquainted 
with  the  realities  of  a  dying  bed. 

The  moment  they  entered  her  room,  they  perceived 
the  altered  expression  of  the  sick  girl's  countenance; 
and  although  Emily  had  never  seen  it  before,  she  saw 
there  was  death  in  her  face.  She  felt  the  shock,  but 
would  not  turn  away  :  "  for  if  I  cannot  bear  even  to  see 
it,  how  shall  I  endure  it  ? "  thought  she. 
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Soon  after  they  entered,  the  poor  girl  was  seized  with 
a  convulsive  spasm,  which  lasted  several  minutes. 

"Oh,  see!"  said  Emily,  "cannot  we  help  her?  Is 
there  nothing  that  would  give  her  any  relief  1" 

"Nothing,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Weston  softly;  "it 
will  soon  be  over." 

"Dear,  dear  creature!"  cried  her  distressed  mother: 
"please  God  to  release  her!  for  I  cannot  bear 
this !" 

When  the  spasm  was  over,  her  features  became  com- 
posed, and  she  looked  round  upon  them  with  an  ex- 
pression of  jo>^ul  serenity. 

"  These  are  only  the  struggles  of  nature,"  said  Miss 
Weston ;  "  *  the  sting  of  death  is  sin she  does  not  fed 
that." 

At  this  she  smiled,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  they  could 
not  distinguish  what  was  said. 

She  then  lay  for  some  time  quite  tranquil :  they 
watched  her  in  silence — and  at  length  perceived  that 
she  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

Miss  Weston  led  the  mother  down  stairs ;  while  Emily 
remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  gazing  on  the  placid  corpse. 
She  looked  round  on  the  low,  tattered  chamber,  and 
thought  she  should  never  again  wish  for  the  vanities  of 
so  short  a  life. 

"  This  is  how  they  must  all  end,"  she  thought ;  "  and 
death  would  look  just  the  same  if  this  poor  bed  were  a 
state  canopy." 
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It  seemed  but  a  moment,  not  worth  caring  for,  before 
she  herself  must  lie  down  by  her  side. 

Her  contemplations  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Miss  Weston. 

"  Come,  Emily,  my  love,"  said  she,  "  we  can  do  no- 
thing more  here,  but  we  may  still  comfort  her  poor 
mother." 

"  I  should  like  to  stay  longer,"  said  Emily ;  "  I  never 
saw  death  before ;  how  strange,  and  awful,  and  beautiful 
it  is ! " 

"  You  have  stayed  long  enough  now,"  said  her  friend, 
and  she  led  her  out  of  the  chamber ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  the  mourning  mother  had  said  and  wept  her 
utmost,  they  took  leave,  with  many  assurances  of  con- 
tinued friendship. 

When  they  opened  the  cottage  door,  they  found  it  was 
noon-day,  and  bright  sunshine.  Emily  had  not  shed  a 
tear  before,  but  they  overflowed  at  the  sight  of  the  bright 
fields  and  clear  blue  sky. 

They  walked  on  silently  to  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

"  Had  not  we  better  go  the  back  way  ?  You  will  not 
go  through  the  town  this  morning,  Miss  Weston  ? "  said 
Emily. 

"  Why  not,  my  dear  ? " 

"  I  always  avoid  it  when  I  can,"  replied  Emily,  "  and 
just  now  especially." 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  an  errand  in  the  town,"  said 
Miss  Weston,  "at  Mrs.  Eve's." 
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*'At  Mrs.  Eve's  !"  said  Emily. 

They  went  on  \  and  Emily  was  obliged  to  endure  the 
sight  of  the  shops  and  people,  looking  as  busy  as  usual 
Mrs.  Eve's  windows  were  set  out  with  spring  fashions; 
and  when  they  went  in,  they  found  Elizabeth,  with  her 
mother,  and  other  ladies,  making  purchases,  and  examin- 
ing the  new  assortment. 

"  I  was  just  wishing  for  you,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  to  give 
me  your  opinion  of  these  silks  :  which  should  you  prefer, 
Emily,  this  rose  colour,  or  the  pale  blue  ? " 

"  They  are  both  extremely  pretty,"  said  Miss  Weston, 
"  but  the  blue,  I  think,  is  the  most  delicate." 

"  I  advise  you  to  go  up  and  see  the  millinery,"  said 
Mrs.  Palmer  to  Miss  Weston  and  Emily ;  "  and  really 
you'll  be  delighted.  Mrs.  Eve  has  some  uncommonly 
pretty  things  come  down,  I  assure  you." 

"We  have  something  quite  new  in  flowers,  ladies," 
said  one  of  the  young  milliners,  taking  down  a  tempting 
drawer.  "  That's  a  sweet  thing,  ma'am  ! "  said  she,  hold- 
ing up  a  quivering  spray  before  Emily ;  who,  sickening 
at  the  sight,  made  her  escape  as  soon  as  she  could  to 
the  opposite  counter ;  where  Elizabeth  still  stood  waver- 
ing between  the  rose  colour  and  the  blue. 

"  Yes,  Elizabeth,"  said  she,  "  they  are  very  pretty ; 
but  we  have  just  come  from  Eleanor  Jones's,  and  have 
seen  her  die." 

"  Die  !  good  gracious,  have  you  ?  She  is  gone  at  last, 
poor  soul,  is  she  ? "  said  Elizabeth.  "  Dear  me  I "  added 
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she,  perceiving  that  Emily  expected  her  to  say  something 
more. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us,"  said  Emily ;  "  you 
cannot  think  what  a  striking  scene  it  was  :  I  think  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  it." 

"  It  must  indeed  be  very  affecting,  I  should  think," 
said  Elizabeth,  still  glancing  at  the  rival  tints. 

"I  will  walk  back  with  you-  now,  if  you  would  wish 
to  see  her,"  continued  Emily ;  she  is  looking  so  placid 
and  tranquil :  would  you  like  to  go  ?" 

"  My  dear,  you  must  excuse  me,"  said  Elizabeth ; 
"  my  nerves  are  so  weak,  I  never  could  endure  to  see  a 
corpse." 

"  Why,  she  is  only  looking  as  we  ourselves  shall  very 
soon." 

"Goodness  me,  my  dear  Emily!"  cried  Elizabeth; 
"but  really  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare — you  know 
how  I  am  circumstanced ;  besides,"  said  she,  looking  up 
and  down  the  street,  "  I  am  expecting  Frederick  every 
instant ;  he  was  to  call  here  for  us  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Poor  Elizabeth !"  said  Emily,  as  soon  as  they  had 
got  out  of  Mrs.  Eve's  shop,  "how  completely  she  is 
absorbed  in  these  things ;  and  how  trifling,  how  disgust- 
ing they  are  !  I  hope  I  shall  never  again  waste  a  moment 
or  a  thought  about  them  !'* 

"  They  are  trifling  certainly,"  said  Miss  Weston ;  "  but 
I  think  they  are  only  disgusting  when  they  are  made 
affairs  of  importance,  and  suffered  to  engage  a  dispropor 
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donate  share  of  time  and  attenticMi.  '  There  is  a  time 
for  all  things/  you  know,  a  little  time  even  for  attending 
to  the  trifles  of  life.  It  would  not  pain  me,  I  confess, 
to  see  Elizabeth  just  now  busily  engaged  in  these  affairs, 
if  I  were  sure  they  were  kept  in  due  subordination  to 
better  things ;  but  there  is  the  danger." 

"I  wish  she  had  been  with  us  to-day,"  said  EmOy, 
"  that  she  might  have  felt,  as  I  did,  the  transition  from 
that  room  to  Mrs.  Eve's  exhibition. 

"  It  may  be  desirable  sometimes,"  said  Miss  Weston, 
"  to  \'iew  the  gaieties  of  life  in  such  strong  contrasts ;  but 
it  is  not  intended  that  we  should  walk  through  the  world 
only  by  a  sepulchral  light ;  nor  that  we  should  be  always 
turning  aside  from  its  pleasant  fields,  to  wander  among 
the  tombs.  Indeed  the  mind  may  take  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  being  familiarized  with  such  objects,  without 
making  any  real  progress  in  holiness." 

The  first  time  Emily  called  upon  the  widow  Jones, 
after  her  daughter's  funeral,  she  found  her  in  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

The  expenses  of  a  long  illness  had  reduced  her  so 
low  that  she  was  unable  to  pay  her  rent,  which  had 
already  run  on  several  weeks.  By  Eleanor's  death  she 
had  also  lost  her  chief  means  of  support ;  being  herself 
too  feeble  to  go  out  to  work,  as  she  formerly  had  done. 
So  that,  with  grievous  lamentations,  she  told  Emily  she 
must  turn  out  of  her  cottage  and  end  her  days  in  the 
workhouse. 
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Emily,  much  concerned  at  this  account,  set  oflf  to 
consult  with  her  friends  at  Stokely.  At  the  outskirts  of 
the  park  there  was  a  little  building,  covered  with  ivy, 
which  had  formerly  been  a  summer-house,  but  was  now 
disused,  and  falling  into  decay.  It  struck  Emily,  as  she 
passed,  that  with  a  little  repair  it  might  make  a  comfort- 
able asylum  for  the  poor  widow.  She  went  in  full  of 
this  scheme ;  and  before  she  had  exhausted  half  her 
arguments  obtained  Mr.  Leddenhurst's  free  consent.  He 
promised  to  have  it  put  in  proper  repair,  and  commis- 
sioned Emily  to  superintend  the  alterations,  as  she  ex- 
pressed much  anxiety  lest  the  workmen  should  tear 
down  the  ivy,  or  lop  the  branches  which  spread  so 
prettily  over  the  thatch. 

Mrs.  Leddenhurst  engaged  to  supply  the  necessary 
furniture ;  and  all  was  to  be  ready  by  Midsummer-day, 
the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Jones  had  warning  to  quit  her 
cottage.  To  increase  the  pleasure,  Emily  proposed 
that  in  the  meantime  everything  should  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  from  the  widow ;  but  Mrs.  Leddenhurst 
suggested  whether,  for  the  sake  of  that  momentary  sur- 
prise, it  would  be  right  to  keep  her  so  long  in  uneasiness 
at  the  thought  of  going  to  the  workhouse. 

"  I  forgot  that,"  said  Emily ;  but  she  looked  so  much 
disappointed  that  Miss  Weston  proposed  to  hold  out 
only  an  indefinite  hope,  which  might  allay  her  anxiety, 
without  letting  her  know  the  actual  good  fortune  that 
awaited  her. 
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Emily  now  went  to  work  with  alacrity.  There  was 
much  to  be  done  which  she  undertook  to  execute  her- 
self, besides  giving  directions  to  the  workmen ;  and  she 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  persuading  them  implicitly 
to  follow  her  orders.  They  had  so  little  notion  of  the 
picturesque  that  if  she  had  not  kept  a  constant  watch 
over  them  the  place  would,  in  her  opinion,  have  been 
completely  spoiled 

There  was  a  little  plot  in  front,  overgrown  with  nettles, 
which  she  had  cleared,  and  was  converting  into  a  flower 
garden.  The  children  were  very  much  pleased  with 
being  employed  imder  Emily  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  permitted  to  weed  and  dig,  and  to  do  whatever 
services  she  required.  To  adorn  the  entrance,  she  con- 
trived to  form  a  rustic  porch,  with  a  seat  of  mossy  logs 
and  branches ;  and  she  led  over  it  a  wild  honeysuckle 
and  a  white  jessamine  which  had  long  grown  there  and 
crept  over  the  front  of  the  building. 

One  day,  while  Emily  was  busily  employed  in  twining 
the  sprays  of  her  favourite  jessamine  over  this  porch, 
she  was  surprised  by  her  friend  Elizabeth. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  said  she,  "  I'm  just  coming  to  bid 
you  good-bye  :  I  am  going  to  be  married  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !"  said  Emily,  and  her  hand  fell  from  the 
bough. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  I  did  not  expect 
it  would  be  quite  so  soon  ;  but  the  regiment  is  ordered 
off  immediately,  and  Frederick  is  anxious  we  should 
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spend  a  few  days  at  Cheltenham  before  we  join  :  and 
I  assure  you  I  am  quite  fagged  with  packing  and  pre- 
paring. But  I  would  not  go  on  any  account  without 
seeing  you,"  said  she,  with  a  voice  and  look  of  apathy 
that  went  to  Emily's  heart 

She  sat  down  in  her  porch,  and  burst  into  tears. 

But  Elizabeth  was  too  busy  and  too  happy  to  weep. 
Just  come  from  the  important  bustle  of  preparation,  the 
sight  of  Emily  in  her  garden-hat  and  gloves,  so  intent 
upon  fitting  up  a  house  for  an  old  woman,  excited  that 
kind  of  contemptuous  pity  with  which  the  simple  plea- 
sures of  simple  people  are  commonly  regarded  by  such 
observers  as  Elizabeth. 

After  standing  an  awkward  minute,  wishing  Emily  had 
not  cried,  she  added — 

"  Well,  Emily,  my  dear,  I  must  not  stay." 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  Emily ;  "  I  was  thinking  of 
the  old  days  when  we  were  children,  and  used  to  play 
together  under  the  chestnut  trees." 

Elizabeth  was  touched  by  the  sudden  recollection, 
and,  without  an  effort,  a  tear  came  into  her  eye.  She 
sat  down  by  her  friend,  and  they  embraced  affectionately. 

"  Elizabeth,  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  said  Emily ; 
"I  hope  Mr.  Robinson  is  " 

"  Oh,  he  is  indeed,"  interrupted  Elizabeth ;  "  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall :  he  is  the  most  pleasant,  generous 
creature  in  the  world.  I  wish  you  had  seen  more  of 
him,  Emily ;  but  really,  of  late,  you  know,  I  have  been 
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so  particularly  occupied.  But,  indeed,  I  must  be  gone !" 
said  she,  rising ;  and  they  parted  with  a  liasty  embrace. 

Emily  followed  her  to  the  gate,  and  watched  her  with 
tearful  eyes  to  the  winding  of  the  road,  as  she  went 
briskly  on. 


Elizabeth  slept  soundly  in  consequence  of  tfiis  da/s 
fatigue,  and  awoke  the  next  morning  with  only  a  con- 
fused idea  of  what  was  before  her ;  but  the  red  beams  of 
the  rising  sun,  shining  full  upon  her  white  wreath  and 
veil,  brought  the  strange  reality  to  her  recollection.  She 
started  up,  but  the  clock  struck  four — only  four !  So  she 
lay  down  again,  fell  into  a  waking  dose,  and  dreamed 
that  it  was  only  a  dream. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  maid  who  had  nursed  her  from  her 
infancy  came  to  awaken  her.  She  looked  at  her  young 
mistress  as  she  lay  asleep,  and,  brushing  a  tear  from  her 
eyes,  she  said,  "  Come,  Miss  Elizabeth,  dear,  if  s  time  to 
get  up,  ma*am  !  " 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  carriage  that  was  to  take  Eliza- 
beth away  stood  at  her  father's  door.  Soon  after  she 
appeared,  covered  with  a  splendid  veil,  and  was  handed 
in  by  the  smiling  lieutenant ;  when,  bowing,  and  waving 
her  hand  to  the  party  assembled  at  the  street-door,  they 
drove  off. 

It  was  a  beautiftfl  morning ;  the  bells  rung  merrily,  and 
as  it  passed  the  end  of  Church-street,  they  outnoised  tiie 
rattling  of  the  carriage. 
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Elizabeth,  in  passing  through  her  native  town,  felt  an 
increased  glow  of  satisfaction  from  obsenring  her  friends 
and  neighbours  going  about  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
day.  Some  were  washing,  and  some  were  brewing.  Par- 
ties of  children,  with  their  slates  and  work-bags,  were 
sauntering  to  school ;  and  there  were  the  pale  teachers 
peeping  over  the  tall  window-blinds,  to  see  the  bride ; 
and  th'ere  sat  Miss  Oliver  with  her  hair  in  paper ;  and  the 
row  of  young  women  at  Mrs.  Eve's  all  together  raised 
their  heads  from  their  work  at  the  sound  of  the  wheels ; 
while  she,  a  gay  and  youthful  bride,  was  leaving  them  all 
to  their  monotonous  employments  :  she  was  married,  and 
she  was  going  to  Cheltenham. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

 "  No,  this  way,"  cried  Emily,  as  she  was  conducting 

the  widow  Jones  to  her  new  dwelling. 

"  Dear  Miss !  where  are  you  a-fetching  of  me  1  'twas 
never  worth  a  while  to  turn  such  an  old  woman  as  me 
out  of  my  house  and  home,'*  said  she,  in  a  crying  tone, 
as  she  went  hobbling  "after  Emily. 

"But  I  tell  you,"  said  Emily,  "you  should  not  *b^ 
thinking  of  your  old  cottage  now."  Yet,  in  spite  of  her 
remonstrances,  the  widow  Jones  went  groaning  and 
gnraibling  all  the  way  to  Stokely. 
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Richard,  and  Caroline,  and  Lucy  were  anxiously 
waiting  their  arrival  at  the  garden  gate. 

Eraily,  as  she  approached,  called  eagerly  to  them  to 
stand  out  of  the  way  that  they  might  not  intercept  the 
view  of  the  dwelling ;  which,  with  the  little  white  gate 
and  rustic  porch  peeping  under  the  trees,  had  certainly  a 
very  pretty  effect. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  she,  looking 
eagerly  at  the  widow. 

"  Deary  me  ! "  said  she. 

"  Do  you  think  it  pretty  1  Then  this  is  where  you  are 
to  live ;  so  do  not  be  fretting  any  more  about  your  old 
cottage,  for  you  are  to  live  here,"  repeated  Emily. 
"  Isn*t  it  a  pretty  little  retired  place  for  you,  now  1 " 

"I  thank  you,  and  his  honour,  and  the  ladies,  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times,"  said  she,  casting  a 
forlorn  glance  at  the  thick  shade  that  environed  her 
dwelling. 

"  What !  don't  you  like  it  1 "  said  Emily. 

"  Why,  dear,  I  can't  mislike  it,"  said  she.  "  Here's  a 
power  of  trees,  to  be  sure  !  but  'twill  be  more  lightsome 
come  winter." 

"  But  that  is  the  beaiity  of  it,"  said  Emily.  "  Come, 
then,  and  see  if  it  is  not  comfortable  inside." 

Emily,  indeed,  had  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  so. 
The  kettle  was  now  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  the  little 
deal  table  was  set  out  ready  for  tea.  The  widow's 
favourite  cat  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  away  that 
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morning,  and  Caroline  and  Luqr  had  kept  her  in  safe 
custody  all  day.  With  indefatigable  care  and  coaxing, 
and  after  various  obstinate  attempts  to  escape,  they  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  her  lie  dowm  to  sleep  upon  the 
hearth. 

"  Well-a-day !  there's  our  puss ! "  exclaimed  the  widow, 
now  looking  really  pleased. 

This  was  the  only  thing  that  did  not  look  strange  to 
her,  and  novelty,  much  as  it  charms  the  yoimg,  is  itself  a 
grievance  to  the  old. 

Emily  now  only  waited  to  point  out  some  of  the 
principal  beauties  and  conveniences  of  the  new  abode. 

"  See,"  said  she,  setting  open  the  door,  "  1*11  tell  you 
what  you  should  do  these  fine  summer  evenings.  You 
must  bring  your  knitting,  and  sit  here  to  work  in  the 
porch ;  you'll  look  so  pretty  sitting  to  knit  in  the  porch  ! 
and  be  sure,"  added  she,  "that  you  do  not  tear  down  the 
ivy  that  grows  over  yoiu*  little  window." 

The  widow  Jones  having  promised  to  do  and  not  to 
do,  all  that  she  thought  it  reasonable  to  require,  Emily 
only  stood  a  moment  at  the  door,  surveying,  with  a 
picturesque  eye,  the  group  formed  by  the  old  woman,  her 
cat,  and  the  tea-table ;  and  then  took  leave,  saying,  she 
would  "  now  leave  her  to  enjoy  herself." 

The  evening  before  this,  Emily  had  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  her  work  ;  and  when  it  was  done,  she  thought 
it  looked  such  a  snug  little  seclusion,  that  she  very  much 
longed  tQ  live  there  herself.    It  was  a  calm  summer 
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evening ;  she  was  alone,  and  she  sat  down  in  the  porch 
to  enjoy  it,  just  at  the  time  when  the  moonlight  began  to 
prevail  over  the  twilight ;  and  Emily  began  to  feel  very 
poetical. 

A  scrap  of  paper  that  was  left  there  rendered  the 
temptation  irresistible ;  but  she  had  written  only  a  few 
lines,  when  Mr.  Leddenhurst  appeared  at  the  garden  gate. 
What  are  you  about  now,  Emily  1 "  said  he. 

Emily  put  by  her  verses,  coloured,  and  said,  Nothing, 
sir ; "  and  then  took  him  in  to  admire  her  contrivances. 
He  did  admire  them,  and  she  thought  no  more  about  her 
verses  till  she  got  home  again,  and  found  herself  alone 
in  her  father's  parlour.  She  then  read  them  over,  merely 
to  see  if  they  were  worth  finishing ;  and  she  took  a  fresh 
piece  of  paper,  and  was  just  getting  into  the  spirit  of  it 
again,  when  she  heard  her  father's  knock  at  the  door : 
and  he,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  came  bustling  in, 
talking  altogether,  and  very  earnestly,  about  a  parish 
dispute  which  was  to  be  decided  the  next  day  at  the 
county  assizes. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  they  must  lose  their  cause,"  said  one  of 
them — "  Miss  Grey,  how  d*ye  do,  ma*am  ? — and  FU  give 
you  my  reasons,  Mr.  Grey  

"  Take  oflf  these  things,  child,"  said  her  father,  pushing 
away  Emily's  papers  rather  disrespectfully,  and  laying  a 
pile  of  law-books  on  the  table. 

Emily  took  them  off,  and  made  her  escape  as  fast  as 
possible  to  her  own  room,  thinking,  as  die  went,  how 
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foolish  it  was  of  her  to  write  poetij.  The  verses  were 
put  by  in  a  folio  with  several  similar  efiiisions,  of  which 
some  were  better,  and  some  worse.  They  were  mostly 
in  a  strain  that  to  the  uninitiated  might  appear  incon- 
sistent with  Emily's  lively  and  flourishing  appearance; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  than  requiring 
young  writers  of  poetry  to  "  prove  their  words unless 
it  were,  inflicting  upon  them  some  of  the  extraordinary 
things  they  sometimes  wish  for  themselves  when  they 
are  rhymmg. 

The  verses  Emily  began  writing  this  evening  in  the 
widow's  porch  were  as  follow : — 

Say,  Spirit,  if  thou  wanderest  nigh, 

Of  every  sylvan  dale  ; 
What  forms,  unseen  by  mortal  eye, 

Frequent  this  leafy  vale  ? 

Perchance  'twas  once  the  floweiy  court 

Of  merry  elfin  king  ; 
Where  fidry  people  loved  to  sport. 

And  tread  the  nightly  ring. 

The  sun,  descending  down  the  sky. 

In  floods  of  misty  light. 
Surveys  it  with  his  golden  eye. 

And  makes  the  valley  bright 

The  moon,  who  rideth  in  her  pride. 

At  solemn  midnight  hour ; 
And  sheds  her  radiance  far  and  wide. 

On  turret,  dome,  and  tower  ; 
H  2 
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Here  sleeps  upon  the  chequei'd  glade ; 

Nor  finds  a  softer  rest 
On  myrtle  bower,  or  classic  shade, 

Or  ocean's  silver  breast 

And  oft  would  I,  alone,  resort 

To  this  seclusion  dear ; 
UncheckM  to  breathe  the  ardent  thought 

Or  shed  th*  unquestioned  tear. 

O  Nature !  how  thy  charm&  beguile 

Or  soothe  our  cares  to  sleep  ! 
Thou  seem'st  to  smile  with  those  who  smile. 

And  weep  with  those  who  weep  ! 

The  vernal  tint,  the  summer  breeze. 

E'en  winter's  aspect  drear. 
Thy  woods,  and  vales,  and  skies,  and  seas, 

Like  friendship  soothe  and  cheer. 

The  soul  in  thy  serene  retreats 

Communion  sweet  may  find  ; 
But  gay  assemblies,  crowded  streets. 

Are  desert  to  the  mind. 

The  throng  where  giddy  mortals  press. 

Is  solitude  to  me  ; 
But  Nature,  in  her  wildest  dress. 

Refined  society. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Elizabeth  had  scarcely  been  married  two  months  when 
she  received  the  news  of  her  father's  death.  He  was 
taken  off  suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  his  affairs 
were  found  in  so  embarrassed  a  state,  that  a  narrow 
jointure  alone  secured  his  widow  from  absolute  want. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  of  fortune,  Mrs.  Palmer 
immediately  retired  to  a  distance  from  Broadisham ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  Elizabeth  despatched  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Leddenhurst 

"  Chester,  September  23. 

"My  dear  Sir, — 

"It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  variety  of  painful  emotions 
I  experience  at  this  moment,  in  taking  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  a  conviction  of 
your  extreme  goodness  could  have  emboldened  me  to 
undertake  so  awkward  a  task. 

"  The  poignant  affliction  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  my 
lamented  father  needed  no  aggravation ;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the  very  unpleasant 
embarrassments  in  which,  in  consequence  of  his  untimely 
decease,  his  affairs  are  involved.  The  result  to  us,  as 
you  may  readily  imagine,  has  been  particularly  imfor- 
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tunate.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  sir,  that  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  depending  on  those  resources  of  which  we 
have  been  so  fatally  disappointed,  has  contracted  some 
trifling  debts,  which«it  is,  in  fact,  out  of  his  power  imme- 
diately to  discharge.  He  has,  you  know,  considerable 
expectations,  but  these  are  of  no  present  avail;  and 
I  am  persuaded  you  would  be  greatly  concerned  were  I 
to  relate  the  excessively  unpleasant  circumstances  to 
which  we  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  past  In 
consequence  of  which  I  have  been  induced  to  address 
you,  and,  encouraged  by  a  recollection  of  your  former 
goodness,  to  request  the  loan  of  two  hundred  pounds,  if 
perfectly  convenient ;  and  which  there  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt  but  we  shall  in  a  very  short  time  be  able  to 
return. 

"  You  may  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Robinson  does  not 
apply  to  his  relations ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  uncle,  to  whom 
he  has  repeatedly  written  on  the  subject,  is  a  low  man, 
in  trade,  of  very  sordid  and  contracted  ideas,  who  obsti- 
nately refuses  the  smallest  assistance,  except  on  con- 
ditions with  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  we  should 
comply. 

"  This  determined  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  present 
application ;  indeed,  there  is  no  individual  in  the  whole 
circle  of  my  friends  on  whose  generosity  and  friendship 
I  could  so  firmly  rely.  And  need  I  say,  under  what 
infinite  obligations  we  shall  consider  ourselves,  should 
you  be  induced  to  comply  with  the  request  % 
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"Lieutenant  Robinson  begs  to  join  me  in  kindest 
regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Leddenhurst ;  and  believe 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  most 
obliged  friend, 

"Elizabeth  Robinson." 

A  tremendous  secret  was  revealed  to  Elizabeth  a  very 
short  time  after  her  marriage,  in  a  letter  from  this  uncle. 
Lieutenant  Robinson  had  been — a  Ixnendraper. 

He  was  a  weak,  hot-headed  young  man ; — a  dislike  to 
business — that  is,  to  exertion — ^and  an  opportunity  he 
once  had  of  trying  on  a  military  hat,  inspired  him  with 
an  ardent  desire  for  the  profession  of  arms.  And  at  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  to  his  uncle,  deaf  to  the 
remonstrances  of  his  prudent  friends,  he  commenced  the 
life  of  a  gentleman,  and  invested  the  whole  of  a  small 
sum  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  his  father's  will  in  the 
purchase  of  a  commission. 

In  order  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  his  brother-officers, 
and  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  suspicions  they  evidently 
entertained  of  his  origin,  he  thought  it  requisite  to  plunge 
into  most  of  their  extravagances.  In  consequence  of 
which — Tiotwithstanding  occasional  supplies  from  his 
imcle,  and  the  convenient  practice  of  leaving  every  town 
at  which  they  were  stationed  in  debt — he  was  kept  in 
perpetual  embarrassments. 

His  alliance  with  Miss  Palmer,  therefore,  appeared  a 
very  eligible  measure.  He  had  been  confidently  assured 
that  her  father  was  a  man  of  handsome  property,  and 
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this  opinion  everything  he  saw  at  his  house  and  table 
tended  to  confirm. 

Elizabeth  thought  this  discovery  at  once  released  her 
from  all  obligation  to  love,  honour,  or  obey  her  husband. 
From  that  time  she  conducted  herself  towards  him  with 
coldness  and  haughtiness,  which  he  bore  with  tolentble 
patience  until  the  intelligence  of  her  father's  death,  and 
the  unexpected  state  of  his  affairs,  gave  him,  as  he  said, 
"  a  just  right  to  resent  it" 

Trained  in  habits  of  show  and  expense,  and  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  economical  calculation,  Elizabeth  made 
alarming  demands  upon  her  husband's  limited  resources ; 
which,  depending  upon  her  promised  but  delayed  por- 
tion, he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  check. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Palmer's  insolvency  made  an  imme- 
diate alteration  in  this  respect.  Nor  did  Elizabeth  fiilly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  her  misfortune,  until  the  first 
time  that,  for  want  both  of  money  and  credit,  she  was 
really  obliged  to  deny  herself  something  she  wished  for. 
With  a  strange  feeling  of  impatient  astonishment;  she 
then  discovered  that  she  must  do  without  what  she  had 
said  "  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  do  without"  A 
scene  of  mutual  upbraiding  between  herself  and  her 
husband  was  the  consequence  of  this  first  lesson  in 
economy,  or  rather  in  poverty.  But  they  reproached 
each  other,  not  for  their  faults,  but  their  misfortunes — 
not  for  being  imprudent,  but  for  being  poor. 

Elizabeth,  however,  had  no  sooner  despatched  her 
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letter  to  Stokely,  than  she  felt  relieved  of  her  difficulties. 
She  had  witnessed  so  many  instances  of  Mr.  Ledden- 
hurst's  generosity,  that  she  was  confident  of  receiving  the 
requested  supply.  And  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  look 
beyond  the  narrow  extent  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

She  was  engaged  to  dine  at  the  colonel's,  and  had 
just  finished  dressing  for  the  occasion,  when  her  husband 
brought  her  the  expected  letter. 

"  This  is  fortunate,  indeed !  *'  said  she :  "  then,  Mr. 
Robinson,  be  so  good,  while  I  read  it,  to  step  over  to 
Levi's,  and  desire  them  to  send  the  gold  clasps;  you 
may  say,  you  know,  I  shall  call  and  settle  the  account 
to-morrow  morning.'* 

They  who  have  ever  unfolded  a  letter,  expecting  at 
every  turn  to  behold  the  fine  texture  and  expressive 
features  of  a  bank-note  which  was  really  wanted,  and 
found  it  was  only  a  letter,  will  know  better  what 
Elizabeth  felt  on  this  occasion,  than  others  who  never 
met  with  such  a  circumstance.  Having  first  turned  it 
about  in  all  directions,  she  sat  down  and  read  as  follows. 

"Stokely,  September z^. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Robinson, 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  forfeit  the  opinion  you  are 
so  good  as  to  entertain  of  my  readiness  to  serve  my 
friends  by  every  means  in  my  power ;  and  shall  be 
happy  should  I  succeed  in  convincing  you  that  I  am 
sincerely  desirous  of  doing  so  in  the  present  instance ; 
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although  it  may  not  be  in  the  way  that  appears  most 
expedient  to  you. 

"  I  should  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
most  effectually  to  serve  you,  if  I  had  not  been  favoured 
with  an  interview  with  Lieutenant  Robinson's  unde: 
of  whose  character  I  conceive  you  have  formed  a  mis- 
taken idea.  He  appears  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  integrity, 
good  sense,  and  benevolence ;  and  highly  deserving  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  relations. 

"  He  has  undertaken  a  journey  to  Broadisham,  with 
the  view  of  explaining  to  your  friends  the  plan  he  had 
suggested  to  his  nephew,  in  hppes  of  obtaining  their  con- 
currence and  influence  with  you. 

"  Having  himself  been  unsuccessful  in  former  appli- 
cations to  you  and  Lieutenant  Robinson,  he  has  re- 
quested me  to  address  you  on  the  subject;  a  task 
which  I  undertake  the  more  cheerfully,  since  you  have 
already  indulged  me  with  your  confidence. 

"  Mr.  Sandford  informs  me  that  Lieutenant  Robinson 
was  not  intended  for  the  military  profession,  having  been 
trained  to  business ;  but  entered  it  very  recently,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  friends.  His  uncle  hoped, 
however,  that  after  having  experienced  some  of  the 
inconveniences  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  from 
such  a  change  of  habits  and  circumstances,  he  would 
more  readily  listen  to  proposals  for  returning  to  his 
former  pursuits :  and  had  determined,  for  a  time,  to 
urge  him  no  further  on  the  subject    It  was  not  till 
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he  heard  of  his  having  formed  an  alliance,  and  with 
so  young  a  lady,  ill  qualified  to  brook  the  difficulties 
of  her  situation,  that  Mr.  Sandford  became  solicitous 
to  prevail  with  his  nephew  to  abandon  his  new  pro- 
fession immediately. 

"With  regajd  to  those  expectations  you  allude  to, 
Mr.  Sandford  requests  me  as  a  friend,  my  dear  madam, 
to  assure  you  that  they  must  prove  wholly  fallacious, 
imless  Mr.  Robinson  founds  them  on  his  own  diligent 
exertions.  Should  he  be  willing  to  enter  into  the 
prudent  views  of  his  uncle,  he  may  depend  upon 
every  support  and  encouragement  it  is  in  his  power 
to  afford;  otherwise  he  must  still  submit  to  those 
distressing  embarrassments,  to  which  the  expensive 
habits  so  commonly  contracted  in  his  profession,  and 
the  limited  resources  it  affords,  unite  to  expose  him. 

"Justice  to  his  other  relations,  Mr.  Sandford  directs 
me  to  say,  must  forbid  his  continuing  to  answer  Mn 
Robinson's  repeated  demands,  even  if  there  were  a 
probability  of  its  proving  of  any  ultimate  advantage  to 
him ;  but  so  far  from  this,  he  considers  that  it  would  only 
be  a  means  of  encouraging  his  expensive  habits,  and,  in 
the  end,  of  plunging  him  in  deeper  embarrassments. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Robinson,  permit  me  to 
assure  you,  that  I  am  solely  influenced  by  a  tender 
concern  for  your  real  welfare,  when  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend you  to  use  every  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Mr. 
Robinson  to  accede  to  his  uncle's  proposals.    I  am  not 
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surprised  that,  at  first  sight,  they  should  appear  to  you 
such  as  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  comply  with; 
and  I  readily  admit  that  nothing  less  than  an  heroic 
effort  can  enable  you  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to 
such  a  change  of  circumstances.  But  in  making  that 
effort  you  would  find  a  noble  satisfaction;  and  in 
descending  cheerfully,  and  gracefiilly,  to  an  humble 
sphere,  more  true  independence  and  dignity  of  mind 
would  be  exerted,  than  would  probably  ever  be  dis- 
played throughout  the  whole  of  a  gay  life. 

"  Considering  that  it  might  not  be  agreeable  to  his 
nephew  to  engage  in  business  in  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Sandford  has  been  making  inquiries 
in  different  directions,  and  has  lately  met  with  a  very 
eligible  offer  from  a  respectable  tradesman  retiring  from 
business.  The  only  objection  that  I  know  of  to  the 
situation  is,  that  it  is  at  the  village  of  Hilsbuiy,  not 
more  than  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Broadisham :  but 
as  it  is  much  secluded,  and  remote  from  any  of  your 
connexions,  perhaps  you  would  not  consider  that  a 
sufllicient  reason  for  declining  it  The  present  pro- 
prietor has  realized  a  considerable  property  in  the 
concern :  it  being  the  only  one  in  that  line  in  a 
populous  neighboiu-hood ;  and  I  should  conceive  a 
retired  situation  of  this  nature  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  you  than  the  publicity  of  a  large  town. 

Should  Mr.  Robinson  be  willing  to  undertake  this  con* 
cem,  his  uncle  and  I  will  cheerfully  unite  to  advance  the 
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capital ;  and  with  regard  to  the  remittance  you  mention, 
it  shall  be  forwarded  to  Chester  by  the  same  day's  post 
that  informs  us  of  his  having  agreed  to  this  proposal. 

"  In  case  of  your  concurrence,  Mr.  Sandford  proposes 
to  enter  immediately  upon  the  business  at  Hilsbury,  in 
his  nephew's  name ;  where  he  would  see  everything  pro- 
perly prepared  for  your  reception,  and  await  your  arrival. 

"  After  all,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  aware  that  no  terms 
can  be  employed  in  this  affair  that  will  not  be  harsh 
and  offensive  to  you;  nor  will  I  attempt  to  represent 
what  might  be  called  the  pleasant  side  of  it ;  for  perhaps 
you  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  an  unsettled  life,  nor  of  the  miseries  of 
showy  poverty,  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  peaceful  home 
and  a  moderate  competence. 

"  I  would  rather  remind  you  that  we  are  never  so  safe, 
nor  so  truly  well  off",  as  when  following  the  obvious 
directions  of  Providence.  Our  affairs  are  all  ordered 
by  Him,  who  is  acquainted  not  only  with  our  outward 
circumstances,  but  most  intimate  with  our  hearts ;  and 
who  knows  by  what  means  they  will  be  most  effectually 
subdued,  and  made  willing  to  accept  of  real  happiness. 
And  be  assured,  my  dear  friend,  that  by  whatever  cir- 
cumstances we  are  taught  the  nature  and  value  of  real 
religion,  and  led  cordially  to  embrace  it,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  we  shall  find  happiness. 

"  Believe  me,  your  very  sincere  Friend, 
"C.  L.  Leddenhurst." 
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When  Lieutenant  Robinson  returned  from  his  com- 
mission to  the  jeweller's,  he  found  his  wife  in  strong 
hysterics  in  her  room. 

"Mercy  upon  us  !  what's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  he, 
stopping  in  dismay  at  the  door. 

"Elizabeth!  Betsy!  why  don't  you  speak,  child  !  what's 
the  matter,  I  sayl"  continued  he,  advancing  towards  her« 

But  Elizabeth  took  no  notice,  except  motioning  with 
her  hand  for  him  to  stand  further  off  Presently  a 
servant  came  in,  saying, — 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  here's  Mr.  Levi,  with  the 
gold  clasps  for  you  to  choose;  and  here's  the  bill  he 
bid  me  to  bring  up  to  you." 

"  I  can't  look  at  them  now ;  tell  him  to  call  another 
time,"  said  Elizabeth.  "There,  Mr.  Robinson,  read 
that ! "  said  she,  pointing  to  the  letter,  and  again  falling 
back  in  her  chair. 

When  he  had  read  it,  he  walked  up  and  down 
thoughtfully  for  some  time;  at  length,  going  towards 
his  wife,  he  said,  timidly, — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear,  it's  of  no  use  objecting 
?md  objecting,  we  must,  I  know  we  must — 

"  Must  what  1 "  said  Elizabeth. 

"  Must  do  what  Mr.  Leddenhurst  says,  my  dear.* 

"  Do  exactly  as  you  think  proper,"  cried  Elizabeth  ;  I 
am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  Mr.  Robinson,  that  ait 
so  willing  to  acquiesce  in  it ;  but  I  never  will — do  you  sup- 
pose I  ever  would  submit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  tradesmant*' 
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"  ni  tell  you  what,  Betsy ! "  said  her  husband,  flying 
into  a  passion,  I  can't  and  I  won't  submit  to  this  any 
longer !  you  didn't  bring  me  a  penny,  nor  a  halfpenny, 
nor  a  sixpence:  and  what  business  have  yoUy  I  should 
be  glad  to  know,  to  talk  in  this  unbecoming  manner 
to  meV 

"O  heavens!"  cried  Elizabeth,  "what  a  barbarian! 
let  me  escape  ! "  and  rising  hastily,  she  flew  down  stairs, 
and  throwing  herself  tragically  into  the  carriage,  which 
had  been  long  waiting  for  her  at  the  door,  gave  orders 
to  be  taken  to  Colonel  Harrison's. 

While  she  was  going  there,  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding 
her  complicated  misfortunes,  was  far  from  feeling  really 
unhappy.  She  remembered  a  great  many  heroines  who 
had  been  in  debt,  and  had  bad  husbands.  Young, 
lovely,  distressed,  she  was  flying  for  protection  from 
his  cruelty.  Besides,  she  had  fully  determined  to  open 
her  whole  heart  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Harrison;  and  she 
was  quite  certain,  that  by  some  means  or  other,  she 
should  be  rescued  from  the  threatened  degradation. 

Elizabeth  made  her  entfhe  at  the  colonel's  with  an 
air  of  interesting  distress.  There  was  nobody  then 
present  but  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  the  major  of 
the  regiment,  with  whom  she  was  particularly  intimate. 

"  My  dear  creature,  how  shockingly  ill  you  look  I " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Harrison. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not  very  well,"  said  she ;  and  throwing 
herself  upon  the  sofa,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
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While  Mrs.  Harrison  was  repeating  her  inquiries  and 
condolence,  the  attentive  major  seated  himself  beside 
her,  saying,  tenderly, — 

'^My  dear  Mrs.  Robinson,  what  has  happened  to 
distress  yout  only  tell  me  if  there  is  any  possible  way 
in  which  I  can  serve  you  1 " 

Elizabeth  could  only  reply  by  smiling  on  him  grate- 
fully through  her  tears,  for  other  company  entered  at 
that  moment :  but  she  whispered  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  that 
she  would  tell  her  all  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

After  dinner  the  ladies  walked  in  the  garden ;  when 
Elizabeth  contrived  to  take  her  friend  aside  for  a  few 
minutes.  She  found  it,  however,  an  awkward  task,  not- 
withstanding the  vague  and  general  terms  she  employed, 
to  disclose  those  parts  of  her  story  which  related  to  her 
husband's  connexions. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  what  an  unlucky  thing  you  should 
ever  have  liked  him  !"  said  Mrs.  Harrison.  "  Upon  my 
word,  my  dear,  I  feel  quite  distressed  for  you." 

"Only  tell  me  what  steps  I  ought  to  take,"  said 
Elizabeth ;  "  I  rely  entirely  on  your  friendship.'' 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  should  be  excessively  happy  to 
advise  you,  and  serve  you,  I'm  sure,  in  any  way  that 
lies  in  my  power,  in  this  unpleasant  affair ;  but  really 
it's  an  awkward  thing  to  interfere  between  man  and 
wife :  indeed,  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  that  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson  should  consider  it  altogether  the  most 
prudent  thing  to  take  the  advice  of  his  relations." 
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"  But  then,  what  will  become  of  me  ?"  cried  Elizabeth, 
weeping  passionately. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Robinson,  let  me  beg 
of  you  not  to  discompose  yourself  thus,"  said  Mrs. 
Harrison.  "To  be  sure,"  continued  she,  sighing,  "we 
know  it  is  our  duty  at  all  times  to  submit  to-  what  the 
Ahnighty  is  pleased  to  appoint  for  us.  But  really  I 
must  insist  upon  it,  that  you  do  not  distress  yourself 
in  this  manner ;  I  can't  endure  to  see  you  so  unhappy. 
Here  are  all  our  friends ! — for  heaven's  sake,  my  dear, 
dry  your  tears  :  shall  I  send  you  a  glass  of  anything]" 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  said  Elizabeth,  who  felt,  at 
this  forlorn  moment,  the  difference  between  a  friend 
and  an  acquaintance.  The  others  now  joined  them; 
and  as  her  eye  wandered  from  one  smiling,  selfish 
face  to  another — faces  from  which  the  unhappy  had 
nothing  to  hope — she  involuntarily  thought  of  Emily 
and  Stokely.  The  major,  however,  was  a  friend  nearer 
at  hand;  but  she  saw  no  more  of  him  during  the 
evening.  When  she  returned  at  ten  o'clock  to  her 
comfortless  lodgings,  she  was  surprised  to  find  him  in 
earnest  conversation  with  her  husband. 

The  major,  who  was  very  good-natured,  had  fre- 
quently accommodated  Lieutenant  Robinson  with  small 
sums  of  money ;  which,  by  this  time,  had  amounted  to 
a  debt  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  discharged.  He 
had  been  rather  pressing  on  this  subject  of  late ;  so 
that  the  lieutenant  came  to  the  resolution  of  disclosing 
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to  him  the  whole  state  of  his  affairs,  and  asking  his 
advice  on  the  present  emergency.  No  sooner  did  the 
major  understand  that  by  the  sale  of  his  commission 
the  lieutenant  would  be  able  to  pay  his  debts,  than  he 
warmly  urged  him  to  do  so  :  and  it  was  not  so  difficult 
a  matter  to  persuade  him  as  it  would  once  have  been. 
He  began  to  be  weary  of  his  present  mode  of  life, 
of  which  the  novelty  had  already  worn  off" ;  and  of  the 
misery  of  being  always  in  debt,  and  always  short  of 
money.  His  objections  to  business  were  less  insur- 
mountable than  those  of  his  wife ;  in  his  case  it  was 
not  pride,  but  idleness  that  was  the  obstacle :  and  he 
now  considered  what  a  difference  there  would  be  be- 
tween being  master  and  man. 

"But  then  there's  my  wife,"  said  he  to  the  major. 
"  If  you  had  but  seen  the  piece  of  work  we  had  this 
morning  !  Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  try  what 
you  can  do  with  her ;  she  will  not  listen  to  me,  that's 
certain.*' 

This  task  the  major  undertook ;  and  when  Elizabeth 
entered,  he  addressed  her  with  an  air  of  friendly  interest, 
saying — 

"  Mrs.  Robinson,  we  have  just  been  talking  over  this 
awkward  business  of  yours ;  and  I  do  assure  you  very 
seriously,  as  I've  been  telling  Robinson,  I  do  not  see 
any  other  plan  in  the  world,  that  as  a  man  of  honour  he 
could  adopt  In  fact,  if  I  were  in  his  place,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  single  instant  about  the  business ;  indeed. 
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for  my  own  part,  I  should  not  feel  any  particular  reluc- 
tance to — to — engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits — upon 
my  life  I  shouldn't  If  he  were  a  single  man,"  con- 
tinued the  major,  observing  the  gathering  gloom  in 
Elizabeth's  countenance,  "  it  would  be  wholly  a  diflferent 
affair;  but  when  a  man  is  responsible  for  the  honour 

and  happiness  of  a  young  and  lovely  woman  

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  of  my  happiness,"  cried  Elizabeth, 
glancing  expressively  at  her  husband,  "  that  is  sacrificed 
for  ever !" 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  said  the  major,  looking  at  his  watch. 

''So  the  major's  been  advising  me  to  lose  no  time 
about  the  business  :  and  he  thought  I  had  better  write  to 
my  uncle  and  Mr.  Leddenhurst  by  return  of  post :  and 
so  you  see,  my  dear,  it's  all  settled,"  said  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  anxious  to  make  the  whole  confession  before 
bis  friend  was  gone. 

''And  I  am  extremely  glad  that  everything  is  so 
happily  adjusted,"  said  he,  rising;  and,  unwilling  to 
wait  the  issue  either  of  fainting  fits  or  remonstrances, 
he  took  leave. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  the  gay,  agreeable  major, 
Elizabeth  felt  herself  abandoned  to  wretchedness.  She 
had  no  inclination  to  go  into  hysterics,  nor  to  remon- 
strate with  her  husband ;  but  sat  silent  and  motionless, 
watching  him,  while  he  was  sealing  and  directing  the 
letters : — and  now  she  felt  really  unhappy. 

The  loss  of  rank  is  a  misfortune :  and  Elizabeth  felt 
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its  utmost  poignancy.  She  had  always  indulged  that 
senseless  contempt  for  trade,  and  trades-people,  which 
is  prevalent  among  the  vulgar  of  her  class:  and  she 
had  not  had  opportimities  of  knowing  that  many  of 
the  truly  noble — the  excellent  of  the  earth — that  many 
persons  of  superior  understandings,  even  of  real  taste, 
and  respectable  information — are  to  be  found  standing 
behind  a  country  counter. 

Having,  however,  no  means  of  redress,  Elizabeth 
suffered  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  departure 
to  take  place  undisturbed.  During  the  few  weeks  they 
still  remained  at  Chester,  she  never  allowed  herself  to 
take  any  distinct  view  of  the  future :  only  indulging 
a  kind  of  vague  hope,  that  anything  so  insupportable 
as  the  condition  which  threatened  her,  she  should  never 
be  actually  permitted  to  endure.  And  since  nothing 
was  now  to  be  hoped  from  friends,  relations,  or  ac- 
quaintances, she  began  to  think  that  chance,  or  fate, 
or  Providence,  or  something,  would  certainly  inteifeife 
to  prevent  it 
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Notwithstanding  these  hopes,  the  day  actually  arrived 
on  which  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  took  leave  of 
Chester,  and  set  oflf  for  their  new  home. 

For,  in  this  interval,  no  distant  relation  had  died  and 
left  them  a  fortune ;  not  a  single  individual  in  all  the 
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city  of  Chester  had  offered  to  lend  them  a  thousand 
pounds ;  no  banker,  brewer,  or  merchant,  wanted  a 
partner;  no  fashionable  dowager  a  companion.  In 
short,  neither  luck  nor  accident  prevented  their  driving 
safely  into  the  village  of  Hilsbury,  on  the  very  day  they 
were  expected. 

ROBINSON,  in  gold  letters,  over  the  door  of  a 
smart  country  shop,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  her  future 
residence. 

"Is  there  no  private  door?"  said  she  to  her  new 
uncle,  as  he  handed  her  from  the  fly. 

"  We  have  no  other  door ;  please  to  follow  me,  ma'am, 
and  I'll  show  yoa  the  way,"  said  he,  conducting  her 
through  the  shop,  into  a  light,  pleasant  parlour.  It  was 
in  reality  far  pleasanter  than  the  dark  and  shabby  apart- 
ment which  Elizabeth  [used  to  call  her  drawing-room,  in 
their  lodgings  at  Chester. 

"  Welcome  to  Hilsbury,  ma'am ! "  said  the  uncle, 
courteously. 

Elizabeth  bowed ;  and  returned  laconic  answers  to 
his  repeated  good-natured  attempts  to  draw  her  into 
conversation. 

But  Mr.  Robinson,  who  felt  more  at  ease,  and  more 
in  his  element  than  he  had  done  for  two  years  past, 
wa3  in  high  good  humour,  and  very  talkative. 

"  Bless  my  heart,  uncle,  what  a  nice  snug  little  place 
you've  got  for  us  here ! "  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
looking  round  the  room. 
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There  were  some  neat  flower-stands»  set  out  with 
autumn  flowers ;  and  a  very  pretty  painted  work-table ; 
and  various  little  decorations ;  at  which,  however,  Eliza- 
beth was  rather  surprised  than  pleased,  when  she  ob- 
served them. 

Every  part  of  the  house  wore  the  same  appearance 
of  neatness  and  comfort ;  and  seemed  adjusted  by  a 
correct  taste,  careful  to  prevent  an  awkward  contrast 
between  the  shop  and  the  dwelling.  It  was  something 
more  than  neat,  and  yet  less  than  elegant 

Elizabeth,  as  she  was  conducted  over  it,  could  not 
help  wondering  that  the  old  man  should  have  so  good  a 
notion  of  doing  things.  For  he  had  been  strictly  for- 
bidden to  inform  her  to  whose  taste  and  activity  the 
credit  really  belonged.  She  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  for  the  desire  of  having  everything  comfortable 
for  her  reception,  and  for  the  willingness  to  pay  for  it : 
but  it  was  her  friend  Emily  who  had  done  the  rest 

Emily,  having  heard  Mr.  Sandford  expressing  a  wish 
that  things  might  be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible  to 
the  young  lady,  and  lamenting  his  own  ignorance  of 
these  affairs,  earnestly  requested  permission  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Hilsbury,  to  assist  in  making  the  requisite 
preparations ;  which  was  agreed  to,  upon  Miss  Weston's 
offering  to  escort  her.  And  during  the  time  that  Elizar 
beth  was  waiting  at  Chester,  thinking  herself  abandoned 
by  all  the  world,  her  two  friends  were  busily  employed 
in  planning  and  executing  those  little  contrivances  to 
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make  her  comfortable,  which  would  not  occur  to  the 
genius  of  an  upholsterer. 

It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  very  day  on  which 
JElizabeth  was  expected,  that  all  was  in  complete  readi- 
ness. Mr.  Leddenhurst's  carriage  stood  at  the  door  to 
take  them  home.  Miss  Weston  was  quite  ready  to  go  : 
but  Emily  still  lingered,  to  see  if  everything  was  in 
exact  order.  She  replaced  the  flowers — then  returned 
to  adjust  the  folds  of  the  window  curtains — and  stood 
at  the  parlour-door,  to  see  how  it  would  strike  Elizabeth 
when  she  first  entered.  She  next  returned  to  that  which 
was  intended  to  be  Elizabeth's  room,  which  was  for- 
tunate; for  the  wind  had  blown  up  one  comer  of  the 
white  napkin  on  the  dressing-table.  Emily  laid  it 
smooth — set  the  looking-glass  in  precisely  the  proper 
angle — once  more  patted  the  volumes  on  the  book- 
shelves quite'even— and  after  a  moment's  thought,  took 
down  the  handsome  new  Bible  which  had  been  provided, 
and  laid  it  on  the  dressing-table.  She  then  went 
down  stairs,  and  having  repeated  sundry  injunctions 
to  Mr.  Sandford,  sprang  nimbly  into  the  carriage,  and 
drove  off. 

When  Elizabeth  awoke  the  next  morning,  refreshed 
firom  the  fatigue  of  her  journey,  and  opened  her  pleasant 
window,  which  looked  across  the  village  street  upon  a 
fine  hilly  country,  her  spirits  experienced  a  momentary 
revival — a  transient  glow  of  comfort,  such  as  will  occa- 
sionally beam  out  upon  the  deepest  gloom.    But  it  was 
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transient :  the  sight  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  shopman,  in 
the  street  below,  taking  down  the  shutters,  recalled  her 
to  a  sense  of  her  misery. 

Comfort  sounds  a  dull  word  to  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  live  upon  enjoyment :  to  Elizabeth  it  had 
few  charms.  In  surve^ng  her  new  situation,  she  was 
rather  provoked  than  pleased,  to  find  that  there  was 
anything  to  render  her  discontent  less  reasonable.  She 
had  neither  philosophy  enough  to  be  pleased,  nor  good 
nature  enough  to  appear  so.  Indeed  it  is  nothing  less 
than  Christian  humility  that  can  make  persons  willing  to 
be  happy  in  any  way  that  is  not  of  their  own  choosing. 

Old  Mr.  Sandford's  was  the  only  pleasant  face  that 
was  brought  down  to  breakfast  this  morning  :  for  poor 
Frederick  Robinson  found  that  the  two  idle  years  he  had 
spent  in  his  Majest/s  service  had  not  had  the  smallest 
tendency  to  lessen  his  dislike  to  useful  employment 
He  sighed  heavily,  when,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
his  uncle,  with  the  promptness  of  an  industrious  man, 
hmried  him  away  to  the  counting-house  :  while  Eliza- 
beth, who  scrupulously  avoided  engaging  in  anything 
that  would  seem  like  acquiescing  in  her  fate,  shut  herself 
up  in  her  room,  and  employed  herself  in  unpacking  her 
portmanteaus.  When  she  had  done  so,  in  spite  of  her 
reluctance,  she  found  it  most  expedient  to  put  away 
the  things  in  her  new  drawers.  With  a  heavy  heart 
she  put  by  the  gay  dresses  and  ornaments,  which  were 
now  useless  to  her  :  but  it  was  with  a  deeper  pang  that 
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she  laid  aside  her  husband's  discarded  uniform.  She 
gazed  at  the  faded  scarlet  and  tarnished  gold,  and 
secretly  felt  that  this  was  all  she  had  ever  admired 
in  Lieutenant  Robinson. 

The  reserve  and  coldness  with  which  Elizabeth  con- 
ducted herself  towards  Mr.  Sandford  could  not  over- 
come his  good  nature.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
young  people;  and  longed  to  express  the  kindness  of 
a  relative;  but  he  was  careful  not  to  offend  her  by 
unwelcome  familiarity.  He  saw  that  she  was  placed  in 
a  new  and  mortifying  situation ;  and  while  he  regarded 
her  with  true  pity  and  benevolence,  he  treated  her  with 
such  respectful  tenderness  as  would  have  dispelled  the 
gloom  from  many  a  brow. 

Emily  loved  the  old  man :  and  he,  while  witnessing 
her  cheerful,  disinterested  zeal  in  the  service  of  her 
friend,  and  while  receiving  from  her  himself  those 
respectful  attentions  which  she  involuntarily  paid  to 
age  and  worth  in  every  station,  often  wished  that  his 
nephew  might  have  made  as  good  a  choice. 

Mr.  Sandford  had  been  so  long  absent  from  his  own 
concerns,  that  he  could  only  remain  a  few  days  longer, 
to  introduce  his  nephew  to  the  business.  During  this 
period  he  observed  with  some  uneasiness  the  unpromising 
disposition  which  both  the  young  people  discovered  to- 
wards their  new  duties.  Elizabeth  sat  in  state  all  day 
at  her  work-table ;  leaving  her  domestic  affairs  to  fate 
and  a  servant :  while  Mr.  Robinson  wished  excessively 
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to  be  allowed  to  lounge  about  in  the  same  gentleman- 
like idleness  he  had  been  lately  used  to.  As  to  the 
business,  hi^  uncle  and  Edwards,  he  thought,  were  quite 
sufficient  at  present :  but  as  soon  as  his  uncle  was  gone, 
he  declared  that  he  intended  to  give  his  whole  mind  to 
it — "  upon  his  word  and  honour  he  would." 

Accustomed  to  revel  at  his  ease  at  the  luxurious  mess, 
he  felt  it  a  particular  hardship  to  have  to  rise  in  the 
midst  of  dinner  to  attend  a  customer. 

"  Frederick — ^the  bell,  Frederick  ! "  his  uncle  oied  to 
say ;  but  he  would  be  so  long  preparing  to  go,  that  his 
good-natured  uncle  usually  went  himself;  FredeiidL 
contenting  himself  with  pretending  to  rise,  and  saying, 

Don't  you  go,  sir ! " 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  anxiety,  that  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  took  leave  of  his  niece  and  nephew.  Just  before 
he  set  off,  he  called  the  latter  aside,  and  gave  him  some 
good  advice,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  industry 
and  frugality. 

"You  know,  Frederick,"  said  he,  "how  handsomely 
Mr.  Leddenhurst  has  come  forward :  and  as  for  me,  I 
have  done  more  than  I  ought  in  justice  to  your  poor 
sister  and  your  cousins.  So  that  if  you  get  into  fresh 
difficulties,  you  must  look  to  others  to  help  you  out, 
for  I  have  done  my  utmost :  and,  Frederick,"  added  he, 
in  a  softer  voice,  "  while  we  are  speaking,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  treat  poor  Mrs.  Robinson  with  as  much  inspect 
and  delicacy  as  possible.    You  should  consider  that 
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you  have  brought  her  into  a  very  different  situation  to 
what  she  was  brought  up  to,  and  it's  natural  she  should 
feel  it — quite  natural.  You  should  consider,  too,  what 
a  delicate  young  creature  she  is,  and  give  her  every  in- 
dulgence that's  prudent ;  and  make  allowances  :  a  little 
tenderness  and  consideration  may  do  a  great  deal  in 
reconciling  her  to  her  circumstances." 

To  all  this,  and  more,  Mr.  Robinson  continued  saying, 
"Certainly,  sir — certainly,  sir."  As  soon  as  his  uncle 
was  gone,  for  which  all  the  time  he  had  been  rather 
impatient,  he  ran  upstairs  to  unpack  a  new  violin  which 
he  had  brought  from  Chester,  but  which  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  produce  during  his  uncle's  stay.  He 
always  believed  that  he  had  a .  fine  ear  for  music ; 
and  to  scrape  on  this  instrument,  was  one  of  the 
accomplishments  he  had  acquired  during  his  life  of 
leisure. 

The  village  of  Hilsbury  was  remarkably  secluded  in 
its  situation  and  appearance.  It  consisted  of  a  single 
street,  hidden  amid  the  solitude  of  fine,  but  barren 
hills ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Robinson's  house, 
was  formed  entirely  of  stone  cottages.  The  business 
depended  upon  the  custom  of  the  neighbouring  farms, 
and  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  many  little  hamlets  that 
were  scattered  among  the  hills. 

In  this  solitude  Elizabeth's  days  passed  with  dreary 
sameness.  She  used  to  sit  by  her  fireside  during  the 
dark  afternoons  of  this  November,  and,  watching  the 
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sparks  from  the  blacksmith's  shed  that  was  directly 
opposite  the  house,  muse  upon  scenes  of  past  happiness. 
This  was  her  only  solace ;  except,  indeed,  that  she 
experienced  a  secret  satisfaction  from  the  contrast  be- 
tween herself  and  her  condition.  When  she  surveyed 
her  delicate  form,  her  white  hands,  her  beautiful  haii^ 
her  dress,  though  unomamented,  still  elegant,  she  felt 
that  she  was  still  a  heroine  in  distress :  but  it  was  a 
satis&cdon  too  slight  to  be  a  real  alleviation ;  because 
there  were  so  few  to  witness  it,  and  those  few  so  in- 
significant. And  she  now  discovered — what  it  required 
some  experience  to  believe — that  it  is  a  far  pleasanter 
thing  to  be  a  heroine  not  in  distress. 

Elizabeth  had  been  some  time  in  her  new  abode 
before  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  shop.  The 
first  time  she  did  so,  it  was  to  procure  some  articles 
she  wanted  herself.  "Pray  do  you  sell  silk  fringe?" 
she  said,  in  the  same  tone  and  manner  with  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  her  purchases. 

While  she  was  examining  the  box  of  fringes,  and 
turning  aver  card  after  card  with  her  delicate  fingers, 
some  ladies  from  a  country  house  at  some  miles  distance 
happened  to  stop  at  the  door  in  a  barouche.  Elizabeth 
took  no  notice  of  them  as  they  entered,  but  ccHidnoed 
looking  over  the  fringes,  and  withdrew  as  soon  as  she 
had  found  some  that  suited  her.  But  just  as  she  was 
quitting  the  shop,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearii^ 
one  of  them  say  tp  Edwards,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  Is 
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that  Mis.  Robinson?"  Elizabeth  was  seen  reading, 
very  intently,  at  the  parlour  window,  when  the  barouche 
drove  past. 

There  was  a  green,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
where  the  neighbouring  young  farmers  used  to  assemble 
to  play  at  cricket.  Mr.  Robinson  was  fond  of  this 
diversion ;  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant attendants  there.  One  day,  just  as  he  had  snapped 
to  his  fiddle-case,  and  was  reaching  down  his  hat  to  go 
to  this  green,  Mr.  Edwards  walked  into  the  counting 
house. 

"  I  just  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Robinson,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  look  out  for  some  other 
person  to  do  your  business,  sir.  It's  what  I  never  was 
used  to,  and  what  I  can't  undertake,  to  have  everything 
laying  upon  one  pair  of  hands ;  and  unless  you  think 
proper  to  give  me  some  assistance,  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
sooner  you  suit  yourself  the  better,  sir." 

Much  as  Mr.  Robinson  was  disturbed  at  this  speech, 
he  could  not  give  up  going  to  the  cricket-ground ;  but 
he  told  Mr.  Edwards  he  would  take  it  into  consideration  \ 
and  assured  him  he  should  have  some  help  before  long 
He  felt,  however,  very  much  perplexed  and  discomfited 
on  this  occasion.  There  were  few  afflictions  he  dreaded 
so  much  as  that  of  being  obliged  to  exert  himselC 

As  he  walked  down  the  street,  wishing  Edwards 
would  not  be  so  unaccountably  lazy,  and  wondering 
what  he  should  do,  some  fine  nuts  caught  his  eye,  that 
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were  exposed  for  sale  in  a  cottage  window :  he  bought 
some — and  was  comforted.  He  was  very  fond  of  good 
things  in  general,  and  of  these  in  particular ;  and  while 
he  sat  on  a  seat  upon  the  cricket-ground,  cracking  his 
nuts,  he  forgot  his  troubles;  at  least,  they  did  not 
oppress  him.  There  were  few  of  the  evils  of  life,  for 
which  an  apple,  a  nut,  and  especially  a  good  dinner, 
would  not  afford  him  temporary  relief  And  if  this  real 
interest  in  the  sweet  and  the  savoury  were  peculiar  to 
persons  of  no  higher  intellectual  pretensions  than  Mr. 
Frederick  Robinson,  it  would  not  be  at  all  unac- 
countable. 

But  when  both  the  feast  and  the  sport  were  over, 
and  he  was  returning  late  in  the  afternoon  through  the 
village  street,  the  lights  in  his  shop  window  brought 
it  again  to  his  remembrance.  At  supper  time  he  ap- 
peared full  of  thought :  Elizabeth  never  took  supper ; 
she  was  reading  the  newspaper,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room. 

"  I  say,  Elizabeth  ! "  said  he,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  supper. 

Elizabeth  looked  up  from  the  newspaper. 

"  There's  one  thing  that  I  have  been  going  to  speak 
of  ever  since  we  have  been  here ;  and  it*s  what  I  hope 
you'll  not  make  any  piece  of  work  nor  opposition  abouty 
because  it's  absolutely  indispensably  necessary." 

«  What  is  it,  pray  % "  said  Elizabetiu 

"  I  must  say,  then,"  continued  he,  "  that  this  is  the 
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first  business  I  ever  was  in,  in  my  life,  where  the  mis- 
tress— where  the  lady,  did  not  use  to  go  in  sometimes 
when  she  was  wanted." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Robinson?"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  replied  he  ;  "I  mean  that  it  is 
a  sin  and  a  shame,  to  see  a  woman  sitting  all  day  long 
in  her  parlour,  doing  of  work  and  nonsense,  when 
there's  a  shop  full  of  customers  that  want  to  be  waited 
on.  Why,  there  was  Mrs.  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and—" 

"  Gracious  goodness  ! "  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  "  this 
exceeds  all — everything  !  I  really  did  not  imagine— I 
confess  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  any  one — that 
you,  even  you,  Mr.  Robinson,  would  ever  have  thought 
of  proposing  such  a  thing ! " 

"  Bless  my  heart,  Betsy  !  what  a  fuss  about  nothing  I 
I  say,  then,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  something 
must  be  done.  There's  Edwards  this  very  day  been 
giving  of  me  warning,  because  he  has  so  much  upon 
his  hands,  and  nobody  to  help  him.  As  for  me,  you 
know  very  well  that  I  am  confined  from  morning  to 
night  to  the  counting-house,  and  can't  stir :  and  I  see 
plainly  the  business  is  going  to  ruin — and  my  uncle 
will  lay  all  the  blame  upon  me;  and  all  because  of 
your  pride  and  nonsense." 

"  If  there  is  so  much  business  that  one  servant  is  not 
sufficient,  pray  why  cannot  you  keep  another?"  said 
Elizabeth.    "  Oh ! "  added  she,  falling  into  a  violent  fit 
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of  weeping,  "  when  I  left  my  dear,  dear  father's  house, 
how  little  I  thought  of  all  I  was  to  suffer.** 

Her  husband  was  always  frightened  when  she  went 
into  hysterics,  and  he  thought  she  was  going  into 
hysterics  now;  besides,  he  was  really  good-natured. 
So  he  said,  "Well,  well,  child,  I  tell  you  what— I'll 
see  if  I  can't  get  another  man,  or  boy,  or  lad,  or  some- 
thing. So  don't  go  and  flurry  yourself  into  those  foolish 
fits  now,  for  mercy's  sake  ! " 

Mr.  Robinson,  however,  dared  not  venture  to  take 
this  step,  without  writing  to  consult  his  uncle.  And 
Mr.  Sand  ford,  in  reply,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  any 
such  expensive  proceeding  :  but  he  added,  that  in  order 
to  afford  him  some  present  relief,  until  he  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  business,  his  sister  Rebecca  had 
offered,  if  he  wished  it,  to  come  and  stay  a  month  or 
two  at  Hilsbury,  and  render  them  all  the  assistance  in 
her  power.  "We  can  ill  spare  her,"  said  the  good 
uncle,  "  but  I  am  willing  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  encourage  you  :  and  in  the  meantime,  as  it  must  be  a 
few  weeks  before  she  can  be  with  you,  I  shall  expect, 
Frederick,  that  you  make  every  possible  exertion  your- 
self, with  regard  to  business." 

This  offer  Mr^  Robinson  very  joyfully  accepted ;  and 
Mr.  Edwards  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  upon  the 
promise  of  an  accomplished  assistant  in  "my  sister 
Becky." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

But  by  this  time  Elizabeth's  cheek  had  grown  pale. 
She  was  unhappy  without  Ulat\  there  was  no  one  to 
pity  her  misfortunes,  no  one  to  wonder  at  her  hard  lot ; 
and  she  was  deprived  of  all  that  had  the  power  to 
gratify  or  to  excite  her.  Irritated,  impatient,  and  com- 
fortless, she  sank  into  despondency ;  and  the  effect  was 
soon  visible  in  her  altered  appearance. 

After  several  days  of  feverish  indisposition,  she  be- 
came so  ill  as  to  be  conned  to  her  room :  and  there 
she  found  herself  lonely  indeed.  Her  husband  was  very 
sorry  to  see  her  so  ill,  but  nursing,  he  thought,  was 
women's  business.  He  left  that  to  the  maid ;  and  she 
was  an  unfeeling,  selfish  woman,  who  brought  up  her 
mistress's  ill-made  messes  with  gloomy  looks,  and 
frequent  murmurings. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  third  day  Elizabeth 
had  passed  in  bed,  that  as  she  was  lying  feverish  and 
comfortless — watching,  in  the  dusk,  the  light  of  the 
blacksmith's  shop  flashing  on  the  ceiling — she  heard 
the  door  open  gently ;  so  gently,  that  she  was  sure  it 
could  not  be  the  maid  :  and  in  an  instant  she  saw  Emily 
at  her  bed-side,  her  countenance  glowing  with  health 
and  cheerfulness ;  and  she  said — 

VOL.  IL  K 
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"Dear  Elizabeth,  I  heard  you  were  ill,  and  I  have 
come  to  nurse  you." 

Elizabeth  started  up  without  speaking  a  word:  and 
throwing  her  hot  arms  around  Emily's  neck,  continued 
to  weep  a  long  time  with  a  plaintive,  piteous,  weak  cry, 
upon  her  bosom. 

"  Dear,  dear,  Elizabeth  ! "  said  Emily. 

It  was  so  long  since  she  had  heard  the  accents  of 
kindness,  that  the  soothing  tones  of  Emil/s  voice  quite 
overwhelmed  her. 

"  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  one  in  the  world  that 
cared  for  me  now,"  she  said,  at  length. 

"  Oh,  you  have  never  been  forgotten  by  your  friends," 
said  Emily.  ''I  should  have  come  to  see  you  long 
before  this,  if  I  had  been  sure  you  would  have  liked  it 
But  we  will  not  talk  much  to-night,  dear  Elizabeth ; — 
let  me  try  now  to  make  you  a  little  comfortable,"  said 
she ;  and  taking  off  her  hat  and  pelisse,  she  proceeded 
quietly  to  smoothe  the  tumbled  pillow,  and  restore  the 
littered  room  to  neatness  and  comfort  She  next  went 
to  prepare  a  cooling  beverage  for  the  night,  into  the 
disorderly  kitchen;  where  the  maid  and  the  shopman 
were  carousing  over  a  blazing  fire.  Elizabeth  took 
readily,  and  with  confidence,  what  Emily  had  made  for 
her ;  said  it  was  "  very  pleasant ; "  and  soon  after  she 
sank  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Emily  sat  up  with  her  friend 
that  night ;  and  when  she  had  done  all  that  was  requisite 
for  her,  she  went  to  the  book-shelves  to  look  for  some- 
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thing  to  read.  She  took  down  Elizabeth's  morocco 
Bible ;  and  she  sighed  to  see  that  it  had  the  appearance 
of  an  unused  book. 

Emily,  since  they  last  parted,  was  improved  in  her 
appearance,  but  still  more  in  her  mind :  it  was  now 
under  the  settled  habitual  influence  of  religion.  Her 
faults,  though  not  extirpated,  were  subdued ;  and  her 
once  uncertain  virtues  shone  out  with  the  steady  light  of 
Christian  graces.  Her  good  nature  was  now  charity — 
her  sensibility,  benevolence — her  modesty,  humility — 
her  sprightliness,  cheerfulness.  Her  frequent  abstrac- 
tions from  the  common  affairs  of  life  had  in  great 
measure  given  place  to  a  cheerful  performance  of  its 
quiet  duties,  and  a  ready  attention  to  the  wants  and 
interests  of  others.  She  had  fewer  ecstasies,  but  more 
happiness. 

For  several  days  after  Emily's  arrival,  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued so  ill,  that  little  conversation  passed  between 
them,  except  what  related  to  her  present  wants  and 
sufferings.  When  she  began  to  amend,  the  effects  of 
her  disorder,  and  the  returning  remembrance  of  her 
misfortunes,  produced  a  state  of  irritable  fretfulness, 
which  Emily's  invariable  tenderness  was  unable  to 
soothe ;  and  she  repelled  with  peevishness,  and  almost 
with  asperity,  every  effort  to  enliven  her,  or  to  engage 
her  in  conversation.  Emily's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  when 
she  contemplated  the  alteration  that  illness  and  unhappi- 
ness  had  made  in  the  once  blooming  countenance  of 
1^  2 
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her  friend ;  and  she  fervently  wished  and  prayed  that 
she  might  be  led  to  seek  for  that  consolation  of  which 
she  still  appeared  to  be  wholly  destitute. 

Having  once  the  Bible  open  in  her  hand,  Emily 
ventured  to  say,  "Would  you  like  me  to  read  aloud 
a  little  while  1"  But  Elizabeth  looked  up  reproach- 
fully, and  replied  rather  fretfully,  "No,  no,  I  cannot 
bear  it — pray  do  not  disturb  me!"  Emily  shut  the 
book,  and  gazed  at  her  with  heartfelt  pity. 

One  morning,  Elizabeth's  spirits  revived  on  finding 
herself  decidedly  better;  for  in  spite  of  other  trials, 
the  first  feelings  of  returning  health  will  be  feelings 
of  happiness.  When  Emily  came  in,  she  found  her 
disposed,  for  the  first  time,  to  enter  into  conversation, 
and  to  tell  her  of  her  troubles  :  for  when  people  begin 
suddenly  to  talk  of  their  misfortunes,  it  is  generally  in  con- 
sequence of  some  temporary  alleviation  of  their  pressure. 

"Oh,  Emily !"  said  she,  "  I  have  been  too  ill  to  talk 
to  you  :  but  you  do  not  know  how  unhappy  I  am.  You 
see,  indeed,  what  a  situation  I  am  in — what  a  situation  ! 
Oh  !  my  happiness  is  sacrificed — sacrificed  for  ever 

"  Indeed,  I  feel  for  you  deeply,  dear  Elizabeth,*'  said 
Emily,  after  hearing  her  expatiate  upon  her  grievances. 
"  How  glad  I  should  be,  if  I  could  comfort  you !" 

"  There  is  no  comfort  for  me,  Emily :  can  there  be 
anything  in  my  circumstances  that  could  possibly  afford 
me  the  smallest  degree  of  pleasure  1" 

"Not  pleasure,  perhaps,"  replied  Emily;  "but  is  it 
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not  possible  to  be  happy — to  be  contented,  at  least — 
without  pleasure  1" 

"  Oh,  do  not  take  up  my  words,"  said  Elizabeth  ;  "  I 
really  don't  understand  such  nice  distinctions.  If  you 
will  not  allow  that  I  have  cause  to  be  miserable,  it  is 
because  you  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  un- 
fortunate." 

"  I  know  you  have  much  need  of  patience,  and  of 
resignation,"  said  Emily:  "but,  Elizabeth,  I  have  my- 
self seen  instances  of  people  being  really  happy,  who 
have  had,  perhaps,  as  much  to  endure  as  you  have." 

"  Yes,  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean :  but  as  to 
religion^  it  would  never,  I  am  confident,  make  any 
particular  difference  to  me,  if  I  were  to  give  myself  ever 
so  much  concern  about  it.  Now  you  are  exactly  the 
kind  of  person  to  be  very  religious ;  and  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  you  view  it  in  that  particular  kind  of  way 
that  some  people  do." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  Emily  \  "  so  far 
from  being  naturally  disposed  to  it,  it  is  impossible  you 
could  feel  more  averse  to  religion — ^real  religion — than 
I  did,  nor  more  difficulty  in  it :  and  I  should  always  have 
remained  as  ignorant  and  as  indifferent  as  I  used  to  be, 
if  God  had  not  given  me  the  desire  to  seek  Him.  And 
He  will  give  it  to  you,  if  you  ask  for  it :  and  then  you 
would  be  happy;  happier,  a  thousand  times,  here,  in 
this  humble  solitude,  than  all  the  splendours  of  the 
world  could  make  you/' 
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"  But  even  if  I  were  ever  so — so  devotional,  and  all 
that,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  am  persuaded  it  would  only 
continue  so  long  as  I  am  deprived  of  other  things ;  I 
am  certain  I  should  never  care  particularly  about  re- 
ligion, if  I  had  anything  else  to  take  pleasure  in.** 

"  Yes,  if  you  had  once  felt  the  happiness  of  loving 
and  serving  God,  you  would  prefer  it  to  all  other  plea- 
sures," said  Emily. 

"  It  may  make  some  people  happy,  and  it  does  you, 
I  daresay,"  replied  Elizabeth ;  "  but  as  for  me,  I  really 
do  not  believe  it  ever  would  :  indeed,  I  feel  a  dislike  to 
the  thought  of  the  thing ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
always  did,  even  at  the  time  that  I  was  hearing  and  see- 
ing so  much  of  it.'* 

**And  so  did  I — ^and  so  does  everyone,"  replied 
Emily,  until  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit  is  given : 
and  this  is  what  we  must  pray  for.  But  oh  !  do  not  let 
us  talk  of  religion  as  a  thing  we  may  choose  or  refuse 
like  an  accomplishment,  according  to  our  particular 
taste :  we  must  be  religious — ^we  must  come  to  Jesus 
Christ  for  salvation,  and  learn  to  love  God  and  His 
service.    It  is  the  one  thing  absolutely  needfuL" 

I  do  assure  you,"  said  Elizabeth,  after  a  short  pause, 

that  sometimes,  since  I  have  been  in  this  miserable 
place,  I  have  wished  I  were  religious ;  but  I  know  that 
it  is  quite  impossible." 

Impossible  1  oh  no  :  it  is  impossible  that  such  faint 
wishes  should  make  you  so;  but  with  God  everything 
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is  possible ;  and  if  you  sincerely  desire,  and  earnestly 
ask  His  help,  you  will  receive  it." 

"  You  do  not  know  my  heart,''  said  Elizabeth,  "  it  is 
very  different  from  yours." 

"  If  God  had  not  promised  to  change  the  heart,  I 
must  have  despaired,  as  well  as  you ;  but  He  will." 

"  What,  my  heart  1"  said  Elizabeth. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation,  there  was 
an  appearance  of  sincerity  and  solicitude  in  Elizabeth, 
that  Emily  had  never  observed  in  her  on  any  former 
occasion.  She  did  not,  however,  continue  the  subject 
much  longer  at  that  time,  lest  her  friend  should  be 
wearied ;  but  she  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  for  the  two 
or  three  following  days  Elizabeth  appeared  willing,  and 
almost  anxious,  to  renew  it 

During  this  visit,  Emily  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  neglected  and  declining  state  of  the 
business.  She  had  even  heard  Mr.  Robinson  making 
some  lazy  complaints  of  the  discouraging  state  of  his 
affairs.  In  writing  to  her  father  she  had  mentioned  this, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  some  situation  could 
be  devised  for  them  that  would  be  less  irksome  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  more  likely  to  secure  their  permanent  comfort. 
Very  soon  after,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Grey,  offering — provided  it  met  with 
Mr.  Robinson's  approbation — to  use  his  interest  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  for  him  the  situation,  then 
vacant,  of  superior  clerk  in  a  concern  with  which  he  was 
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remotely  connected*  The  salary,  he  said,  was  handsome, 
and  the  place  considered  respectable.  An  inmiediate 
answer  was  required,  and  Emily  lost  no  time  in  sub- 
mitting the  proposal  to  Mr.  Robinson's  consideration. 
Most  people,  and  especially  idle  people,  expect  to  be 
bettered  by  a  change  of  circiunstances,  and  he  accepted 
the  offer  without  hesitation. 

Emily  found  Elizabeth  employed  in  reading  the  Bible, 
when  she  entered  her  room  to  communicate  the  contents 
of  this  letter. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,"  said  she,  "but  there  is 
something" — offering  her  the  letter — that  perhaps  will 
give  you  a  little  pleasure." 

"  My  dear  girl !"  cried  Elizabeth,  when  she  had 
hastily  read  it,  "  how  shall  I  ever  repay  you  and  your 
dear,  good  father  for  this  kindness  1  Why  this  is  the 
very  thing  for  Robinson — let  me  see — ^what  does  it 
say? — *the  place  considered  respectable' — ^that  means 
genteel,  of  course :  oh,  Emily,"  said  she,  shutting  the 
Bible,  and  rising  briskly  from  her  chair,  I  feel  quite 
well  and  happy." 

"But  recollect,  it  is  still  very  uncertain,"  said 
Emily. 

"Not  very  uncertain,  my  dear,  surely;  your  &ther 
here  speaks  confidently,  almost,  does  not  he  1 — '  think  it 
not  unlikely  my  application  may  be  successful.' " 

"Not  unlikely;  but  he  is  not  at  all  sure,  you  see^" 
said  Emily.   "  I  am  almost  sony  I  told  you  now,"  added 
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she,  as  she  looked  at  Elizabeth's  animated  and  eager 
countenance. 

"  Dear !  it  would  have  been  cruel  not  to  have  told 
me,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  But  if  you  should  be  disappointed,"  rcsiuned  Emily, 
"you  would  now,  I  hope,  know  how  to  submit,  and 
where  to  seek  consolation." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  hope  I  should,"  replied  Elizabeth. 

"It  is  the  only  satirfaction,"  continued  Emily,  "to 
commit  such  concerns  chcexltilly  to  God's  care,  knowing 
they  will  be  overruled  for  our  real  good ;  it  must,  I  should 
think,  prevent  all  distressing  anxiety." 

"  Very  true,"  answered  Elizabeth.  "  Emily,"  said  she, 
after  a  short  silence,  "  I  wonder  what  "your  father  means 
by  a  '  handsome  salary ' — ^have  you  any  idea,  my  dear, 
what  it  would  be  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  never  heard,"  said  Emily,  sighing : 
and  she  almost  regretted  that  the  application  had  been 
made. 

Nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  the  expected  appoint- 
ment ;  and  Emily  found,  with  deep  concern,  that  it  was 
vain  to  attempt  engaging  Elizabeth  in  the  conversations 
which  had  lately  seemed  to  interest  and  affect  her.  She 
either  answered  with  indifference,  or — what  was  still 
more  painful  to  Emily,  and  discouraged  her  most  from 
attempting  it — she  adopted  her  old  artificial  manner,  in 
talking  about  religion. 

After  a  week's  suspense,  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr. 
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Grey,  to  inform  them  that  his  application  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Robinson  had  been  unsuccessful.  Elizabeth  was 
busy  at  her  drawers  examining  some  dresses,  which  till 
now  had  not  seen  the  light  since  she  came  to  Hilsbuiy, 
when  Emily,  with  a  heavy  heart,  entered  with  her  father^s 
letter.  She  put  it  into  her  hand,  and  withdrew  in 
silence.  Mr.  Robinson's  disappointment  was  more  vo- 
ciferous, but  less  acute,  than  Elizabeth's.  In  her  mind 
a  relish  for  the  world  had  been  aroused  too  actively  to 
subside  again  with  the  hopes  that  excited  it  She  was 
first  stunned,  then  irritated,  by  the  intelligence.  She 
referred  again  and  again  to  the  unwelcome  letter,  but 
still  the  decisive  words,  "  unsuccessful  application,"  left 
her  nothing  to  hope.  She  had  not  learned  to  acquiesce 
in  adversity,  and  at  first  refused  to  believe  that  she  must 
actually  submit  to  it  If  this  plan  had  failed,  something, 
she  thought,  might  be  done ;  and  her  mind  ranged  with 
impatient  ingenuity  fi-om  scheme  to  scheme,  as  each 
appeared  more  impracticable  than  the  former :  till  at 
last  she  was  compelled  to  believe,  that  there  was  nothing 
before  her  but  to  submit  to  present  circumstances. 
When,  after  a  long  train  of  thought,  she  arrived  at  this 
conclusion,  she  again  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  impa- 
tient sorrow. 

When  Emily  joined  her,  she  did  not  attempt  to  offer 
ill-timed  reflections;  they  passed  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  in  silence;  and  it  was  not  till  Elizabeth  had 
recovered  from  the  surprise  of  disappointment,  that  she 
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began  to  recollect  there  was  still  one  way  of  being  happy 
that  was  not  unattainable. 

How  many  are  driven  to  religion  as  a  last  refuge,  who 
would  never  have  chosen  it  as  the  first  good ! 

As  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  evening,  Elizabeth 
broke  a  long  silence  by  saying,  in  a  voice  between 
penitence  and  peevishness,  "  Is  not  this  exactly  what  I 
told  you — that  I  should  never  care  about  religion  if  I  had 
anything  besides  to  take  an  interest  in  ? — I  have  scarcely 
given  it  a  thought  the  last  week,  Emily,  and  now  what 
else  is  there  to  comfort  me  ] " 

''Oh,  Elizabeth!  then  is  not  this  a  fortunate  dis- 
appointment ?  be  thankful  that  you  were  not  abandoned 
to  prosperity." 

"But  now,"  said  Elizabeth,  "now  that  I  have  been 
again  as  unconcerned,  and  indifferent,  and  ungrateful  as 
ever,  how  can  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  1 " 

"  God's  ways  are  not  like  ours,''  answered  Emily ; 
"  His  invitations  are  made  to  the  imconcemed  and  the 
ungrateful.  But  when  we  have  refused  to  surrender  our 
hearts  to  Him  till  they  have  made  trial  of  every  other 
object,  it  should  make  us  more  humble  and  more  thank- 
ful, that  He  will  at  last  accept  such  a  worthless,  un- 
generous gift." 

The  tears  were  starting  in  Elizabeth's  eyes  while  Emily 
was  speaking,  and  when  a  little  more  had  passed,  she 
thought  it  best  to  leave  her  alone,  and  silently  withdrew. 
Elizabeth  had  sometimes  said  her  prayers,  but  she  had 
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never  prayed ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  a  real 
desire  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  Emily  was  gone,  she  sank 
down  by  the  bed-side ;  she  wept,  but  was  unable  to  utter 
a  word ;  overwhelmed  with  the  strange,  glowing  feeling 
of  sincerity,  and  with  the  new  and  mighty  effort  to 
express  a  deep,  inward  sentiment,  to  a  Being  invisible, 
and  hitherto  wholly  unknown.  They  who  do  not  know 
that  prayer  is  an  effort  requiring  all  the  energies  of  body 
and  mind,  may  question  whether  they  ever  have  prayed. 

After  awhile,  she  knew  not  how  long,  Elizabeth  rose 
up  from  her  knees,  exhausted,  but  yet  relieved.  When 
Emily  returned,  she  was  struck  with  an  expression  of 
meekness  and  earnestness  in  her  countenance,  that  was 
not  natural  to  it 

"  Emily,"  said  she,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  I  have  been 
attempting  to — ^pray,  but  I  cannot" 

"Then  I  believe  you  have  prayed,  dear  Elizabeth,* 
said  Emily.  "  It  is  only  in  real  prayer  that  there  is  any 
difficulty :  it  was  easy  to  say  our  prayers,  as  we  used  to 
do  :  but  now  you  feel  the  difference  between  that  formal 
service,  and  calling  upon  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

To  Elizabeth,  however,  although  a  desire  and  a  hope 
had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  her  mind,  which  gave  her  a 
new  and  strange  sense  of  satisfaction,  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  appeared  at  first  insurmountable.  Nor  was  it 
surprising  that,  to  a  person  of  her  character,  religion,  as  it 
now  appeared  to  her,  should  seem  an  almost  unattain- 
able good.  A  single  glance  at  the  reality  convinced  her. 
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that  those  things  must  be  sacrificed  to  it  from  which  she 
had  ever  derived  her  choicest  gratifications :  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  heart  must  3deld  up  their  long-secreted 
idolatries.  If  "the  rich  can  scarcely  be  saved,"  how 
shall  the  vain  %  For  who  that  knows  his  own  heart  but 
must  acknowledge,  that  it  were  easier  to  resign  his  wealth 
than  to  mortify  his  vanity?  And  surely,  if  any  one 
principle  of  our  corrupt  nature  may  be  considered  as 
more  than  another  directly  opposed  to  the  Christian 
temper,  it  is  that  self-seeking  and  self-display  which 
has  human  admiration  for  its  object. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

If  Elizabeth's  religion  had  expended  itself  in  words  and 
emotions,  it  would  have  been,  as  before,  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful character.  But  she  soon  gave  the  best  evidence  of 
its  reality,  by  her  anxiety  to  bring  her  daily  conduct 
under  its  influence.  She  had,  however,  much  to  subdue, 
and  much  to  learn.  She  and  Emily  had  many  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  her  future  conduct 

"I  believe,"  said  Elizabeth,  one  evening,  "that  I 
could  now  be  happy  in  a  cottage — almost  in  any  sitxia- 
tion,  especially  with  a  companion  I  could  love ;  but  the 
business — the  trade — I  cannot  tell  you,  Emily,  how 
unpleasant  it  is  to  me ;  only  I  hope  I  am  now 
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willing — more  willing,  at  least,  to  submit  to  what  is 
unpleasant." 

"But  in  time,"  said  Emily,  "may  not  you  become 
almost  reconciled  even  to  this  1  especially  if  you  could  so 
far  overcome  your  reluctance  as  to  take  an  interest  in  it 
yourself ;  and  you  are  so  clever,  and  have  so  much  taste 
that  " 

"  Dear  1  do  you  think  so  \ "  interrupted  Elizabeth. 

"  That  I  am  sure,"  continued  Emily,  "  Mr.  Robinson 
would  soon  find  an  alteration  in  his  affairs  if  you  were 
once  to  attend  to  them." 

"But  then  there's  Frederick!  Emily,  you  know  I 
cannot  love  him." 

"  Cannot  you  ? "  said  Emily.  "  But  yet,"  added  she, 
after  a  long  pause,  "I  have  thought  sometimes,  you 
might  treat  him  with  a  little  more  respect  and — ^kindness, 
and  then  perhaps  " 

"  I  know  it — ^yes,  I  know  I  ought ;  and  I  will  endea- 
vour," said  she :  and  here  the  conversation  ended 

That  night  Mr.  Robinson  came  in  to  supper  with  a 
gloomy  countenance.  Everything  was  going  wrong. 
Business  dull — money  scarce — Edwards  saucy ;  but  what 
really  oppressed  him  most  of  all  was  the  weight  of  his 
own  indolence. 

When  Elizabeth  came  down,  she  had  evidently  been 
in  tears,  but  she  did  not  look  gloomy;  and  going 
towards  her  husband,  she  said,  "  Are  you  tired  to-night!" 

"  Rather,  my  dear — not  very,  though,  thank  you,"  said 
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he,  unfolding  his  arms,  and  brightening  up  at  the  un- 
expected attention. 

While  they  were  at  supper,  after  two  or  three  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  speak,  Elizabeth  at  length  said,  "  Mr. 
Robinson,  you  spoke  to  me  some  time  ago  about 
assisting  you  in  the  sh<^ ;  I  refused  then,  but  now  I 
have  determined  to  do  it;  and  I  intend  to  begin  as 
soon  " — and  her  voice  faltered — "  as  soon  as  I  am  well 
enough  to  stand  in  the  cold." 

"  Dear  me  !  will  youl"  said  her  husband,  in  unfeigned 
astonishment. 

But  Elizabeth,  overcome  by  the  effort  she  had  made, 
burst  into  tears,  and  could  not  reply. 

"  But  I  would  not  have  you  to  do  it  upon  any  account, 
if  it  frets  you  thus,"  added  he. 

"  Oh,  she  is  not  fretting,"  said  Emily ;  "  she  likes  it, 

only  "  and  here  she  stopped,  at  a  loss  how  to  make 

Mr.  Robinson  comprehend  why  anybody  should  cry  at 
what  they  like. 

"  I  shall  be  of  very  little  service  at  first,"  resumed 
Elizabeth,  in  a  firmer  voice;  "but  I  hope  I  shall  learn 
in  time ;  and  as  your  sister  is  coming,  and  you  find 
Edwards  so  inattentive  and  troublesome,  I  think  it  would 
be  best  to  part  with  him,  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
manage  the  business  among  ourselves." 

"  Well,  I  assure  you,  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  get 
rid  of  that  idle  dog  ;  that  is,  if  you  really  intend  it,  my 
dear,"  said  he. 
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"Yes,  I  really  intend  it,"  said  Elizabeth. 

And  she  retired  to  rest  this  night,  with  a  calm  sense 
of  self-approval  that  she  had  seldom  known.  It  was  the 
genuine  pleasure  with  which  real  self-denial  is  usually 
rewarded. 

The  next  day,  while  they  were  at  dinner,  the  stage 
coach,  which  once  a  week  passed  through  the  village, 
drove  by  their  window ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  started  up, 
exclaiming,  "There's  my  sister  Becky!"  and  imme- 
diately set  off  to  receive  her. 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  being  she  is,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"We  shall  soon  see,"  said  Emily. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Robinson  returned,  laden  with 
packages,  and  introduced  his  sister  to  the  ladies. 
Elizabeth  held  out  her  hand  to  one  of  far  less  delicate 
texture,  and  endeavoured  to  receive  her  new  relation 
with  cordiality;  but  Miss  Rebecca's  first  appearance 
was  not  prepossessing.  She  was  a  plain  person,  much 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  appeared  about  forty 
years  of  age.  Her  dress  was  far  from  untidy ;  but  it 
showed  a  total  deficiency  of  taste.  But  when  she  spoke, 
there  was  a  softness  in  her  voice,  and  a  propriety  in  her 
mode  of  expressing  herself,  that  instantly  made  a  favour- 
able impression. 

For  a  person  in  Miss  Rebecca's  circumstances  to  con- 
duct herself  with  exact  propriety  towards  such  a  sister- 
in-law  as  Elizabeth  would  not  appear  very  easy;  but 
she  seemed  to  understand  this  secret  to  perfection. 
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There  was  a  certain  independence  in  her  character  that 
made  her  feel  at  ease,  and  enabled  her  to  retain  her 
self-possession  on  every  occasion.  Although  fully  con- 
scious of  her  own  inferiority  in  many  respects,  she  was 
not  to  be  overawed  by  such  things  as  wealth,  beauty, 
or  elegance.  Her  behaviour  was  uniformly  obliging, 
courteous,  and  respectful ;  but  it  was  never  servile,  even 
to  the  grandest  carriage  customer  that  ever  entered  her 
uncle's  shop. 

Elizabeth  took  some  pains  to  check  the  feeling  of 
contemptuous  pity,  which  the  first  appearance  of  her 
new  relation  had  excited,  but  she  soon  found  that  the 
effort  was  quite  unnecessary.  A  person  of  good  nature, 
sound  sense,  and  consistent  piety,  and  who  makes  no 
absurd  pretensions,  is  not  so  easily  despised  as  people 
may  imagine.  Miss  Rebecca  answered  this  description ; 
and  Elizabeth  had  not  spent  many  hours  in  her  society, 
before  she  found  that  she  absolutely  commanded  her 
respect.  As  they  became  better  acquainted,  Elizabeth 
and  Emily  were  surprised  to  perceive  that  she  was  by 
no  means  uneducated  or  ignorant  This  discovery,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  by  her  introducing  the  names  of  all 
the  books,  and  quoting  all  the  authors  she  could  recollect, 
on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  but  by  the  general  supe- 
riority and  intelligence  of  her  conversation.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  as  much  as  her  engagements 
would  permit,  from  the  honest  desire  of  improving  her 
mind,  not  with  the  most  remote  intention  of  making  her 
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reading  a  matter  of  display.  In  the  course  of  her  life 
she  had  waited  upon  many  a  well-dressed,  supercilious 
customer,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  in  her  power  to 
have  imparted  useful  information;  but  she  never  felt 
disposed  to  make  an  unbecoming  advantage  of  her 
acquisitions.  If  her  mind  was  superior  to  her  station, 
it  did  not  disqualify  her  for  its  duties,  nor  lead  her  to 
despise  them ;  for  her  little  stock  of  knowledge  had  been 
turned  to  the  best  account :  it  had  made  her  not  vain, 
but  wise — not  ridiculous,  but  respectable. 

There  was  no  one  who  ever  had  so  much  influence 
over  Frederick  Robinson  as  his  sister.  While  he  was 
at  his  uncle's,  he  was  continually  embroiled  in  some 
dispute  with  his  cousins,  or  the  apprentices,  or  the 
servants.  A  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness  made 
him  exceedingly  tenacious  of  his  rights  and  privileges, 
and  jealous  of  his  dignity :  so  that  he  was  always  ima- 
gining the  one  invaded,  and  the  other  insulted.  In 
these  disputes  his  sister  Rebecca  was  the  universal 
peace-maker :  every  one  was  willing  to  appeal  to  her ; 
and  even  Frederick  would  submit  to  her  decisions. 

Since  her  arrival  he  had  been  unusually  attentive  to 
business ;  and  the  scraping  of  the  violin  was  rarely  heard 
till  the  shop  was  shut  up  in  the  evening.  Indeed,  in 
three  days  after  she  came,  everything  wore  a  different 
aspect  Without  bustle  or  parade,  her  pervading  manage- 
ment had  restored  order  in  the  counting-house,  the  shop, 
and  the  kitchen.    Her  attentive  and  obliging  manner  to 
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the  customers  soon  noised  abroad ;  and  many  who  had 
been  offended  by  the  neglect  of  the  master,  or  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  man,  began  to  return. 

Elizabeth  was  not  more  agreeably  disappointed  in  her 
sister-in-law,  than  Miss  Rebecca  was  in  her.  She  listened 
with  tears  of  joy,  while  Emily  related  the  change  which 
had  recently  taken  place  in  her  friend's  mind  :  and  Emily 
was  rejoiced,  when  she  became  acquainted  with  her  cha- 
racter, to  commit  Elizabeth's  yet  weak  and  fluctuating 
principles  to  her  superintendence.  Young  as  she  herself 
was  in  the  Christian  life,  she  was  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  such  responsibility,  and  to  consign 
it  to  one  on  whose  experience  and  judicious  management 
she  could  so  well  rely. 

When  she  had  done  this,  Emily  took  leave  of  Hils- 
bury ;  her  heart  glowing  with  joy  and  gratitude,  as  she 
contemplated  the  unexpected  issue  of  her  visit 

Elizabeth,  who  had  dreaded  the  familiarity  of  a  vulgar 
relation,  was  the  more  touched  by  the  true  delicacy  of 
Miss  Rebecca's  manner  towards  her.  A  fair  form  and 
delicate  complexion — much  as  one  might  wish  to  believe 
it — ^are  not  the  invariable  indications  of  a  delicate  mind ; 
while  it  often  happens  that  this  jewel  is  concealed  within 
a  plain,  ungraceful  exterior. 

When  Elizabeth  witnessed  how  much  might  be  effected 
by  activity  and  management,  she  was  strengthened  in 
her  determination  to  remain  no  longer  a  useless  in- 
cumbrance in  her  own  household;  and  having  made 
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an  ingenuous  confession  of  her  ignorance,  she  requested 
to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  domestic  economy. 
Miss  Rebecca  undertook  this  task  with  perfect  simplicity. 
She  took  great  pains  in  instructing  her,  without  suffering 
her  to  feel  it  a  mortification  to  be  taught  Emily  had 
not  flattered  her,  in  saying  that  Elizabeth  was  clever. 
Her  talents  had  hitherto  been  exercised  to  one  unpro- 
ductive end ;  but  now  she  felt  the  pleasure  of  exerting 
them  usefully  and  honourably;  and  she  made  rapid 
progress,  not  only  in  the  attainment  of  those  things  of 
which  she  might  feel  ashamed  of  being  ignorant,  but  also 
in  her  knowledge  of  the  business,  her  ignorance  of  which 
was  no  disgrace. 

It  required,  however,  an  effort — and  an  effort  of  some- 
thing better  than  philosophy — on  the  morning  she  went 
in  to  take  her  first  lesson  behind  the  counter.  Still 
pale  from  the  effects  of  her  recent  illness,  she  appeared 
wrapped  in  a  large  shawl ;  but  as  she  entered  the  shop, 
a  deep  glow  passed  over  her  cheeks.  Miss  Rebecca  did 
not  feel  less  on  this  occasion  than  Elizabeth,  but  she 
contrived  to  be  quite  engaged  at  the  time  with  a 
customer,  and  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  as  she  walked 
round  and  took  her  station  by  her  side. 

A  country  girl  happened  to  come  in  at  the  same 
instant,  who,  addressing  herself  to  Miss  Rebecca^  said, — 

"  I  want  a  yard  and  three  quarters  of— your  servant, 
Miss,"  said  she,  perceiving  Elizabeth,  and  dropping  a 
€urtsey. 
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"  \Vhat  did  you  want,  pray?"  said  Elizabeth,  gra- 
ciously. 

While  she  was  showing  the  article  inquired  for,  Eliza- 
beth observed  that  her  customer's  attention  was  diverted 
from  that  to  herself ;  she  was  glancing  at  her  and  at  her 
dress ;  and  seemed  admiring  the  white  hands  that  were 
unrolling  the  ribands,  still  more  than  the  bright,  glossy 
articles  themselves.  When  Elizabeth  fiad  dismissed  her 
first  customer,  she  whispered  with  a  smile  to  Miss 
Rebecca,  Really  it's  not  half  so  disagreeable  as  I 
expected ! " 

Elizabeth's  good  principles  were  too  recently  im- 
planted to  have  attained  the  force  of  habits ;  and  she 
found  a  constant  reference  to  them  necessary  upon  every 
fresh  occasion.  The  exercise  of  patience,  self-denial, 
forbearance,  and  humility,  was  new  and  difficult.  Indeed, 
had  other  dispositions,  or  better  education,  rendered 
them  of  easier  attainment,  the  strength  and  reality  of 
her  piety  had  been  less  apparent  It  was  in  no  instance 
more  so  than  in  her  conduct  towards  her  husband.  She 
was  solicitous  not  only  to  fulfil  her  ordinary  duties 
towards  him,  but  to  win  him  to  partake  of  that  happiness 
which  she  herself  enjoyed. 

**  If  religion,"  she  said,  "  were  to  do  as  much  for  him 
as  it  has  for  me,  we  might  be  almost  happy  together." 
And  it  was  especially  with  this  view  that  she  endeavoiu^d 
to  subdue  the  constant  propensity  she  felt  to  treat  him 
with  harshness  or  indifference. 
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"  That  tiresome  violin  ! "  said  she,  one  evening,  as  they 
caught  its  distant  sound  from  the  counting-house. 

"  I  must  say,  however,"  said  his  sister,  "  that  he  does 
not  suffer  it  to  be  very  troublesome  to  us ;  I  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  it  brought  into  the  parlour." 

"  No,  I  confess  he  has  never  done  that,"  said  ElizabetL 

•*  Do  you  think,"  she  resumed,  after  a  long  silence,  **do 
you  think  he  would  be  pleased  if  I  were  sometimes  to 
ask  him  to  play  to  me  1" 

"  That  he  would,  I  am  certain,"  said  his  sister. 

That  her  resolution  might  not  have  time  to  relax,  she 
went  out  immediately,  and  opening  the  door  of  the 
counting-house,  said,  good-naturedly, — 

"Mr.  Robinson,  you  keep  it  all  to  yourself;  why 
don't  you  come  and  play  to  us  sometimes  ?" 

"  Dear  me  !  I  am  sure  I  had  no  idea  you  would 
like  to  hear  me  play !  why,  it's  what  I  should  like  of 
all  things,"  said  he,  gathering  up  the  music-books,  and 
proceeding  briskly  to  the  parlour. 

"  What  shall  I  play  to  you  now  T  said  he,  in  high 
good  humour ;  "  anything  you  like,  only  say." 

His  sister  chose  something  she  thought  Elizabeth 
would  prefer;  and  Elizabeth,  pleased  with  herself 
found  her  spirits  enlivened  even  by  her  husband's  bad 
fiddling ;  and  the  evening  passed  more  cheerfully  than 
usual. 

Accustomed  to  be  despised,  and  to  be  thwarted,  he 
was  always  particularly  gratified  by  any  mark  of  atten* 
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tion  or  compliance;  and  a  little  kindness  and  con- 
sideration produced  the  happiest  effects  upon  his 
temper.  It  was  in  this  way  that  his  sister  recom- 
mended Elizabeth  to  attempt  to  acquire  an  influence 
over  him.  He  had  always  been  proud  of  his  wife, 
and  would  have  loved  her,  after  his  manner,  if  she 
would  have  permitted  it;  and  now  that  her  conduct 
towards  him  was  so  much  altered,  he  began  to  be 
"  very  fond  of  her  indeed." 

Miss  Rebecca  did  not  offer  to  leave  Hilsbury  till 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  brother's  affairs 
in  a  very  different  state  to  that  in  which  she  had  found 
them.  The  business  was  increasing ;  he  himself  ap- 
peared disposed  to  take  some  interest  in  it ;  and  as  for 
Elizabeth,  she  was  become  both  willing  and  able  to 
superintend  and  conduct  their  concerns. 

But  she  had  derived  still  more  important  advantages 
from  her  sister's  society ;  she  had  led  Elizabeth  on  step 
by  step,  as  she  was  able  to  bear  it,  till  she  saw  her 
making  real  progress  both  in  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  religion. 

Having  thus  spent  three  useful  months  with  them,  she 
was  at  length  obliged  to  take  leave.  They  parted  with 
mutual  affection  and  regret :  and  Elizabeth  was  left  alone 
to  manage  her  house,  her  business,  her  husband,  and — 
herself. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

One  morning,  in  the  spring,  a  carriage  stopped  at  Mr. 
Robinson's  door.  Emily  was  the  first  who  sprang  out 
of  it :  and  she  was  followed  by  the  whole  party  from 
Stokely. 

Elizabeth  coloured  high  as  she  advanced  from  behind 
the  counter  to  receive  them.  But  their  easy,  affectionate 
salutation  quickly  relieved  her  embarrassment.  She 
led  the  way  to  her  little  parlour.  Mr.  Leddenhorst, 
as  he  followed  her,  looked  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  the  left,  but  steered  his  way  through  the  piles  of 
goods  that  stood  in  the  shop,  and  stooped  beneath  the 
festoons  of  drapery  that  decorated  the  passage  door,  as 
though  he  saw  them  not. 

As  this  narrative  is  so  near  its  conclusion,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  Leddenhursts  were  come  to  announce 
to  Elizabeth  some  sudden  change  of  fortune ;  or,  per- 
haps, to  make  her  a  present  of  one  : — ^but  no ;  they 
were  only  come  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her — for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Elizabeth  happy  in  obscurity. 

They  were  affected  by  the  striking  alteration  in  her 
whole  appearance  since  they  last  met  She  was  ample 
in  her  dress — almost  artless  in  her  manner — and  the 
once  restless  and  ambitious  tiun  of  her  countenance  was 
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succeeded  by  a  subdued  and  tranquil  expression.  As 
Miss  Weston  sat  gazing  on  her,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  restrain  them.  The 
good  opinion  Elizabeth  had  once  so  unsuccessfully 
practised  to  win,  was  now  spontaneously  yielded.  She 
had  never  in  former  times  received  such  gratifying 
expressions  of  their  regard.  It  was  not,  as  she  had 
dreaded,  the  affability  of  condescension  to  her  reduced 
station,  but  the  open,  cordial  tribute  of  friendship  and 
esteem. 

The  visit  was  prolonged  to  several  hours,  and  they 
had  much  conversation  with  Elizabeth  ;  who,  when  the 
first  feeling  of  constraint  had  worn  off,  spoke  of  herself, 
anrd  her  situation  without  reserve.  This  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  observing  more  minutely  the  real 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  character.  Their 
expectations  were  not  disappointed  because  they  had 
not  been  raised  unreasonably  high.  They  did  not 
expect  to  find  propensities  and  habits  of  twenty  years' 
growth  completely  extirpated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  principles. 

In  Elizabeth's  present  retirement  there  was,  indeed, 
little  temptation  or  opportunity  for  display^  if  that  word 
be  understood  in  its  commonest  import ;  but  there  is  no 
retirement,  except  that  of  the  grave,  where  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature  may  not  find  opportunity  to  exhibit 
themselves.   Pride  is  rather  provoked  than  checked  by 
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degradation :  and  never  was  vanity  cheated  into  hu- 
mility by  being  placed  in  the  shade.  Elizabeth  still 
found  that  no  duty  she  had  to  perform  was  so  difficult 
as  to  watch,  detect,  and  subdue  it ;  especially  in  the 
new  and  more  subtle  forms  in  which  it  now  frequently 
assailed  her.  But  it  was  no  longer,  as  before,  a  studied 
and  cherished  indulgence :  religion  had  taught  her  to 
lament  it  as  a  sin,  and  to  resist  it  as  an  enemy. 

Her  friends  found  her  even  more  reconciled  to  her 
condition  than  they  had  hoped.  Time  had  worn  off 
the  edge  of  mortification.  She  was  no  longer  surprised, 
or  shocked,  to  find  herself  where,  and  what  she  was. 
She  took  an  interest  in  her  employments;  and  was 
alive  to  the  honest  pleasure  of  successful  management 
Besides,  she  was  occupied :  and  the  busy  cannot,  if 
they  would,  be  as  discontented  as  the  idle.  Employ- 
ment, that  second  grand  secret  of  happiness,  had  con- 
tributed more  than  anything,  except  the  first,  to  reconcile 
her  to  her  circumstances. 

During  their  visit,  Elizabeth  took  her  friends  over  her 
neat,  orderly  house  :  and  into  her  pretty  retired  garden, 
which  was  now  looking  gay  with  spring  flowers. 

"You  would  be  surprised,"  said  she,  "to  see  how 
many  little  pleasures  I  have  now ;  and  that  from  things 
which  I  never  took  any  real  pleasure  in  before.  I  am  not 

so  selfish — so  engrossed  in  ^"  but  here  she  checked 

herself,  and  began  to  speak  of  something  else.  Talking 
of  herself,  she  observed,  was  particularly  hazardous ; 
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and  she  found  it  a  good  rule  never  to  do  so— not  even 
to  speak  of  her  faults  unless  it  was  imavoidable. 

While  Mr.  Leddenhurst  and  Mr.  Robinson  were  gone 
aside  to  transact  some  business,  Elizabeth  and  her 
friends  conversed  still  more  unreservedly. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  she,  looking  on  the  carpet,  "  I 
am  happier  in  all  respects  than  I  ever  expected  to  be ; — 
Mr.  Robinson  is  really  much  more — much  less — ^much 
improved  Dear  Emily,"  she  added,  "I  often,  very 
often,  think  of  that  dreary,  feverish  night,  when  you 
came  to  nurse  and  comfort  me  :  from  that  I  date  all  my 
happiness !" 

"  Let  us  rather  both  think,"  said  Emily,  of  that 
happy  day  that  brought  our  friends  to  Stokely ;  it  is  to 
them  we  both  owe  everything  that  is  good." 

"  We  can  all  now,"  said  Miss  Weston,  "  look  back  to 
the  time  when  we  were  unacquainted  with  God,  and 
with  our  own  hearts ;  and  to  whatever  circumstances  we 
may  trace  the  change,  let  us  acknowledge  Him  as  the 
sole  and  gracious  Author  of  it." 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Leddenhurst,  when  they 
returned  to  the  ladies,  "  we  hope  to  prevail  upon  you  to 
part  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  before  long,  to  pay  us  a  visit 
at  Stokely." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  he,  "  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  Mr.  Leddenhurst;  she  deserves  a  little 
recreation  now,  as  well  as  any  woman  in  the  world ;  and 
I'll  be  bound  to  say,  that  there's  no  place  whatever 
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where  it  would  give  Mrs.  Robinson  so  much  pleasure 
to  pay  a  visit  to." 

"  It  would,  indeed,  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure," 
said  Elizabeth;  "I  have  nowhere  such  kind  friends; 
I  should  like,  too,  to  visit  Broadisham  once  again ;  if  it 
were  only  to  think  of  all  that  has  passed  since  I  last 
drove  out  of  it" 

"Ah,  that  was  on  our  wedding  day!"  said  her 
husband. 

"Then  you  will  come,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Led- 
denhurst. 

"  Yes,  she  has  promised,"  said  Emily. 

Her  friends  now  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Eliza- 
beth. Before  the  carriage  drove  off,  they  all  looked  out 
at  her  as  she  stood  by  her  husband's  side  at  the  shop- 
door.  There  was  a  tear  in  her  eye,  but  she  strove  to 
conceal  it ;  and  her  countenance  shone  with  content 

"This  is  a  sight,"  said  Mr.  Leddenhurst,  "worth 
coming  more  than  fifteen  miles  to  see  : — the  subjugation 
of  a  propensity  that  I  had  almost  thought  incurable ; 
and  I  believe  that  nothing  but  religion  will  cure  the  love 
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BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

— ^We  took  our  work,  and  went,  you  see 
To  take  an  early  cup  of  tea. 
We  did  so  now  and  then,  to  pay 
The  friendly  debt,  and  so  did  they. 
Not  that  our  friendship  burnt  so  bright 
That  all  the  world  could  see  the  light ; 
'Twas  of  the  ordinary 
And  little  love  was  lost  between  us  : 
We  loved,  I  think,  about  as  true 
As  such  near  neighbours  mostly  do. 

At  first,  we  all  were  somewhat  dry; 
Mamma  felt  cold,  and  so  did  I : 
Indeed,  that  room,  sit  where  you  will, 
Has  draught  enough  to  turn  a  mill 
"  I  hope  you're  warm,"  says  Mrs.  G. 
"  O,  quite  so,"  says  mamma,  says  she; 
"  1*11  take  my  shawl  off  by  and  by." — 
"  This  room  is  always  warm,"  says  I. 
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At  last  the  tea  came  up,  and  so. 
With  that,  our  tongues  began  to  go. 
Now,  in  that  house,  you're  sure  of  knowing 
The  smallest  scrap  of  news  that's  going ; 
We  find  it  then  the  wisest  way 
To  take  some  care  of  what  we  say. 

— Says  she,  "There's  dreadful  doings  still 
In  that  affair  about  the  wUl; 
For  now  the  folks  in  Brewer's  Street 
Don't  speak  to  James's^  when  they  meet 
Poor  Mrs.  Sam  sits  all  alone, 
And  frets  herself  to  skin  and  bone. 
For  months  she  managed,  she  declares, 
All  the  old  gentleman's  afiairs ; 
And  always  let  him  have  his  way. 
And  never  left  him  night  nor  day ; 
Waited  and  watch'd  his  every  look. 
And  gave  him  eveiy  drop  he  took. 
Dear  Mrs.  Sam^  it  was  too  bad ! 
He  might  have  left  her  all  he  had." 

"  Pray,  ma'am,"  says  I,  "  has  poor  Miss  A. 
Been  left  as  handsome  as  they  say  t** 
"  My  dear,"  says  she,  "  'tis  no  such  Aing^ 
She'd  nothing  but  a  mourning  ring. 
But  is  it  not  uncommon  mean 
To  wear  that  rusty  bombazeen  I 
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'*  She  had/'  says  I,  "  the  very  same 
Three  years  ago,  for — ^what's  his  name  ? " 
"  The  Duke  of  Brunswick^ — very  true, 
And  has  not  bought  a  thread  of  new, 
I'm  positive,"  said  Mrs.  G. 
So  then  we  laugh'd,  and  drank  our  tea. 

"  So,"  says  mamma,  "  I  find  it's  true 
What  Captain  P.  intends  to  do ; 
To  hire  that  house,  or  else  to  buy — " 
"  Close  to  the  tanyard,  ma'am,"  says  I ; 
"  Upon  my  word  it's  very  strange, 
I  wish  they  mayn't  repent  the  change ! " 
"  My  dear,"  says  she,  "  'tis  very  well 
You  know,  if  they  can  bear  the  smell." 

"Miss  F.,"  says  I,  "is  said  to  be 
A  sweet  young  woman,  is  not  she  1 " 
"  O,  excellent !  I  hear,"  she  cried ; 
"  O,  truly  so ! "  mamma  replied. 
"  How  old  should  you  suppose  her,  pray  ? 
She's  older  than  she  looks,  they  say." 
"  Really,"  says  I,  "  she  seems  to  me 
Not  more  than  twenty-two  or  three." 
"  O,  then  you're  wrong,"  says  Mrs.  G. ; 
"  Their  upper  servant  told  our  Jane^ 
She'll  not  see  twenty-nine  again." 
"  Indeed,  so  old  1  I  wonder  why 
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She  does  not  many,  then,"  says  I ; 
"  So  many  thousands  to  bestow, 
And  such  a  beauty,  too,  you  know." 
"  A  beauty  !  O,  my  dear  Miss  B., 
You  must  be  joking  now,"  says  she  ; 

"  Her  figures  rather  pretty,"  "  Ah ! 

That's  what  /  say,"  replied  mamma. 

"  Miss  F.,"  says  I,  "  I've  understood. 
Spends  all  her  time  in  doing  good : 
The  people  say  her  coming  down 
Is  quite  a  blessing  to  the  town." 
At  that  our  hostess  fetch'd  a  sigh, 
And  shook  her  head ;  and  so,  sajrs  I, 

It's  very  kind  of  her,  I'm  sure. 
To  be  so  generous  to  the  poor." 
"  No  doubt,"  says  she,  "  'tis  very  true ; 
Perhaps  there  may  be  reasons  too : — 
You  know  some  people  like  to  pass 
For  patrons  with  the  lower  class." 

And  here  I  break  my  story's  thread, 
Just  to  remark,  that  what  she  said, 
Although  I  took  the  other  part, 
Went  like  a  cordial  to  my  heart. 

Some  innuendos  more  had  passed, 
Till  out  the  scandal  came  at  last 
"  Come  then,  I'll  tell  you  something  mofty" 
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Says  she, — "  Eliza,  shut  the  door. — 

I  would  not  trust  a  creature  here. 

For  all  the  world,  but  you,  my  dear. 

Perhaps  it's  false — I  wish  it  may, 

— But  let  it  go  no  further  pray !" 

"  O,"  says  mamma,  "  You  need  not  fear. 

We  never  mention  what  we  hear," 

And  so,  we  drew  our  chairs  the  nearer. 

And  whispering,  lest  the  child  should  hear  her, 

She  told  a  tale,  at  least  too  long 

To  be  repeated  in  a  song ; 

We,  panting  every  breath  between 

With  curiosity  and  spleen. 

And  how  we  did  enjoy  the  sport ! 

And  echo  every  faint  report, 

And  answer  every  candid  doubt, 

And  turn  her  motives  inside  out. 

And  holes  in  all  her  virtues  pick, 

Till  we  were  sated,  almost  sick, 

— ^Thus  having  brought  it  to  a  close. 
In  great  good-humour,  we  arose. 
Indeed,  'twas  more  than  time  to  go, 
Our  boy  had  been  an  hour  below. 
So,  warmly  pressing  Mrs.  G. 
To  fix  a  day  to  come  to  tea. 
We  muffled  up  in  cloak  and  plaid. 
And  trotted  home  behind  the  lad. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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THE  DISCONTENTED  PENDULUM. 

BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

An  old  clock  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a  farmer's 
kitchen  without  giving  its  owner  any  cause  of  complaint, 
early  one  summer's  morning,  before  the  family  was  stir- 
ring, suddenly  stopped. 

Upon  this,  the  dial-plate  (if  we  may  credit  the  fable) 
changed  countenance  with  alarm :  the  hands  made  an 
ineffectual  effort  to  continue  their  course;  the  wheels 
remained  motionless  with  surprise;  the  weights  hung 
speechless ;  each  member  felt  disposed  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  others.  At  length  the  dial  instituted  a  formal 
inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  stagnation ;  when  hands, 
wheels,  weights,  with  one  voice,  protested  their  inno- 
cence. But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  below,  from  the 
pendulum,  who  thus  spoke  : — 

"  I  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  present 
stoppage;  and  am  willing,  for  the  general  satisfaction, 
to  assign  my  reasons.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of 
ticking."  Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  clock  became  so 
enraged  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  strikifig. 
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Lazy  wire ! "  exclaimed  the  dial-plate,  holding  up 
its  hands. 

"  Very  good  ! "  replied  the  pendulum,  "  it  is  vastly 
easy  for  you,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always,  as 
everybody  knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me — it  is 
vastly  easy  for  you,  I  say,  to  accuse  other  people  of 
laziness !  You,  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  the 
days  of  your  life  but  to  stare  people  in  the  face,  and 
to  amuse  yourself  with  watching  all  that  goes  on  in 
the  kitchen !  Think,  I  beseech  you,  how  you  would 
like  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark  closet,  and 
wag  backwards  and  forwards,  year  after  year,  as 
I  do." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  "  is  tliere  not  a  window 
in  your  house  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  % " 

"For  all  that,"  resumed  the  pendulum,  "it  is  very 
dark  here ;  and  although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not 
stop,  even  for  an  instant,  to  look  out  Besides,  I  am 
really  weary  of  my  way  of  life ;  and,  if  you  please,  I'll 
tell  you  how  I  took  this  disgust  at  my  employment. 
This  morning  I  happened  to  be  calculating  how  many 
times  I  should  have  to  tick  in  the  course  only  of  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  :  perhaps  some  of  you  above 
there  can  give  the  exact  sum." 

The  minute  hand,  being  quick  at  figures^  instantly 
replied,  "  Eighty-six  thousand,  four  hundred  times." 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  pendulum  ;  "  well,  I  appeal 
to  you  all,  if  the  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to 
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fatigue  one  1  and  when  I  began  to  multiply  the  strokes 
of  one  day  by  those  of  months  and  years,  really  it  is  no' 
wonder  if  I  felt  discouraged  at  the  prospect :  so,  after  a 
great  deal  of  reasoning  and  hesitation,  thinks  I  to  myself 
—1*11  stop." 

The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  during 
this  harangue  \  but,  resuming  its  gravity,  thus  replied  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished  that 
such  a  useful,  industrious  person  as  yourself  should 
have  been  overcome  by  this  sudden  suggestion.  It  is 
true  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  your  time. 
So  we  have  all,  and  are  likely  to  do ;  and,  although 
this  may  fatigue  us  to  think  of,  the  question  is,  whether 
it  will  fatigue  us  to  do :  would  you  now  do  me  the  favour 
to  give  about  half  a  dozen  strokes  to  illustrate  my 
argument  ? " 

The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  six  times  at  its 
usual  pace  : — "  Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  "  may  I  be 
allowed  to  inquire  if  that  exertion  was  at  all  fatiguing 
or  disagreeable  to  you  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  pendulum: — "it  is 
not  of  six  strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  but  of 
millions. 

"Very  good,"  replied  the  dial,  "but  recollect  that, 
although  you  may  think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an 
instant,  you  are  required  to  execute  but  one ;  and  that 
however  often  you  may  hereafter  have  to  swing,  a 
moment  will  always  be  given  you  to  swing  in." 
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That  consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess,"  said  the 
pendulum. 

"Then  I  hope/'  resumed  the  dial-plate,  "we  shall 
all  immediately  return  to  our  duty ;  for  the  maids  will 
lie  in  bed  till  noon  if  we  stand  idling  thus." 

Upon  this  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  accused 
of  light  conduct,  used  all  their  influence  in  uiging  him 
to  proceed  :  when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels 
began  to  turn,  the  hands  began  to  move,  the  pendu- 
lum began  to  wag,  and,  to  its  credit,  ticked  as  loud  as 
ever;  while  a  beam  of  the  rising  sun  that  streamed 
through  a  hole  in  the  kitchen  shutter,  shining  full 
upon  the  dial-plate,  it  brightened  up  as  if  nothing  had 
been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast  that 
morning,  upon  looking  at  the  clock,  he  declared  that 
his  watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in  the  night 

MORAL. 

It  is  said  by  a  celebrated  modem  writer,  "  Take  care 
of  the  minutes,  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." This  is  an  admirable  hint,  and  might  be  very 
seasonably  recollected  when  we  begin  to  be  "  weaiy  in 
well-doing,"  from  the  thought  of  having  a  great  deal  to 
do.  The  present  is  all  we  have  to  manage  :  the  past  is 
irrecoverable ;  the  future  is  uncertain ;  nor  is  it  fair  to 
burden  one  moment  with  the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufli- 
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cient  unto  the  moment  is  the  trouble  thereof.  If -we  had 
to  walk  a  hundred  miles,  we  still  need  set  but  one  step  at 
a  time,  and  this  process  continued  would  infallibly  bring 
us  to  our  journey's  end.  Fatigue  generally  begins,  and 
is  always  increased  by  calculating  in  a  minute  the  exer- 
tion of  hours. 

Thus,  in  looking  forward  to  future  life  let  us  recollect 
that  we  have  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  endure  all  its 
sufferings,  or  to  encounter  all  its  crosses  at  once.  One 
moment  comes  laden  with  its  own  little  burden,  then 
flies,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  no  heavier  than  the 
last ;  if  one  could  be  sustained^  so  can  another,  and 
another. 

Even  in  looking  forward  to  a  single  day  the  spirit  may 
sometimes  faint  from  an  anticipation  of  the  duties,  the 
laboiirs,  the  trials  to  temper  and  patience  that  may  be 
expected.  Now  this  is  unjustly  laying  the  burthen  of 
many  thousand  moments  upon  one.  Let  any  one  resolve 
to  do  right  noWy  leaving  then  to  do  as  it  can,  and  if  he 
were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  never 
err.  But  the  common  error  is  to  resolve  to  act  right  to- 
morrow ^  or  next  time^  but  now^  just  this  once,  we  must 
go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day, 
merely  because  we  forget  that  when  to-morrow  comes, 
then  will  be  now.  Thus  life  passes,  with  many,  in  reso- 
lutions for  the  future  which  the  present  never  fulfils. 

It  is  not  thus  with  those  who, by  patient  continuance 
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in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality : " 
—day  by  day,  minute  by  minute,  they  execute  the  ap- 
pointed task  to  which  the  requisite  measure  of  time  and 
strength  is  proportioned ;  and  thus,  having  worked  while 
it  was  called  day,  they  at  length  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  "  their  works  follow  them." 

Let  us  then,  "  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  our  might,  recollecting  that  now  is  the  proper 
and  the  accepted  time." 
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THE  TOLLING  BELL; 

A  VILLAGE  TRADITION. 
BY   JEFFERYS  TAYLOIU 

Now  Stir  the  fire — the  candles  snuflf, 
And  pray  be  sure  they're  long  enough 
To  last  whilst  I  a  tale  recite, 
Which  scarce  would  please  without  a  light, 
If  you,  like  those  of  whom  I  tell, 
Would  fear  a  midnight  tolling  bell. 

A  certain  lowly  village  spire, 
Such  as  the  poets  most  admire, 
Stood  bosomed  in  a  wooded  glen, 
Remote  from  noise  or  feet  of  men ; 
Save  when  at  times  each  oaken  pew 
Received  within  the  accustomed  few; 
Or  when  the  wedding  train  drew  near, 
Or  now  the  slowly  moving  bier. 
The  churchyard  lay  beneath  the  shade 
Of  trees  that  solemn  darkness  made  ; 
So  tall  the  trees — so  deep  the  gloom, 
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A  ray  scarce  wander*d  to  the  tomb. 
Each  hillock  green,  and  mouldering  stone, 
With  strong  high  grass  was  overgrown ; 
On  which,  regardless  of  the  dead, 
A  cottage  cow  reposed  and  fed. 

Hard  by,  there  had  long  empty  stood 
A  large  old  house,  of  brick  and  wood ; 
Its  form  I  could  not  well  declare, — 
'Twas  neither  oblong,  round,  nor  square ; 
In  front,  five  windows,  grim  and  tall — 
The  casements  form'd  in  diamonds  small  \ 
Three  ancient  peaks  low  nodded  o'er 
An  aged  porch,  which  nodded  more ; 
Within  whose  partly  sheltered  space. 
Grass,  weeds,  and  reptiles  found  a  place. 
Two  ill-matched  peaks  looked  down  the  lane, 
Three  viewed  the  venerable  fane ; 
Behind,  a  gable,  seen  from  far. 
Whence  flew  the  owl,  when  shone  the  star. 

Such  was  the  house,  whose  age  and  style 
Seemed  suited  to  the  neighbouring  pile. 
On  its  high  chimneys,  long  unsmoked. 
The  raven  flapped  his  wing  and  croaked ; 
The  bat,  by  winding  ways  admitted. 
Long  round  each  still  apartment  flitted ; 
Where  many  an  uninvited  guest, 
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Of  varied  form,  found  quiet  rest 

The  spider,  free  from  all  aggression, 

Of  the  same  space  still  kept  possession ; 

The  door  ajar,  that  had  been  left, 

Was  firm  to  him  as  mountain's  cleft ; — 

Robin,  affrighted  from  the  hedge, 

Perched  safely  on  its  dusty  edge ; 

Whilst  twittering  sparrows,  clamorous  rooks. 

Thronged  chimneys,  eaves,  and  hidden  nooks. 

Within  these  long-closed  rooms,  'twas  said, 

Oft  walked  the  spectres  of  the  dead ; 

And  further,  if  my  verse  be  right, 

From  thence  were  heard  strange  sounds  at  night — 

Oft  as  the  pane  a  transient  gleam 

Reflected  from  the  lunar  beam ; 

Or  blasts,  that  roared  along  the  dale. 

Here  prisoned,  moaned  with  piteous  wail. 

"  And  who  lived  there,  in  days  of  yore  ?  " 

Their  tomb  must  tell ; — ^we  know  no  more. — 

"  Beneath  this  stone,  lie  bodies  twain — 
Giles  Deighton,  and  his  helpmate  Jane : — 
He,  first,  did  quit  this  mortal  state, 
But  tarried  three-score  years  and  eight : 
His  wife  mourned  fifteen  years,  and  then 
She  died her  age,  three-score  and  ten  : 
They  lived  in  Deighton  Hall,  close  by ; 
Yea,  there  they  lived,  and  here  they  lie." 
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But  to  proceed : — the  adjacent  tower 

Of  late  sent  forth,  at  midnight  hour, 

Dull,  deep-toned  knells — no  sexton  there — 

Wide  spreading  through  the  moveless  air, 

O'er  many  a  hill  and  vale  around, 

Far  distant  hamlets  gained  the  sound. 

Long  hovering  o'er  the  village  lone, 

Down  many  a  chimney  sunk  the  moan ; 

Struck  fearfid  souls  with  thrilling  pain, — 

"  Hark !  there's  the  bell !— it  tolls  again." 

It  tolled  in  truth ; — no  fraud  was  here ; 

No  wind — ^no  singing  in  the  ear ; 

Clearly  and  oft,  as  hosts  can  tell. 

At  midnight  tolled  St.  Michael's  bell ! 

At  eve,  when  friends  their  neighbours  saw, 

This  tale  went  round  : — some  dropped  the  jaw ; 

Some  laughed — turned  pale — the  embers  stirred, 

And  vowed  they'd  not  believe  a  word. 

One  night  themselves  would  make  a  search. 

Would  listen,  watch,  sit  in  the  church ; 

But  'twas  such  nonsense ; — thus  one  spoke, 

When  thrice  was  dealt  the  awful  stroke  ! 

Three  sullen  tolls  came  o'ef  the  ear  : 

All  trembled  now  with  sudden  fear — 

"  There !  there !  Oh  dear !  what  shall  we  dol" 

Some  one  must  die ! — I  wonder  who  1 " 


One  day,  a  stranger,  queer  and  tall, 
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Whom  Captain  Doughty  I  shall  call, 
Seeking  a  house,  in  ancient  mode, 
Saw  that  we've  mentioned,  from  the  road ; 
And  turning  down  the  lane  to  view  it, 
His  own  long  legs  soon  brought  him  to  it 
Then  round  it  Captain  Doughty  walked, 
Up  to  the  long  closed  door  he  stalked  ; 
'Twas  fastened  still ;  nor  yet  decayed ; — 
Once  more  a  circuit  round  he  made : 
Thought  he,  **  I  like  the  place  in  truth, 
In  such  an  one  I  spent  my  youth ; 
In  such  an  one  I*d  spend  my  age  : — 
This  may  be  had  I  dare  engage." 
Then  back  he  hastened  to  the  inn ; 
His  host,  he  marvelled  where  he'd  been  : — 
Said  Captain  Doughty,  "  Landlord,  halt ! — 
My  dinner's  cold ;  but  I'm  in  fault 
Who  owns  that  empty  house,  one  sees 
Hard  by  the  church,  amongst  the  trees  t 
I  happened,  as  I  passed,  to  spy  it — 
I've  half  a  mind  to  hire  or  buy  it" 

The  landlord  raised  his  bushy  brow. 

Then  shrugged  his  shoulders,  both  I  trow, — 

"  You  buy  that  house,  sir ! — yes,  you  may, 

And  little  cash  for  that  will  pay ; 

For  there's  no  soul  that  could  be  found, 
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If  you  should  hunt  for  five  mOes  round, 
Would  live  within  that  house  or  near — 
No — ^not  for  fifty  pounds  a  year ! 
And  if  you  there  should  spend  one  night, 
Sure  as  you're  bom,  you'll  die  with  fright. 

"  Mine  host,"  said  Doughty,  "  surely  not ! 
I  fear  not  swords,  nor  cannon  shot. 
What  can  be  there,  with  fright  to  fill  me  ? 
Will  bats,  and  owls,  and  darkness  kill  me  ? " 

Now  spoke  the  dame,  with  lengthened  face. 
Told  all  the  mysteries  of  the  place. 
The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  tolling  bell ! 
That  dire,  indisputable  knell. 

Then  Doughty,  he  toss*d  up  his  chin, 
Laughed,  roared,  and  made  a  mighty  din ; 
Said  he,  "  I'm  sorry  'tis  no  worse, 
'Twould  be  the  better  for  my  purse." 
He  dining  then,  with  wondrous  speed. 
Discharged  his  bill,  bespoke  his  steed ; 
Found  who  did  now  the  mansion  own, — 
A  cross  old  man  that  lived  alone. 
Far  off ;  none  knew  exactly  where  \ 
But  Doughty  quickly  trotted  there — 
Found  the  old  churl,  his  nightcap  on. 
The  business  named  he  came  upon ; 
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Enquired  the  terms  for  house  and  grounds, 
And  bought  the  whole  for  fifty  pounds ! 
Next  day,  he  hastened  down  the  lane, 
Two  old  domestics  in  his  train, 
Who  viewed  this  new  old  habitation 
With  many  a  doleful  exclamation ; 
Which  Doughty  heard,  but  heeded  not, 
They  long  submission  had  been  taught ; 
And  as  the  sturdy  door  gave  way, 
He  entered  in,  and  so  did  they. 

Now  fuss  and  bustle,  noise  and  pother, 

Bats,  birds,  and  insects  chased  each  other, 

In  haste  to  gain  some  safe  retreat, 

From  sticks  and  brooms,  and  grinding  feet : 

And  fast  they  sped — within  three  days 

They  all  were  sent  their  various  ways. 

At  length,  the  needful  toil  was  ended. 

The  house  was  cleared — the  walls  were  mended  : — 

The  goods  arrived — old  fashioned  chattels ; 

Athwart  the  hall  the  lumber  rattles : 

Needs-must  drives  up  the  twisting  stairs, 

Broad  chests  of  drawers,  and  high-backed  chairs. 

The  sundry  things  they  soon  arrange. 

In  divers  rooms,  and  closets  strange ; 

For  all  find  comers,  nooks,  or  shelves, — 

At  last  find  places  for  themselves. 
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Old  Walter  and  his  wife  retired 
Betimes  ;  their  labour  rest  required  : 
Then  Doughty  sought  his  dusky  room, 
His  taper  but  revealed  the  gloom, 
The  distant  bed  he  scarce  could  see ; 
The  wind  it  whistled — so  did  he. 
And  what  ensued  that  awful  night  1 — 
They  lay  and  slept  till  it  was  light ! 
Not  so  the  next.    The  hour  was  two ; — 
Doughty  reposed  as  others  do. 
Breathed  nasal  tunes  as  heretofore. 
When  Walter  thundered  at  his  door : — 
"  Master,  get  up  ! — my  wife's  in  fits, 
And  I'm  near  scared  out  of  my  wits ! " 
But  Doughty,  heedless,  yet  lay  quiet, 
And  dreamed  what  suited  with  the  riot. 
Thought  that  a  hogsty,  strongly  guarded, 
By  Turkish  cannon  was  bombarded ; 
When  lo  !  his  door  burst  open  wide, 
And  Walter  sprang  to  his  bedside, 
Panting  and  wild,  like  baited  bull. 
Gave  his  lord's  arm  a  mighty  pull ; 
Who  doubtful  of  a  just  occasion. 
Sternly  required  an  explanation. 

Scarce  could  the  man  his  story  tell, 
Ere  thrice,  and  loudly,  tolled  the  bell  I 
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"There,  master !  there ! — now  am  I  right! 
— Here  I'll  not  stop  another  night ! " 
Then  Walter  sunk  upon  the  bed ; 
Now  Bridget  to  the  chamber  sped, 
(Terror  revived  her,  I  suppose, 
Instead  of  hartshorn  to  her  nose.) 
Doughty  called  up  what  mirth  he  had, 
Though  he  was  neither  pleased  nor  glad ; 
Said  he,  "  Whoe'er  'tis  holds  the  rope, 
Whether  the  sexton  or  the  pope, 
Against  his  o>vn  death  he  doth  pull  it, 
For  through  his  brains  FU  send  a  bullet" 
—Thought  Walter,  "  Tis  a  bootless  boast. 
How  can  a  mortal  shoot  a  ghost ! " 
— He  might  have  had  this  thought  as  well. 
How  can  a  goblin  toll  a  belli 
But  he  for  thoughts  had  little  leisure. 
His  master  now  made  known  his  pleastire. 
"  You,  Bridget — hasten  to  the  hall. 
Two  lanterns  take,  one  great,  one  small. 
Within  each  place  a  piece  of  candle. 
Not  tall  enough  to  heat  the  handle ; 
Yet  long  enough  to  hold  ignition, 
Whilst  I  make  careful  inquisition. — 
You,  Walter,  do  your  duty  thus. 
Bring  my  old  sword  and  blunderbuss. 
Ramrod  and  ball ;  likewise  some  powder. 
To  aid  the  noise,  and  make  it  louder ; 
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Bring  hat  and  boots,  great  coat  and  stick ; 
— Do  as  I  say,  sir — Chaste,  be  quick ! 
— Halt ! — don't  depart  till  I  am  ready ; 
Remain  with  nu^  five  minutes ; "  said  he. 

Now  to  the  door  they  both  repair, 

Find  a  low  figure  standing  there ! 

Twas  Bridget  lingering — chicken-hearted, 

She  had  not  thence  one  step  departed ; 

And  now  with  fearful  steps  descended. 

Though  Doughty  and  her  spouse  attended. 

Then,  fearful  what  they  there  might  see. 

In  the  wide  hall  arrived  the  three ; 

The  chamber  rushlight's  feeble  ray 

111  lighted  parts  that  distant  lay. 

Said  Bridget—"  Master— La !  what's  thatl**' 

**  My  coat,"  said  Doughty,  "  and  my  hat 

"  Bless  me ! — it  looked  as  like  a  man," 

Said  Doughty,  "  as  his  garments  can  1 " 

Then  did  our  hero,  tall  and  thin, 

Button  this  garment  to  his  chin,^ 

And  o'er  it,  as  the  night  was  chill, 

Drew  on  a  great  coat,  larger  still ; 

And  placed  o'er  all  a  hat,  you  see. 

Whose  shape  told  all  men,  that  was  he. 


Now,  little  but  his  lengthy  nose 

Was  seen  of  Doughty  through  his  clothes ; 
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— Twas  well — for  whether  'twas  with  fright, 

I  tell  not — ^but  his  face  was  white ; 

His  mouth,  ill  shaped  to  force  a  smile, 

Now  formed  an  arch  in  Gothic  style  ; 

His  furrowed  brow  new  wrinkles  wore, — 

He  seemed  more  aged  than  before ; 

And  as  once  more  the  bell  was  tolled. 

Whilst  Bridget  screamed,  his  blood  ran  cold. 

But  Doughty  now  an  effort  made  ; 

Sore  loth  was  he  to  seem  afraid  : 

Said  he,  "  Come  ! — I'll  not  tarry  here, — 

Who  pulls  that  bell  has  most  to  fear." 

Then  weapons  dire  to  him  were  brought, 

A  sword  that  had  in  battle  fought, 

Gunpowder,  blunderbuss,  and  shot. 

The  lanterns,  and  I  know  not  what ; 

As  if  his  aid  he  meant  to  render. 

To  take  Guy  Fawkes,  or  the  Pretender. 

Thus  armed,  he  hastened  to  the  door ; — 
Thought  Bridget,  "  He'll  come  back  no  more  ! 
Now  Walter  drew  the  bolts  aside. 
At  last  the  portal  opened  wide ; 
Then  issued  our  brave  hero  forth  : 
Cold  was  the  air,  the  wind  was  north  ; 
The  sky  was  starless  as  the  ground ; 
All  still  and  dark ;  no  sight,  no  sound. 
$oon  as  the  comer  round  he  turned. 
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The  tall  pale  tombstones  he  discerned ; 
Dimly  illumined  by  the  ray, 
Which  guided  now  his  winding  way, 
Midst  hillocks,  tombs,  and  prostrate  stones, 
All  nameless  as  the  buried  bones. 

And  now  as  he  drew  near  the  fane, 
Light  sparkled  in  the  Gothic  pane ! 
Our  hero  made  a  sudden  pause, — 
Then  found  his  lanterns  were  the  cause, 
A  long-drawn  sigh  passed  o'er  his  ear — 
He  thought  some  shadowy  form  was  near, 
Which  seemed  to  tell  the  listening  air. 
Of  him  who  strangely  wandered  there ! 
— Twas  nothing  but  a  lingering  breeze 
That  sighed  amongst  the  ancient  trees. 

Then  through  the  ivied  window  he 
Looked  long ;  but  no  one  could  he  see ; 
Within,  no  congregation  staid, 
But  those  beneath  the  marble  laid, 
Who  slept  their  quiet  sleep  below, 
As  still,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Now,  noiseless  as  the  silent  hour. 
Our  hero  sought  the  lonely  tower. 
Whence  lately,  as  he  knew  full  well, 
Proceeded  that  mysterious  knell ; — 

N  2 
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When  yonder,  at  the  belfry's  side, 

A  dusky  figure  he  espied  ! 

Now  Doughty  summoned  all  his  might, 

Arranged  his  weapons,  trimmed  his  light ; 

And  bawling  then,  with  wondrous  pains, 

Said,  "  Speak  !  or  I'll  blow  out  your  brains  ! " 

Then  rose  a  shape  from  oflf  the  ground, 

Which  sent  a  heavy  breathing  sound, 

That  seemed  to  mourn  some  woful  doom, 

Then  partly  sunk  behind  a  tomb. 

Said  Doughty,  "  Thou'rt  some  surly  fellow ; 

Thou  wilt  not  speak,  but  thou  shalt  bellow." 

— Resolving  then  his  arms  to  try. 

He  raised  his  blunderbuss  on  high, 

And  aimed  it  at  the  distant  figure ; 

His  finger  touched  the  fatal  trigger. 

When  "  Halt thought  he,  "  before  I  puU  it, 

I  think  I'll  e'en  extract  the  bullet, 

Lest  for  his  life,  mine  be  required." 

— ^Then  Doughty  raised  his  piece,  and  fired  : — 

Twas  done !  the  figure  was  revealed, 

Forth  rushing  then,  no  more  concealed, 

Whose  flight  increased  the  mystery  now ; 

— This  midnight  sexton  was — a  cow  ! 

The  case  was  this  :  "  Here,  as  we  said, 
A  cow  at  times  reposed  and  fed ; 
A  cottage  cow,  whose  ownef  s  need 
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Afforded  her  no  spreading  mead, 
But  far  up  shady  lanes  by  day 
This  well-known  brindle  used  to  stray ; 
But  when  at  eve  'twas  dusk  and  late, 
Her  master  oped  the  church-yard  gate ; 
Who  knew,  that  hidden  by  the  dark, 
She'd  not  be  noticed  by  the  clerk. 
Now  he  to  whom  the  duty  fell, 
To  toll  or  chime  this  parish  bell. 
Had  thought  'twas  dull  to  stand  an  hour, 
Ding-donging  in  that  darksome  tower, 
111  lighted  by  one  cranny  small, 
A  loop-hole  in  the  steeple  wall  ; 
He  therefore  put  the  long  rope  through  it. 
Then  used  to  stand  outside  and  do  it : 
Thus  in  fine  days  this  clever  wight 
Performed  his  task  midst  air  and  light ; 
And  when  the  bell  he  ceased  to  sound, 
He  left  the  rope's  end  on  the  ground. 
Now  thereabouts,  the  cow  well  knew, 
The  most  refreshing  herbage  grew ; 
And  though  a  lantern  she  had  not. 
In  darkest  night  she  found  the  spot 
Here  as  she  cropped  the  tender  sward. 
Sometimes  she  pulled  the  sexton's  cord ; 
— An  uncouth  mouthful,  which,  'twas  plain, 
Must  be  cow-mumble^  or  cow-bane:^ 
*  Herbs. 
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When  awful !  shocking  !  strange  to  tell, 
Oft  as  she  pulled,  she  tolled  the  bell ! 
— Whether  dismay,  or  unconcern, 
Most  filled  her  then,  weVe  failed  to  learn. 

When  Doughty  this  dark  comer  gained, 
The  whole  was  instantly  explained. 
With  comic  countenance  he  viewed 
The  rope's  tough  end  so  lately  chewed ; 
— Pulled  it  himself  with  timid  force, 
And  tolled  the  bell  himself,  of  course ; 
A  confirmation  clear,  'twas  true. 
But.  some  what  unexpected  too. 
Then  Doughty  drew  his  sword  amain, 
And  cut  this  direful  rope  in  twain, 
With  self-congratulation  filled, 
As  if  he  had  the  Python  killed. 
Witli  this,  the  trophy  of  the  night. 
Homeward  he  sped  with  all  his  might. 
The  which  to  Walter  and  to  Bridget 
He  showed,  to  calm  each  fear  and  fidget ; 
And  saving  just  his  fear  and  dread. 
Told  all  that  has  been  sung  or  said. 


A  tolling  bell,  I  freely  own. 

At  midnight  heard — the  cause  unknown, 
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Would  be  but  an  unpleasant  tune, 
To  those  who  are  not  frightened  soon ; 
Would  cause  surprise,  perhaps  alarm ; 
Although  the  sound  might  mean  no  harm  : 
— More  fearful  far ;  though  day  the  season, 
To  hear  it  toll,  and  know  the  reason. 
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TEMPER;  OR,  THE  TWO  OLD  LADIES. 

BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

Jn  a  huge  old-fashioned  red  brick  house,  with  a  great 
many  tall  narrow  windows  in  front,  and  a  high  flight 
of  stone  steps  up  to  the  door,  lived  two  old  ladies, 
commonly  called  Mrs.  Abigail  and  Mrs.  Dorothy.  They 
had  lived  there  for  many  and  many  a  year ;  they  never 
altered  the  fashion  of  their  dress,  and  were  very  exact 
and  regular  in  all  their  habits  and  customs.  Every  day 
of  the  week  they  were  driven  out  at  the  same  hour,  in 
their  old-fashioned  coach,  by  their  old-fashioned  boach- 
man,  and  at  the  same  hour  they  returned  home ;  so  that 
when  the  coach  passed  through  the  town,  either  going 
or  returning,  everybody  knew  what  was  o'clock.  They 
neither  paid  visits  nor  received  company  at  their  house ; 
and  the  few  servants  they  kept  had  lived  with  them  so 
many  years,  that  none  but  the  aged  people  of  the  place 
could  remember  the  least  alteration  in  the  household. 

The  old  ladies  dressed  exactly  alike,  and  were  nearly 
of  the  same  age;  their  customs,  also,  were  quite  similar ; 
so  that  to  observe  them  at  a  distance,  it  might  be  sap- 
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posed  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  between  them : 
and  yet  there  was  a  difference.  Mrs.  Abigail  was  very 
rich,  though  nobody  knew  how  rich :  but  not  so  Mrs. 
Dorothy,  although  she  was  her  own  sister ;  for  having  in 
her  youth  in  some  way  displeased  the  old  gentleman, 
her  father,  he  left  all  his  fortune  to  his  eldest  daughter ; 
so  that  Mrs.  Dorothy  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
bounty — or  rather  upon  the  justice  of  her  sister.  But 
this  was  not  the  greatest  difference  between  them ;  for 
Mrs.  Abigail  was  ill-natured ;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  was 
good-natured  ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  makes 
the  greatest  real  difference  between  persons,  in  the  mind 
of  all  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  The  con- 
sequence of  this,  in  the  present  instance,  was,  that  all 
the  old  servants  loved  Mrs.  Dorothy  better  than  they 
loved  their  mistress ;  and  waited  upon  her,  not  only  with 
more  affection,  but  with  more  respect.  And  as  respect 
and  affection  are  things  which  can  neither  be  concealed 
where  they  are  felt,  nor  successfully  imitated  where  they 
are  not,  Mrs.  Abigail  saw  as  plainly  how  it  was,  as  if 
they  had  told  her  so  in  the  most  express  terms.  Now 
this  aggravated  her  temper  beyond  anything :  she 
thought  it  so  very  strange,  and  hard,  and  ungrateful, 
that  she,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  all  they  had, 
who  paid  them  such  handsome  wages,  and  made  them 
such  generous  presents,  should  be  in  less  esteem  than 
her  poor  sister  Dorothy,  who  had  nothing  of  that  sort 
in  her  power.    No ;  but  "  such  as  she  had  she  gave 
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them  and  that  happened  to  be  of  more  sterling  value 
than  their  mistress*  silver  and  gold.  At  first  Mrs. 
Abigail  was  so  impatient  under  the  grievance,  that  she 
turned  away  several  faithful  servants  for  no  other  real 
reason  than  this  private  one ;  but  finding  that  the  new 
comers  regularly  fell  into  the  same  fault,  she  was  soon 
glad  to  recall  her  old  domestics. 

Mrs.  Abigail's  temper  did  not  soften  as  she  grew 
older;  she  was  vexed  and  tormented  that  she  could 
not  purchase,  with  all  her  money,  that  of  which  every 
human  bosom  feels  the  need ;  and  every  year  increased 
both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  her  disquietude.  There 
was  not  a  tradesman,  nor  a  tenant,  nor  a  neighbour, 
but  would  touch  his  hat  with  more  cordiality  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  than  to  Mrs.  Abigail ;  for  nobody  could  help 
seeing  the  difference ;  it  was  even  perceptible  as  they 
passed  along  in  the  old  coach ;  for,  while  Mrs.  Abigail 
used  always  to  sit  back  in  an  erect  posture,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  the  round  good-natured 
face  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  might  always  be  seen,  sometimes 
smiling  at  the  children,  and  sometimes  nodding  to  the 
neighbours  as  she  passed  their  doors. 

Mrs.  Abigail  used  perpetually  to  complain  of  her 
wrongs  and  grievances  to  Mrs.  Dorothy,  who  always 
heard  her  very  patiently,  and  said  what  she  could  to 
soften  and  console  her.  She  very  rarely  ventured  to 
hint  either  at  the  reason,  or  the  remedy ;  for  that  irri- 
tated her  beyond  anything ;  and  always  brought  forth 
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the  whole  list  of  her  benefactions  to  witness  that  the 
fault  was  not  in  her. 

After  a  long  succession  of  years,  a  circumstance 
occurred  in  the  family  which  made  a  greater  alteration 
in  its  aspect,  than  if  the  China  images  on  the  best 
parlour  mantelpiece  had  been  transported  to  the  sitting 
parlour  mantelpiece ;  which  would,  however,  have  been 
considered  a  most  memorable  innovation.  This  was, 
Mrs.  Abigail's  taking  it  into  her  head  to  adopt  a  little 
orphan  girl,  a  child  scarcely  five  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  minister  lately  deceased. 

Little  Mary  was  a  very  pretty,  artless,  engaging  child. 
Full  of  spirits,  and  unconscious  of  her  misfortunes,  she 
entered  the  great  house  without  any  adequate  idea  of  its 
dignity,  and  felt  herself  quite  at  home  the  moment  she 
found  something  to  play  with.  At  first  the  old  ladies 
could  not  exactly  say  whether  they  were  most  amused 
or  most  put  out  by  the  noisy  frolics  of  their  new  inmate. 
Mrs.  Abigail,  at  least,  felt  considerable  uncertainty  on 
the  subject.  But  Mrs.  Dorothy  soon  found  that  it 
added  materially  to  her  happiness.  For,  although  she 
certainly  was  fidgetted  at  the  unwonted  sight  of  doll's 
clothes  strewed  upon  the  carpet,  and  to  see  the  covers 
to  the  crimson  damask  chair-bottoms  unceremoniously 
pulled  up,  and  left  in  rucks  and  wrinkles,  and  above  all 
that  the  cat's  back  was  sometimes  stroked  the  wrong 
way — ^yet,  the  innocent  smiles,  the  playful  gambols,  and 
engaging  prattle  of  the  child  went  to  her  heart,  and 
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awoke  sensations  of  delight  and  tenderness,  which  must 
needs  languish,  even  in  benevolent  minds,  when  it  is 
long  since  they  were  called  into  exercise.  So  much  were 
the  good  ladies  sometimes  amused,  that  the  wind  might 
shift  from  south-east  to  north-west  without  its  being 
noted  by  either  of  them ;  a  thing  unprecedented  here- 
tofore. And  often  Mrs.  Abigail  herself  was  so  much 
diverted  by  her  little  protege  that  she  has  been  observed 
not  to  gape  more  than  seven  times  during  a  whole 
afternoon. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  things  did  not  go  on 
quite  so  smoothly  as  might  be  imagined.  Mrs.  Abigail's 
grand  object  in  adopting  the  little  girl  was,  that  she 
might  train  up  somebody  to  love  her;  and  having 
heard  that  you  may  teach  a  child  anything,  she  thought 
by  taking  one  so  young  she  should  be  sure  to  succeed  in 
her  design.  Accordingly,  she  resolved  to  instil  it  into 
her  youthful  mind,  as  her  highest  duty,  to  love  her 
benefactress ;  and  she  did  not  fail  by  reiterated  in- 
structions to  give  the  child  to  understand,  that  for  every- 
thing she  ate  and  wore  and  played  with,  she  was  in- 
debted to  her  alone.  Now  it  was  a  little  strange,  that 
after  sixty  years'  experience,  this  good  lady  did  not 
know  any  better  way  of  securing  her  object ;  and  that 
she  should  imagine  that  so  very  small  a  sacrifice  as  that 
of  giving  out  a  little  money  from  an  ample  store,  would 
alone  procure  so  invaluable  a  blessing  as  that  of  the 
affection  of  a  fellow-creature. 
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Children  are  excellent  physiognomists;  and  little 
Mary  soon  learnt  to  whom  to  apply  for  any  assistance 
or  sympathy  in  her  play ;  and  she  never  failed,  when 
she  was  tired  or  sleepy,  to  run  and  lay  her  head  on 
Mrs.  Dorodiy's  lap.  It  happened  not  unfrequently,  that 
she  was  very  noisy  in  her  mirth :  so  much  so,  that,  to 
use  her  own  expression,  "  it  absolutely  went  through  and 
through  Mrs.  Abigail's  head and  even  Mrs.  Dorothy's 
did  not  escape  with  impunity.  Now,  on  these  and 
similar  occasions,  when  her  patience  was  quite  exhausted 
(which  generally  happened  pretty  early),  Mrs.  Abigail 
would  begin  to  scold  \  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy's  repeated  admonitions  of  "  Softly !  softly,  my 
little  dear!"  the  little  dear  would  continue  romping  about 
till  she  got  such  a  thorough  trimming  from  Mrs.  Abigail, 
as  made  her  cry  sadly,  and  wish  that  her  own  mamma 
would  come  again.  When  the  storm  was  over,  the 
old  lady  often  relented  ;  and  trotting  to  her  china  closet, 
she  would  take  a  sweet  queen  cake  or  macaroon  (articles 
on  which  she  placed  her  chief  dependence  in  the 
management  of  the  child)  and  hold  it  out  to  her  with 
a  beneficent  smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Sure  you  must 
love  me  now."  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  soon  as 
Mary  had  devoured  the  bribe,  she  called  her,  saying, 
"  Come  hither,  my  dear,  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  now, 
don't  you  love  me  ?"  Retaining  a  lively  remembrance 
of  her  recent  scolding,  the  child  hesitated ;  and  on  the 
question  being  repeated,  she  answered^  "  No." 
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"  Then  you  are  the  most  ungrateful  little  creature  tiiat 
ever  was,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  "  and  you  may  take 
that  for  your  pains so  saying,  she  gave  her  a  smart  box 
on  the  ear.  Mary  ran  off  roaring,  and  hid  her  face  in 
Mrs.  Dorothy's  lap.  Mrs.  Dorothy  knowing  that  would 
not  do,  raised  her  up,  saying — 

"  Oh,  now  you  are  a  very  naughty  little  Miss  !  what, 
not  love  poor  Mrs.  Abigail,  who  gives  you  so  many 
pretty  things,  and  such  nice  cakes  ?  Oh  fie !  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  you  !    Sure  you  love  her,  don't  you  1" 

"I  love  yot4y'  said  the  child,  "because  you  don't 
beat  me." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abigail,  "  there 
is  nothing  but  ingratitude  in  this  world !  nothing  else : 
old  and  young,  all  alike.  Such  a  little  creature  as  that 
too,  who  could  have  thought  iti" 

Thus  little  Mary  had  her  troubles,  like  other  people, 
in  the  midst  of  her  apparent  prosperity.  However,  she 
had  a  never  failing  friend  and  solace  in  Mrs.  Dorothy  > 
and  when  they  were  alone,  she  would  often  dirow  her 
little  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kiss  her  repeatedly, 
sajring — 

"  I  do  love  you ;  I  do  love  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Doroty  r  In  return  Mrs.  Dorothy  used  to  kiss  her 
fondly,  and  say, — 

"  And  I  love  you,  my  darling !  my  jewel !  my.  prettj 
one !"  never  failing  to  add,  "  but  you  know  you  most 
love  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  too ;  because  she  is  so  good  to 
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you,  and  gives  you  such  nice  things."  At  which  little 
Mary  used  to  slide  off  her  lap,  and  run  away  to  play. 

One  day  Mrs.  Abigail  was  taken  very  ill,  and  could 
not  leave  her  bed ;  and  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Dorothy 
came  down  to  breakfast  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"What  are  you  crying  for]"  says  little  Mary. 

"  Because,  my  dear,  poor  Mrs.  Abigail  is  very  ill,  and 
cannot  come  down  stairs." 

"  Why  then,  you  know,  we  shall  have  nobody  to  scold 
us  all  day;  so  why  do  you  cry  for  ihatV  said  little 
Mary. 

In  the  spring  little  Mary  was  attacked  with  the 
measles,  and  had  them  very  severely.  Notwithstanding 
her  ill-nature,  Mrs.  Abigail  was  really  fond  of  the  child  ; 
and  she  attended  her  in  her  illness  with  much  solicitude  ; 
took  her  on  her  lap,  rocked  her  to  and  fro  ;  once  when 
she  was  very  restless  she  spoke  to  her  in  soothing  tones ; 
and  when  little  Mary,  in  taking  some  barley-water,  spilt 
a  little  of  it  over  her  silk  gown,  and  began  to  cry  from 
the  apprehension  of  being  punished  for  it,  Mrs.  Abigail 
said,  "  Never  mind,  love,  I'll  not  be  angry  with  you  now,^ 
Upon  which  little  Mary  raised  her  head,  looked  up  in 
her  face  for  a  moment  with  surprise,  and  then  said,  "  I 
love  you,  now,  Mrs.  Abigail." 

Mrs.  Abigail  looked  surprised  in  her  turn  :  she  pressed 
the  child  to  her  bosom  with  unwonted  fondness;  the 
tears  came  in  her  eyes ;  for  those  few  words,  uttered  by 
a  little  child,  gave  her  more  real  pleasure  than  anything 
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that  had  happened  to  her  for  many  a  day.  Being  alone, 
she  fell  into  a  deep  reverie;  but  the  thoughts  of  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  reflection  are  too  indistinct  and 
crude  for  repetition.  Howetrer,  the  sense  and  the  sub- 
stance of  her  meditation  was  something  like  this  : — 

"  What !  will  one  kind  word,  one  act  of  forbearance 
and  good  nature,  do  more  than  all  the  favours  I  have 
bestowed  1  Oh,  if  I  had  considered  this  in  early  life — 
if  I  had  but  seen  that  it  is  not  money  but  kindness,  not 
gifts  but  good  nature,  that  purchases  affection,  how 
differently  would  my  life  have  passed  I — Ah,  sister 
Dorothy !  sister  Dorothy !  I  have  had  all  the  money, 
but  you  hate  had  all  the  happiness 
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A  True  TaU. 

BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

— She  sailed  in  her  pride  from  the  regions  of  day ; 
Her  cargo  was  rich,  and  her  pennons  were  gay  : 
Long  homeward  she  scudded,  defying  the  blast, 
Till  Britain's  green  hills  were  descried  from  the  mast. 

Then  gathered  the  tempest,  then  hastened  the  gale ; 
The  hearts  of  her  bravest  were  ready  to  fail : 
Night  adds  to  the  horror,  and  deepens  the  roar  : — 
She  lies  in  the  morning  a  wreck  on  our  shore. 

And  Heaven  in  its  mercy  has  rescued  the  crew  ] 
They  live,  and  return  to  their  country  anew : 
But  one  sickly  stranger, — ^unfriended,  unknown, — 
Is  left  by  his  comrades  to  perish  alone. 
VOL,  n.  o 
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He  thinks  of  his  home,  for  no  shelter  has  he ; 
His  wife  and  his  mother  are  over  the  sea : 
He  came  from  the  Islands  of  Spices  afar, 
— The  dark  Asiatic,  the  gentle  Lascar. 

He  stretches  in  anguish  the  languishing  limb, 
Expecting  no  pity,  no  mercy  for  him ; 
— But  England  has  pity — ^and  Oh,  there  was  one, 
Who  saw  his  dark  face,  and  the  kindness  was  done. 

She  took  him,  she  nursed  him  with  tender  address ; 
And  fair  was  the  hand  that  relieved  his  distress : 
She  came  like  the  angel  of  mercy  from  far, 
To  minister  health  to  the  dying  Lascar. 

His  wants  and  her  pity  could  only  be  known 
By  broken  expressions,  and  sympath/s  tone ; 
But  pity  has  language  no  words  can  supply. 
And  gratitude  speaks  from  the  eloquent  eye. 

He  watches  her  coming,  for  all  must  appear 
In  safety  and  comfort,  if  Madame  be  near ; 
Ife  sits  in  her  casa^  unclouded  by  care. 
For  nothing  is  wanting,  if  Madame  be  there. 

Her  care  is  rewarded  : — the  sick  man  is  well ; 
And  now  he  must  bid  her  a  final  farewell : 
Have  pity,  ye  sailors,  ye  sons  of  the  brave ! 
Oh,  bear  him  in  tenderness  over  the  wave  1 
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Borne  on  by  the  swell  of  the  ocean  he  goes 
To  tell  to  his  kindred  the  tale  of  his  woes ; 
To  tell  his  dark  beauty,  with  many  a  tear, 
Of  Madatn^s  kind  casa^  that  sheltered  him  here. 

And  O,  that  the  knowledge  she  strove  to  impart. 
May  lighten  the  gloom  of  his  desolate  heart ! 
And  long  as  he  lives  will  be  heard  from  afar. 
The  blessings  and  prayers  of  the  grateful  Lascar. 
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RALPH  RICHARDS,  THE  MISER. 

BY  JEFFERYS  TAYLOR. 

CHAPTER  1. 

Ralph  Richards  was  born,  nobody  knows  where,  and 
nobody  knows  when.  He  was  brought  up,  nobody 
knows  how,  by  nobody  knows  whom,  and  he  died  at 
last,  either  of  old  age  or  starving,  nobody  knows  which. 

And  whether  he  was  handsome  or  plain,  large  or 
small,  long  or  short,  nobody  knows.  Whether  he  was 
like  any  one  else,  or  like  no  one  but  himself; — whether 
in  figure  he  most  resembled  a  magnified  animalcule,  or 
an  Indian  idol,  nobody  now  knows,  and  nobody  ever 
cared;  for  as  Ralph  Richards  cared  for  nobody  but 
himself,  nobody  but  himself  cared  for  Ralph  Richards. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  state  at  this  time,  what  were 
the  precise  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary being.  By  what  means  he  contrived  to  acquire 
so  much,  and  to  spend  so  little  money,  he  never  told ; 
nor  would  it  probably  be  important  to  learn :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  his  character  and  conduct  were  perfectly 
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suitable  to  a  regular  money-bag  miser,  for  such  he  was 
known  to  be ;  but  whether  he  lived  upon  wind  or  water, 
upon  oyster  shells  or  chopped  straw,  it  would  be  equally 
difficult  and  useless  to  determine. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  enter- 
tained, as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,  that  are,  in  the  following  pages,  imputed 
to  him  j  if  they  should  not  be  found  inconsistent  with 
the  feelings  and  views  of  a  man,  who  was  completely 
selfish,  yet  most  incredibly  self-denying ;  who,  with  con- 
siderable acuteness  and  energy  of  mind,  evinced  the 
most  astonishing  stupidity  and  weakness;  who  could 
foresee  and  obviate  the  most  obscure  and  remote  con- 
tingencies, yet  was  all  his  life  blind  to  the  most  glaring 
absurdity  that  could  possibly  be  presented  to  the  mind 
of  a  rational  being.  He,  in  fact,  felt  and  acted  as  one 
might  be  expected  to  do  who  was  to  such  a  degree 
infetuated  with  the  love  of  possession,  or  who  was  what 
is  commonly  called  a  misery  although  that  term  rather 
implies  the  consequences  of  the  disposition  upon  per- 
sonal happiness,  than  the  disposition  itself. 

Ralph  Richards's  conduct  was  regulated  by  two  or 
three  very  simple  notions.  "Bread,"  thought  he,  "is 
bread,  and  cheese  is  cheese ;  but  money  is  bread  and 
cheese  too.  A  house  is  a  house,  and  a  field  is  a  field ; 
but  money  is  both,  and  therefore  better  than  either. 
So  I  will  keep  my  money^  and  let  other  people  keep 
•their  goods;  for  if  I  exchange  my  money  for  their 
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bread,  or  cheese,  or  houses,  or  fields,  then  I  shall  have 
ood  things,  but  they  will  have  better."  Ralph  Richards, 
however,  forgot  that  money  was  neither  bread  nor  cheese, 
house  nor  field,  whilst  he  kept  it,  and  that  its  only  value 
consists  in  its  being  the  medium  of  that  exchange,  which 
he  regarded  as  unwise. 

His  dwelling,  which  he  held  upon  the  same  terms  as 
the  sand-martins  and  rabbits,  his  only  neighbours,  was 
something  between  a  hermitage  and  a  hog-sty ;  yet  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  either;  for  though  it  exhibited 
the  poverty  of  the  first,  it  wanted  its  cleanliness,  and 
while  it  possessed  the  less  pleasing  characteristics  of 
the  second,  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  its  comfortable 
profusion,  so  that  a  hog  and  a  hermit  would  have  been 
equally  ill  at  ease  as  his  guests. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  forsaken  sand-pit,  and  on  that 
which  was  the  windy  side,  when  it  blew  from  the  south, 
had  this  curious  and  cunning  animal  scooped  out  his 
den ;  to  be  distinguished  only  from  the  abode  of  some 
burrowing  quadruped,  by  a  few  massive  logs,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  barricade  at  the  entrance. 

Here  Ralph  Richards  had  maintained  undisputed 
possession  for  many  years,  rarely  observed,  and  never 
molested ;  for  he  who  could  feel  no  apprehension  from 
the  appearance  of  supernatural  beings  in  such  a  situation, 
was,  by  the  common  people,  reckoned  among  them; 
and  therefore  his  residence  was  as  carefully  shimned 
after  sim-set,  as  the  church -yard  itsel£  Sometimes, 
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indeed,  at  noon-day,  two  or  three  idle  boys  would 
scramble  down  the  sides  of  the  bank,  and  glance  a 
cautious  eye  at  the  miser's  retreat,  but  they  would 
speedily  scramble  up  again  when  the  old  man  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  his  cave ;  which  he  generally  contrived 
to  do,  upon  the  most  distant  alarm;  and  he  usually 
found,  that  the  first  sight  of  his  charming  visage  was 
quite  enough  for  all  purposes  of  defence.  Ralph 
Richards  was  not  at  all  mortified  at  the  poor  com- 
pliment that  was  thus  paid  to  his  physiognomy,  but  was 
very  well  contented  that  so  it  should  be ;  since  in  his 
situation,  it  was  more  to  his  advantage  to  frighten  than 
to  fascinate ;  for  he  well  knew  that  this  terror  of  him 
and  his  haunts  was  the  best  imaginable  security  for  him- 
self and  his  hoards. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  miser's  residence,  there 
were  standing  the  venerable  and  dignified  remains  of  a 
structure  that  had  been  erected  probably  soon  after  the 
Conquest  Although  it  appeared  to  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance,  firom  the  strength  and  extent  of 
the  building,  its  history  was  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity.  Conjecture,  however,  furnished  abundantly 
what  history  denied,  and  many  and  opposite  were  the 
opinions  concerning  it.  The  virtuosi  of  the  neighbouring 
town,  stickled  stoutly  and  warmly  for  its  being  a  prior 
erection  to  a  somewhat  similar  building  in  a  town  a 
few  miles  distant.  On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents, 
who  maintained  that  their  town  was  indisputably  the 
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Camulodunum  of  the  Romans,  asserted  sCrenuously,  that 
the  castle  of  which  they  were  the  champions,  had  been 
the  residence  of  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
Their  adversaries,  again,  smiled  and  sneered  at  these 
pretensions,  and  attributed  this  edifice  to  the  idle  con- 
ceit of  a  thrifty  merchant,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Thus  they  contended ;  but  somehow,  unaccountably,  it 
happened,  that  the  disputants  on  each  side  were  always 
solicitous  for  the  honour  of  that  building  of  the  two 
which  was  the  nearest  their  own  dwellings. 

These  disquisitions,  however,  it  may  readily  be 
imagined,  were  as  iminteresting  to  Ralph  Richards,  as 
those  respecting  the  seat  of  the  souL  Whether  the 
castles  had  been  constructed  by  Nimrod  or  Jack  Cade, 
by  Semiramis  or  Joan  of  Arc,  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared.  He,  indeed,  knew  something  more  than  others 
of  the  ruins  first  mentioned,  for  he  had  tenanted  beneath 
their  walls,  during  many  a  severe  winter,  and  would 
gladly  have  remained  there,  had  he  not  been  dislodged 
by  the  sudden  prostration  of  his  apartment  in  a  high 
wind. 

Satisfaction  and  regret  filled  his  mind  up  on  this 
occasion  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  when  the  miser  per- 
ceived that  his  bones  were  preserved,  while  his  cell  was 
destroyed.  It  was  upon  this  emergency,'that  after  havingp 
with  considerable  difficulty,  disengaged  himself  and  his 
treasures  from  the  ponderous  mass,  of  crumbling  ruina^ 
he  bethought  him  of  the  excavations  in  the  sand-pit; 
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where,  after  having  exercised  some  industry  and  in- 
genuity in  preparing  and  enlarging  this  new  residence, 
he,  at  length,  invested  both  himself  and  his  property 
as  in  a  bank,  calculated  in  this  instance,  to  afford  equal 
security  to  both.  He  therefore  deserted  the  old  castle, 
as  he  thought,  for  ever;  but,  many  years  after  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  it,  in  a  way  that  remains 
now  to  be  explained. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ralph  Richards  found  it  needful  occasionally  to  depart 
from  the  letter  of  the  rule  that  he  had  laid  down  for 
himself ;  and  for  other  people's  good  things  was  posi- 
tively obliged  sometimes  to  exchange  his  money  which 
was  better. 

As  he  had  no  debtors,  so  he  had  no  creditors,  but 
his  own  most  patient  and  accommodating  intestines. 
None,  therefore,  beside,  had  any  demands  upon  him ; 
and  these  had  been  so  accustomed  to  transact  business 
at  long  credit,  as  in  general  to  remain  pretty  quiet  till 
the  miser's  time  of  payment  arrived. 

One  day,  after  having  expostulated  with  his  necessities 
the  usual  time,  he  selected  a  small  copper  coin,  to 
make  a  most  needful  purchase.  Now  beside  the  un- 
pleasant sensations  which  the  miser  experienced  on  these 
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occasions,  in  parting  with  the  money,  he  was  liable  to 
encounter  the  curious  eyes  of  many,  who  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  get  a  sight  of  tWg 
curious  animal  out  of  his  den ;  when  he  was  commonly 
addressed  in  a  far  more  familiar  manner  than  was 
agreeable,  and  once  he  received  a  very  unceremonious 
handling,  during  which,  the  operators  had  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  explore  the  intricacies  of  his  incompie- 
hensible  garments,  which  civility  was  accompanied  with 
a  threat,  that  if  money  was  not  to  be  found  there,  his 
bank  would  be  applied  to  in  his  absence. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  adventures  of  this  kind 
(for  the  miser  was  by  no  means  so  tired  of  his  mo- 
notonous life,  as  to  desire  such  incidents  for  variety 
sake),  he  usually  made  these  excursions  when  it  was 
nearly  dark ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  appealed 
absolutely  impossible  to  delay  his  journey  till  the 
evening. 

He  determined,  however,  to  proceed  by  a  less-peopled 
road,  than  that  which  formed  the  nearest  communication 
between  himself  and  the  town ;  and  instead  of  it,  took 
a  lonely  and  circuitous  path,  which  led  him  through  the 
old  ruins. 

Neither  curiosity,  nor  any  other  sentiment  existed  in 
his  mind  in  a  sufficient  degree,  to  induce  him  once  to 
visit  these  remains  since  he  resided  amongst  them, 
although  the  distance  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  his  present  dwelling ;  nor  was  it  his  intention  now. 
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to  bestow  a  look  or  a  thought  upon  them,  more  than 
might  enable  him  to  keep  his  legs,  in  traversing  the 
fragments  and  rubbish  with  which  this  rough  overgrown 
spot  was  covered. 

This  he  found  little  difficulty  in  doing,  till  he  came 
to  a  part,  where,  owing  to  a  recent  fall  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  building,  the  ruins  were  more  thickly 
scattered  Here,  in  setting  his  foot  upon  a  loose 
stone,  it  so  far  betrayed  him,  that  he  involuntarily 
and  suddenly  extended  his  right  arm  to  recover  his 
balance,  and  in  so  doing,  ejaculated  the  piece  of  money 
from  his  hitherto  well-closed  fist 

Had  his  head  dropped  from  his  shoulders,  could  he 
have  retained  his  consciousness,  he  would  not  have  felt 
more  sudorific  dismay,  than  he  did  at  that  moment 
With  .mibelieving  eyes,  he  stared  at  the  vacant  palm 
of  his  hand ;  in  which  the  impression  was  yet  so  strong, 
that  he  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  the  coin  was 
not  still  there.  The  conviction,  however,  shortly  forced 
itself  upon  his  mind,  that  the  money  was— he  knew  not 
where;  that  is  to  say — lost;  when  he  instantly  formed 
an  uron  resolution  to  find  it,  or  brave  the  utmost  fury  of 
his  already  clamorous  internals. 

The  probability  of  being  able  to  discern  a  piece  of 
money,  dropped,  or  rather  thrown  amongst  heaps  of 
ruins,  overgrown  in  many  places  with  herbs  six  feet 
high,  would,  to  any  but  Ralph  Richards^  have  appeared 
small  indeed.    He,  however  felt  determined,  that  he 
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would  not  eventually  lose  it ;  and  of  course,  therefore, 
he  felt  certain,  that  he  should  eventually  fi^d  it 

It  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  energetic  miads,  to 
be  free  from  many  of  those  fears,  as  to  the  possible 
attainment  of  an  object,  which  weaken  the  purpose, 
relax  the  exertions,  and  commonly  insure  the  failure 
of  the  doubtful ;  who,  by  continually  pausing  to  ascertain 
the  height  of  an  obstruction  in  the  way,  lose  that  mo- 
mentum which  might  enable  them  to  surmount  it 

Had  the  miser  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  practicability  of  emptying  it  would  probably 
have  crossed  his  mind  ;  so  that  he  was  not  likely  in  the 
present  instance  to  be  disheartened  by  a  few  brickbats 
and  nettles.  Beside,  as  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got, 
he  felt  a  degree  of  that  interest  in  the  undertaking  which 
he  always  experienced,  and  which  enlivened  his  soul, 
when  hunting  for  money, 

Afler  having  unbuttoned  and  untied,  searched,^ 
knocked,  and  shaken  every  known  and  unknown  recess 
of  his  complex  drapery,  the  miser  proceeded  carefully 
to  examine  the  ground  immediately  adjacent.  Nothing, 
however,  that  would  have  passed  for  a  penny  with  a 
drunken  man  in  the  dark,  could  he  find.  After  some 
time  occupied  in  this  kind  of  search,  he  resolved  to 
go  more  systematically  to  work.  Accordingly  he  placed 
himself  exactly  upon  Sie  spot  where  he  had  stumbled, 
and  after  an  accurate  survey  of  the  ground,  he  estimated 
pretty  exactly,  the  area  likely  to  contain  the  moneyi 
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allowing  so  much  of  radius  and  circumference  as  the 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  arc  described  by  his  hand, 
would  probably  amount  to,  and  no  more ;  ifor  as  he 
was  neither  an  antiquarian  nor  a  botanist,  he  had  no 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  any  more  of  the  nettles 
and  rubbish  than  were  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
money. 

Kneeling  down,  therefore,  he  began  regularly  to  part 
the  entangled  herbage  with  his  hands,  and  to  remove 
every  brickbat,  stick,  or  stone,  that  he  conceived  might 
be  guilty  of  harbouring  the  fugitive ;  thus  prosecuting 
his  researches  in  a  way  that  would  render  it  quite 
needless  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  But  a 
task  executed  in  this  manner,  was  likely  to  occupy 
our  hero  three  or  four  days ;  for,  after  being  engaged 
thus  diligently  for  several  hours,  he  had  traversed  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  space  he  had  marked  out. 

As  he  was  hungry  in  the  morning,  he  was,  of  course, 
not  less  so  at  noon.  Still  the  thought  of  abandoning 
his  quest,  or  of  employing  another  penny  for  the  present, 
in  lieu  of  the  one  he  had  lost,  never  entered  his  bram. 
The  twilight,  however,  in  process  of  time  arrived,  and 
compelled  the  old  man  to  think  of  postponing  his 
operations  until  the  ensuing  morning ;  when,  just  as  he 
was  about  sorrowfully  to  rise,  a  small  circular  block  of 
stone,  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  caught  his  attention. 
It  required  but  a  slight  effort  to  displace  it,  and  on 
doing  so,  he  discovered  that  it  had  been  careflilly  fitted 
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into  a  stone  of  a  similar  shape  upon  which  it  had  been 
placed. 

To  this  he  immediately  transferred  his  attention,  and 
could  just  discern  something  like  a  hollow  in  the  surface 
hitherto  covered  by  the  part  he  had  removed.  It  was 
too  dark  to  acquire  much  farther  information  with  his 
eyes  ;  but  upon  introducing  his  fingers,  they  encountered 
a  moveable  substance,  which  he  instantly  knew  to  be 
a  coin ! 

Scarcely  had  he  touched  it,  when  he  hastily  replaced 
the  cover,  and  rising  from  his  knees,  cast  a  careful  and 
a  suspicious  glance  around,  to  convince  himself  that  no 
one  was  at  hand.  Seeing  the  coast  was  clear,  he  again 
removed  it,  and  enclosed  the  coin  between  his  fingers ; 
then  drawing  the  edge  across  the  stone,  he  examined 
the  glisten,  and  immediately  deposited  it  in  a  part  of 
his  dress,  whence  no  evolution,  however  sudden,  could 
possibly  remove  it.  He  then  made  the  best  of  his  way 
home,  and  in  consideration  of  the  coin  he  had  found, 
obtained  his  own  consent  to  employ  another  penny  in 
the  room  of  that  he  had  not  found ;  and  as  it  w^as  now 
sufficiently  dark,  he  took  the  shortest  road  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  made  his  purchase,  and  returned  tmmo- 
lested  and  unobserved ;  appropriated  a  part  to  his 
necessities,  and  betook  himself  to  his  couch. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

As  it  was  too  dark  when  the  miser  reached  his  dwelling 
for  him  to  make  any  particular  observations  upon  the 
coin  he  had  discovered,  he  contented  himself  with 
putting  it  in  a  place  of  safety  for  the  night;  for  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  procure  artificial  light,  since 
that  could  not  be  obtained  without  setting  his  gold  on 
fire;  nor,  indeed,  was  his  curiosity  by  any  means  hot 
enough  to  bum  a  hole  in  his  economy.  He  had  fully 
ascertained  that  the  piece  was  gold^  and  that  was  nearly 
all  he  wished  to  know ;  so  he  calmly  waited  for  that 
gratuitous  illustration,  which  he  doubted  not  the  next 
morning  would  afford. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  impatience  to  know  whether 
this  was  an  antediluvian  or  a  lunar  half-guinea,  that 
deprived  him  of  his  wonted  slumbers;  neither  could 
it  be  indigestion,  or  the  fumes  of  wine :  so  it  was, 
however,  that  sleep  entirely  forsook  him ;  and  his  mind 
was  now  as  much  occupied  with  the  events  of  the  day, 
as  his  body  had  recently  been. 

His  sagacity  led  him  to  conjecture,  that  the  curiously 
concealed  box  he  had  discovered,  was  indicative  of 
something  more  than  the  single  coin  which  it  enclosed, 
and  as  this  surmise  strengthened  in  his  mind,  it  gave  an 
entirely  new  aspect  to  the  circumstance. 
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As  he  reflected  with  increasing  interest  upon  this 
subject,  he  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  left  the 
stone  displaced  and  exposed,  so  as  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  any  one  who  might  happen  to  pass  that  way 
early  in  the  morning.  The  probability  was  small,  that 
any  one  would  tread  the  mazes  of  the  haunted  ruins, 
before  the  complete  arrival  of  broad  and  courage-giving 
daylight ;  for  many  a  ghost-story  concerning  this  spot, 
had  been  told  in  the  snug  chimney  comers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  many  a  lass — not  to  say  a  lad — ^had 
found  some  difficulty  in  summoning  resolution  sufficient 
to  extinguish  the  evening  taper  after  such  a  recital 
Small,  therefore,  as  the  chance  was,  that  this  spot 
would  be  visited  before  daylight,  and  certain  as  it 
was,  that  in  that  case  this  money-chest  would  be  in- 
visible, the  miser  was  very  uneasy,  and  ardently  wished 
it  in  the  same  circumstances  of  concealment  in  which 
he  had  found  it. 

It  was  now  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  whether  Ralph 
Richards  was  capable  of  any  sensation  analogous  to  that 
which  prevented  others  from  approaching  the  ruins  after 
sunset,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  although  he  most  fervently  desired  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  stone,  he  did  not  immediately  rise  to 
replace  it 

After  a  while,  however,  he  did  arise,  determined  to 
ease  his  mind  of  this  care.  He  therefore  left  his  bed, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  and  feeling  his  way  as  he  had 
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been  accustomed  to  do  heretofore,  proceeded  to  remove 
the  cumbrous  fastenings  from  the  mouth  of  his  cave. 
He  then  crawled  out,  and  making  good  his  securities, 
again  set  his  face  towards  the  ruins. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights,  in  which  an  owl  might 
have  been  glad  of  a  lantern.  The  horizon  was  as  in- 
visible as  it  was  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  miser's 
subterranean  labyrinths.  Finding,  therefore,  that  his 
eyes  were  likely  to  be  of  no  more  use  to  him  in 
directing  his  course  than  his  nose,  our  hero  resolved 
— since  the  sense  of  feeling  was  the  only  one  applicable 
to  the  present  occasion,  to  touch  the  ground  in  as  many 
points  as  possible,  and  therefore  he  immediately  de- 
scended to  all  fours. 

In  this  position  he  crept  along,  feeling  his  way  so 
accurately,  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
depth  and  temperature  of  every  puddle  that  he  en- 
countered. Vainly  did  he  strain  his  eyes  at  the  first 
touch  of  the  cold  water,  to  gain  some  idea  of  its 
direction  or  extent — he  had  the  gratification  of  passing 
through  most  of  these  refreshing  pools  the  longest  way. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  materially  wrong  as  to  his 
course,  and  having  reached  a  cluster  of  trees  which 
now  stood  between  him  and  the  ruins,  he  found  it 
advisable  to  resume  his  erect  position.  It  was  con- 
siderably windy,  and  the  continued  rustling  of  the 
invisible  branches,  which  occasion^ly  slightly  touched 
him  as  he  passed,  might,  without  any  great  effort  of 
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the  imagination,  have  been  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
the  supematurals,  especially  as  this  grove  had  always 
been  regarded  as  their  head  quarters ;  yet  it  is  probable, 
that  Ralph  Richards  experienced  little  but  bodily  incon- 
venience from  this  expedition  at  present. 

He  had,  it  is  said,  almost  cleared  the  trees  which 
separated  him  from  the  ruins,  when  something  like  a 
pale  light  glanced  from  a  short  distance,  during  a 
violent  gust  of  wind,  but  disappeared  as  the  breeze 
subsided.  The  miser  stopped  short,  and  cringed;  for, 
although  he  was  heartily  tired  of  the  darkness,  he  was 
by  no  means  pleased  with  this  light.  He,  however, 
fixed  his  eye  in  the  same  direction,  and  after  a  while, 
the  gust  returned,  and  the  light  again  slightly  appeared, 
but  presently  vanished  as  before. 

It  was  not  until  a  considerable  interval  had  elapsed, 
that  Ralph  Richards  ventured  from  the  spot  upon  which 
he  stood.  At  last,  however,  he  advanced  a  few  steps, 
when  a  ghastly,  moonshiny  figure  stood  full  in  sight, 
though  how  near,  he  could  not  guess.  The  miser 
stared  for  an  instant,  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure  formed  more  distinctly  into  a  grim,  grinning 
visage,  partly  averted ;  but  the  eyes  of  which  were 
fixed  upon  the  old  man,  with  an  intensity  of  gaze, 
that  felled  him  to  the  earth.  With  a  horrified  shudder, 
and  an  inarticulate  groan,  he  clasped  the  grpjimd,  which 
he  moistened  with  perspiration,  that  he  knew  not  until 
then,  existed  in  his  body :  wishing  that  his  money  and 
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he  could  sink  together  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  A 
mighty  blast  then  raved  among  the  trees,  but  presently- 
died  away ;  when  the  apparition  addressed  the  prostrate 
miser  as  follows,  in  a  low,  yet  distinct  voice,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  the  howling  of  the  wind. 

**  Ah  !  wherefore  fear  or  worship  me  J 
A  phantom  true, 
Thou  dost  pursue. 
Thy  shining  god  thou  dost  not  see, 
Though  beaming  bright 
With  silvery  light ! 

**  Oh,  wretch  !  lie  close,  and  bite  the  dust. 
Thy  chosen  food. 
Thine  evil  good ; 
Which  mouldering  bones  have  here  in  trust ; 
— YxQm  him  concealed. 
To  whom  revealed  ! 

'*  Dig  'neath  these  walls,  where  mazes  wind, 
Till  thou  behold 
The  hidden  gold  : 
Till  thou  the  earth-worm's  treasure  find. 
Dig  and  obtain^ 
Yet  dig  in  vain. 

After  an  interval  occasioned  by  the  storm,  the  appa- 
rition repeated, 

**  Ah  !  wherefore  fear,  or  worship  mei 
A  phantom  true 
Thou  dost  pursue. 
Thy  shining  god  thou  dost  not  see. 
Though  beaming  bright, 
With  silvery  light  I " 
P  2 
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The  spectre  then  vanished  instantly;  but  it  was  not 
until  morning  dawn  that  Ralph  Richards  knew  it  had 
done  so ;  for  neither  head  nor  hand  did  he  moTC  till 
daylight  insinuated  itself  between  his  fingers. 

Now,  as  to  this  apparition :  —  although  the  actual 
manner  in  which  it  was  produced,  has  not  certainly 
transpired,  yet  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  it  could 
have  been  accomplished,  that  it  would  seem  mightily 
uncandid  in  the  reader  to  consider  this  tale  as  a  mere 
romance,  on  account  thereof,  however  incredible  it  may 
at  first  appear.    But,  whether  the  nether  part  of  a 
decayed  post  (which  is  certainly  capable  of  becoming 
luminous)  had  been  wickedly  carved  into  the  shape  of 
an  image,  behind  which  any  one  might  have  stood  to 
repeat  the  above  mysterious  lines ;  or  whether  any  ill- 
favoured  person  had  rubbed  his  face  with  a  stale 
mackerel  (after  the  manner  that  the  fisherman's  face 
was  rubbed  with  the  mullet,  that  he  presented  to 
Tiberius),  and  so  had  transferred,  by  such  anointing, 
the  radiant  effluvia  to  his  own  countenance ;  or  whether, 
finally,  some  ill-disposed,  but  not  unhandy  youth,  had 
cunningly  scraped  away  the  heart  of  a  Norfolk  turnip, 
on  the  rind  of  which  he  had  naughtily  imprinted  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth,  and  had  privily  thrust  therein  a 
candle,  at  the  same  time  uttering  the  words  aforesaid, 
it  is  not  at  this  distance  of  time  possible,  nor  indeed 
is  it  needfiil,  to  determine.    Suffice  it  to  say — ^and  it 
rests  upon  authority  that  will  not  be  called  in  question, 
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that  the  figure  appeared,  the  words  were  spoken,  and 
the  miser  frightened,  and  that  most  wofblly  \  and  it  was 
not  before  the  sfin  had  fairly  risen,  that  he  could  venture 
to  look  about  hiuL 

He  found  himself  close  against  the  ruins,  and  that 
the  stone  was  precisely  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
had  left  it  He,  however,  felt  quite  indisposed  just 
then  to  meddle  with  it,  and  therefore  bent  his  steps 
homeward,  where  he  remained  perfectly  quiet  for  several 
daySi 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Wonder  is  said  in  general  to  last  about  nine  days ; 
but  when  coupled  with  fear  it  lasts  ten  :  for  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  Ralph  Richards  determined  to  have 
another  look  at  the  stone  that  he  had  found  hidden 
beneath  the  ruins,  and  this  resolution  was  somewhat 
strengthened  by  two  or  three  sentences  in  the  mysterious 
communication  that  had  been  made  to  him ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  obscurity  and  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  some  parts  of  it,  there  were  others  so 
comprehensible,  that  even  the  terror  and  confusion  of 
mind  experienced  by  the  miser  during  their  recital, 
did  not  prevent  their  being  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
memory.  Dig  and  obtain;  yet  dig  in  vain^^  were 
words  continually  haimting  his  mind.  ^If  I  dig  and 
obtainj*  thought  he,  'Mt  will  be  my  fault  if  I  dig  in 
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vain ;  and  as  to  that  bit  of  moonshine,  it  has  given 
me  full  leave  to  try,  let  it  be  what  it  may.  So  111  just 
poke  about  a  little  yonder,  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen." 

Ralph  Richards  accordingly  issued  forth  early  on  the 
ensuing  morning;  just  at  the  time  when  he  thought 
there  was  light  enough  to  make  a  ghost  invisible ;  and 
darkness  enough  to  render  himself  so  too.  It  was  cold, 
raw,  and  foggy,  and  the  grass  and  shrubs  were  drenched 
with  the  dew ;  so  that  before  the  old  man  had  reached 
the  ruins,  he  felt  deplorably  wet  and  uncomfortable. 
As,  however,  his  mind  was  not  accustomed  to  consult 
his  body,  his  resolution  to  proceed  was  not  influenced 
in  the  smallest  degree  by  that  circumstance. 

Everything  was  as  quiet  and  lonely  here  as  he  could 
wish.  There  was  not  a  ghost,  a  gossip,  nor  even  a  goose 
to  be  seen ;  nor  anything  to  be  heard,  but  the  crowing 
of  the  distant  cock,  and  the  periodical  cawing  of  a  daw 
perched  upon  the  old  wall,  who  seemed  both  surprised 
and  disturbed  by  the  miser's  presence. 

The  stone  from  which  Ralph  Richards  had  taken  the 
coin,  had  been  deposited  within  the  site  of  a  laige  cir- 
cular column,  that  occupied  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
ruins.  This  bulky  pier,  which  was  intended  to  have 
the  appearance  of  solidity,  was  in  fact  hollow,  and  had 
doubtless  a  regular,  although  a  concealed  entrance. 
But  the  recent  fall  of  a  large  portion,  at  once  revealed 
its  construction,  and  gave  easy  admission. 

Ralph  Richards  could  not  help  casting  two  or  three 
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suspicious  glances,  as  he  entered,  at  the  heavy  masses 
that  still  hung  doubtfully  overhead ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  column  was  yet  standing.  As,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  either  to  help  or  to  hinder  any 
further  movements  of  the  building,  he  gave  himself  no 
more  concern  about  it,  but  proceeded  immediately  to 
business. 

With  little  difficulty,  the  old  man  loosened  the  stone 
yet  remaining  in  the  earth,  having  something  more  than 
a  surmise,  that  he  should  be  paid  for  his  trouble.  He 
was,  therefore,  somewhat  disappointed,  yet  not  altogether 
discouraged,  when  he  found  nothing  beneath,  but  the 
soil  in  which  it  had  been  imbedded.  After  having 
burrowed  away  the  earth  for  some  depth,  to  no  purpose, 
he  once  more  examined  the  stones  between  which  the 
coin  had  been  deposited ;  but  after  turning  them  about 
in  all  directions,  he  was  convinced,  that  they  were  solid 
blocks,  and  had  never  contained  anything  beside. 

With  this  conviction  he  was  just  putting  them  away, 
when  he  perceived  the  outlines  of  a  man's  hand  faintly 
chiselled  upon  the  side  of  the  upper  one,  having  the 
fore  finger  extended,  as  if  in  the  act  of  pointing.  Ralph 
Richards  immediately  had  the  wit  to  place  the  block 
precisely  in  its  original  position,  and  perceived  then, 
that  the  finger  pointed  downwards.  This  was  a  per- 
fectly intelligible  hint,  and  one  that  would  have  been 
;5ufficient  for  a  much  less  sagacious  mind  than  our  hero 
possessed. 
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"Now,  good  luck  to  that  fly-away  penny!"  thought 
he.  "  Ralph  Richards  does  not  throw  his  money  away 
for  nothing."  Having  apparently  obtamed  the  -sceDt, 
this  true-bred  terrier  began  with  amazing  vigour  to 
scratch,  claw,  and  burrow,  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
the  hand. 

At  first,  he  contented  himself  with  making  hastily  a 
funnel-shaped  hole ;  hoping  that  the  sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  might  be  sociably  near.  He  found  it  needful 
however,  shortly,  to  proceed  in  a  more  regular  manner ; 
for  before  the  excavation  was  a  yard  in  depth,  the  loose 
earth  was  perpetually  tumbling  down  and  re-occupjring 
its  former  place.  Nevertheless,  having  an  idea  that  the 
object  of  his  search  might  be  within  reach  of  a  probe, 
he  prepared  a  stick  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  ex- 
periment, and,  after  thrusting  it  down  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, felt  that  it  encountered  a  substance,  which 
offered  a  complete  resistance  to  his  further  efforts. 
He  then  withdrew  the  stick,  and  eagerly  introduced 
his  hand ;  but  his  greedy  fingers  were  not  to  be  in- 
dulged with  the  feel  of  the  coin  at  present;  for  there 
was  a  considerable  mass  of  earth  to  be  removed  before 
they  could  reach  the  substance  beneath. 

Finding  that  it  would  require  better  light,  and  better 
tools,  to  proceed  further  with  advantage,  he  judged  it 
best  to  remit  his  labours  until  the  next  morning;  so, 
after  carefully  scraping  the  earth  into  the  hole  again, 
he  arose  from  the  spot  and  returned  home. 
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Having  provided  himself  with .  a  curious  nondescript 
implement,  which  was  accustomed  to  the  various 
functions  of  a  shovel,  a  cleaver,  and  a  bolt  to  his 
door,  and  which  was  intended  in  case  of  invasion,  for 
a  battle-axe,  the  miser  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and 
bent  his  course  towards  the  ruins. 

As  he  turned  an  angle  of  the  building  within  a  few 
yards  of  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  met  a  person 
whom  of  all  beings  in  the  creation  he  least  wished  to 
encounter.  This  was  an  elderly  female,  whose  pro- 
fessional pursuits  were  of  that  kind  which  in  times 
past  might  h^ve  placed  her  in  a  situation  where  the 
lingering  juices  of  her  body  would  have  been  veiy 
rapidly  exhaled 

This  lady,  commonly  called  Dame  Trudge,  was,  in 
plain  terms,  a  reputed  witch.  She  was  attired  in  the 
usual  habiliments  of  an  old  woman ;  but  had,  over  all, 
a  large,  ragged,  man's  coat,  and  a  man's  hat  upon  her 
head.  She  had,  moreover,  a  pair  of  broad  buckles  in 
her  shoes,  and  carried  a  walking-staflf,  which  seemed 
rather  too  high  for  her  convenience.  The  meeting 
between  this  personage  and  our  hero,  though  not 
equally  satisfactory,  was  at  the  moment,  equally  unex- 
pected on  both  sides. 

"  Ah,  old  Grope !  what  ye're  at  your  old  trade  again^ 
am't  ye  ? — ^but  ye'd  better  let  that  there  alone,  I  reckon." 

"  Let  what  alone  % "  muttered  the  miser,  slipping  his 
tool  behind  his  clothes. 
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"  Why,  grubbing  up  th'  arth  yonder,  ye  old  thief ! 

Ralph  Richards  could  do  little  but  mumble  inartica- 
lately  in  reply :  for  beside  that  an  old  man  is  seldom  a 
match  for  an  old  woman,  when  the  conversation  takes 
a  lively  turn,  he  was  so  little  used  to  exchange  words 
with  any  human  being,  that  he  scarcely  knew  when  he 
had  uttered  one  syllable  in  which  comer  of  his  mouth 
to  thrust  his  tongue  for  the  next :  he  contrived,  however, 
in  process  of  time,  to  repel  the  old  woman's  accusation, 
and  to  deny  that  he  was  a  thief. 

"WHiy,  yes  y'ar !"  said  the  Dame,  who  laboured  under 
no  kind  of  impediment,  "  yeVe  hunting  after  that  as  an't 
none  o'  youm." 

The  miser  thought  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  as  the 
old  woman  to  the  proceeds  of  the  gold-mine,  especially 
if  he  undertook  to  work  it ;  yet  feeling  very  unwilling 
that  his  designs  should  be  known,  he  contented  himself 
with  stating  that  he  had  lost  a  piece  of  money,  and  had 
been  trying  to  find  it. 

"  Oh,  yes — I  dare  say  you  have ; "  said  she,  "  but  if 
you  get  to  groping  there,  you'll  see  that  as  will  make 
your  old  bones  shake,  as  they  haven't  done,  a  bit, — Fm 
bound  for't ! "  so  saying,  knitting  her  brows,  and  jerking 
her  head  on  one  side,  the  old  woman  brandished  her 
stick  over  the  old  man's  head  and  shoulders,  and  after 
two  or  three  most  portentous:  flourishes,  she  stumped 
away.  , 

Although  it  may  be  as  well  to  suppose,  that  the  cir- 
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cumstances  here  related  occurred  some  years  ago,  and 
that  the  miser  and  witch  have  long  since  demised,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  race  of  witches  is  by  no  means  extinct, 
any  more  than  that  of  misers.  In  many  country  towns, 
there  is  still  superstition  enough  to  maintain  a  person  of 
this  description,  whose  aid  is  frequently  called  in  to  a 
split  thumb  or  a  bad  leg,  when  the  unguents  of  the 
parish  doctor  may  chance  to  have  failed.  Dame  Trudge 
liked  the  feel  of  money  almost  as  well  as  Ralph  Richards, 
but  it  was  because  she  had  a  genuine  taste  for  the  com- 
forts of  life ;  nor  did  she  ever  run  in  debt  with  her  own 
necessities  when  she  could  help  it.  She  had,  therefore, 
a  sharp  eye  for  a  penny,  which  she  had  more  ways  than 
one  of  obtaining.  She  had,  for  many  years,  been  em- 
ployed to  distribute  letters  from  the  post-office  to  the 
lone  houses  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
surrounding  countiy ;  to  do  which,  this  nimble  old  lady 
daily  accomplished  a  journey  of  more  than  a  dozen 
miles.  The  income  arising  from  this  service  was  further 
augmented  by  continual  perquisites  for  the  delivery  of 
notes,  parcels,  and  messages  from  distant  families;  she 
being  a  regular  circulating  medium  of  communication 
between  houses  separated  by  thirty  or  forty  ploughed 
fields,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers ;  for  frost,  fog, 
and  flood,  were  alike  unable  to  stop  her. 

To  the  money  thus  obtained,  an  extensive  practice  in 
the  way  of  her  profession  before  alluded  to,  made  a 
very  comfortable  addition;  and,  connected  with  this, 
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she  had  another  string  to  her  bow,  in  the  use  of  which, 
our  hero  was,  in  the  course  of  his  present  undertaking, 
likely  to  be  concerned. 

There  was  a  long  shady  lane,  lying  between  the  town 
and  a  neighbouring  village,  which,  at  one  part  where  the 
hedge  was  low,  commanded  a  complete  view  of  the 
haunted  ruins,  tliey  being  just  there,  within  the  distance 
of  two  fields.  Now,  when  the  sun  was  on  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich,  or  indeed  at  any  time  while  it  was  foiily 
above  the  horizon,  this  circumstance  was  an  inducement 
with  some  to  visit  the  spot,  and  was  not  an  objection  to 
any.  But,  when  the  sun  was  exchanged  for  the  moon, 
or  the  moon  for  a  lantern,  the  case  was  quite  altered, 
and  nothing  but  fueds  must,  could  drive  any  one  down 
that  lane  after  dark. 

The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  this,  was  derived  from 
several  long  stones  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
were  boldly  asserted  by  some,  and  denied  by  others; 
but  had  more  or  less  influence  upon  all ;  for  many  a 
one  who  cared  not  to  answer  the  question,  "why 
shouldn't  you  go  down  that  lane  I "  found  it  convenient 
to  ask,  "  why  should  I  ?" 

The  old  woman  saw  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
at  once  to  assist  the  credibility  of  these  tales,  and  the 
credulity  of  her  neighbours,  since  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  granting  passports  for  a  trifling  pecuniary  con- 
sideration to  those  whom  dire  necessity  obliged  to  travel 
that  way  at  night 
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For  this  purpose,  she  occasionally  took  a  lonely  and 
a  midnight  walk  herself  among  the  ruins,  and  in  the 
meadows  between  them  and  the  lane;  when,  with  a 
very  little  variation  of  her  usual  voice  and  manner, 
she  contrived  to  personify  that  which  was  sufficiently 
alarming  in  such  a  situation. 

It  was  during  an  excursion  of  this  kind,  one  moon- 
light night,  that  she  discovered  the  appearance  of  earth 
having  been  recently  moved  at  the  spot  where  the 
miser  had  been  engaged.  She  instantly  guessed  that 
Ralph  Richards  had  been  there,  and  as  she  had  long 
wished  to  open  an  account  with  him,  she  determined 
to  enter  into  partnership  in  his  present  speculations, 
the  nature  of  which  she  was  at  no  loss  to  conjecture. 
The  old  woman  was  arranging  her  plans  with  this  view, 
when  she  had  the  unexpected  meetmg  before  mentioned, 
and  this  terminated  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  threat, 
which  she  resolved  to  put  in  execution,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  making  him  tractable. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ralph  Richards  watched  the  old  woman  until  she 
was  fairly  out  of  sight ;  when,  muttering  something 
(hat  was  meant  only  for  his  own  ear,  he  entered  the 
ruins,  and  resumed  his  labours 
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Having  again  removed  the  loose  earth  which  he  had 
replaced  the  night  before,  he  next  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  the  hole,  so  as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the 
substance  beneath;  but  there  was  so  little  light,  that 
he  could  only  ascertain,  that  it  was  either  brick  or 
stone,  and  was  unable  to  discern  whether  it  was  in 
one  mass  or  otherwise.  As,  however,  he  had  exposed 
but  a  very  small  surface,  he  proceeded,  with  great 
labour,  to  chop,  dig,  pick,  and  shovel  away  the  stony 
rubbish  which  appeared  to  have  been  deposited  there, 
on  purpose  to  render  further  progress  as  difficult  as 
possible.  He  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  this  manner,  before  he  had  cleared  a  space 
large  enough  to  stand  upon  conveniently;  and  then 
coidd  form  no  conjecture  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
that  upon  which  he  stood,  much  less  of  what  was 
beneath  it : — ^a  slight  accident,  however,  presently  gave 
him  some  information. 

He  was  very  industriously  wedging  his  tool  between 
two  loose  stones  or  bricks  immediately  under  him,  and 
had  administered  a  slight  blow  with  his  foot  to  assist  its 
penetration ;  when,  without  a  moment's  warning,  stones, 
bricks,  earth,  and  miser,  descended  simultaneously  to 
the  depth  of  about  sixteen  feet,  and  alighted  upon  the 
next  hard  substance  that  presented  itseUl 

Ralph  Richards  perspired  for  the  third  time  in  his 
life,  when  he  found  himself  suddenly  immured  in  a 
vault  nearly  as  dark  as  pitch.    He  remained  seated 
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upon  the  floor  of  his  new  apartment  some  minutes, 
before  he  could  so  far  regain  the  power  of  volition,  as 
to  prove  the  state  of  his  bones,  every  one  of  which  he 
expected  to  find  broken.  As  it  happened,  however,  he 
had  the  same  good  fortune  now,  as  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  the  ruins  tumbled  on  his  back;  for  he 
found  all  and  every  one  of  his  own  most  durable  and 
serviceable  bones,  muscles,  and  sinews,  as  able  as  ever, 
to  resume  their  wonted  functions. 

He  felt  now,  for  once  in  his  life,  more  tempted  to 
look  towards  the  heavens  than  the  earth,  for  he  was 
well  aware,  that  the  way  in  was  likely  to  be  the  only 
way  out.  There  was,  indeed,  the  irregular  aperture 
through  which  he  had  descended,  and  it  was  large 
enough  for  him  to  pass,  though  riding  astride  of  one 
of  his  most  roomy  hutches;  but,  amongst  all  the  six 
sides  of  a  square  apartment,  there  is  none  in  which  the 
exit  is  altogether  so  incommodious,  as  in  that  opposite 
to  the  one  upon  which  one  happens  to  be  standing. 

The  miser  was  reflecting  with  considerable  interest 
upon  his  situation,  when  the  words  of  the  apparition 
darted  like  lightning  across  his  mind.  "  Dig  and  obtain, 
yet  dig  in  vain,"  thought  he.  "This,  then  is  it;  the 
treasure  is  here  without  a  doubt,  and  so  am  I,  and  we 
are  likely  to  remain  together,  as  long  as  my  old  bones 
shall  last.  There's  time  enough  to  get  acquainted  then," 
muttered  he,  "  and  I  can  hold  out  a  bit"  He  then  pre- 
pared to  grope  his  way  roimd  the  vault ;  for  ther  dim 
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ray  admitted  by  the  skylight,  exhibited  little  more  than 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  spot  immediately  under  it  He 
made  his  way  for  some  distance,  till  he  came  to  a  walL 
It  was  here  completely  dark,  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
discern  an  obstruction  over  which  he  stumbled,  as  he 
crept  along.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  chest  of  some  sort, 
and  imagining  that  the  treasure  might  be  contained 
within  it,  he  applied  his  fingers  accurately  round  the 
top  edge  which  projected  a  little,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  it ;  when,  after  two  or  three  slight  efforts,  the  part 
he  touched  broke  away,  and  remained  in  his  hand.  He 
eagerly  thrust  his  other  hand  into  the  opening,  when, 
instead  of  coin,  he  felt  a  round  smooth  substance,  and 
immediately  after,  his  fingers  encountered  the  jagged  in- 
equalities of  a  human  skull,  which  rolled  upon  its  side  at 
his  touch.  The  miser  slunk  away  like  a  detected  thief, 
and  proceeding  to  the  spot  upon  which  he  had  alighted, 
resolved  to  tax  his  invention  vigorously  for  some  means 
of  escape  :  for  he  had  little  curiosity  to  examine  further 
the  contents  of  this  chest,  since  it  seemed  to  contain 
nothing  but  old  bones,  and  there  was  but  one  set  in  the 
world  that  he  cared  a  straw  about 

The  miser  'found  by  repeated  trials,  that  the  earth 
and  stones  which  had  accompanied  him  in  his  fidl, 
would  not  with  the  most  skilful  building,  form  a  mound 
high  enough,  by  several  inches,  to  enable  him  to  reach 
the  orifice  through  which  he  had  heretofore  proceeded. 
The  *next  thing  to  be  done  then,  was  an  important 
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question,  and  one  that  occupied  his  individual  attention, 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  last,  thought  he,  "  a  dead 
man  shall  help  a  living  one.  I'll  just  borrow  his  hutch 
a  minute ;  and  if  he  won't  give  leave,  I  know  he  won't 
refuse  it."  Then  retracing  his  steps  to  the  coffin,  he 
boldly  raised  one  end,  and  heard,  as  he  expected,  the 
bones  rattle  down  to  the  other.  Then  placing  it  upon 
the  earth  and  rubbish,  raised  to  the  greatest  altitude,  he 
gently  stepped  upon  it  and  found  now,  that  he  was  just 
able  to  reach  the  brickwork  above,  and  gave  a  slight 
spring,  in  order  to  raise  himself  through  it,  when  the 
brittle  lid  gave  way,  and  Ralph  Richards  once  more 
descended  to  the  earth,  accompanied  this  time  by  the 
coffin  and  the  dead  man's  bones,  which  were  scattered 
widely  around  him. 

Little  dismayed,  however,  the  nimble  and  indestruc- 
tible old  man  immediately  tumbled  up,  readjusted  the 
earth  and  stones  with  more  care,  placed  the  coffin 
bottom  upwards  upon  them,  and  stepping  up  more 
warily,  was  at  last,  by  this  means,  enabled  to  scramble 
out ;  thus  proving  incontestably,  that  if  the  living  can't 
raise  the  dead,  the  dead  can  raise  the  living. 

Scarcely  was  he  out,  however,  ere  he  wished  himself 
in  again  ;  for  as  nothing  but  the  love  of  life  could  make 
him  for  a  moment  forget  the  love  of  money,  his  fears 
concerning  the  first  had  no  sooner  fled,  than  his  hopes 
respecting  the  other  returned  \  and  he  felt  strongly  per- 
suaded, from  the  indications  already  mentioned,  that  the 
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vault  contained  something  more  than  he  had  yet  dis- 
covered in  it.  He  therefore  looked  down  again  wish- 
fully ;  but  could  only  see  the  bones  which  lay  below, 
and  part  of  the  coffin  that  had  been  the  means  of  his 
resurrection.  Uninviting  as  this  prospect  was,  and 
alarming  as  it  had  lately  been,  he  determined  never- 
theless to  enter  again,  and  renew  his  researches. 

He  reflected,  however,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
provide  himself  with  means  of  descent,  less  rapid  than 
he  had  before  possessed,  and  which  might  help  him  to 
ascend  also ;  seeing  that  the  attraction  of  gravity  would 
only  accommodate  him  one  way  :  a  spade  also  it  would 
be  needful  to  procure;  for  the  tool  he  had  hitherto 
employed,  had  fared  worse  than  its  owner,  being  broken 
in  its  fall.  A  light,  moreover,  he  judged  would  be  indis- 
pensable, since  without  one,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
.  distinguish  a  coffer  from  a  coffin. 

But  here  two  considerable  difficulties  immediately 
presented  themselves ;  for  first  and  foremost,  a  spade, 
a  rope,  and  a  candle  would  cost  more  money  than  he 
had  expended  for  anything  but  food,  during  twenty 
years  of  his  life ;  and  secondly,  for  that  very  reason, 
he  could  not  hope  to  procure  them  without  exciting 
the  curiosity,  and  probably  the  suspicions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  he  was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  veiy 
unwilling  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  himself  or  his 
concerns.  As,  however,  he  saw  no  alternative  that  had 
less  difficulty  in  it,  and  as  he  felt  an  irresistible  indi- 
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nation  to  resume  his  investigations,  he  resolved  to  run 
the  hazard,  and  hazard  the  run  to  the  adjacent  town,  as 
soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  miser  did  not  forget  the  old  woman's  parting  threat, 
and  although  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  she  could  con- 
jure up  anything  more  alarming  than  that  which  he  had 
already  witnessed,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  prevent  any  kind  of  interference,  if  possible. 

There  were  apparently  but  two  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  old  lady,  that  seemed  at  all  likely  to  prosper ;  the 
first  was,  to  placate  her  with  money ;  the  second  to 
encounter  her  with  her  own  weapons ;  and  seeing  that 
she  proposed  to  make  his  old  bones  shake,  to  endeavour 
to  make  her  old  bones  shake  previously.  The  first  of 
these  schemes  had  the  same  objection  as  every  other 
that  required  him  to  dispossess  himself  of  any  part  of 
his  property;  besides,  he  well  knew  that  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  ever  to  let  the  old  woman  know  the 
feel  of  his  cash,  which  it  was  no  fault  of  hers  that  she 
had  never  yet  done.  The  other  plan,  therefore,  he 
thought  the  least  objectionable,  and  of  course  the  most 
feasible,  seeing  it  would  cost  nothing,  and  would  not 
probably  need  to  be  repeated,  "  If  my  old  skull  bone 
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won't  scare  you,"  thought  he,  "  1*11  find  one  that  will" 
With  these  words,  as  they  comprehended  the  sum  of 
his  arrangements,  he  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
mind. 

Soon  after  the  old  miser  stole  into  the  town,  and  , 
meekly  entered  the  first  shop  that  was  likely  to  furnish 
his  commodity.  He  hoped  that  good  luck  would 
favour  him  so  far  as  to  give  him  an  interview  with  the 
shopkeeper  alone.  Not  so.  There  were  five  or  six 
persons  there,  who  all  turned  their  eyes  upon  him,  as 
he  was  accosted  with,  —  "Ah!  Squire  Guinea-pig! — 
what  for  you,  sir  1 "  but,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
as  the  old  miser  was  not  expected  to  give  a  very  im- 
portant order,  Mr.  Sharpsly  proceeded  to  serve  his 
other  customers,  to  whom  in  the  meantime  our  hero's 
unexpected  appearance  afforded  a  little  gossip :  at  last, 
however,  he  obtained  his  candles,  and  hastened  to  make 
his  more  important  purchases. 

For  this  purpose  he  next  entered  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Tilpenny,  where  almost  any  article  with  two  ends  and  a 
middle,  excepting  an  epic  poem  and  a  mile-stone,  was  to 
be  had  : — from  a  gold  pin  to  a  roasting-spit ;  fix)m  a 
smelling  bottle  to  a  tar-barrel;  fi^m  the  cedar  of  a 
pencil-stick,  to  the  man-trap  that  groweth  upon  the  walL 
Happily  there  was  no  one  in  the  shop  where  the  rope 
and  the  shovel  were  to  be  bought,  but  Ae  owner  him- 
self;  who  in  general  was  perfectly  contented  to  sweep 
his  customer's  money  into  his  till  without  malring  re- 
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marks,  or  asking  questions :  the  appearance  of  Ralph 
Richards,  however,  awakened  his  vigilance,  if  not  his 
curiosity;  for,  knowing  the  wonderful  attraction  that 
existed  between  the  miser  and  the  precious  metals,  he 
felt  some  uneasiness  lest  his  gold  should  leap  from  his 
pocket,  and  elope  with  our  hero :  he,  therefore,  kept, 
what  is  called,  a  sharp  look  out  T  but  this  was  quite 
needless,  for  the  old  man  was  far  too  long-sighted  to  be 
a  thief. 

Having  accomplished  this  business  better  than  he  ex- 
pected, Ralph  Richards  made  the  best  of  his  way  home ; 
whence,  after  having  provided  himself  with  the  means 
of  procuring  a  light,  he  proceeded  to  the  ruins. 

Nobody  can  have  a  new  handle  to  an  old  broom  in  a 
country  town,  without  the  cognizance  probably  of  seve- 
ral officious  neighbours.  But  a  new  head  to  an  old 
horse  could  scarcely  have  excited  more  gossip  than  the 
circumstance  of  the  old  miser  buying  a  pound  of  candles. 
It  would  be  quite  useless  to  mention  the  various  sur- 
mises iind  hypotheses  that  were  built  upon  this  event ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  quickly  came  to  Dame  Trudge's 
ears,  who,  if  she  had  forgotten  her  threat,  was  thus 
forcibly  reminded  of  it 

Inmiediately  guessing  the  destination  of  these  candles, 
she  resolved  to  be  at  hand,  to  snuff  them,  if  needful, 
and  determined,  with  this  view,  to  visit  the  ruins  at 
midnight ;  where,  and  when,  she  had  no  doubt  of 
finding  the  old  miser,  groping  away,  not  very  far  from 
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the  surface ;  for  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subter- 
raneous apartment,  of  which  he  had  taken  such  rapid 
possession. 

As,  however,  the  time  was  not  arrived  by  several 
hours,  when  she  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to 
venture  forth,  she  had  ample  leisure  to  prepare  her 
terrors.  These  consisted  of,  first  a  white  sheet — that 
well-known  skin,"  guise,  or  garment  of  a  ghost — and  a 
high  conical  white  cap,  with  a  long  feather  on  each  side. 
Besides  these,  she  provided  two  or  three  pieces  of  to- 
bacco pipe,  each  about  an  inch  long,  with  which,  on 
such  occasions,  she  was  wont  to  prop  open  her  charming 
jaws.  There  was,  this  night,  a  small  shred  of  moony 
which  suited  her  scheme,  as  she  never  preferred  a  totally 
dark  night ;  for  somehow,  goblins,  like  guide-posts,  are 
apt  to  be  invisible  then. 

With  these  accoutrements,  this  praiseworthy  old 
woman  had  contrived  to  frighten  many  a  penny  out  of 
her  credulous  neighbours'  pockets,  into  her  own ;  and, 
by  the  same  means,  she  hoped  to  frighten  a  good  part  of 
the  miser's  treasure  into  the  same  place. 

Squire  Guinea-pig,  as  we  have  seen,  had  some  idea  of 
having  the  start  of  her.  When  he  arrived  at  the  vault, 
he  sent  in  his  newly  acquired  shovel,  and  a  few  other 
things,  by  the  same  conveyance  that  had  accommodated 
himself  at  first,  and  then,  making  his  rope  fast  to  the 
top,  easily  descended  by  it. 

His  first  business  was  with  the  skuU-bon^  before 
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mentioned.  "  Two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  took  it  up,  and  twisted  it  on  to  the  small 
end  of  his  stick.  Having  done  this,  he  laid  it  carefully 
aside,  and  proceeded  to  the  necessary  operation  of 
striking  a  light. 

Any  one  beside,  who  could  have  been  present,  would 
have  felt  somewhat  impressed  with  the  sight  which 
those  transient  but  vivid  flashes  exhibited.  The  miser, 
however,  saw  nothing  but  the  tinder-box  and  his  own 
knuckles,  until  the  candle  was  lighted.  He  then  per- 
ceived, that  the  coffin  over  which  he  had  stumbled,  was 
the  first  in  a  row  that  had  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
vault  to  the  other;  raised  by  a  ledge  of  brickwork^ 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  coffins,  however^ 
with  the  exception  of  this  one,  had  all  long  since 
perished,  and  had  deposited  their  contents  regularly 
beneath  them.  So  strangely  durable  are  those  most 
valueless  things,  a  dead  man's  bones,  that  they  fre- 
quently remain  entire,  when  scarcely  an  atom  of  the  sub- 
stances employed  for  their  preservation  is  to  be  seen. 

However '  profitable  a  suitable  train  of  reflections 
arising  from  those  objects  might  have  been,  they  were 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  productive  of  that  kind  of 
benefit  which  the  miser  desired  :  and  he  felt  convinced, 
that  the  failure  of  the  brickwork  overhead,  had  acci- 
dentally introduced  him  to  a  place,  very  different  from 
that  indicated  by  the  hand  carved  upon  the  stone. 

He  was  carefully  and  noiselessly,  with  his  candle  in 
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his  hand,  perusing  every  crack  and  cranny  in  the  walls 
around  him,  befpre  he  quitted  the  vault ;  when  he  heard 
something  like  the  sound  of  a  footstep  overhead.  He 
listened  more  attentively,  and  was  presently  informed, 
by  the  descent  of  some  loose  earth  from  above,  that  his 
old  enemy  was  at  hand.  His  usual  ready  wit,  unfettered 
by  sentiment  or  scruples  of  any  kind,  immediately  made 
a  sconce  of  a  skull,  into  the  jaws  of  which  he  thrust  his 
candle ;  then  creeping  gently  to  the  instrument  he  bad 
prepared,  he  took  it  up,  and  calmly  waited  the  event 

The  old  woman,  expecting  to  find  the  miser  knee-deep 
in  a  hole  of  his  own  digging,  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  what  appeared  to  be  a  dim  light  at  a  considerable 
depth.  In  fact,  she  was  stooping  down  in  the  guise 
before  mentioned,  to  reconnoitre  more  exactly,  when 
our  hero,  on  taking  a  glimpse  of  her,  suddenly,  and 
with  considerable  violence,  elevated  the  death's  head, 
so  as  mechanically  and.  forcibly  to  clash  with  the  old 
woman's  living  one.  With  a  genuine  and  horrid  yell, 
she  fell  backwards ;  meanwhile,  the  (for  once)  grinning 
miser  held  it  up  at  arm's  length,  turning  it  about  in  all 
directions ;  for  he  knew  not,  precisely,  on  what  point  of 
the  compass  the  old  woman  lay,  taking  care  to  keep 
himself  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  Her  shriek 
was  succeeded  by  hysterical,  half-laughing  cries  for  some 
time,  after  which  her  accustomed  mutter  returned ;  when, 
with  a  sort  of  a  grunt,  she  raised  herself  fh>m  the  earth, 
and  fled,  as  much  frightened  as  the  miser  could  possibly 
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wish ;  who,  finding  at  last  that  the  coast  was  clear,  with- 
drew his  tipstaff,  and  depositing  it  where  he^could  readily 
obtain  it  again,  upon  any  similar  occasion,  he  took  up 
his  candle,  and  resumed  his  researches. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

After  having  acciu^ately  examined  the  vault  round  the 
walls,  the  miser  directed  his  attention,  more  particularly, 
to  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  aperture  through  which 
he  had  descended. 

He  found  by  inspection,  that  the  part  which  h^d 
broken  away  with  him,  was  by  no  means  exactly  under 
the  situation  of  the  stone  that  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  guide ;  and  as  it  was  a  mere  failure  of  the 
arch  in  consequence  of  his  operations,  it  could  not,  of 
course,  be  considered  as  the  intended  entrance. 

On  removing  a  few  more  bricks,  however,  immediately 
over  the  nearest  wall  of  the  vault,  he  discovered  a 
regularly  formed  square,  filled  by  a  single  stone.  After 
a  little  time  he  contrived  to  displace  this,  when  a  dis- 
tinct apartment  was  discernible,  the  descent  into  which 
was  provided  for  by  a  few  vacancies  and  projections  in 
the  side ;  but  it  was  not  without  some  hazard  of  a  fall 
and  of  extinguishing  his  light,  that  the  old  man  con- 
trived by  those  accommodations,  to  let  himself  safely 
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down.  It  was,  he  perceived,  a  very  small  room,  cxm- 
structed  apparently  for  the  reception  of  one  inhabitant, 
as  it  was  occupied  by  a  single  coffin,  which  was  placed 
against  the  wall.  This  coffin,  unlike  the  others,  was 
quite  entire^  and  richly  ornamented ;  and  among  the 
various  devices  upon  the  lid,  the  miser  happened  to 
espy  the  effigies  of  two  keys  crossing  each  other. 
Now,  a  key  was  of  all  things,  except  money,  the  most 
interesting  object  to  the  miser  that  could  be  imagined ; 
nay,  it  was  in  some  views  of  it  more  agreeable  to  con- 
template than  unprotected  coin,  since  it  implied  security 
as  well  as  possession.  ' 

Although  these  were  mere  effigies,  the  miser  felt 
strongly  disposed  to  conjecture  that  they  were  intended 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  valuables  within.  To  obtain 
them,  therefore,  was  his  next  object.  But  he  soon  fiynnd 
that  being  a  stone  chest,  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  gain 
access  as  into  the  decayed  wooden  one.  There  was 
not,  however,  the  smallest  hesitation  in  his  mind  as  to 
making  the  attempt  He  applied,  therefore,  all  his 
strength,  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  in  endea- 
vouring to  raise  the  lid.  But,  whether  it  was  ^sistened 
down,  or  whether  it  was  its  own  weight  that  detained 
it,  he  could  not  guess;  in  either  case,  the  difficulty 
seemed  one  likely  to  try  his  patience ;  for  after  a  whole 
day  spent  at  it  unremittingly,  he  had  not  made  the  least 
difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  business.  It  was  now, 
therefore,  time  to  set  his  brains  to  work;  h^  always 
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found  it  very  advantageous  to  tax  his  mind  and  his 
body  alternately,  when  anything  of  this  kind  was  to  be 
done. 

The  coffin  rested  upon  bearers,  formed  by  ledges  in 
the  wall,  which  raised  it  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Now,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  this  straightforward  genius, 
that  the  solidity  and  consequent  weight  of  this  impreg- 
nable bone-hutch,  would  prove  its  own  destruction  if  he 
could  contrive  to  tumble  it  down. 

Without  the  smallest  compunction  therefore,  but  with 
considerable  complacency,  Ralph  Richards,  the  miser, 
introduced  a  lever  between  the  coffin  and  the  wall,  when 
he  soon  perceived  the  degree  of  obedience  which  usually 
results  from  the  judicious  application  of  that  omnipotent 
engine.  The  coffin  moved  so  decidedly  at  each  pull, 
that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take  the  upper  hand  of  it, 
although  he  had  not  quite  so  good  a  situation  for  his 
exertions  as  before.  He  pulled  and  wedged,  never- 
theless, so  satisfactorily,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  was  rather  unexpected,  not  to  say  a  little 
alarming ;  for  the  old  man's  shins  very  narrowly  escaped, 
when  the  coffin,  with  a  tremendous  force,  descended. 

The  reader  will  feel,  probably,  much  less  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  result  of  this  experiment 
than  the  operator,  who  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
extinction  of  his  light,  which  accompanied  the  coffin  in 
its  fall.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  ascend  as  well  as 
he  could  in  entire  darkness,  and  to  descend  into  the 
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other  vault,  where  he  had  placed  his  apparatus.  Here, 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  find  them,  and  still 
longer  before  he  could  succeed  in  using  them.  At  last, 
however,  another  candle  was  lighted,  and  he  returned  to 
see  what  was  to  be  seen. 

The  lid  having  flown  off,  and  the  coffin  being  turned 
partly  on  its  side,  a  human  body,  by  no  means  reduced 
to  a  skeleton,  had  rolled  out,  and  lay  extended  upon  the 
ground.  It  had  been  wrapped  in  a  stiff  cere-cloth,  which 
still  remained  entire,  except  in  a  few  places  from  which 
the  sudden  motion  had  removed  it  The  miser  felt  no 
inclination  to  decorticate  this  trunk,  but  proceeded  very 
carefully  to  examine  the  floor  upon  which  it  had  fallen, 
for  something  more  suited  to  his  taste,  when  close  beside 
the  body  he  espied  a  gold  cross.  He  eagerly  grasped 
it ;  but,  as  he  attempted  to  withdraw  it,  the  body  sud- 
denly started  up,  and  the  cross  was  as  suddenly  detained. 
Most  submissively  did  the  miser  restore  the  gold  to  its 
owner,  when  the  body  quietly  resumed  its  original 
position. 

Seeing  things  were  so,  Ralph  Richards  felt  con- 
siderably disposed  to  relinquish  his  enterprise;  when 
he  accidentally  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  which  ex- 
plained the  mystery,  at  the  same  time  that  it  made  him 
amends  for  his  fright ;  for  he  perceived  a  fine  gold  chain 
attached  to  the  cross,  which  was  passed  round  the  necdc 
of  the  deceased. 

Although  this  accounted  very  satisfactorily  for  the  cir- 
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cumstance,  it  was  not  without  some  hesitation,  and  a 
degree  of  tremulousness  in  his  hand,  that  the  miser  pro- 
ceeded to  disengage  the  chain  from  its  quiet  possessor. 
He,  however,  obtained  it  without  any  further  interrup- 
tion, and  felt  that  incomprehensible  delight  in  the  acqui- 
sition, which  was  strangely  natural  to  his  mind,  and  which 
it  was  incapable  of  deriving  from  any  other  source. 

After  a  sufficiently  minute  search,  he  convinced  him- 
self that  nothing  more  of  value  had  been  connected 
with  the  body.  He,  therefore,  next  directed  his 
attention  to  the  place  which  the  coffin  had  occupied, 
and  immediately  discerned  a  small  square  chest,  standing 
within  a  niche  in  the  wall  above  it,  alluded  to  in  a  Latin 
inscription  upon  the  lid ;  but  to  this  our  hero  was  not 
indebted.  He  easily  withdrew  the  box,  but  found  that 
it  was  as  firmly  closed  as  the  coffin  had  been.  Here 
again  the  inscription  would  have  aided  him,  had  he  been 
able  or  willing  to  consult  it.  He,  however,  resolved 
upon  a  similar  expedient  to  that  which  had  succeeded 
before,  and  accordingly  threw  the  chest  to  the  ground 
with  all  his  force  :  when  this  had  been  repeated  four  or 
five  times,  the  box  flew  open,  and  disclosed  two  heavy 
iron  keys. 

It  is  common  enough  to  search  for  a  key;  but  not 
quite  so  common,  when  that  is  obtained,  to  have  to 
search  for  the  lock.  This  business,  however,  employed 
the  old  man,  patient  and  persevering  as  he  was,  much 
longer  than  was  agreeable ;  particularly  because  he  was 
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burning  his  precious  candles,  one  after  the  other,  ap- 
parently to  no  purpose.  There  was  not  a  joint,  a  crack, 
a  mark,  or  a  speck  m  the  arch  above, — ^in  the  walls,  or 
in  the  pavement,  to  which  he  did  not  pay  as  much 
attention  as  if  he  had  been  deciphering  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  Still  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  that 
bore  the  smallest  resemblance  to  a  doorway,  a  lid,  or 
a  key-hole.  This  was  almost  posing.  The  old  man 
stood  at  last  in"  the  middle  of  the  vault,  giving  a  forlorn 
glance  around,  very  nearly,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "  at  his 
wit*s  end ; "  which  was  a  point  that  he  had  never  yet 
quite  arrived  at  in  all  his  emergencies. 

It  seemed  very  improbable,  that  his  present  general 
survey  should  reveal  more  to  him  than  his  very  close 
and  minute  inspection  had  done ;  yet  he  could  not 
easily  prevail  upon  himself,  with  the  keys  in  his  hand,  to 
give  up  the  quest 

The  corpse  and  the  coffin  he  had  removed  a  count- 
less number  of  times,  to  examine  the  parts  which  they 
covered.  Once  more,  however,  he  determined  to  move 
the  coffin  to  the  other  side  of  the  vault  In  doing  this, 
he  chanced  to  set  his  foot  upon  one  of  the  square  flag- 
stones upon  which  it  had  descended.  This  had  by  the 
blow  been  so  far  loosened,  that  the  miser^  weight 
slightly  depressed  one  comer  and  raised  the  other. 
He  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  assisting  it  a 
little  farther ;  and  then  discovered,  that  the  pavement 
was  double ;  the  upper  one  consisting  of  comparatively 
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thin  stones,  which  had  been  very  carefully  laid  down, 
and  fitted  upon  that  beneath. 

The  first  stone  having  been  removed,  the  others  fol- 
lowed with  little  difficulty.  The  miser  then  perceived 
an  iron  door  about  two  feet  square,  neatly  and  evenly 
fitted  into  the  surrounding  floor ;  there  was,  moreover,  a 
hole  in  it,  corresponding  in  size  and  shape  with  the  keys 
he  possessed,  and  a  large  ring,  resposing  snugly  in  a 
hollow  made  to  receive  it.  He  delayed  not  to  introduce 
one  of  the  keys,  which  entered  readily.  He  turned  it, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  bolt  creak  in  its 
groove ;  then  grasping  the  ring,  he  pulled  it  with  all  his 
might.  The  door,  however,  obeyed  him  not.  Again  he 
pulled,  jerked,  and  rattled  it ;  but  still  the  door  remained 
unmoved  "  I'll  rub  a  hole  in  ye,  if  you're  a  yard  thick," 
muttered  he,  rapping  the  noiseless  iron  with  his  knuckles. 
He  turned  the  key  repeatedly,  backwards  and  forwards, 
round  and  round,  and  could  plainly  hear  the  creaking  of 
the  bolt,  as  before.  Once  more  he  gave  a  hearty  tug  at 
the  iron  ring ;  when,  not  the  door,  but  the  ring  gave 
way,  and  that  so  suddenly  that  the  old  man  gave  way 
too,  who  tumbled  backwards,  and  again  extinguished 
his  light.  Not  at  all  disconcerted,  however,  our  hero 
regained  his  feet  with  great  alacrity;  for  he  knew  his 
head  from  his  heels,  notwithstanding  the  darkness. 

There  was  the  smallest  glimmer  of  moonlight  imagi- 
nable at  this  time,  through  the  aperture  at  the  top  of 
the  vault,  which  enabled  Ralph  Richards  to  find  the 
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tinder-box;  but  not  by  the  most  systematic  groping, 
could  he  lay  hands  upon  his  candle.  Finding,  at  length, 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  continue  this  search,  he  gave  it 
up,  and  feeling  his  way  up  the  side  of  the  vault,  emerged 
from  this  den  of  death. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night,  quite  light  enough  for 
a  luckless  lass  to  see  him,  who  was  just  then  passing 
that  part  of  the  lane  before  mentioned,  which  lay  nearest 
to  the  ruins. 

Nobody  knows  how  fast  he  can  run  until  he  has 
seen,  or  imagined  he  has  seen,  a  ghost  With  two  steps 
the  girl  reached  the  hedge ;  and  with  one  vigorous 
scramble  she  cleared  it,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
with  hair  on  end,  and  gothic  mouth,  she  entered  the 
village,  and  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  Dame  Trudge, 
who  had  by  no  means  forgotten  her  own  late  encounter, 
which,  however,  she  had  not  yet  mentioned. 

"  WTiy,  aye — drive  the  house  down  if  ye  be  a  mind," 
said  the  old  woman,  hastening  to  the  door  with  accele- 
rated steps,  thinking  it  probable  that  the  next  announce- 
ment would  start  her  bolts;  "what  do  ye  want  o'  me  I" 
said  she,  opening  it  about  two  inches. 

"  Why,  La !  what  do  I  want?  why,  you  said  I  should 
be  safe  enough  to  go  past  the  owd  chuck  to-night ;  but 
I'm  hanged  if  I  havn't  seen  a  sight ! " 

"  Well — seen  a  sight ! — ^and  what  then  % — so 've  I,  for 
that  matter,  and  hope  I  shall  again;  what  colour  was 
it  onl" 
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"  Lawk,  darkish-like,  I  count ;  but  I  didn't  stand  to 
look  on't;  for  I  give  but  two  jumps,  and  scratched 
clean  through  the  hedge,  and  here  I  am ;  and  if  ever 
I  go  *crost  there  by  dark  again,  I  wish  I  may  never 
come  back  no  more — that's  all : — you  and  your  tickut  I 
— tan*t  o'  no  more  use  than  nothing  at  all,  I  won't 
believe,  and  you'll  see  if  I  don't  talk  on't  too  pretty 
well  about" 

**  Well,  I  dare  to  say  ye  will — a  fine  thing  to  talk  on ! 
— ye  see  an  owd  horse  go  past,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  and 
he  was  as  scared  at  you,  as  you  was  at  he,  I'm  boimd 
for't." 

But  the  old  woman's  credit  was  shaken  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  a  way  that  it  had  never  been  before  during 
the  whole  course  of  her  practice  ;  for  a  number  of  per- 
sons had  now  gathered  round  her  door,  who,  taking 
courage  from  her  comparative  meekness  of  manner 
and  weakness  of  argument,  joined  in  with  the  girl's  last 
speech. 

"  Well,  don't  bother  me  oot,"  said  the  old  woman,  at 
last,  who  suddenly  pushed  to  her  door,  and  bolted  out 
the  argument  which  she  found  herself  quite  incompetent 
to  sustain  with  advantage  :  indeed,  she  had  recently 
been  so  thoroughly  frightened  herself,  that  her  usual 
nervous  style  of  expressing  her  thoughts  entirely  for- 
sook her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  the  meantime,  Ralph  Richards,  quite  unconscious  oi 
the  fright  he  had  occasioned,  returned  quietly  home ; 
pleased,  and  yet  disquieted,  at  what  he  had  left  behind 
him. 

He  had  no  doubt  that  this  trap-door  concealed  the 
treasures  of  which  he  was  in  search,  yet  felt  very  uneasy 
at  leaving  it  to  the  possibility  of  discovery  by  others,  who 
might  find  much  less  difficulty  in  opening  it  than  he  had 
experienced.  He,  however,  had  little  cause  for  fear  on 
this  ground,  whatever  he  might  have  for  hope ;  for  be- 
side that  the  ruins  themselves  were  very  rarely  visited,  the 
entrance  to  these  vaults  was  in  so  obscmre  a  part,  and  so 
hidden  by  the  mass  of  rubbish  at  the  mouth,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  being  known  to  any  but 
himself  and  the  old  woman,  and  she  was  not  likely  to 
trouble  him  again  at  present.  Moreover,  the  vaults  were 
by  no  means  badly  guarded ;  for  in  such  situations,  dead 
men  are  much  better  sentinels  than  living  ones. 

Nevertheless,  the  miser  resolved  to  return  before  dawn 
to  the  spot,  to  take  possession,  lest  any  one  should  save 
him  the  trouble.  As  he  reflected  upon  the  measures  to 
be  adopted  for  opening  the  iron  door,  he  could  not  help 
admuing  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  had  been  concealed, 
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and  felt  an  inclination  to  employ  a  similar  security  for 
his  own  valuables,  as  he  was,  of  course,  never  without 
his  fears  on  their  account ;  but  he  afterwards  improved 
upon  this  plan,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Whilst  the  moon  was  yet  shining  into  his  den,  the 
miser  arose,  reviewed  and  secured  his  hoards  with  com- 
placency, hoping  that  he  should  shortly  add  something 
considerable  to  them  ;  and  after  having  provided  himself 
with  an  iron  instrument  with  which  he  had  once  been 
obliged  to  break  open  one  of  his  own  hutches,  he  set  out 
towards  the  ruins. 

When  he  reached  the  vault,  he  found  that  nothing  had 
been  disturbed  in  his  absence. .  The  presence  of  his 
quiet  companion,  the  dead  body,  might  have  incom- 
moded some,  in  such  an  undertaking  as  that  in  which 
he  was  engaged  ;  though  it  neither  threatened  nor  up- 
braided. But  the  miser  felt  no  further  inconvenience 
from  it  than  resulted  from  the  space  that  it  occupied  on 
the  floor.  To  remedy  this,  therefore,  he  tumbled  it  into 
the  coffin  again,  upon  which  he  replaced  the  lid,  and  by 
this  means  obtained  more  room  for  his  operations. 

There  was  at  this  time  just  light  enough  from  above 
for  him  to  distinguish  the  trap-door,  which  now  seemed 
to  require  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers. 

The  ring  being  gone,  there  appeared  at  first  no  very 
ready  means  of  raising  it,  supposing  it  had  be^n  at 
liberty.   He  was  not  long,  however,  in  finding  a  sub- 
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stitute ;  for,  by  inserting  the  key  and  turning  it  a  little, 
he  obtained  as  good  a  hold  as  ever.  He  now  perceived 
that  the  door  was  loosened,  though  not  released,  for  the 
bolt  rattled  firmly  against  the  adjoining  stone  which  in- 
closed it  Vainly  he  turned  the  key  time  after  time ;  it 
performed  a  complete  revolution  without  any  further 
influence  upon  the  lock.  Concluding,  therefore,  that 
the  bolts  had  been  overshot,  he  saw  no  alternative 
between  laboriously  forcing  an  entrance  and  abandon- 
ing his  hopes  and  expectations  altogether.  As  the  latter 
was  to  him  infinitely  the  greater  evil  of  the  two,  he  was 
not  long  in  choosing  the  former,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  proceed,  let  the  expense  of  time  and  strength  be  what 
it  might ;  he,  however,  by  no  means  deceived  himself  in 
estimating  the  difficulties  before,  him,  which  were  briefly 
these  : — 

The  iron  plate,  or  rather  block,  filled  a  space  that  was 
about  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body.  He  could, 
in  some  measure^  judge  of  its  thickness  by  its  weight ; 
for  the  bolt  allowed  motion  enough  for  him  to  raise  it 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  this,  however,  he  had  but 
just  strength  sufficient  to  do.  The  key  entered  nearly 
half  its  length  before  it  turned,  consequently  the  bolt 
could  not  be  very  near  the  surface.  Moreover,  the  frame 
in  which  the  door  was  inclosed  appeared  to  be  one  solid 
mass  of  stone,  upon  which  the  sides  of  the  vault  were 
built  He  could,  therefore,  only  gain  access  by  scraping 
a  hole  in  the  iron ;  by  chipping  away  the  stone  till  the 
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fastening  was  at  liberty,  or  by  introducing  some  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  lock.  The  latter 
plan  seemed  to  be  the  most  feasible  to  begin  with ;  for 
it  was  likely  to  be  the  soonest  accomplished  ;  if,  indeed, 
it  were  practicable  at  all. 

An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  energetic  mind,  so  far 
from  weakening  its  force,  causes  an  accumulation  of 
power,  which  frequently  becomes  the  means  of  over- 
throwing or  of  surmounting  it  The  miser's  confidence 
of  the  existence  of  treasure  on  the  other  side  of  this 
trap-door  seemed  to  increase  with  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it ;  so  that  his  purpose,  instead  of  being 
relaxed,  was  strengthened  by  a  circumstance  which 
would  have  completely  extinguished  it  in  the  minds 
of  almost  any  beside  himself. 

Ralph  Richards  soon  found  that  no  instrument  that 
he  could  apply,  had  the  least  tendency  to  force  the  bolt 
or  to  raise  the  door.  After  nearly  a  day  spent  in  con- 
triving and  introducing  the  most  likely  and  unlikely 
mechanical  agents,  and  working  in  the  most  patient  and 
cunning  manner,  all  things  remained  as  tliey  were — there 
was  the  door,  there  was  the  lock,  there  was  the  key,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  miser  firmly  believed,  there  was  the 
money. 

He  had  tried  the  most  gentle  and  the  most  violent 
methods  that  could  be  imagined,  excepting  a  hog's 
bristle  or  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  the  first  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  applied  in  a  similar  case 
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with  instant  success  by  one,  after  the  most  crafty  and 
insinuating  instruments  had  been  employed  in  vain  by 
others;  and  the  latter  is  certainly  a  drastic  medicine, 
capable  of  simplifying  intestinal  intricacies,  and  of 
removing  obstructions,  wherever  it  is  administered. 
As  neither  of  these  methods,  however,  occurred  to 
the  present  operator,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  all 
attempts  upon  the  lock,  and  proceed  to  the  very- 
laborious  business  of  chipping  away  the  stone  until 
the  boH  should  be  exposed  and  released.  This  plan, 
if  persisted  in,  was  doubtless  certain  of  succeeding, 
and  demanded  little  apparently  but  muscular  exertion ; 
yet  it  requires  considerable  mental  energy  to  command 
the  continuance  of  long  protracted  bodily  labour  under 
such  circumstances. 

As  it  was  now  quite  dark  in  this  vault,  the  miser  was 
obliged  to  postpone  further  proceedings  until  the  next 
morning,  when,  having  furnished  himself  with  the  best 
instrument  his  stores  afforded,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  ruins. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  only  when  there  was  broad  day- 
light above  that  there  was  not  midnight  beneath;  so 
that,  being  nearly  winter,  there  were  but  a  few  hours 
in  the  day  when  the  vault  was  not  in  total  darkness. 
When  he  now  entered,  the  miser  could  scarcely  perceive 
the  trap-door  itself,  much  less  the  precise  spot  upon 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  commence  his  operation« 
Nevertheless,  after  a  time  he  could  just  distinguish 
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enough  to  make  a  beginning ;  he  therefore  seated  himself 
in  as  commodious  a  position  as  he  could,  and  with  the 
mallet  and  chisel  set  to  work. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  miser  had  operated  with  unwearied  application  for 
nearly  two  months  upon  the  stone,  and  had  scarcely 
penetrated  through  one-tenth  part  of  the  substance 
which  must  be  removed  before  the  door  could  be 
freed  from  its  confinement  The  mere  labour,  how- 
ever, gave  him  little  concern ;  but  the  dread  of  dis- 
covery in  his  operations,  and  fears  for  the  safety  of  his 
hoards  at  home,  were  worms  at  his  heart,  gnawing  as 
incessantly  as  his  own  chisel,  the  progress  of  which 
was  greatly  impeded  by  these  apprehensions;  for,  in 
order  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible,  he  was  obliged 
to  deal  his  blows  with  less  than  half  his  strength ;  so 
that  the  labour  of  a  week  was  hardly  perceptible ;  again, 
as  he  was  very  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  thought  he 
had  deserted  his  dwelling,  or  was  continually  absent 
from  it,  he  was  compelled  frequently  to  leave  his  work 
and  show  himself,  or  be  ready  to  show  himself,  at  his 
old  haunts. 

But  there  was  another  inconvenience  greater  than 
either  of  these  to  which  his  economical  habits  subjected 
him  in  the  present  instance,  and  that  was,  the  want  of 
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light  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  procured  candles  to 
aid  him  at  first  in  his  researches,  and  had  used  one 
occasionally  in  his  operations  upon  the  lock ;  when, 
however,  he  found  that  it  would  be  requisite  to  dig 
through  the  stone,  he  resolutely  extinguished  his  taper, 
since  the  expense  of  continuing  it  would  have  rendered 
the  present  far  too  hazardous  a  speculation  ;  for  it  was  a 
rule  with  him  in  all  methods  of  obtaining  money,  never 
to  put  a  penny  in  jeopardy  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  lighting  his 
candle  as  often  as  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  progress 
of  his  labours,  and  he  found  not  unfrequently  that  the 
efforts  of  a  whole  day  had  been  fruitlessly  expended,  by 
his  chisel  having  wandered  to  a  part  upon  which  it  was 
by  no  means  needful  to  .operate.  Without  wasting  more 
time,  however,  in  useless  regret,  when  he  discovered  such 
a  deviation,  he  transferred  his  tool  to  the  right  spot,  and 
at  last  acquired  the  habit  of  retaining  it  there  more 
permanently. 

He  was  not  troubled  and  hindered  with  a  single  grain 
of  that  impatience  which  is  continually  outrunning  the 
slow  progress  of  circumstances,  and  which,  being  obliged 
to  return  to  the  same  situation  in  the  course,  feels  conse- 
quent exhaustion  and  disappointment.  Nor  was  he^  as 
we  have  seen,  apt  to  be  discouraged  with  fears  for  the 
result.  Had  he  perpetually  entertained  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  his  being  able  eventually  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  or  had  he  felt  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  benefit 
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likely  to  accrue,  it  is  likely  that  he  never  would  have 
accomplished  it ;  for  any  degree  of  despondency  would 
have  abstracted  just  so  much  available  impulse  from 
each  of  the  countless  strokes  to  be  administered  as 
might  have  rendered  them  all  useless.  He  knew  that 
the  inconceivably  small  impression  made  by  a  single 
drop  of  water  was  yet  not  so  small  but  that  a  succession 
of  them  would  in  the  course  of  time  effect  that  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  achieve  with  hard  iron. 

The  same  things  appear  easy  or  difficult  according  to 
those  beside  which  they  are  placed.  If,  instead  of  com- 
paring his  exertions  with  the  dropping  of  water,  the  miser 
had  continually  tantalized  his  mind  with  an  idea  of  the 
speedy  aid  which  a  blacksmith's  tools  would  have 
afforded,  his  present  means  must  have  appeared,  and 
therefore  would  probably  have  been,  entirely  inadequate 
to  his  task. 

Ralph  Richards  was  not  troubled  with  any  vacillations 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted,  but 
adhered  steadily  to  that  which  he  at  first  conceived  to 
be  the  most  likely  to  prosper ;  he  continued,  therefore, 
at  his  employment,  in  calm  expectation  of  eventual 
success,  knowing  that  impatience  has  longer  to  wait 
than  perseverance ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  been  quite  as  well  pleased  if  the  trap-door 
had  opened  readily  to  his  hand,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  the 
stone  had  been  only  half  the  thickness  that  he  found 
it  to  be. 
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But  that  which  encouraged  his  soul  and  seemed  to 
invigorate  his  body  was  the  smell  of  the  gold,  of  which 
he  appeared  to  have  an  instinctive  perception,  even 
though  separated  from  it  by  cast-iron  or  stone  walls. 
He  had  apparently  some  organic  power,  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  the  camel,  who  is  conscious  of  its  approach 
to  water  fifty  miles  before  it  reaches  it  Or  perhaps,  by 
having  made  a  couch  of  a  chest  of  gold  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  he  had  acquired  a  magnetic  sympathy 
with  the  precious  metals  which  apprised  him  of  their 
presence  when  within  a  certain  distance. 

These  perceptions  or  qualities  of  his  mind  had  pro- 
bably availed  him  firequently  in  his  former  life,  and  had 
perhaps  enabled  him  to  accumulate  the  greater  part  of 
that  which  he  possessed ;  for  it  is  generally  the  case,  that 
beings  whose  desires  or  necessities  point  exclusively  or 
pecuUaily  to  one  object,  have  some  exclusive  and  pecu- 
liar faculties  which  enable  them  to  obtain  it  A  crow 
feeling  a  particular  interest  in  the  demise  of  an  aged 
horse,  has  organs  of  such  delicate  sensibility  that  they 
almost  instantly  inform  him  of  the  event,  and  thereby  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  regard  by  assisting  at 
its  obsequies. 

The  miser  had  imagined  when  he  first  discovered  this 
trap-door  that  it  was  the  lid  of  a  chest  in  which  the 
treasure  was  deposited.  He  perceived,  however,  occa< 
sionally,  as  he  struck  his  tool,  something  hollow  in  the 
sound,  which,  though  very  indistinct,  was  yet  sufficient 
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to  induce  a  suspicion  that  this  was  the  entrance  Of  some 
passage  or  vault,  which  might  have  to  be  explored  before 
the  gold  could  be  obtained. 

He  could  not  avoid,  notwithstanding  the  solidity  of 
the  stone  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  feeling  somewhat 
anxious  lest  his  introduction  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
place  should  be  as  precipitate  and  unceremonious  as 
on  a  former  occasion ;  and  he  was  fully  aware  that 
there  was  nothing  to  guarantee  his  descending  as  safely, 
much  less  as  commodiously,  as  he  did  then.  Finding, 
however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  his 
operations  if  he  placed  himself  so  as  to  avoid  accom- 
panying the  floor  if  it  should  travel,  he  did  not  suffer  the 
apprehension  to  deter  him ;  but  as  he  could  not  prevent 
the  worst,  set  himself  to  hope  for  the  best 

Thus  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  he  continued 
at  his  work,  during  which  time  no  circumstance-  occurred 
to  interrupt  him,  but  his  visits  to  his  own  home,  which 
he  generally  made  at  night,  to  avoid  observation  ;  from 
this,  however,  since  his  adventure  with  Dame  Trudge,  he 
had  been  perfectly  free. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Most  wofuUy  did  the  poor  old  man's  back  ache  with  his 
long  continued  and  incommodious  position,  and  most 
lamentably  cold  was  the  stone  upon  which  he  sat 
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These  inconveniences,  however,  he  did  not  suffer  to 
interrupt  him  in  his  work.  His  own  most  dutiful  and 
serviceable  members  had  been  long  educated  in  the 
doctrine  of  active  as  well  as  passive  obedience;  nor 
could  anything  short  of  probable  injury  to  them,  by 
which  they  might  be  incapacitated  for  future  labour, 
induce  him  to  remit  any  portion  of  the  task  that  he 
destined  them  to  perform ;  but,  although  he  could 
thus  command  the  continued  services  of  his  body  to 
an  almost  indefinite  extent,  he  could  not  do  so  exactly 
by  the  tool  with  which  he  wrought 

This  instrument,  from  incessant  use  and  the  frequent 
obtusion  and  necessary  renewal  of  the  edge  (which  he 
effected  with  no  small  labour  on  the  stone  itself),  had 
at  last  become  so  short  and  thick  as  to  be  nearly 
useless.  This  was  a  more  disagreeable  circumstance 
to  the  miser  than  if  he  had  abridged  or  amputated  a 
thumb  or  a  finger,  because  he  had  others  of  them  in 
reserve ;  whereas  this  chisel  or  wedge  was  the  only  thing 
of  the  kind  that  he  possessed,  and  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  could  not  procure  another  without  expense 
and  hazard.  Nevertheless,  he  found  at  length  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  further  with  his  present 
instrument,  and,  seeing  no  other  alternative,  he  resolved 
on  the  ensuing  day  to  procure  another. 

Among  all  the  sacrifices  that  this  self-denjring  old 
man  was  willing  to  make  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
present  designs,  it  is  certain  that  money,  even  to  tfie 
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smallest  amount,  would  never  have  been  one,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  gold  cross  and  chain  that  he  had 
already  obtained,  and  which  he  knew  would  indemnify 
him  for  twenty  times  the  expense  likely  to  be  incurred ; 
but  being  thus  amply  secured  from  loss,  he  felt  less 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  own  consent  to  abstract  a 
small  portion  of  coin  from  his  coffers. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  transact  this  business  without 
interruption  or  observation,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to 
a  town  at  some  distance  from  that  in  which  he  was 
known,  and  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  friendly 
greetings. 

Having  reached  thb  place  unnoticed,  he  was  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  his  good  luck  in  that  respect, 
and  was  turning  over  the  old  iron  of  a  broker's  sundry- 
box,  secure,  as  he  thought,  from  remark,  when  Dame 
Trudge  stood  before  him,  who,  unknown  to  our  hero, 
usually  took  this  town  in  her  morning's  walk. 

"Aye! — what  ^^w^  grope  ! "  said  she,  in  a  loud  tone 
of  surprise  and  exultation  ;  "  what  o*  the  name  o*  good- 
luck  can  ye  be  after  here  ?  What,  have  ye  chuck'd  a 
penny  *mongst  tK  owd  iron  1 — ^ye  pretty  well  sick  o'  ye 
job  hinder,  I  reckon." 

The  miser  remained  silent,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  and  sought  the  more  obscure  regions  of  the 
shop,  whither  the  old  woman,  he  conceived,  had  no 
pretence  for  following  him;  she,  however,  could  still 
make  herself  heard. 
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"  Aye — ^well — 'twas,  as  I  said,  within  **a  little.  I 
thowght  ye  should  git  enow  o'  what  ye  was  pok'n  arter, 
— ye  got  your  fill  for  once,  if  ye  never  hain't  afore ; " — 
continued  the  old  woman,  who  had  no  doubt  that  the 
miser  had  been  served  with  the  same  entertainment  as 
herself  Ralph  Richards,  however,  remained  silent,  till 
his  ingenious  tormentor  at  last  said  something  that 
almost  made  him  howl. 

"  Aye — well — ye've  swallowed  ye  tong,  for  want  of  a 
muflf'l  o'  wittls, — 'shoon*t  wonder ; — so  rummage  th'owd 
stuff  about  for  a  hook  to  fetch  it  up  agin :  only  have  a 
care  I  an*t  home  first,  and  then  'tis  a  chance  if  I  don't 
rummage  over  some  o'  yar  rusty  guineas ;  fr  all  your 
keys,  and  fr  all  yar  owd  bones  can  do  o'  running 
arter  me." 

Truly,  if  the  witch  and  the  miser  had  made  a  race  of 
it  and  started  fair,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  would  have 
been  in  first,  for  they  were  both  pretty  evenly  matched 
as  to  activity ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  regular 
pedestrian  habits  of  the  former  would  have  given  the 
latter  a  tight  pull  for  it.  Ralph  Richards,  however,  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  Dame 
Trudge  on  this  occasion  in  any  such  way  \  but  instantly 
concluding  his  purchase,  he  bargained  with  a  man  who 
was  driving  by  in  a  cart  for  a  comer  in  his  vehide.* 

This  was  one  of  those  instances  which  showed  how 
completely  the  miser's  inclinations  were  in  subjection 
to  his  judgment;  for  had  they  been  consulted  he 
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would  much  sooner  have  crawled  twenty  times  the 
distance  ^upon  his  hands  and  knees  than  have  paid  a 
iarthing  for  a  conveyance. 

The  manoeuvre  was  transacted  with  such  incredible 
dispatch  that  the  old  woman  had  not  time  for  a  word, 
and  was  in  danger  of  swallowing  her  tongue  with 
astonishment 

"  Well !  if  ye  be  a  mind  for  a  ride,  set  off  with  ye — 
y'onaccountable  owd  crittur!*'  said  she  at  last,  staring 
after  the  cart  with  all  her  eyes  ;  "  but  if  I  an*t  as  good 
as  my  word  yet,  my  name  an*t  Trudge,  and  if  I  b*an't 
too  many  for  ye  now,"  continued  the  old  woman,  who 
was  convinced  from  the  sudden  alarm  of  the  miser  that 
his  gold  was  not  quite  so  secure  as  she  had  before 
supposed. 

In  the  meantime  our  hero  was  jogging  on  in  the  cart 
at  a  round  trot,  and  at  times  was  within  a  little  of 
jogging  off;  for  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  possibly  do 
to  keep  his  seat ;  this  being  the  first  time  within  his  own 
remembrance  that  he  had  travelled  by  any  other  convey- 
ance than  his  legs  afforded  him. 

He  soon  found  himself  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
intended  to  alight,  when,  having  paid  the  stipulated  sum, 
he  descended.  But  if  the  mber  found  it  difficult  before 
to  keep  his  seat,  he  found  it  more  difficult  now  to  keep 
his  legs  ;  for  had  he,  like  the  earth,  travelled  in  a  circle, 
and  kept  spinning  round  upon  his  own  centre  all  the 
time,  he  could  not  have  felt  a  more  alarming  vertigo  in 
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his  whirling  brain  than  at  present.  After  two  or  three 
lateral,  and  even  backward  strides  and  telegraphic  ex- 
tensions of  his  arms,  which  were  rather  directed  by 
instinct  than  his  own  volitions,  he  contrived  to  maintain 
his  perpendicular  with  less  alarming  inclinations,  and 
before  he  reached  his  own  dwelling  had  nearly  r^ained 
his  wonted  steadiness  of  deportment. 

He  now  set  about  making  more  secure  arrangements 
for  his  treasures,  and  for  this  purpose  he  dug  a  hole  in 
the  earth  large  enough  to  receive  them,  in  the  most 
hidden  and  remote  part  of  his  cave,  and  having  carefully 
replaced  the  earth  over  them,  he  secured  the  entrance  as 
usual,  and  returned  to  the  ruins. 

His  new  instrument  had  so  much  more  of  the  gift  of 
penetration  than  his  former  one  that  it  effected  more  in 
a  few  days  than  the  other  had  done  in  several  weeks ; 
but  still  he  had  millions  of  blows  to  deal  and  much 
fatigue  to  endure. 

There  would,  however,  be  little  benefit  or  amusement 
in  accompanying  him  in  every  stroke  of  his  mallet 
during  his  very  tedious  operations ;  indeed,  had  they 
lasted  a  thousand  years,  the  narrative  could  scarcely 
be  made  to  occupy  so  long  a  time  as  that  which  relates 
the  circumstance  of  Columbus  cracking  the  ^g. 

SufRce  it  to  say,  then,  that  in  process  of  time  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  perceive,  upon  a  careful  examinatiaii 
of  his  work,  that  he  had  really  arrived  at  the  bolt ;  the 
end  of  which  now  lay  completely  expoied  to  his  view : 
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having  fairly  chipped  away  all  the  intervening  stone  that 
had  secured  it.  Nothing,  therefore,  now  remained  but 
to  raise  the  door,  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
do,  by  introducing  the  key  as  before. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  he  first  applied  one 
of  these  keys  it  revolved  and  moved  the  bolt,  but  not 
far  enough  to  release  it  from  its  confinement ;  and  that 
afterwards  the  key  circulated,  without  any  further  influ- 
ence upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  he  undertook  the 
laborious  task  which  he  had  now  happily  accomplished. 

Having  found  one  key  only  of  the  two  that  would 
turn  at  first,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  apply  the  other 
when  this  failed  to  operate.  By  mere  accident,  however, 
now  he  chanced  to  introduce  the  second  key,  not  caring 
which,  as  he  merely  needed  its  assistance  in  lieu  of  the 
broken  ring.  But  who  can  express  the  very  peculiar  feel- 
ings of  his  mind  when,  happening  to  turn  this  key,  he 
found  that  the  bolt  readily  followed  it,  as  it  had  the  other 
key  at  first,  and  that  by  this  second  movement  the  bulky 
mass  of  iron  was  entirely  removed  from  all  contact  with 
the  stone,  being  now  snugly  contained  in  the  lock  itself 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"Well  and  so!  sir?'* — Why,  sir,  the  miser  did  not 
waste  time  in  useless  regret ;  but  calmly  brushed  away 
the  chips  of  stone,  which  bore  testimony  to  the  millions 
VOL.  n.  s 
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of  blows  that  he  had  unnecessarily  expended  in  pro- 
ducing them.  But  he  was  not  without  a  conjecture 
that  this  his  needless  labour  had  been  alluded  to  in  the 
words  "  dig  in  vain,"  in  which  case  he  thought,  "  dig 
and  obtain,'*  might  now  be  fulfilled. 

With  this  hope  he  once  more  set  about  raising  the 
said  iron  door,  after  having  prepared  a  light  He 
accordingly  pulled  it  carefully  but  forcibly  by  the  key ; 
when  he  soon  perceived  that  all  difficulties  were  really  re- 
moved ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  once  or  twice  its  great 
weight  caused  it  to  resume  its  original  position,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  elevating]  and  throwing  it  back.  He 
then  knelt  down,  and  holding  his  candle  as  far  in  as  he 
could  reach,  saw  plainly  that  this  was  no  money  chest, 
but  a  dark,  and  for  what  he  knew,  an  illimitable  void, 
black  as  midnight  itself.  It  was  indeed  so  uninviting 
that  the  miser  assumed  a  less  forward  position,  and 
leaned  over  a  little  more  carefully ;  he  then  introduced 
a  few  pieces  of  the  stone  chips,  which  informed  him 
that  it  was  not  at  any  rate  a  bottomless  abjrss.  En- 
couraged by  this,  he  lowered  his  candle  by  means  of  a 
shred  of  his  drapery  a  little  further,  and  at  length  dis- 
cerned under  the  floor,  and  against  one  side,  something 
like  a  series  of  narrow  steps  or  ledges,  which  descended 
steeply  and  in  a  straight  direction  as  far  as  his  dim  light 
could  exhibit  them. 

As  Ralph  Richards  did  not  feel  altogether  disposed 
to  explore  this  gulf,  without  some  definite  idea  of  its 
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termination,  he  procured  a  bunch  of  straw  from  above, 
and  setting  fire  to  a  part  of  it,  threw  it  in ;  but  he 
gained  little  information  from  this  experiment  at  first, 
for  the  flame  was  almost  instantly  extinguished ;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  repeated  it  a  number  of  times  that 
it  survived  till  it  reached  the  bottom,  and  it  then  burned 
so  feebly  and  for  so  short  a  time  that  he  could  scarcely 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  depth  of  the  dungeon. 

Here,  then,  was  something  more  to  be  done  before  this 
well-hidden  gold  could  be  obtained.  The  miser  drew  a 
deliberate  breath,  very  much  like  a  sigh,  as  he  looked 
into  this  uncertain  profundity.  Although  there  appeared 
to  be  the  means  of  descent  provided,  they  were  so  ex- 
tremely steep  and  narrow,  and  that  nearest  to  the  top 
was  so  nearly  under  the  floor  of  the  vault  he  now  occu- 
pied, that  it  could  scarcely  be  obtained  without  con- 
siderable danger  of  a  fall.  The  miser,  therefore,  eyed  it 
with  the  most  careful  attention  for  a  long  time;  con- 
tinually changing  his  position,  so  as  to  gain  a  view  in  all 
possible  aspects  ;  frequently  varying  the  elevation  of  his 
candle  and  of  his  own  head ;  using  all  that  circumspec- 
tion that  a  fly  will  often  exhibit  when  at  the  orifice  of  a 
bottle,  going  from  side  to  side,  now  venturing  his  head 
in  and  now  taking  it  out  again,  till  at  last  he  resolves 
to  descend, — and  so  did  the  miser,  after  the  most  mature 
and  deliberate  consideration ;  reflecting  that  the  steps, 
incommodious  as  they  were,  had  evidently  been  in- 
tended as  the  means  of  descent,  and  therefore  could 
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hardly  be  really  impracticable;  and,  moreover,  their 
existence  plainly  indicated  something  of  importance  to 
which  doubtless  they  conducted. 

With  these  persuasions  our  hero  prepared  to  introduce 
his  nether  half  into  the  aperture.  Having  seated  himself 
upon  the  edge,  his  legs  first  entered  the  gloom.  He 
then  most  warily  slid  down  the  more  weighty  and  im- 
portant parts  of  his  body,  describing  diligently  a  multi- 
tude of  intersecting  circles  with  his  toes  and  his  heels, 
in  order  to  encounter  some  projections  upon  which  to 
place  them.  He  had  at  the  same  time  quite  enough  to 
do  with  every  faculty  and  function  appertaining  to  that 
moiety  of  his  material  substance  which  still  remained 
above.  His  arms  and  his  elbows  had  a  most  onerous 
and  momentous  charge,  as  upon  them  only  he  now 
depended  for  support  One  hand  was  occupied  with 
that  indispensable  article  a  candle,  and  the  other  firmly 
grasped  the  rope  which  he  had  made  fast  to  the  iron 
door,  while  his  vigilant  brains  superintended  the  board 
of  works. 

At  last,  by  a  most  inconvenient  extension  of  his  left 
leg  in  a  lateral  direction,  he  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  one  comer  of  the  uppermost  step.  It  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  removed  from  the  perpendicular  which  a 
mathematician  would  have  drawn  through  his  body, 
that  he  could  transfer  but  a  small  portion,  of  his  weight 
to  it,  and  therefore  could  little  relieve  his  uneasy  and 
impatient  elbows.    In  fact,  they  at  last  dcted  upon  their 
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own  account,  and  so  far  betrayed  him  that  he  suddenly 
found  he  had  only  his  head  and  shoulders  above  ground. 
Happily  this  movement  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  more 
firm  footing  below,  by  which  means  he  had  one  hand  at 
liberty.  With  this  he  introduced  the  candle,  and  could 
now  just  see  enough  to  guide  in  reaching  the  steps 
completely.  He  found  them  constructed  so  as  to  make 
the  progress  down  them  a  possibility,  and  nothing  more ; 
they  were  each  little  less  than  two  feet  in  height,  and 
were  such  narrow  ledges  that  it  required  all  his  care  to 
retain  his  footing,  while  the  inconvenient  distance  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  protrude  one  foot  downwards 
before  the  other  could  be  released,  made  him  apprehen- 
sive, continually,  that  the  rest  of  the  journey  must  be 
accomplished  without  their  assistance.  The  old  man 
could  not  help  glancing  at  the  trap-door,  which  was 
lessening  above  him  every  step  he  descended,  with 
increasing  interest,  almost  amounting  to  anxiety;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  side  of  the  steps  next  the  un- 
explored and  unfathomed  dungeon  demanded  the  most 
assiduous  watchfulness. 

He  had  descended  about  a  dozen  of  these  steps, 
when  he  perceived  that  they  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary, for  a  narrow  raised  gallery  now  presented  itself 
which  ran  along  the  wall  beside  him;  this  proceeding 
horizontally  could,  of  course,  be  trodden  in  the  usual 
way,  and  was  a  great  relief  to  the  miser  while  it  lasted, 
which,  however,  was  not  long.   He  presently  came  to  a 
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small  arched  doorway,  in  which  was  inserted  a  well- 
fitted  door.  He  began  to  fear  that  here  was  another 
difficulty  similar  to  that  which  he  had  experienced 
above.  But  for  once  he  was  agreeably  disappointed; 
for  at  the  first  effort  the  door  crumbled  to  dust  at  his 
feet,  and  disclosed  a  lone  vaulted  passage,  of  whose  ex- 
tent he  could  at  present,  of  course,  form  no  conjecture. 

As  hitherto  neither  earth,  water,  stone,  nor  iron ; 
ghosts,  witches,  frights,  falls,  coffins,  nor  skull-bones; 
the  living  nor  the  dead ;  wind,  rain,  nor  midnight,  had 
been  able  to  make  our  hero  relinquish  his  purpose,  it  was 
not  likely  that  he  would  long  wait  before  an  open  door. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  wait  some  time  before  he  entered ; 
for,  as  real  difficulties  vanish,  imaginary  ones  sometimes 
arise. 

He  was  now  at  a  very  considerable  distance  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  ascent  to  which  could  not 
on  any  emergency  be  accomplished  without  delay  and 
difficulty.  He  could  not  help  feeling  some  imeasiness 
at  the  possibility  of  the  trap-door  above  being  discovered 
and  closed  upon  him.  The  place  through  which  the 
gallery  ran  upon  which  he  now  stood  was  so  poorly 
illumined  by  his  candle,  that  he  could  yet  form  no  idea 
of  its  size  or  construction,  or  of  the  depth  below  him. 
But  if  the  extent  of  this  apartment  was  nearly  onlmown, 
that  of  the  narrow  passage  before  him  was  quite  so,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  but  by  himself  ex- 
ploring it ;  this,  however,  it  is  probable  he  would  not 
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so  long  have  hesitated  to  do,  had  not  a  cause,  of  which 
he  was  quite  ignorant,  akeady  operated  upon  his  bodily 
feelings,  which  had  insensibly  influenced  his  mind  and 
relaxed  its  powers.  Nevertheless,  he  proceeded  a  few 
steps  into  this  place,  but  with  a  tremulousness  to  which 
he  was  little  accustomed. 

His  candle  now  became  excessively  dim,  the  flame 
having  assumed  an  unusually  slender  form,  gi^^ng  at  the 
same  time  a  strangely  pale  and  lurid  light ;  at  the  next 
step  it  lengthened  still  more,  and  scarcely  appeared  to 
touch  the  wick,  being  at  times  entirely  withdrawn  and 
hovering  over  it  The  old  man  now  felt  an  insup- 
portable sensation  of  internal  oppression :  his  head 
became  confused;  the  flickering  and  attenuated  flame 
he  now  imagined  to  be  a  distant  spectre ;  it  at  length 
slowly  retired  from  the  candle,  and  vanished.  The 
miser  gazed  an  instant  at  the  red  smouldering  wick ; 
dropped  it,  and  with  a  convulsive  effort  forced  himself 
back  to  the  entrance.  He  then  sunk  down,  and  became 
completely  insensible. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Am  I  Giles  Jenkins,  or  am  I  not  ?" 

Once  more,  after  a  most  perilous  escape,  our  immortal 
hero  began  to  recover  the  use  of  his  faculties.  The  few 
hurried  steps  by  which,  at  the  moment  his  senses  were 
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forsaking  him,  he  was  enabled  to  quit  the  passage,  saved 
his  life  ;  for  the  dungeon  into  which  this  movement 
brought  him  had  been  in  a  considerable  degree  purified 
from  its  noxious  vapours  by  the  opening  of  the  trap-door, 
and  the  atmosphere  had  been  further  remedied  by  the 
fire  that  he  had  introduced.  Had  he  known  how  ac- 
curately the  flame  of  his  candle  indicated  the  poisonous 
quality  of  the  air,  he  would  instantly  have  withdrawn 
upon  perceiving  its  dimness.  When  Ralph  Richards 
first  opened  his  eyes,  he  was  unable  to  account  in  any 
satisfactory  way  for  his  situation.  He  was,  it  is  needless 
to  state,  in  perfect  darkness.  The  dim  light  of  the 
vault  above  him  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  render  the 
trap-door  itself  visible,  and  of  course  there  was  not  a 
ray  in  his  present  apartment  The  question  of  personal 
identity,  had  never  before  puzzled  his  brain ;  but  now, 
whether  he  was  Ralph  Richards  in  his  own  cave,  or  a 
toad  in  a  block  of  marble,  he  scarcely  knew.  Whether 
he  had  been  hanged  or  drowned,  and  was  now  dead  and 
buried,  were  questions  which  it  was  a  hard  matter  for  his 
bewildered  and  unassisted  brain  to  answer.  Gradually, 
however,  he  rallied  his  scattered  thoughts ;  and  his  first 
drowsy  hypothesis,  that  he  had  locked  himself  up  in  one 
of  his  own  hutches  and  mislaid  the  key,  was  by  d^rees 
corrected,  until  his  real  circumstances  occurred  to  his 
recollection.  It  required,  however,  the  utmost  exertion 
of  his  newly-recovered  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
safely  to  extricate  himself  from  his  present  very  awkward 
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circumstances ;  for  he  was  now  upon  that  narrow  raised 
gallery  which  formed  the  communication  between  the 
steps  and  the  arched  way  from  whence  he  had  recently 
escaped.  He  raised  his  head  and  shoulders  gently,  and 
supported  himself,  sphynx-fashion,  for  some  time,  while, 
by  feeling,  he  informed  himself  on  which  side  was  the 
wall  and  on  which  the  dungeon.  Having  done  this,  he 
moved  very  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  a  little  after 
the  example  of  a  caterpillar ;  until  he  felt  the  lowest  of 
the  steps,  when  he  was  just  able  to  discern  the  trap-door 
above  him.  The  sight  of  this  effectually  rectified  all 
remaining  confusion  and  uncertainty:  it  therefore  now 
required  only  time  and  care,  neither  of  which  he  spared 
when  they  were  needed,  to  ascend  into  the  upper  vault, 
and  from  thence  to  gain  that  most  charming  country,  the 
land  of  the  living. 

It  may  be  thought  unlikely,  that  after  this  last  ad- 
venture the  miser  should  have  any  remaining  inclination 
to  proceed  further  in  his  subterranean  investigations. 
The  fact  was,  however,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  danger  he  had  escaped.  All  he  could  recollect  of 
the  circumstances  above  related  was  this,  that  he 
had  dropped  his  candle,  and  he  supposed,  from  finding 
himself  in  the  situation  described,  that  he  had  after- 
wards fallen  asleep.  That  he  should  have  done  so  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place,  seemed  strange ;  but 
it  seemed  also  undeniable.  How  long  he  had  lain,  he 
was,  of  course,  quite  unable  to  conjecture ;  but  judging 
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from  the  imperious  demands  within,  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that  no  Inisiness  had  been  transacted  there  for 
several  days. 

Having  sparingly  administered  to  the  importunities  of 
his  body,  he  felt  as  much  as  ever  disposed  to  gratify  the 
more  insatiate  cravings  of  his  mind.  Food  and  fresh 
air  had  done  wonders  for  him,  in  restoring  his  wonted 
strength  and  spirits,  so  that  he  felt  as  able  and  willing  as 
ever  to  resume  his  labours. 

Once  more,  therefore,  he  repaired  to  the  ruins  and 
descended  into  the  vault ;  when,  having  again  prepared 
a  light,  he  entered  at  the  trap-door,  and  proceeded  down 
the  steps  as  before. 

When  he  reached  the  low-browed  arched  doorway,  he 
involuntarily  halted  an  instant ;  for  a  strange  association 
of  indistinct  reminiscences  crowded  upon  his  mind  at 
this  spot,  which  impressed  him  with  an  indefinite  idea  of 
danger.  With  a  penetrating  eye,  therefore,  an  attentive 
ear,  and  a  keen  scent,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
safety  of  each  step  that  lay  before  him.  The  peril, 
however,  was  here  inconsiderable  now;  for  owing  to 
the  access  of  external  air  through  the  open  doorway, 
the  atmosphere  of  this  passage,  near  the  entrance,  was 
so  far  improved  as  to  have  little  effect  either  upon 
himself  or  his  candle.  Finding,  therefore,  nothing  in 
his  way,  the  miser  stepped  carefully  along  thb  unfre- 
quented alley,  surveying  attentively  the  wall  on  each 
side  of  him  as  he  went,  for  some  new  doorway  or  hidden 
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recess.  It  however  continued  straight  and  unvaried  for 
some  length.  The  only  diflference  was,  that  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  arch  became  narrower  and  lower,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stoop  inconveniently,  and  at  last  to  de- 
scend to  his  hands  and  knees.  This  position  was  much 
less  agreeable,  and  the  air  at  this  part  began  to  partake 
of  the  qualities  that  had  before  arrested  him;  but  he 
was  himself  unconscious  of  anything  at  present  but  a 
peculiar  smell,  which  he  rightly  enough  attributed  to  the 
long-imprisoned  damps  of  the  place. 

How  much  further  he  might  have  proceeded  with 
impunity  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  probable 
that  causes  similar  to  those  which  before  operated  upon 
him,  would  finally  and  speedily  have  terminated  his 
adventures,  had  not  a  very  decided  obstacle  suddenly 
presented  itself;  for  a  quantity  of  loose  earth  and 
bricks,  which  completely  filled  the  passage,  informed  him 
that  the  arch  had  here  fallen  in. 

As  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  his  danger  in  penetrating 
further  among  the  deadly  vapours  of  the  place,  he  was 
far  from  congratulating  himself  upon  this  obstruction. 
He  had,  of  course,  no  means  of  ascertaming  the  extent 
or  quantity  of  the  ruins  before  him ;  but  he  saw  enough 
to  convince  him,  that  their  removal  would  be  a  long  and 
most  laborious  operation.  The  distance  from  this  spot 
to  the  entrance  was  very  considerable,  and  the  lowness 
of  the  arch,  which  obliged  him  to  crawl  more  than  half 
the  way,  would  render  any  kind  of  burthen  extremely 
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inconvenient.  There  was  little  possibility  of  varying 
the  aspect  of  the  business,  or  of  becoming  more  ac- 
quainted with  it  by  a  thousand  years*  consideration 
than  he  could  in  five  minutes ;  in  the  course  of  w)u^ 
time,  therefore,  he  made  his  determination,  arranged 
his  plans,  and  set  about  the  execution  of  them. 

For  this  purpose  he  immediately  retraced  his  steps, 
ascended  into  the  upper  vault,  and  from  thence  bent  his 
way  homeward.  When  he  arrived  at  his  dwelling,  he 
carefully  displaced  the  contents  of  a  strong  chest,  of  a 
portable  size,  and  having  found  other  accommodation 
for  these  valuables,  took  the  hutch  under  his  arm,  and 
returned  to  the  ruins. 

Our  hero  consoled  himself  in  the  prospect  of  what 
he  had  now  to  accomplish,  by  the  encouraging  con- 
sideration that  the  crumbling  mass  of  earth  and  bricks 
would  yield  more  readily  to  his  endeavours  than  that 
upon  which  he  had  lately  expended  so  many  weary 
blows ;  for  six  yards  of  this  would  be  more  easily  pene- 
trated than  six  inches  of  stone. 

It  was  evident  that  this  stoppage  was  purely  acci- 
dental, and  could  never  have  been  intended  by  those 
who  had  constructed  these  subterranean  recesses-  The 
trap-door,  so  well  concealed  by  the  pavement  over  it, 
seemed  perfectly  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  security, 
without  any  further  disguise  or  impediment ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  two  keys,  preserved  and  yet  hidden  with 
so  much  care,  together  with  the  other  indications,  ren- 
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dered  it  impossible  to  believe  that  nothing  important 
was  connected  with  them. 

With  these  convictions,  therefore,  our  indefatigable 
hero  once  more  buckled  to.  Having  lowered  himself 
and  his  box  into  the  vault,  his  first  uneasy  apprehension 
was,  that  the  latter  would  not  enter  the  aperture  through 
which  it  was  needful  for  it  to  pass.  It,  however,  filled 
the  trap-doorway  so  exactly,  that  only  a  little  urging  was 
required  to  force  it  through.  Ralph  Richards  was  very 
carefully  assisting  it  for  this  purpose,  intending  to  retain 
his  hold  of  it  until  himself  could  follow ;  when  a  trifling 
diminution  in  its  size  toward  the  uppermost  end  released 
it  so  suddenly,  that  it  eluded  his  grasp,  and  accomplished 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  without  either  his  aid  or 
direction,  of  which  in  due  time  it  gave  him  audible 
demonstration. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  amusing  incident  to  our 
hero,  for  to  this  box  he  had  looked  as  to  the  only 
feasible  machine  he  could  procure  for  the  removal  of 
the  obstruction  in  the  passage ;  indeed,  without  it,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
displace  a  bushel  of  the  mass  in  six  months,  since  the 
position  upon  hands  and  knees,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  assume,  would  leave  no  other  vehicle  but  his  mouth 
at  liberty  for  its  reception. 

This  being  the  case,  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
to  take  some  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  hutch ; 
which  had  returned  a  sound  of  that  kind,  that  he  con- 
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ceived  would  not  have  proceeded  from  it,  had  the  fall 
occasioned  a  complete  disruption  of  its  parts.  He 
therefore  procured  a  light,  and  attaching  it  to  one  end 
of  his  very  serviceable  rope,  entered  the  trap-door, 
and  descending  the  steps,  planted  himself  upon  the 
gallery  to  reconnoitre. 

Having  fixed  his  candle  so  as  to  remain  in  an  upright 
position,  he  let  it  down  gently  from  the  spot  upon  which 
he  stood,  into  this  incomprehensible  gulf.  It  was,  how- 
ever, of  very  little  service  in  revealing  the  mysteries  of 
the  place.  The  size  of  this  dungeon,  and  the  darkness 
of  its  walls,  blackened  by  the  moisture  that  was  con- 
tinually exuding  from  them,  rendered  it  impossible  by 
the  means  of  his  dim  candle  to  gain  any  idea  of  its 
size  or  construction.  As,  however,  this  was  not  his 
object,  it  was  enough  for  him  to  discern,  after  the  light 
had  descended  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  rope,  that  the 
box  was  lying  quietly  under  it 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  hook  it  up;  but  this  he 
soon  found  was  a  vain  attempt  He  saw,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  probable  way  of  obtaining  it,  but  by 
descending  himself  into  the  dungeon ;  but  this  required 
consideration ;  for  as  there  were  no  means  of  descent 
provided,  it  would,  he  was  aware,  be  far  better  to 
abandon  this  hutch,  needful  as  it  was  to  the  accom* 
plishment  of  his  task,  than  to  incur  the  hazard  of  foiling 
a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  txA  of  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  this  retirement 
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But  upon  a  closer  examination  of  that  part  of  the 
wall  into  which  the  further  end  of  the  gallery  was  built, 
it  appeared  that  time,  or  some  other  cause,  had  here  and 
there  displaced  a  stone  or  widened  a  crevice,  so  that 
with  the  aid  of  his  rope  there  could  be  little  difficulty 
or  danger  in  descending. 

Having  convinced  himself  of  this,  he  fastened  one 
end  of  the  rope  to  an  iron  hinge  of  the  broken  door, 
which  was  close  at  hand,  and  carefully  disengaging  him- 
self from  the  gallery,  in  due  time  reached  the  bottom. 
The  first  thing,  however,  that  his  foot  encountered  was  a 
moveable  substance,  which  was  speedily  broken  by  his 
pressure.  On  examination,  he  found  a  human  skeleton 
lying  in  a  position  that  plainly  indicated  its  having  fallen 
from  above.  The  miser  perceived  this  instantly,  and  felt 
a  momentary  qualm  at  his  present  situation,  which  was 
only  relieved  by  the  rope  that  he  still  held,  and  which 
he  felt  strangely  unwilling  to  relinquish. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  persons  who  had  concerned  themselves  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  these  ruins,  would  have  paid 
Ralph  Richards  something  considerable  to  have  told  all 
he  knew  of  their  subterranean  apartments;  that  espe- 
cially into  which  he  had  now  entered  would  have  greatly 
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interested  the  sentimental  virtuosi  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  a  place  of  that  kind  which  was  an  important 
convenience  a  few  ages  ago,  being  a  keep,  or  dungeon ; 
an  apartment  provided  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
might  be  troublesome  in  any  other  situation. 

It  was  clear  that  the  bones  upon  which  the  miser  had 
set  his  foot  were  the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  this  place.  A  large  iron  ring  still  encircled 
one  wrist  and  one  ancle.  A  chain  composed  of  a  few 
massy  links  remained  hanging  from  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  last  link  of  the  chain  appeared  to  have  been 
divided,  by  grinding  it  against  a  projecting  angle  of  the 
wall,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  the  operation.  The 
hopes  and  fears  that  urged  this  attempt,  and  the  vivid 
spark  of  joy  that  attended  its  success,  were,  doubtless, 
speedily  extinguished  by  the  fall  which  had  caused  his 
death  ;  a  termination,  however,  less  terrible  probably 
than  the  one  that  had  been  anticipated. 

There  was  only  one  thing  in  this  place  that  attracted 
the  miser's  attention  particularly,  and  that  was  a  small 
door,  placed  at  some  height  in  the  wall,  and  to  which  a 
few  narrow  steps  ascended. 

It  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  firmly  secured 
in  its  place  by  bolts,  that  could  only  be  removed  on  the 
other  side.  It  appeared  to  be  one  solid  stone,  fitted 
into,  and  hanging  in  a  case  or  frame  of  iron,  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  support  its  own  enormous  weight 
when  it  was  opened.   The  miser  sounded  it  with  his 
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knuckles  repeatedly;  but  this  experiment  indicated  the 
same  degree  of  solidity  as  any  part  of  the  wall,  through 
which,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  equally  easy  to 
have  carved  a  passage.  He  therefore  descended  the 
steps  from  this  door,  and  taking  his  candle  round  the 
dungeon,  carefully  surveyed  every  part.  There  was, 
however,  not  the  smallest  vacancy  or  variation  in  the 
walls  beside,  nor  was  there  anything  upon  the  floor 
but  the  dusty  remains  of  what  had  probably  been  the 
prisoner's  couch  in  one  comer.  Having  made  these 
observations,  and  remarked  the  height  of  the  gallery 
above  him,  from  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  no 
means  of  descent  were  provided,  the  miser  was  con- 
vinced that  this  place  was  no  otherwise  connected  with 
the  object  he  had  in  view  than  as  it  afforded  a  com- 
munication for  a  short  space  between  the  steps  under 
the  trap-door  and  the  vaulted  passage. 

Feeling  quite  satisfied  with  this  persuasion,  he  fastened 
the  depending  end  of  the  rope  to  the  hutch,  which,  like 
its  owner,  seemed  to  be  formed  of  indestructible  ma- 
terials, being  quite  uninjured  by  its  fall.  He  then 
achieved  his  ascent,  though  not  without  difliculty  and 
frequent  apprehensions  of  an  event  which  might  add 
his  bones  to  those  of  the  skeleton  beneath  him.  He 
however,  reached  the  gallery  again  in  safety,  when  he 
drew  up  the  box,  with  no  further  incident  or  impedi- 
ment 

He  had  now  to  commence  his  labours  in  the  narrow 

VOL.  IL  T 
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passage  by  proceeding  to  remove  the  earth  and  rubbish 
that  obstructed  it  There  was  a  question,  however, 
occurred  at  first  starting,  between  his  economy  and  his 
convenience,  in  which  it  required  some  resolution  to 
determine  in  favour  of  the  former:  the  point  to  be 
decided  was,  whether  or  not  to  allow  himself  a  light 

Here  was  a  very  tedious  operation  to  be  performed  in 
an  uncouth  subterranean  passage,  leading  he  knew  not 
where,  at  rather  an  anxious  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  the  communication  with  which  lay  over  a 
narrow  unprotected  gallery,  and  subsequently  ascended 
a  most  incommodious  series  of  narrow  steps,  having  the 
before-mentioned  dungeon  twenty  feet  below  him.  A 
chandelier  with  ten  tiers  of  sconces,  in  this  place, 
would  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  aflford  the  illus- 
tration that  he  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business  that  he  was  about  to 
commence  might  occupy  him  a  week,  a  month,  or  seven 
years,  it  was  impossible  to  say  which ;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  mass 
which  now  filled  the  way,  could  very  speedily  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  constant  use  of  a  light  during  one  week 
would  consume  more  candles  than  the  miser  could  at 
any  rate  obtain  his  own  consent  to  purchase;  besides 
which,  he  could  not  hope  to  procure  them  without 
attracting  an  inconvenient  degree  of  attention  to  his 
concerns.  Again  he  reflected,  that  having  gained  the 
entrance  of  the  passage,  he  could  not  possibly  lose  his 
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way  or  overshoot  his  mark ;  he  thought,  moreover,  that 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  moving,  filling,  and 
emptying  the  chest,  the  contents  of  which  the  capacious 
dungeon  below  would  conveniently  receive,  and  by 
which  means  (though  the  thought  did  not  occur  to  him 
as  an  inducement)  the  naked  bones  of  its  present  in- 
habitant would  receive  decent  burial.  His  reasoning 
powers  therefore  resolved  unanimously,  that  it  would  be 
practicable  and  expedient  to  transact  this  business,  for 
the  most  part,  without  a  light ;  but  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable and  allowable  to  use  one  occasionally. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  which  was  arrived  at 
in  much  less  time  than  has  been  occupied  in  recording 
it,  Ralph  Richards  deemed  the  commencement  of  his 
operations  a  fit  occasion  for  the  temporary  assistance  of 
the  candle  which  was  now  lighted  in  his  hand ;  he  there- 
fore retained  it  at  present,  and  entered  the  passage, 
drawing  the  box  slowly  after  him. 

The  air  of  this  place  was  now  so  far  improved,  that 
no  inconvenience  was  likely  to  arise  to  the  miser  from 
his  continuance  in  it.  This  was  an  advantage  of  which, 
of  course,  he  was  quite  ignorant,  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
his  recent  periL  The  only  diflference  of  which  he  was 
conscious  was  this,  that  his  candle  burned  more  clearly, 
and  that  the  air  was  less  offensive  than  before. 

The  old  man  heaved  something  like  a  sigh  as  he  ap- 
proached that  part  of  the  archway  which  obliged  him  to 
stoop,  and  afterwards  to  crawl  upon  hands  and  knees. 
T  2 
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Having  reached  the  spot,  he  proceeded  to  fill  his  hutch 
with  the  first  loose  fragments  that  presented  themselves, 
and  was  concerned  to  perceive  that  the  quantity  it  con- 
tained, though  sufficient  to  make  it  very  weighty  and 
unwieldy,  did  not  perceptibly  diminish  the  mass  fixmi 
which  it  was  taken. 

He  found  upon  actually  commencing,  that  there  were 
several  practical  inconveniences  and  impediments  which 
he  had  not  anticipated.  The  road  was  here  so  narrow 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  chest  to  pass  him  in 
any  way,  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  let  it  precede 
him,  and  then  to  reach  over  it  at  his  arm's  length  whilst 
he  filled  it.  When  this  was  done,  he  found  it  needful  to 
retrograde  for  a  considerable  distance,  under  which  dis- 
advantage it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  make  his  loaded 
vehicle  follow  him.  In  time,  however,  he  drew  it  to 
that  part  of  the  passage  which  permitted  him  to  take 
the  other  side  of  it,  when  he  was  able  to  push  it  before 
him.  At  last  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey,  when 
he  precipitated  the  contents  of  his  box  into  the  dim- 
geon ;  but  for  which  convenience  he  must  have  borne  it 
up  the  steps  into  the  vault,  and  perhaps  ultimately  have 
taken  it  to  the  surface,  a  labour  that  would  have  given 
quite  another  aspect  to  his  undertaking. 

Having  completed  this  first  journey  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  next, 
and  after  taking  a  most  minute  survey  of  the  exact  spot 
at  which  he  was  to  rid  himself  of  his  load,  every  motion 
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requisite  for  which  he  deeply  impressed  upon  his  memory, 
our  economical  and  resolute  hero  extinguished  his  light 
There  was  now  only  one  of  the  five  points  through 
which  the  mind,  by  means  of  the  body,  is  capable  of 
being  apprized  of  external  circumstances,  that  could  be 
of  any  available  benefit  to  the  miser,  which  was  the 
sense  of  feeling ;  so  that  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
his  employment,  he  bore  a  greater  analogy  than  usual 
to  that  species  of  worms  amongst  which  misers  are  by 
moralists  usually  classed. 

It  was,  he  found,  a  pure  effort  of  memory,  as  soon  as 
the  light  was  extinguished,  to  inform  him  which  part  of 
the  passage  lay  inwards,  and  which  outwards,  and  there 
be  some  puzzle-brained  geniuses,  who  might  have  made 
a  fatal  error  in  the  decisions  upon  this  important  point. 
Not  so  Ralph  Richards.  He  remembered  distinctly, 
that  the  dungeon  was  on  his  right  hand,  apd  that  his 
course  must  now  be  directed  to  his  left.  Thither,  there- 
fore, he  groped  his  way,  and  at  length  was  informed,  by 
his  further  progress  being  suddenly  checked,  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  right  place. 

He  soon  found  that  it  would  take  more  than  twice  the 
time  to  fill  his  box  in  the  dark  than  it  had  occupied  him 
in  the  light ;  for  the  earth  and  fragments  which  he  re- 
moved did  not  all  enter  the  chest,  but  some  fell  on  one 
side,  owing  partly  to  the  inconvenient  position  in  which 
he  was  obliged  to  operate ;  nevertheless,  he  obtained  a 
load  at  last,  and  proceeded  on  his  way. 
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They  who  have  observed  an  ant  tugging  at  a  grain  of 
earth  or  food,  in  the  narrow  passage  leading  to  its  habi- 
tation, may  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  miser's 
labours  in  the  present  instance ;  but  as  that  industrious 
insect  is  urged  by  natural  instinct  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  useful  purpose,  and  the  miser  is  impelled  to  his  task 
by  the  absurd  requirements  of  a  disordered  brain,  the 
comparison  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former. 

When  the  old  man  had  reached  that  part  of  the  way 
which  allowed  him  to  rise,  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  at 
the  first  moment  of  anticipating  the  dungeon  placed 
himself  between  it  and  his  load,  thinking  thus  to  feel 
the  part  where  the  precipice  commenced,  lest  otherwise 
his  lading,  cart  and  al],  should  descend.  But  upon 
second  thoughts,  he  resumed  his  former  situation,  and 
even  permitted  the  hutch  to  precede  him  and  take  its 
chance,  since  in  case  of  an  accident  it  would  probably 
take  less  injury  than  himself.  . 

He  therefore  drove  his  sledge  before  bim;  bat  whh 
so  much  care  and  hesitation  towards  the  last,  that  it 
scarcely  moved  an  inch  at  each  impulse.  He  knew 
that  this  was  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  business 
to  be  transacted  in  the  dark,  and  was  not  without 
considerable  anxiety  for  the  result  of  this  first  experi- 
ment. He  therefore  halted  when  he  imagined  that  the 
end  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  prudently  extended  his 
hands  along  the  floor  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  but  could 
feel  no  termination  whatever.  In  this  way  he  proceeded, 
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expecting  his  journey's  end  long  before  he  arrived  at  it. 
At  last,  however,  when  he  began  to  imagine  that  the 
passage  had  been  supematurally  lengthened,  a  sudden 
tilt  of  his  vehicle  informed  him  that  it  was  high  time  to 
direct  its  motions. 

This  was  a  very  delicate  operation  to  be  performed 
under  such  circumstances;  for  the  chest  with  its  con- 
tents was  so  heavy,  that  it  required  a  great  effort  to 
guide  and  retain  it  when  ofif  its  balance,  in  doing 
which,  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  preserve  his 
own.  Had  both  been  to  descend,  the  business  might 
have  been  very  speedily  accomplished ;  but  this  would 
have  materially  disconcerted  the  miser's  arrangements. 
In  due  time  he  heard  the  rubbish  begin  to  rattle  upon 
the  dead  man's  bones,  and  took  all  imaginable  care  that 
the  living  man's  should  not  rattle  among  them. 

There  would  be  little  more  amusement  in  attending 
our  hero  through  his  present  undertaking  than  while 
carving  his  way  through  the  flag-stones.  We  shall  there- 
fore take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  not  been  idle,  if  we 
observe  the  progress  of  his  labours,  when  for  his  own 
information  he  employs  a  candle  occasionally  as  he  pro- 
posed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  or  rather  at  the  end  of  the 
first  fast  (for  day  and  night  were  pretty  nearly  alike  to 
him  here),  he  produced  a  light  and  examined  his  work. 
He  then  observed  that  he  had  cleared  about  a  yard  of 
the  passage,  by  nearly  fifty  journeys. 
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As  he  was  making  his  observations,  and  applying  the 
candle  closely  to  every  part  of  the  ruins  before  him,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  introduced  his  head  into  the 
furthest  nook  that  was  capable  of  receiving  it,  he  was 
a  little  startled  by  the  slight  but  sudden  pressure  of 
something  that  touched  his  shoulder  behind.  The  miser 
started  up  and  looked  about  him,  but  there  was  neither 
anything,  nor  anybody,  to  be  seen  \  indeed,  he  thought 
it  highly  improbable  that  there  should  be,  and  seeing  no 
cause,  began  to  doubt  the  ^ct,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  had  been  deceived ;  for  he  who 
will  believe  nothing  but  what  he  can  immediately  ac* 
count  for,  must  sometimes  discredit  his  own  senses. 
Ralph  Richards  therefore  resumed  his  examinations, — 
until  darkness,  death,  and  the  grave,  seemed  at  once  to 
have  closed  upon  him;  for  a  laige  mass  of  the  now 
unsupported  earth  from  above  suddenly  descended  upon 
his  back ;  of  which  event,  the  previous,  fell  of  a  small 
portion  had  given  him  timely  but  ineffectual  warning. 

It  happened  upon  this,  as  it  frequently  does  upon 
similar  emergencies,  when  wit  and  reason  fail  or  have 
no  time  to  operate,  that  nature  or  instinct,  assisted  by 
a  momentary  but  prodigious  increase  of  galvanic  impulse, 
made  a  Herculean  effort,  which  accomplished  more  than 
an  hour's  labour  and  consideration  would  probably  have 
effected ;  for  the  miser  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  after 
a  most  tremendous  struggle,  that  be  bad  &irly  achieved 
his  own  disinterment. 
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This  was  worth  doing ;  and  the  feeling  of  com- 
placency with  which  he  reflected  upon  this  happy  event, 
far  exceeded  what  he  would  have  experienced  had  he 
unearthed  a  silver  sign-post  or  a  golden  lion. 

He  perceived  on  arranging  his  locks  and  shaking  the 
dust  from  his  ears,  that  the  incomprehensible  accumu- 
lation of  spirally  involved  bandages  which  he  usually 
wore  upon  his  head,  had,  together  with  his  candle,  in 
the  press  of  business,  been  left  behind.  Since,  however, 
fate  had  cast  their  lot  in  that  obscurity  for  a  season,  he 
felt  little  disposed  to  murmur  at  the  temporary  sepa- 
ration which  prevented  his  sharing  it  with  them.  Never- 
theless, the  detention  of  his  wig  was  not  altogether  a 
thing  to  which  he  would  have  acceded  had  he  been 
consulted ;  for,  besides  that  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  his  wardrobe  could  supply  any  article  that 
would  readily  become  a  substitute,  there  were  valuables 
folded  within  it  (to  say  nothing  of  what  was  tucked 
under  it)  suflicient  to  have  maintained  him  for  more 
than  a  century.  He,  however,  had  no  doubt  of  re- 
gaining it  ultimately,  and  determined  to  run  all  hazards 
for  that  purpose ;  so  that  this  circimistance  was  the  best 
possible  security  for  his  re-appearance,  though  he  had 
little  idea  half  an  hour  before  that  he  should  be  so 
suddenly  and  closely  confined,  and  be  compelled  to  find 
bail  on  his  liberation  in  so  large  an  amount. 

The  old  man  found  on  beginning  to  move,  that  his 
back  had  not  been  so  fitted  to  his  burthen  as  to  prevent 
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it  from  feeling  stiff  and  uneasy  in  many  places.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  terreous  matter  had  entered  and 
still  remained  in  his  mouth,  and  some  angular  fragments 
of  building  materials  had  inconveniently  insinuated  them- 
selves between  himself  and  his  drapery. 

Altogether  he  felt  strongly  disposed  to  visit  the 
upper  regions ;  for  light  and  fresh  air  seemed  more 
desirable  to  him  just  then  than  they  usually  wctc.  For 
this  purpose  he  crept  along  the  passage  and  the  galleiy, 
ascended  the  steps  and  entered  the  upper  vault,  all  which 
movements  had  now  become  familiar,  and  proceeded  to 
the  surface.  But  here  was  a  most  confounding  puzzle 
ready  for  him,  and  one  that  made  him  fear  that  his  brains 
had  been  left  behind,  or  turned  upside  down  in  the  late 
scuffle ;  for  whereas,  on  raising  his  head  above  ground, 
he  expected  to  enjoy  the  gratuitous  blessings  of  broad 
daylight,  there  was  nothing  but  the  most  pitchy  darkness 
to  envelope  his  astonished  poll. 

That  he  had  fairly  emerged,  was  proved  by  a  keen 
breeze  that  swept  over  his  wigless  pate.  Either,  there- 
fore, his  chronology  was  strangely  at  fault,  and  instead  of 
being  day  it  was  really  night,  or  he  had  gone  blindy  a 
misfortune  that  he  imagined  could  scarcely  have  taken 
place  without  his  knowledge. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  he  very  meekly  groped  his 
way  down  again,  uncertain  whether  he  was  blind  or  not, 
whether  it  was  noon  or  midnight,  only  persuaded  of  this 
— that  he  could  not  see.   He  determined,  however,  as 
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soon  as  might  be,  to  prove  this  point,  for  which  purpose 
he  made  his  way  to  the  tinder-box,  and  urged  the  well- 
fought  pugilistic  combat  between  flint  and  steel,  the 
result  of  which  gave  him  more  satisfaction  than  if  he 
had  staked  and  obtained  twopence  on  the  issue. 

Having  obtained  a  light,  and  being  convinced  by  his 
capability  of  beholding  it  that  daylight  was  not  yet 
published,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  examine  the 
place  from  which  he  had  recently  escaped. 

He  was  concerned  to  perceive  that  a  mass  of  earth 
and  stones  had  fsdlen,  the  removal  of  which  would  pro- 
bably occupy  him  many  weeks  before  he  could  reach  the 
spot  at  which  he  had  commenced  his  operations. 

There  was  now  another  feature  in  the  business,  and 
a  rather  more  awkwa,rd  one  than  any  that  he  had  before 
discerned,  since  at  first  he  had  anticipated  only  labour, 
but  now,  there  was  not  a  little  danger  connected  with  it ; 
for  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  similar  or  a  larger 
quantity  from  descending  in  future,  from  which  he  might 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  disengage  himself. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

If  any  species  of  difficulty  had  been  capable  of  making 
the  miser  relax  his  endeavours  for  the  discovery  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  the  best  reason  to  believe  was 
concealed  in  these  dungeons,  that  which  was  the  most 
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nearly  related  to  personal  peril  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  most  likely  to  do  so ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  contemplation  of  the  matter  before  him  con- 
siderably lessened  the  power  of  those  motives  which  had 
hitherto  urged  him  to  proceed. 

How  far  these  considerations  might  have  influenced 
him  had  it  not  been  for  his  jewelled  peruke,  It  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  recollection  of  this,  however, 
put  every  fear  to  flight,  and  he  determined  to  dig  it  out, 
let  the  pains  or  perils  be  what  they  might 

With  this  view  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  as 
before,  filling  and  empt3dng  his  chest,  until  he  had 
cleared  the  passage  as  far  as  the  arch  overhead  re- 
mained entire.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  sent  an 
inquiring  glance  into  the  chasm  above,  which  had  been 
heretofore  occupied  by  the  mass  that  had  descended 
It  was  a  most  uncouth-looking  void,  extending  he  knew 
not  how  far,  nor  could  he  tell  whether  the  next  sub- 
stance that  might  arrive  would  be  earth,  or  the  foun- 
dations of  the  superincumbent  building.  He  saw, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  providing  some  adequate 
shelter  in  case  of  falling  weather,  and  for  this  purpose 
once  more  left  the  lower  for  the  upper  r^ons. 

He  had  now  the  pleasure  of  perceiving  that  the  dawn 
had  arrived,  which  enabled  him  to  rectify  his  notions  to  true 
time ;  although  he  found  some  difficulty  in  thus  forcibly 
annihilating  the  ideas  of  five  or  six  hours,  which  he  had 
erroneously  imagined  should  have  preceded  that  event 
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It  had  often  been  regretted  by  those  who  visited  these 
ruins  with  antiquarian  eyes,  that  some  execrable  bar- 
barian had  been  suffered  to  erect  a  shed  against  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  structure;  thereby  pre- 
senting a  hideous  assemblage  of  barrel-staves,  fagot- 
poles,  and  old  boards  of  all  sorts,  surmounted  by  the 
sweepings  of  a  farmyard,  instead  of  the  most  majestic 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  that  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  county.  It  was,  besides,  particularly 
lamented  that  the  greater  part  of  the  noble  and  richly 
ornamented  gateway  was  thus  hidden,  leaving  only  one 
pier  of  the  arch  visible  on  the  outside. 

Now,  it  was  strange,  that  seeing  this  unhappy  shed 
was  an  object  of  such  unlimited  abuse,  and  that  it  had 
been  long  since  deserted  by  even  the  gipsy  nags  that 
were  its  latest  tenants,  no  one,  gentle  or  simple,  had 
hitherto  possessed  public  spirit  enough  to  pull  it  down ; 
although  every  stake,  stick,  and  straw  of  which  it  was 
composed  might  have  been  simultaneously  prostrated 
by  hooking  a  horse  to  one  comer. 

But  of  all  birds  in  the  air,  or  rather  of  worms  in  the 
earth,  Ralph  Richards,  the  miser,  seemed  the  person 
least  likely  to  undertake  this  business.  He,  however, 
is  the  man  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
denudation  of  this  wall  and  gateway;  for  he  had  this 
shed  in  his  eye  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  dungeons, 
and  therefore,  probably  for  his  own  convenience,  des- 
tined its  removal. 
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The  moment  that  he  found  some  old  boards  and 
planks  would  be  requisite,  he  recollected  where  thcj 
might  be  obtained,  and  determined  without  scruple  to 
appropriate  as  many  of  the  materiab  of  which  this 
hovel  was  constructed  as  might  suit  his  occasions. 
However,  as  he  was  afraid  of  exciting  remark,  he  com- 
menced by  abstracting  such  parts  as  were  least  in  sight 
and  not  essential  to  the  support  of  the  rest ;  for  it  was 
not  until  long  after  he  had  withdrawn  the  last  board 
needful  for  his  purpose  that  the  shed,  weakened  by 
these  means,  of  itself  descended. 

It  was  not  without  some  trouble  that  the  miser  con- 
trived to  detach  these  fragments,  and  to  introduce  them 
to  the  place  in  which  they  were  wanted ;  but  this  was 
easy  indeed,  compared  with  the  labour  of  cutting, 
shaping,  and  adjusting  them,  so  as  to  form  a  security 
above,  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  arch.  He  was, 
of  course,  obliged  to  contmue  these  props  and  planks 
as  far  as  his  excavations  appeared  to  render  them 
necessary;  and  this,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  was 
as  often  as  his  operations  required  him  to  protrude  his 
head  beyond  the  influence  of  those  already  fixed,  and 
he  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  admonitoiy  sensation  in  bis 
conscious  occiput,  which  duly  apprized  him  when  thi; 
was  the  case. 

He  continually  made  an  inquiring  thrust  as  he  prr 
ceeded,  after  his  cap  and  candle,  which  he  was  ve 
anxious  to  meet  with;  but  he  wis  not  quite  awaxe 
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the  quantity  of  earth  still  intervening,  nor  how  much 
his  progress  was  retarded  by  arran^ng  and  fitting  the 
boards  above  him.  However,  after  having  employed 
himself  almost  unremittingly  in  this  manner,  for  several 
days,  he  regained  them  safely ;  yet,  notwithstanding  his 
constant  solicitude  on  their  account,  they  were  very  near 
being  turned  into  the  dungeon  with  a  load  of  the  earth 
that  had  contained  them. 

Had  these  articles  been  abandoned  to  their  fate  by 
our  hero,  and  had  they  been  discovered  in  a  succeeding 
age  by  an  ingenious  and  learned  virtuoso,  they  would 
doubtless  have  given  rise  to  some  still  more  sagacious 
conjectures  than  any  that  had  before  been  hazarded 
upon  these  curious  ruins.  The  cap  would  have  re- 
quired consideration.  Being  found  beneath  the  ruins 
of  an  English  structure,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  the 
nest  of  a  phoenix  or  of  a  griffin ;  more  probably  some 
article  of  dress,  or  intended  for  some  domestic  use  ;— 
quare,  a  skull-cap  or  a  strainer ;  a  peruke  or  a  colander ; 
— the  shape  might  indicate  the  first,  but  the  feculent 
residuum  would  suggest  an  idea  of  the  second;  or 
possibly — probably — certainly,  it  was  used  occasionally 
for  both,  according  to  that  old  incomprehensible  rhyme, 
which  happily  includes  cap,  candle,  and  colander,  in  a 
few  words : — 

For  he,  as  many  a  wife  can  tell, 

Did  run  a  merry  rig ; 
His  pottage,  stirred  with  a  candell, 

He  strained  through  his  wig. 
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This  brilliant  and  undeniable  illustration  of  these 
hitherto  inexplicable  lines,  was,  however,  unhappily 
prevented,  by  the  miser  himself  finding  his  cap  and 
candle,  and  appropriating  them  to  the  use  for  which  he 
well  knew  they  were  intended,  and  having  examined  the 
folds  of  this  trusty  envelope,  he  once  more  placed  it 
upon  his  head. 

So  strong  is  the  power  of  association  in  the  mind,  or 
the  idea  of  a  place  is  so  intimately  and  so  permanently 
connected  with  the  idea  of  an  event  which  occurred 
there,  that  the  situation  will  recall  the  circumstance  with 
nearly  the  same  sensations  as  those  experienced  at  the 
time  it  happened.  Thus  dogs  will  yell  on  passing  a 
spot  impressed  upon  their  memory  by  a  sound  horse- 
whipping ;  no  wonder  then,  that  the  miser  had  some 
unpleasant  sensations  on  perceiving  the  nook  into  which 
his  head  had  been  thrust  when  the  earth  closed  over 
him,  for  he  had  now  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  so  suddenly  overwhelmed  :  he  therefore,  of  course, 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so 
awkward  an  accident,  by  making  good  his  wooden  se- 
curities above  him. 

As  the  greater  part  of  this  laborious  work  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  incident  whatever,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  he  pursued  it  with  little  intermission,  until 
he  had  removed  the  earth  and  had  arrived  at  a  mingled 
mass  of  bricks  and  stones,  similar  to  that  which  first 
presented  itself  to  his  notice.    Finding  here  some  little 
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difficulty  in  working  his  way  through  with  his  hands,  he 
forced  his  shovel  against  the  obstruction,  for  the  purpose 
of  loosening  some  small  portions  more  eflfectually,  when 
they  very  suddenly  retired,  at  the  same  time  that  another 
mass  descended  from  above ;  but  which,  however,  passed 
quickly  out  of  sight,  and  left  a  very  considerable  opening 
for  the  miser's  accommodation.  But  he  withdrew  upon 
this  occasion  as  speedily  as  he  could  retrograde  through 
the  long  wooden  tube  that  he  had  constructed,  having 
good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  had  not 
ventured  his  skull  one  inch  beyond  the  shelter  that  his 
planks  afforded. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  the  third  month  from 
the  time  Ralph  Richards  removed  the  first  chestful  of 
earth  and  stones  from  this  passage,  that  he  removed  the 
last ;  an  undertaking  to  the  magnitude  of  which  the 
aspiring  mountain  in  the  dungeon  bore  ample  testimony; 
indeed,  the  distance  of  the  summit  from  the  gallery  was 
now  so  inconsiderable,  that  a  fall  from  it  would  be  by  no 
means  so  objectionable  as  heretofore. 

The  old  man  having  thus  completed  the  removal,  or 
rather  the  perforation  of  the  intervening  mass,  there  was 
no  apparent  objection  to  his  entering,  and  availing  him- 
self immediately  of  the  opening  which  he  had  laboured 
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so  hard  to  accomplish  :  yet  there  was  something  fer  from 
tempting  in  the  appearance  of  it ;  especially  when  con- 
nected with  the  late  rapid  movement  and  disappearance 
of  the  mass  in  the  unknown  gulf  beyond. 

The  miser  peered  through  it  with  that  kind  of  sus- 
picious curiosity  with  which  a  monkey  would  look 
through  a  telescope,  or  with  which  one  might  cast  an  eye 
down  a  gun-barrel ;  or  with  that  indication  of  caution 
visible  in  the  countenance  of  a  terrier  dog,  whilst 
holding  his  lately-bitten  nose  before  a  rat-hole.  I  say, 
that  the  miser  peeped  through  this  tube  with  the  same 
kind  of  curiosity,  suspicion,  and  caution  as  any  of  these ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  watched  the  narrow  field  of  vision 
at  the  further  end,  with  as  much  inquisitive  earnestness, 
for  the  appearance  of  any  opaque  body  passing  across  it, 
as  if  he  had  been  expecting  a  transit  of  Venus  ;  because 
he  well  knew,  that  the  transit,  or  rather  the  junction  of 
any  of  these  bodies  with  his  own  orb,  would  be  to  him 
the  most  important  event  that  could  occur  in  nature. 

However,  after  the  most  careful  observation  and 
consideration,  Ralph  Richards  determined  to  proceed 
through  this  Tartarean  turnpike,  though  uncertain  at  pre- 
sent what  the  toll  might  be.  He  therefore  introduced 
his  body  slowly  and  silently,  listening  with  attention  for 
any  audible  indications  of  danger;  for  he  was  quite 
aware  that  the  wooden  case  which  now  contained  him 
would  become  his  coffin  by  a  trifling  alteration  of  struc- 
ture arising  from  external  circumstances. 
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With  these  apprehensions,  he  wormed  his  way  for  a 
distance  that  was  equal  to  about  three  times  his  length, 
when  a  large  gloomy  aperture  presented  itself.  This 
was  the  part  through  which  some  heavy  body  had 
recently  descended  from  unknown  vaults  above,  to 
equally  unknown  dungeons  beneath.  Here,  therefore, 
his  greatest  peril  commenced,  and  here  the  wooden 
props,  his  only  protection,  ended.  No  wonder  then, 
that  this  cautious  old  man  spent  as  much  time  in  de- 
liberation at  this  end  of  the  tube  as  he  had  at  the  other  ; 
for  his  advance  seemed  to  be  hazardous,  and  his  retreat 
might  be  doubtful. 

It  appeared  that  the  arch  of  the  passage  had  given 
way  in  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  a  much 
larger  one  connected  with  it,  which  spanned  the  gloomy 
apartment  that  was  now  before  the  miser.  His  light  just 
enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the  vault  above  was  de- 
pressed by  this  failure  on  one  side,  but  that  it  still  sup- 
ported itself,  and  probably  also  some  immense  superin- 
cumbent weight.  He  next  directed  his  eye  downwards; 
his  candle,  however,  gave  him  no  information  as  to  the 
depth  beneath  him ;  but  upon  closely  examining  the 
wall  immediately  under  the  opening,  he  discerned  a 
series  of  narrow  steps.  Once  more  he  cast  an  inquiring 
glance  above  and  below  him,  but  nothing  more  was  to 
be  seen  than  has  been  described.  He  listened,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  heard.  His  candle,  which  burned 
vividly  enough,  indicated  a  slight  progression  of  the  air, 
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by  the  inclination  of  the  flame  towards  the  part  he 
occupied.  This  last  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  number 
of  surmises  in  his  mind,  none  of  which,  however,  were 
satisfactory. 

At  last  he  obtained  his  own  consent,  and  issued  from 
the  passage,  trusting  himself  upon  these  long-forsaken 
stairs,  thinking  it  possible  that  he  might  find  the  treasure 
at  their  foot.  Not  exactly  so  :  at  the  bottom  another 
passage  opened  before  him,  which,  having  no  door,  the 
miser  entered,  and  proceeded  along  it  in  a  straight 
direction  for  about  twenty  paces,  when  two  ways  sud- 
denly presented  themselves,  each,  at  the  entrance, 
similar  to  the  other  in  every  respect,  and  glancing  aside 
with  the  same  degree  of  obliquity. 

Here,  therefore,  was  a  point  for  consideration,  and  he 
immediately  called  a  council  of  all  his  wits,  for  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  These  two  ways  were  divided  by  a 
plain  circular  pillar  of  large  dimensions,  which  rose 
straight  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  spread 
into  arches  overhead.  In  the  face  of  this  column,  or 
that  part  which  first  met  his  eye,  was  inserted  a  large 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  upon  which  were  deeply 
engraven  many  curious  heraldic  devices,  under  which 
was  a  copious  Latin  inscription ;  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  most  ingeniously  constructed  monogram.  All  this 
was  quite  uninteresting  and  unintelligible  to  the  miser ; 
yet,  as  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  a  guide  to  the 
treasure  was  here  provided,  he  continued  his  examina- 
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tions,  in  the  hope  of  perceiving  something  that  might 
give  him  a  hint  in  his  researches.  The  only  thing, 
however,  that  he  could  comprehend  at  all,  was  a  small 
figure  in  one  comer,  representing  a  man  winding  up  a 
bucket  from  a  well.  As  this,  unimportant  as  it  seemed, 
was  nevertheless  more  plain  than  anything  beside,  he 
bestowed  more  attention  upon  it,  and  on  holding  his 
candle  close,  discerned  that  the  bucket  in  form  resem- 
bled an  earthem  vase.  This,  without  the  interpretation 
of  the  inscription,  furnished  but  scanty  information,  and 
little  food  for  conjecture.  All  that  the  miser  could 
resolve  upon  from  it  was  this :  that  if  he  obtained  a  vase 
from  a  well,  he  would  undoubtedly  examine  its  contents. 

Having  nothing  to  guide  him  in  deciding  which  of 
the  two  ways  before  him  was  the  right  one,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  one  first,  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  the 
other,  that  he  might  judge  for  himself  which  was  the 
most  eligible.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  a  few  steps 
along  that  to  the  right  hand ;  this,  however,  soon  became 
so  low,  narrow,  and  even  rugged— requiring,  at  the  same 
time,  the  inconvenient  position  upon  hands  and  knees — 
that  he  presently  resolved  to  return  and  try  the  other. 
He  found,  as  he  advanced  in  this  passage,  that  it  pre- 
served the  same  dimensions  as  at  the  entrance^  so  that 
he  continued  his  course  without  either  crawling  or  even 
stooping.  He  perceived  farther  on,  that  the  walls  as- 
sumed a  slight  curve,  which,  however,  turned  aside  more 
rapidly  every  step.   The  miser  imagined^  at  first,  that 
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he  was  on  the  outside  of  some  large  circular  ax>artment, 
into  which  this  path  would  conduct  him.    But  at  last 
it  turned  so  quickly  round,  that  he  thought  he  had 
arrived  at  the  column  before  mentioned ;  but  this  idea 
soon  vanished,  for  in  a  few  more  steps  he  found  himself 
on  the  inner  side  of  this  circular  wall,  and  suddenly  a 
narrow  arched  doorway  stood  before  him,  which  he 
immediately  entered.    Here  the  passage  lessened  con- 
siderably in  width,  and  performed  apparently  a  compkle 
circle,  when  a  doorway  appearing,  exactly  corresponding 
with  that  just  mentioned,  the  miser  concluded  it  must 
be  the  same  :  he  therefore  turned  about,  intending  to 
retrace  his  steps,  but  unconsciously  entered,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, another  passage,  which  curled  round  itself,  and 
presently  terminated  in  a  strangely  convoluted  apart- 
ment, the  entrance  to  which  was  so  constructed,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  recognise  it  as  such,  when  it  had 
been  once  lost  sight  of.    After  having  again  performed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  complete  circle,  our  revolving 
hero  arrived  at  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  this  door, 
but  was  confounded  on  perceiving  that  it  conducted  him 
to  an  angular  termination  of  the  passage,  occasioned  Ystf 
the  sudden  intersection  of  these  spiral  walls. 

With  some  alarm  the  miser  again  turned  back ;  but 
nothing  that  now  met  his  eye  seemed  to  be  what  he  had 
seen  before.  The  doorway  which  presently  stood  before 
him  had  so  uncouth  an  appearance,  being  placed  ob- 
liquely in  the  wall,  that  he  was  convinced  he  could  neyer 
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have  been  through  it;  he  therefore  passed  on,  and 
entering  the  archway  before  mentioned,  pursued  the 
windings  to  which  it  had  then  introduced  him,  and  once 
more  found  himself  at  the  angular  intersection  of  the 
walls. 

It  was  now  sufficiently  plain  that  these  complex  ways 
had  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  any  one 
w^ho  should  enter  them  without  the  clue ;  a  purpose 
which  seemed  to  be  entirely  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
our  bewildered  hero,  who  now  hurried,  with  desperate 
and  heedless  steps,  round  and  round  these  circling  paths, 
perpetually  advancing  and  returning  to  the  same  spot 
again. 

His  candle  was  now  nearly  consumed ;  his  knees 
trembled  under  him  ;  a  cold  perspiration  settled  upon 
his  brow ;  and  his  perilous  adventures  would  no  doubt 
here  have  been  terminated,  had  hot  the  hand  of  time 
defeated  the  intentions  of  those  who  constructed  these 
labyrinths ;  for  the  wall  had  in  one  place  fallen  outwards, 
and  thereby  a  considerable  breach  was  occasioned.  This 
the  miser  entered  immediately  upon  perceiving  it,  care- 
less whither  it  conducted  him.  It  opened  into  a  low, 
roughly-hewn  passage,  pointing  alike  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  as  the  old  man  had  lost  all  ideas  of  the  relative 
situation  of  these  walls,  he  waited  not  to  consider,  but 
turned  to  the  left. 

He  had  proceeded  about  a  dozen  steps,  when  the  way 
suddenly  widened,  and  ended  in  a  circular  pit  of  mode- 
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rate  depth,  the  sides  of  which  were  accurately  formed  of 
hewn  stones.  One  glance  was  sufficient  Quick  as 
lightning  the  conviction  darted  through  the  mind  of  the 
miser,  that  here  was  the  treasure  ;  and  with  the  speed  of 
a  thunderbolt  he  descended  upon  it,  reckless  of  limbs  or 
of  life ;  for  danger  and  death  itself  were  to  hini,  at  this 
instant,  trifles. 

Of  the  miser's  sensations  nothing  can  be  said,  but  that 
they  extinguished  for  a  time  every  other  perception  of 
mind  or  body ;  for  his  eyes  failed  to  apprise  him  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  in  utter  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  man  who  was  drowned,  by  his  own  request,  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey,  experienced,  probably,  sensations 
analogous  to  those  of  our  miser  when  the  real  nature  of 
his  situation  forced  itself  upon  his  mind.  The  flood  of 
delight  which  first  overwhelmed  him,  quickly  savoured 
of  uneasiness,  and  immediately  afler  filled  his  soul  with 
horror  and  despair. 

His  candle  having  failed  him,  it  was  not  to  be  hoped 
that  the  escape  which  he  could  not  effect  while  it  lasted 
could  be  accomplished  without  its  assistance.  His  doom, 
therefore,  seemed  to  be  fixed,  and  so  it  was  undoubtedly; 
for  which  reason  he  must  needs  have  emerged,  had  the 
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planet  Jupiter  been  crumbled  to  atoms  over  him  ;  for  he 
that  is  bom  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned  ;  and 
he  that  is  to  starve  by  his  own  choice  will  never  be 
starved  by  necessity.  The  destinies,  therefore,  that  helped 
him  into  this  place,  were  obliged  to  help  him  out ;  to 
whose  good  offices  it  should  seem,  rather  than  to  his 
own  exertions,  it  was  owing,  that  our  buoyant  hero 
tumbled  out  of  this  well  (which,  however,  was  not  deep) 
with  nearly  as  much  alacrity  as  he  had  lately  tumbled  in ; 
when  finding,  after  two  or  three  attempts  at  progression 
on  various  sides,  that  his  head  encountered  a  stone 
wall,  he  felt  around  with  his  hands,  and  at  last  protruded 
his  night-foundered  noddle  in  that  only  direction  that 
allowed  it  to  advance. 

Happily  for  him,  he  was  now  in  a  situation  like  a 
beetle  in  a  bone,  where  he  could  neither  turn  nor  miss 
his  way;  he  therefore  proceeded,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  on  this  new  and  important  expedition  of  dis- 
covery, having  little  hope,  however,  that  daylight  would 
again  bless  his  eyes.  But  the  narrow  walls  that  had 
heretofore  perplexed  him  were  now  his  most  invaluable 
guides.  In  process  of  time  this  passage  ended,  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  large  void  place,  rendered  slightly 
visible  by  slender  but  brilliant  streams  of  light,  which 
issued  obliquely  from  a  narrow  fissure  at  a  great  height 
above  him. 

More  precious,  even  to  the  miser,  were  these  fine 
threads  of  day  than  bars  of  gold  or  silver  would  have 
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been  at  that  moment.  Had  not  his  eyes  been  recently 
enveloped  in  such  painful  darkness,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  nothing  in  this  place  ;  it  was 
however,  to  him  comparatively  light  and  clear,  so  that 
he  instantly  perceived,  upon  leaving  the  passage,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  two  ways  which  presented  themselves  at 
first,  on  either  side  of  the  bulky  pier,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion which  was  now  beside  him.  It  was  only  when  the 
sun  shone  strongly  that  any  light  pervaded  this  dismal 
vault;  it  was  therefore  entirely  dark  when  he  before 
entered  it :  but  he  could  now,  without  his  candle,  dis- 
tinctly perceive  the  large  broken  arch,  doubtfully  sup- 
porting itself  overhead,  which  he  had  before  observed. 

Ralph  Richards  wanted  no  one  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
now  out  of  danger,  and  that  the  passage  which  led  frm 
the  treasure,  led  also  to  it  '  He  would,  it  is  probable, 
instantly  have  returned,  had  not  the  slender  shreds  rf 
light  been  suddenly  withdrawn,  by  which  means  the 
blackest  midnight  once  more  surrounded  him.  Ashe 
did  not  think  it  ^advisable  to  incur  the  hazard  of  peram- 
bulating in  the  amusing  labyrinths  to  which  the  next 
step  might  again  conduct  him,  he  postponed  his  inten- 
tions, and  with  the  next  perceptible  glimmer  from  above, 
gained  the  steps  leading  to  the  passage  he  had  cleared, 
of  which  enough  has  been  said. 

Having  procured  a  candle  from  his  diminished  store, 
and  applied  a  match  to  it,  he  once  more  sought  these 
deadly  dungeons,  an  expedition,  however,  in  which  we 
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must  again  accompany  him,  or  remain  for  ever  ignorant 
of  the  result  of  his  labours. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  suppose^  that,  in  this 
last  journey  to  take  possession,  some  ponderous  mass 
closed  over  him,  or  some  hidden  gulf  opened  under  him; 
such  may  have  been  the  end  of  many  adventurers  in  fact 
and  in  fiction,  but  such  was  not  the  end  of  Ralph 
Richards,  the  Miser.  He  gained  the  pit  in  which  the 
treasure  was  deposited  without  difficulty,  or  even  incon- 
venience, and  with  a  good  candle,  nine  inches  long,  in 
his  hand ;  nor  was  the  air  amiss,  owing  to  the  fissures  in 
the  wall  mentioned  before.  Moreover,  ^he  found,  that 
steps  were  provided  for  the  descent  into  this  well,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing  at  first  Should  any,  therefore, 
feel  at  all  curious  to  know  what  the  miser  obtained,  they 
may  without  danger  attend  him,  and  look  over  his 
shoulder.  Time  had  very  accommodatingly  removed  the 
covering  firom  the  mouth  oC  this  pit,  which  remained  in 
various  fragments  below.  Our  hero  having  disposed  of 
these,  witnessed  a  sight  that  might  almost  have  justified 
those  extravagant  lines, — 

Ineflfable  amazement  seize  us  ! 
Speak  not  of  Solomon  or  Croesus — 
Doubtless  the  gods  have  pawned  their  plate, 
Aurora  pledged  her  golden  gate  I 
Here  Plutus,  mortgagee,  did  toss  it ; 
Who  shows  at  last,  his  secret  closet : 
Compelled,  no  doubt,  by  blows  and  gags. 
Thus  to  reveal  his  secret  bags  I 

But  to  be  more  particular.    Cups,  basins,  sconces. 
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vases,  spoons,  plates,  dishes,  bracelets,  chains,  censers, 
rosaries,  crosses,  images,  chalices ;  — implements  and 
jewels  of  all  sorts,  civil,  sacred,  and  military,  of  solid  gold 
and  silver,  were  here  thrown  down  in  heedless  confusion, 
evidently  in  a  moment  of  desperate  hurry  and  alarnL 

The  miser  knew  not  what  either  to  think  or  do.  He 
took  up  as  many  as  he  could  grasp ;  thrust  them  under 
his  arms ;  laid  them  down  again ;  inclosed  a  parcel  in 
his  drapery ;  looked  round ;  again  replaced  them ;  kndt 
upon  them  ;  sat  down  upon  them  ;  spread  his  coat  over 
them,  and  listened  \  grinned,  muttered,  turned  round  and 
round,  and  could  scarcely  breathe.    But  tliese  promis- 
cuous articles  were  trifles.   Willing  to  see  to  what  depth 
they  continued,  he  withdrew  them  from  one  side,  and 
piled  them  up  on  the  other.  He  then  perceived  earthen 
jars  beneath,  standing  as  thick  as  loaves  in  a  bakefs 
oven.    Jars  which  the  miser  would  almost  have  wept  for 
joy  to  have  had  filled  with  halfpence,  were  here  stored  to 
the  brim  with  coins  of  gold  :  his  utmost  strength  could 
scarcely  raise  one  of  these  pots.    He  expected  to  wake, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  shook  himself;  but  no— it  was  not 
a  vision  in  sleep,  for  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
burning  a  candle.    There  was  then,  perhaps,  a  shoit 
space  of  time  during  which  he  felt  something  like  happi- 
ness ;  it  was,  however,  but  a  short  space ;  for  within  ten 
minutes  of  their  greatest  elevation,  his  spirits  were  is 
much  depressed  as  ever.   The  mind,  like  a  thermometer, 
is  maintained  at  a  certain  height  by  causes  upon  whidi 
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accidental  circumstances  have  little  influence.  They 
raise  or  sink  it,  sometimes  violently,  at  the  instant  of 
their  application  ;  but  themselves  gradually  acquiring  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  the  feelings  at 
length  settle  nearly  at  the  same  point  again.  Nevertheless 
the  mind  is  capable  of  permanent  elevation  and  depres- 
sion, the  causes  of  which,  however,  are  happily  more  at 
its  own  disposal 

But  it  was  not  exactly  upon  this  principle,  at  present, 
that  Ralph  Richards  felt  little  more  happiness,  and 
nearly  as  much  uneasiness,  as  during  many  of  his  very' 
awkward  bodily  perils  and  mental  quandaries ;  for  quickly 
a  tremendous  load  of  care  weighed  upon  his  mind  :  care, 
the  alloy  of  gold,  being  specifically  as  heavy  as  gold 
itself;  so  that  his  positive  good  was  balanced  by  positive 
evil,  which  rendered  him  as  unhappy,  while  racking  his 
brains  for  some  method  of  removing  and  securing  the 
treasure  before  him,  as  he  was  whilst  devising  means  for 
clearing  away  and  disposing  of  the  rubbish  that  obstructed 
the  passage. 

In  this  enviable  state  of  mind  our  hero  stood,  knee 
deep  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  no  one  was  disputing 
the  possession  with  him.  His  candle,  however,  at  length 
admonished  him,  that  something  must  speedily  be  done. 
He  therefore  determined  to  remove  the  treasure  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  vault  containing  the 
coffins  before  mentioned,  during  the  day,  and  to  convey 
it  thence  to  his  own  dwelling  by  night. 
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He  now  proceeded  to  dispose  as  many  of  those  valu- 
ables about  his  garments  as  they  would  contain,  in- 
geniously arranging  the  variously-shaped  implements  in 
the  variously-shaped  receptacles  of  his  apparel. 

WTien  he  had  thus  loaded  himself  to  the  utmost,  he 
perceived  an  article  of  still  lai^er  dimensions  at  his  feet 
than  any  he  had  yet  seen.  This  was  a  thing  of  which 
the  miser  knew  not  the  design,  but  supposed  it  to  be  the 
lid  of  a  boiler.  It  was,  however,  a  silver  shield,  richlj 
embossed,  though  not  the  agis  of  Minerva,  or  it  would 
have  furnished  him  with  wit  enough  to  have  made  a  tray 
of  it  for  the  other  articles.  The  old  man  eagerly  grasped 
this,  and  several  others  which  it  had  covered,  until  he 
resembled  an  emblematical  figure  of  Europe,  or  a  pawn- 
broker making  his  escape  in  a  fire  with  such  articles 
of  value  as  came  first  to  hand.  He  however  found, 
upon  attempting  to  move,  that  it  would  be  needful  to 
exonerate  himself  of  one  half  his  load,  before  he  could 
gain  the  upper  regions  in  safety :  his  own  volitions  being 
entirely  counteracted  by  the  free  agency  of  his  self* 
moving  drapery,  which  swagged  firom  side  to  side  in  a 
way  that  compelled  our  hero  to  do  the  same,  as  a  man 
with  the  pendulum-bob  of  the  church«dock  in  his  pocket 
involuntarily  imitates  the  motion  to  which  it  has  been 
accustomed. 

The  miser,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  unload,  and 
resumed  a  smaller  quantity;  with  this  he  proceeded  by 
the  usual  route,  and  carefully  deposited  it  at  the  further 
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end  of  the  upper  vault ;  then  returning  to  the  well,  he 
repeated  the  process. 

It,  however,  occupied  him  longer  to  empty  this  pit  of 
gold  than  to  complete  many  of  the  laborious  operations 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  obtain  it ;  for  the  narrow 
ways  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  particularly  that 
which  he  had  himself  cleared,  and  the  inconvenient  steps 
that  he  had  to  ascend,  allowed  of  little  addition  to  his 
own  size  and  weight.  It  will  be  believed,  however,  that 
the  perseverance  which  penetrated  the  block  of  stone 
and  the  obstructed  passage  would  not  be  likely  to  fail 
him  in  removing  the  treasure. 

This  employment  being  rather  barren  of  incidents,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  process  of  time  the 
miser  arrived  at  a  substance  for  the  removal  of  which  he 
felt  no  inducement,  it  being  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Yet 
here  he  employed  himself  an  incredible  time,  scratching 
picking,  and  even  digging  for  anything  that  might  still  be 
hidden.  At  length,  however,  he  cleared  it  so  satisfac- 
torily, that  he  would  not  have  grudged  Dame  Trudge  a 
lodging  there,  and  would  even  have  helped  her  in  if 
needful.  \ 

The  apartment  of  the  dead  into  which  he  had  con- 
veyed the  treasure,  was  now  furnished  in  a  manner  that 
few  apartments  of  the  living  could  equal  The  fountain 
of  gold  was  now  a  mountain  of  gold,  by  the  side  of 
which  stood  thirty  or  forty  earthen  jars  filled  with  the 
same  enchanting  metal. , 
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The  miser  capered  about  it  likq  a  cannibal  round  a 
roasting  enemy,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear.  Nevertheless,  his  mouth  frequently  diminished 
to  a  scarcely  perceptible  line,  as  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covery crossed  his  brain,  upon  which  the  idea  of  his 
formidable  foe,  the  old  woman,  was  so  strongly  im- 
printed, that  he  more  than  once  imagined  he  saw  her  at 
the  opening  above,  and  actually  seized  the  impressive 
tipstaff  which  had  served  so  well  upon  a  former  occasion. 
That,  however,  was  a  dose  that  needed  not  to  be  repeated. 
The  witch  felt  so  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  was  super, 
natm-ally  administered  (and  what  else  could  she  think?) 
that  she  never  again  wandered  within  many  a  yard  of 
that  memorable  spot,  and  was  very  well  contented  to 
leave  the  miser  alone,  concluding  that  if  she  was  not 
permitted  to  look,  he  would  scarcely  be  permitted 
to  dig. 

It  now  only  remained  for  him  to  remove  the  treasure 
to  his  own  residence — an  operation,  however,  which  he 
dreaded  as  much,  as  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  transport 
it  red  hot  in  his  hands.  The  apprehension  of  being  seen 
made  the  idea  of  daylight  a  misfortune  to  him,  and  every 
human  being  a  foe,  and  fervendy  he  wished  that  all  eyes 
were  out  but  his  own. 

However,  as  not  a  rat  or  a  toad  saw  the  less  clearly 
for  this  wish,  he  resolved  that  only  in  the  blackest  dark- 
ness that  midnight  afforded  would  he  attempt  it ;  nor 
hazard  one  atom  of  gold  while  a  ray  lingered  in  the 
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horizon,  or  wandered  from  a  star.  Under  these  circum- 
stances this  bird  of  night  determined  to  feather  his  nest, 
hoping  that  if  ever  ghosts  appeared,  to  keep  guard  upon 
these  grounds,  they  would  (seeing  they  had  allowed  him 
to  discover  the  treasure)  aid  him  in  the  removal  of  it 

"The  iron  tongue  of  time  had  performed  its  long 
dirge  in  the  attentive  ear  of  night,"  before  our  hero  could 
prevail  upon  himself  to  commence  his  labours.  At 
length,  however,  he  raised  his  head  from  the  vault,  and 
turned  it  in  all  directions.  It  was  dark  enough,  for  he 
could  not  have  distinguished  a  horse-chestnut  from  a 
chestnut-horse,  had  they  been  before  him.  Being,  there- 
fore, pretty  well  satisfied,  he  once  more  ducked  his  head 
under ;  and  having  made  the  most  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  as  much  gold  about  his  person  as  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  carry  at  one  time,  he  emerged,  and  com- 
pleted his  journey  in  safety,  by  feeling  his  road,  as  on 
former  occasions. 

In  this  manner,  during  the  darkest  part  of  nearly  two 
hundred  nights,  the  miser  conveyed  the  whole  of  the 
treasure  to  his  own  dwelling,  accomplishing  thereby  a 
distance  of  nearly  500  miles  upon  his  hands  and  knees. 

Having  thus  attended  our  hero  during  all  his  perilous 
adventures  for  the  discovery  of  this  well-hidden  treasure, 
and  having,  moreover,  seen  him  safe  home  with  it,  there 
remains  little  more  to  be  said  concerning  him,  and  pro- 
bably few  will  regret  dropping  the  acquaintance.  It 
would  be  neither  instructive  nor  amusing  to  dwell  long 
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upon  his  uneasy  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  his 
newly-acquired  wealth,  or  to  notice  particularly  the 
various  measures  that  he  adopted  for  its  security ;  all  this 
may  be  very  readily  imagined.  There  is,  however,  one 
little  circumstance  touching  these  arrangements  which  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention,  since  it  was  more  satisfactory 
to  his  own  mind  than  any  other,  and  gives  rather  a  peculiar 
aspect  to  his  former  labours.  It  was  merely  this  :  that 
after  having  vainly  racked  his  brain  for  some  scheme 
that  should  completely  agree  with  his  ideas  of  security 
— ^running  about  with  it,  like  a  crow  with  a  worm  in  his 
mouth,  from  place  to  place,  from  one  retirement  to 
another,  harassing  body  and  mind,  until  almost  in 
despair,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the  well  be- 
neath the  old  ruins  was  exactly  suited  to  his  purpose. 

Under  cover,  therefore,  of  a  few  more  dark  nights,  he 
crawled  a  few  more  hundred  miles,  and  at  length  had  the 
satisfaction  of  safely  bestowing  the  last  particle  of  the 
treasure  in  this  trustworthy  concealment,  where  it  doubt- 
less remains — the  property  of  any  one  whose  ideas  of 
possession  correspond  with  those  of  Ralph  Richards  the 
Miser. 
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BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

Peter  Simons  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  who 
lived  in  a  solitary  cottage,  built  of  rough  stone,  on  the 
steep  side  of  a  rock  which  faced  the  sea.  Behind  the 
cottage  the  dark  jagged  cliff  slanted  up  to  a  great 
height :  before  it  you  might  look  straight  down  upon  the 
sea,  two  hundred  feet  below.  Steps  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  formed  a  winding  path  which  led  down  to  the  sea 
side.  On  one  side  of  the  house  there  was  a  stack  of 
furze  to  serve  for  fuel ;  on  the  other  side  was  a  small 
level  space,  surrounded  with  poles,  on  which  the  fisher- 
man hung  his  nets  to  dry.  The  front  of  the  cottage 
was  covered  with  rows  of  dried  fish,  of  different  sorts, 
cut  open,  and  all  shrivelled  and  yellow :  at  the  door 
hung  the  fisherman's  great  sea  boots,  and  his  rough  blue 
coat  lined  with  red  stuff. 

Peter  was  a  lazy  boy ;  and  his  father  and  mother  used 
no  means  to  correct  his  idle  habits  ;  but  suffered  him  to 
spend  his  time  as  he  pleased.  Sometimes  he  would 
lie  half  the  day  on  the  ground  before  the  door,  just 
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looking  over  the  edge,  to  watch  the  curling  foam  of  the 
waves  among  the  broken  rocks  below ;  or  throw  down 
stones  to  see  them  jump  from  ledge  to  ledge  as  they  fell. 
AVhen  the  weather  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  sun  shone, 
so  that,  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  sea  appeared  all  in 
a  blaze  of  light,  you  might  perceive  a  black  speck  at 
some  distance,  like  a  lark  in  the  clear  sky  ;  this  was  the 
fisherman's  small  boat,  in  'which  Peter  would  spend  all 
the  hours  from  one  tide  till  the  next.  Having  anchored 
the  boat  on  a  sand-bank,  he  would  doze  with  his  hat 
slouched  over  his  face ;  or,  if  he  was  awake,  listen  to 
the  tapping  of  the  waves  against  the  side  of  the  boat  ; 
and  now  and  then  halloo,  to  make  the  gulls  that  were 
swimming  about  rise  into  the  air.  But  most  often,  in 
fine  weather,  he  would  saunter  along  upon  the  beach, 
to  a  neck  of  sand  about  a  mile  from  his  home.  Here 
there  was  the  old  hulk  of  a  sloop,  that  had  been  wrecked 
at  a  spring  tide  ;  so  that  it  lay  high  upon  the  beach  ;  it 
was  now  half  sunk  in  the  sand,  and  the  seaweed  had 
gathered  round  it  three  or  four  feet  deep.  It  was  Peter's 
delight  to  sit  upon  the  deck,  lolling  against  the  capstan, 
while  his  naked  legs  dangled  do\iv7i  the  gangway  in  the 
forecastle. 

When  the  weather  was  too  cold  to  sit  still  out  of 
doors,  and  when  his  mother  drove  him  from  the  chimney 
comer,  Peter  would  take  a  laige  knife  and  an  old  hat, 
and  gather  mussels  from  the  rocks  :  but  almost  the  only 
thing  of  any  use  which  he  did  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
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year,  was  to  plait  a  straw  hat  for  himself,  and  patch  his 
jacket. 

Peter  always  seemed  dismal  and  discontented;  he 
seldom  more  than  half  opened  his  eyes,  except  when 
he  was  searching  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and  fum- 
bling in  the  heaps  of  seaweed,  after  a  storm,  in  hope 
of  finding  something  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
waves.  Indeed,  he  lived  in  expectation  that  some  great 
good  luck  would  one  day  befall  him  in  this  way  :  and  so 
in  fact  it  happened. 

One  morning  after  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  very  high 
spring  tide,  the  sea  retired  so  far  that  Peter  made  his 
way  to  a  reef  of  rocks  which  he  had  never  before  been 
able  to  reach.  There  were  two  hours  before  the  tide 
would  oblige  him  to  return  :  he  determined  therefore  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  time  in  hunting  over  this  new 
ground.  He  scrambled  up  and  down,  and  jumped  from 
rock  to  rock  so  nimbly,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  no  one 
would  have  guessed  that  it  was  Peter  Simons.  He 
dived  his  arm  deep  into  the  weedy  basins  in  the  rocks  ; 
and  groped,  with  his  hands  under  water,  among  the 
pebbles,  shells,  and  oily  weed  with  which  they  were 
filled.  Nothing,  however,  was  to  be  found,  except  now 
and  then  a  whitened  bone,  a  piece  of  green  sheet- 
copper,  or  some  rusty  iron. 

Peter  stayed  till  the  sea  had  several  times  washed 
over  the  sand-bank  which  joined  the  reef  of  rocks  to 
the  shore.    It  was  now  necessary  to  make  speed  back ; 
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and  he  took  such  long  strides  in  returning,  that  he  sank 
over  his  ankles  in  the  loose  sand.  Just  before  he 
reached  the  solid  ground,  he  set  his  bare  foot  upon 
a  staple  and  ring,  to  which  a  small  rope  was  tied  :  he 
pulled  the  rope  pretty  stoutly,  supposing  it  to  be  listened 
to  a  piece  of  timber  from  a  wreck ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
he  dragged  from  under  the  sand  an  Iron  Box,  about 
six  inches  square.  It  was  very  rusty,  and  he  would 
have  thought  it  a  solid  block  of  iron,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  appearance  of  hinges  on  one  side. 

"  Now,"  said  Peter,  "  here's  my  fortune  to  be  sure  in 
this  box  :  what  should  an  Iron  Box  be  for,  but  to  keq) 
gold  and  diamonds  in !  Nobody  shall  know  a  word 
of  this  till  I  see  what's  in  it.*'  He  knocked  and  banged 
it  about  on  the  rocks  for  some  time,  to  get  it  open ;  but 
finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  determined,  for  the  present, 
to  carry  it  to  the  old  sloop,  where  he  spent  so  much 
of  his  time,  and  lodge  it  safely  in  the  sand  which  filled 
the  hold  :  by  the  time  he  had  done  this,  it  was  nearly 
dark. 

Although  he  had  been  kept  awake  some  part  of  the 
night,  in  making  various  guesses  of  what  might  be  in 
the  box,  and  in  planning  what  he  should  do  with  his 
treasure,  Peter  rose  two  hours  before  his  usual  time.the 
next  morning.  The  rising  sun  shone  upon  the  highest 
peak  of  the  rocky  headland,  just  as  he  climbed  upon 
the  deck  of  the  sloop.  He  had  brought  a  large  knife 
and  a  hammer  with  him,  to  force  the  box  open ;  but  he 
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found  he  could  not  get  the  point  of  the  knife  in  any 
where ;  and  all  his  blows  with  the  hammer  only  made 
the  rusty  flakes  of  iron  peel  off  from  the  sides  of  the 
box  :  no  trace  of  a  key-hole  could  be  found ;  and  when 
the  top  of  the  box  was  cleaned,  it  appeared  that  the  lid 
was  screwed  down  on  three  sides.  Peter  buried  the 
box  again  in  the  same  place ;  and  set  himself  to  think 
what  was  to  be  done.  He  knew  that  the  blacksmith  at 
the  village  could  open  the  box  easily  enough ;  but  he 
would  trust  his  secret  to  nobody.  The  only  way  there- 
fore was  to  procure  tools,  and  go  to  work  upon  it  him- 
self. Lazy  folks,  when  they  choose  to  exert  themselves, 
are  often  very  ingenious,  and  sometimes,  even,  very 
diligent  Peter  had  not  a  penny  of  his  oim.  How  was 
he  to  get  money  enough  to  buy  a  screw-driver  1 

Peter  Simons,  as  we  have  said  before,  could  plait  a 
straw  hat  pretty  neatly.  It  was  a  sort  of  employment 
that  suited  him ;  because  he  could  do  it  while  he  sat 
lolling  in  the  sunshine,  thinking  about  nothing,  with  his 
eyes  half  shut,  and  his  mouth  half  open.  He  thought 
that  if  he  made  two  or  three  hats,  he  might  be  able  to 
sell  them  at  the  town  for  as  much  money  as  would  buy 
the  screw-driver,  or  what  other  tools  he  might  want  He 
procured  the  straw,  therefore,  and  taking  it  to  the  cabin 
of  the  old  sloop,  went  to  work  more  heartily  than  ever 
he  had  done  in  his  life  before.  Peter's  father  and 
mother  concerned  themselves  very  little  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  spent  his  time :  and  when  he  took  his  dinner 
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with  him,  and  was  absent  the  whole  day,  his  mother  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  asked  him  no  questions  when 
he  came  home  in  the  evening. 

The  first  thing  that  Peter  did  every  morning  before  he 
sat  down  to  his  straw-hat  making,  was  to  take  the  box 
out  of  the  sand,  and  make  some  violent  efforts  to  force 
it  open  without  further  ado :  but  after  spending  some 
time  in  turning  it  about,  looking  at  it,  banging  it  against 
the  rock,  and  trying  to  wheedle  in  the  point  of  the  knife, 
he  quietly  buried  it  in  its  place ;  having  convinced  him- 
self afresh  that  the  only  way  was  to  go  on  steadily  with 
the  plan  he  had  determined  upon.  He  often  wondered 
that  he  could  not  hear  the  diamonds  or  the  guineas 
rattle,  when  he  shook  the  box;  but  he  concluded  that 
it  was  stuffed  so  full,  that  there  was  no  room  for  them 
to  wag. 

After  Peter  had  been  thus  diligently  employed  several 
days,  he  began  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  work  which  was 
quite  new  to  him  :  although  he  now  rose  two  or  three 
hours  earlier  than  he  used  to  do,  the  days  seemed  to 
him  shorter,  instead  of  longer,  than  they  did  when  he 
spent  all  his  time  in  idleness.  He  almost  lost  his  habit 
of  yawning ;  and  when  he  went  home  in  the  evening; 
instead  of  squatting  down  sulkily  in  the  chimney  comer, 
he  would  jump  about  the  house,  and  do  little  jobs  for 
his  mother.  "  I  don*t  know  what's  come  to  our  Peter,** 
said  his  mother,    he's  not  the  same  boy  that  he  was.** 

At  length  he  finished  three  straw  hats,  which  be 
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reckoned  he  might  sell  to  the  boys  on  the  quay,  at  the 
neighbouring  seaport  town,  for  a  shilling  at  least.  Off 
he  set,  therefore,  early  the  next  morning ;  going  a  round- 
about way,  to  avoid  being  seen  by  any  one  who  knew 
him :  the  distance  was  ten  miles.  He  sold  his  hats  in 
the  course  of  the  day — bought  a  screw-driver  and  an 
iron  wedge;  and  got  back  time  enough  to  go  and 
deposit  his  tools  along  with  the  box  before  he  returned 
home. 

Although  he  was  very  tired  with  his  walk,  he  rose  the 
next  morning  before  daybreak;  and  he  felt  no  doubt 
that  by  the  time  his  mother  had  made  the  kettle  boil  for 
breakfast  he  should  be  a  rich  man ;  but  Peter  reckoned 
rather  too  hastily.  He  soon  found  that  he  could  do 
nothing  with  the  screw-driver :  all  his  efforts  only  made 
the  heads  of  the  screws  smooth  and  bright :  he  perceived 
that  he  must  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  screws,  by  filing 
deep  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  lid  :  for  this  purpose  he 
must  get  two  files;  to  procure  which  he  must  sell  at 
least  two  more  hats.  This  was  a  sad  trial  of  Peter's 
patience.  It  was  a  whole  week  before  he  made  his 
second  journey  to  the  town,  and  bought  the  two  files. 
But  he  had  now  a  long  job  before  him.  Not  being  used 
to  hard  work,  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  had 
made  a  notch  so  deep  as  completely  to  cut  away  the 
head  of  the  first  screw,  and  there  were  nine  screws  in 
the  lid. 

His  arms  ached  so  much,  when  he  went  to  bed,  that 
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he  could  hardly  sleep ;  and  his  wrists  were  so  stiff  the 
next  morning,  that  he  made  very  little  progress  in  his 
work  during  the  whole  day ;  but  kept  filing  faintly, — a 
little  at  one  screw,  and  then  a  little  at  another.  The 
third  and  fourth  day,  however,  he  seemed  to  have  gained 
strength  by  labour ;  and  after  a  week's  toil,  he  filed  away 
the  head  of  the  last  screw :  but,  even  now,  the  screws 
were  so  completely  rusted  into  their  holes,  that  he  b^an 
to  think  all  the  force  he  could  use  would  never  make 
the  lid  move :  at  length  a  lucky  blow  drove  the  iron 
wedge  a  full  inch  under  the  lid ;  and,  after  a  great  deal 
of  twisting  and  hammering,  the  box  came  open.  And 
what  was  in  it  ]  Nothing  at  all ! — empty — empty !  quite 
empty  ! 

With  the  hammer  in  one  hand,  and  the  wedge  in  the 
other,  Peter  stood  staring  into  the  box  a  long  while, 
scarcely  knowing  where  he  was.  At  last  he  scrambled 
up  out  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  laid  himself  down  upon 
the  deck,  and  cried  and  sobbed  for  an  hoiur  or  two. 
But  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  be  laughed  at  for  his 
disappointment;  so  he  dried  up  his  tears,  slunk  home 
when  it  grew  dark,  went  to  bed  without  taking  his 
supper,  and  fretted  till  he  fell  asleep. 

But  Peter  Simons  had  now  learned  to  exert  himself ; 
— his  thoughts  had  been  actively  engaged  for  several 
weeks  ;  he  had  felt  the  satisfaction  of  earning  money  by 
his  own  labour ;  he  had  broken  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed 
till  breakfast  time ;  he  had  become  really  stronger  by 
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hard  work :  in  short,  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
living  for  the  future  as  he  had  done,  in  wretched  idle- 
ness. "Father,"  said  he,  "I  should  like  to  earn  my 
living  like  other  folks:  I  wish  you'd  put  me  to  the 
blacksmith's  to  work." 

Peter's  wish  was  accomplished  before  he  had  time  to 
repent  of  it :  he  was  put  to  work  at  the  blacksmith's : 
in  due  time  he  learned  the  business  well ;  and  got  the 
character  of  being  a  clever  and  industrious  workman. 
"When  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  he  used  to  say, 
"  I  found  all  my  good  fortime  in  an  empty  box." 
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PHEBE'S  VISIT. 

BY  MRS.  HERBERT  (jEMIMA  TAYLORX 

"  My  love,  I  think  I  have  something  to  say  that  will 
please  you,"  said  Phebe's  mamma  to  her  one  day. 

"  Oh  dear,  have  you,  mamma  1 — pray  tell  me  directly," 
said  Phebe ;  "  I  cannot  think  what  it  is." 

"Why,  my  love,  Mrs.  Mason  has  been  here  this 
morning,  and  she  was  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  let  you 
spend  a  few  days  with  her ;  so  I  told  her,  that  if  you 
were  a  good  girl  you  should  go  on  Tuesday.  Shall  you 
like  it,  Phebe  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  mamma !  How  very  much  delighted  I 
am ! — what  a  good  girl  I  will  be  :  But  what  a  while  it  is 
to  wait — Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday 
— I  wish  it  had  been  sooner.  I  shall  be  so  happy! 
I  suppose  Mrs.  Mason's  house  is  not  at  all  like  ours,  is 
it,  mamma  1 " 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I  believe  that  you  will  find  many 
things  at  Mrs.  Mason's  quite  different  from  what  you 
see  here." 

"Dear,  how  glad  I  am  of  that,"  said  Phebe;  "and 
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then,  besides  all  the  fine  things  I  shall  see  there,  I  shall 
not  have  my  lessons  to  learn,  nor  be  called  to  do  a  great 
many  tiresome  jobs  that  hinder  me  so  when  I  am  at 
play ;  and  I  shall  not  have  William  to  tease  me ;  and 
that  will  be  a  great  comfort." 

"  So  you  really  think  that  you  shall  be  happier  without 
poor  William,  do  you,  Phebe  ]  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said 
her  mother. 

"  Oh,  I  like  to  have  him  with  me  sometimes,  mamma  ; 
and  so  I  should  always,  if  he  would  not  tease  me  so 
much  ;  but  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  he  came  into 
the  nursery,  when  I  had  drest  my  doll  in  a  clean  white 
frock,  and  it  was  looking  so  pretty;  and  instead  of 
praising  it,  as  I  expected,  he  held  it  up  by  one  foot  and 
laughed  at  it,  and  said  he  wondered  what  pleasure  I 
could  take  in  making  clothes  for  a  log  of  wood.  And 
he  did  what  was  worse  still,  last  night,  mamma  ;  for  he 
took  up  my  wax  doll,  and  really  held  one  of  its  hands 
to  the  candle,  because  he  said  he  wanted  to  seal  a 
letter  to  cousin  Thomas  :  but  papa  was  in  the  room,  and 
reproved  him  for  it  (which  I  was  very  glad  of),  and  said 
he  wondered  how  he  could  tease  the  poor  child  so ; 
and  then  William  said  he  did  not  really  intend  to  do  it, 
because  it  was  not  the  right  sort  of  wax ;  but  I  dare 
say  he  would,  if  papa  had  not  been  there.  Now  wasn't 
it  very  wrong  of  him,  mamma  % " 

I  know  he  often  teases  you,  my  love,  for  boys  are 
very  fond  of  teasing  their  little  sisters  ;  but  I  think  you 
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should  not  be  very  glad  when  he  is  reproved,  because  he 
is  really  good-natured,  and  willing  to  do  anything  for  you 
that  you  want" 

"  So  he  is,  poor  fellow,"  said  Phebe ;  "  and  I  did  not 
particularly  wish  him  to  be  reproved,  only  I  was  afraid 
that  he  would  spoil  my  dolt  But  let  us  say  something 
more  about  going  to  Mrs.  Mason's,  mamma.  I  dare  say 
I  shall  sit  up  to  supper  every  night ;  and  I  shall  most 
likely  sleep  in  a  room  all  by  myself,  instead  of  being  in 
the  nursery ;  and  everything  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
pleasant  than  it  is  here." 

"  Why,  really,  Phebe,"  said  her  mamma,  "  if  a  little 
girl  who  lives  in  a  comfortable  house,  with  a  kind  papa 
and  mamma,  and  several  good  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
a  great  many  playthings,  finds  so  much  to  be  discon- 
tented with,  I  cannot  promise  that  she  will  find  every 
thing  just  as  she  would  wish  it,  even  at  Mrs.  Mason's.** 

"  I  am  not  very  discontented,  mamma,"  said  Phebe ; 
"  only  I  think  there  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  alter  if 
I  were  a  woman,  and  could  do  exactly  as  I  liked." 

"  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  woman  who  could  do  exactly 
as  she  liked,  Phebe ;  and  I  am  afraid  that,  when  you  arc 
a  woman,  you  will  always  find  somebody  to  tease  you, 
even  though  William  should  live  a  great  many  miles 
away ;  and  though  you  should  then  have  no  papa  and 
mamma  *  to  make  you  do  a  great  many  tiresome  jobs 
when  you  want  to  play;'  or  rather,  I  mean,  Phebe,  Aat 
those  who  are  apt  to  be  fretful  and  discontented  about 
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very  little  things,  will  always  have  a  great  many  little 
things  to  fret  about" 

Phebe  could  never  think  of  the  time  when  she  should 
have  no  papa  and  manuna,  without  feeling  the  tears  come 
into  her  eyes,  for  she  loved  her  parents  dearly  j  and  if 
ever  she  felt  unwilling  to  leave  off  playing  when  her 
mother  called  her,  she  had  only  to  think,  how  very, 
very  sorry  she  should  be,  when  that  time  came,  to  recol- 
lect that  her  mamma  had  ever  found  her  disobedient 
or  unkind ;  and  then  she  left  off,  and  went  cheerfully, 
even  though  she  were  at  play  ever  so  prettily. 

"  However,  mamma,"  said  Phebe,  who  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  conversation,  "  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
is  likely  to  make  me  at  all  uncomfortable  while  I  am  at^ 
Mrs.  Mason^s." 

"Then  I  hope  you  will  be  quite  happy  all  the  time,  my 
love ;  and  remember,  when  you  return,  I  shall  ask  you 
whether  you  have  been  so  or  not." 

"  Oh,  do,  manuna  !  pray  do  not  forget  it,."  said  Phebe, 
who  thought  that,  for  once,  her  mamma  would  certainly 
be  mistaken. 

Phebe's  mamma  was  quite  right  in  telling  her  that 
she  would  find  many  things  at  Mrs.  Mason's  different 
from  what  she  had  been  used  to  at  home ;  for  Phebe's 
parents  lived  in  a  handsome  red  brick  house,  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  town;  there  was  a  garden  behind 
the  house,  but  it  was  not  very  large,  and  there  were 
high  brick  walls  all  round  it;  and  then  they  had  to 
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walk  through  several  smoky  streets  before  they  could 
get  into  the  pretty  green  fields,  and  feel  the  sweet  fresh 
air  blowing  on  them.    But  Mr.  Mason's  was  a  cheerful- 
looking  white  house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  fields, 
with  a  great  many  tall  trees  about  it,  and  a  farmjrard  in 
sight  of  one  of  the  windows,  where  there  were  cows,  and 
pigs,  and  ducks,  and  geese,  and  a  number  of  things  that 
were  all  quite  new  to  Phebe.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  too> 
were  plain,  elderly  people,  not  at  all  like  Phebe's  papa 
and  mamma ;  but  they  were  very  pleasant  people,  and 
Phebe  had  often  heard  her  parents  say  that  they  had  a 
great  respect  for  them.    They  had  no  family  of  their 
own,  but  they  were  very  fond  of  children :  Mrs,  Mason, 
particularly,  was  extremely  good-natured  to  them,  and 
was  sure  to  laugh  at  everything  they  said. 

Phebe  asked  a  great  many  questions  every  day  about 
her  visit,  and  thought  that  Tuesday  was  a  long  while 
coming ;  however,  it  came  at  last,  and  when  dinner  was 
over  the  chaise  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  comfortably  seated  between  her  papa  and 
mamma  they  set  off,  and  Phebe  began  to  be  very  happy. 

"Well,  Phebe,  are  you  quite  happy?"  said  her  papa, 
after  they  had  gone  a  little  way. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  papa ; — ^that  is  to  say,  I  should  be^ 
if  the  sun  did  not  shine  exactly  in  my  eyes ;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  holding  my  bonnet  too,  or  else  I  am 
afraid  the  wind  would  blow  it  off;  and  that  makes  my 
arm  ache  rather." 
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"  So  you  see,  my  love,  there  is  always  something  to 
keep  us  from  being  quite  happy,"  said  her  papa. 

"Yes,  till  we  get  to  Mrs.  Mason's,  papa,"  replied 
Phebe. 

"  What  a  pretty  house,"  exclaimed  she,  as  the  chaise 
stopped  at  Mr.  Mason's  gate  ;  "  and  what  a  nice  garden 
before  it ! " 

They  were  shown  into  a  very  pretty  cheerful  parlour, 
with  a  window  almost  down  to  the  ground,  overlooking 
the  garden,  which  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  flowers  ;  and 
just  beyond  the  garden  was  a  large  meadow,  where  there 
were  a  number  of  lambs  skipping  about,  and  looking  as 
frolicsome  as  could  be.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  took  a  great 
deal  of  notice  of  Phebe,  and  promised  that  she  should 
have  whatever  she  liked  all  the  while  she  was  there. 

"  Oh,  how  I  will  run  about  in  the  fields  to-morrow," 
thought  Phebe  ;  "  and  then  when  I  come  in,  how  de- 
lightful it  will  be  to  sit  in  this  pretty  parlour  and  look  at 
the  lambs  ! " 

Soon  after  tea  her  papa  and  mamma  left  her,  with 
many  injunctions  to  be  a  good  girl.  She  had  never 
visited  anywhere  alone  before,  and  she  could  scarcely 
help  crying  when  she  saw  them  drive  out  of  sight,  and 
leave  her  all  alone,  five  miles  from  home.  It  soon  grew 
dark,  and  Phebe  began  to  feel  very  tired.  Mr.  Mason, 
was  reading  the  newspaper,  and  Mrs.  Mason  had  got  her 
knitting ;  but  Phebe  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  and  very 
much  .wished  it  was  bed-time. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Perhaps,  my  dear,  you'd  like  to  go  to  bed  before 
supper,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  seeing  her  look  very  sleepy. 

"  No,  thank  you,  Ma'am,  I  had  much  rather  sit  up  to 
supper,"  said  Phebe,  gaping. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  find  to  amuse 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Mason  ;  "  for  I  have  no  playthings,  and 
Fm  afraid  you'll  be  sadly  dull,  poor  thing : — let's  see, 
though,"  said  she.  "  I  think  there's  a  box  of  dominoes 
somewhere,  if  I  can  but  find  them.  Oh,  here  they  are,  I 
declare  :  you'll  like  them,  won't  you,  dear  1 " 

Phebe  was  not  very  fond  of  dominoes,  especially  when 
she  had  no  one  to  play  with  her ;  -she  contrived,  however, 
by  the  help  of  them,  to  keep  her  eyes  open  till  supper- 
time  ;  and  directly  after  supper  she  went  to  bed,  thinking 
that  the  ei^ening  was  not  quite  so  pleasant  at  Mrs.  Mason's 
as  she  had  expected.  Besides,  she  had  never  slept  by 
herself  before,  and  she  felt  so  lonely  when  Susan  had 
taken  Tier  candle  away,  that  she  was  glad  to  go  to  sleep 
as  fast  as  possible. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  in  very  good  spirits,  and 
rose  the  moment  that  Susan  called  her.  She  found  her 
way  to  the  parlour,  but  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
window  shutters  were  not  open. 

"No,  this  way,  if  you  please,  Miss,"  said  Susan, 
opening  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage. 

"Dear,"  said  Phebe,  looking  quite  amazed  as  she 
entered  a  large  old-fashioned  kitchen,  strewed  with  red 
sand,  finding  that  they  were  really  going  to  break&st 
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there.  "  Well,  I  did  not  know  that  people  ever  lived  in 
kitchens :  I  thought  they  were  only  made  for  servants. 
We  do  not  live  in  ours." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Mrs.  Mason ;  "  but  you 
like  this  kitchen,  love,  don't  you  1 " 

"Yes,  I  like  it  very  well,"  replied  Phebe ;  "but 
I  think  the  parlour  a  great  deal  more  pleasant : — besides, 
the  bricks  are  so  cold  to  one's  feet.  We  have  carpets  in 
all  our  rooms  except  the  kitchen;  and  I  daresay  we 
should  have  one  there,  if  we  lived  in  it.  Such  nice 
warm  thick  ones ;  I  think  they  call  them  Turkey  carpets. 
You  cannot  think  how  comfortable  they  are." 

"  Aye,  I  dare  say  they  are  for  those  that  like  them  ; 
but  I  am  very  happy  without  one,  my  little  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Mason,  who  knew  that  he  had  excellent  reasons  for 
not  having  a  Turkey  carpet  in  his  kitchen. 

"  But  how  I  wonder  you  do  not  live  in  the  parlour  : 
I  cannot  think  what  you  have  it  for,"  said  Phebe,  who 
was  very  fond  of  talking  when  her  mamma  was  out  of 
the  way. 

"  We  have  it  to  use  sometimes,  when  we  want  it,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mason  ;  "  but  I  like  the  kitchen  best  in 
common." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  only  use  it  when  you  have  com- 
pany ;  that's  it,  I  dare  say,"  said  Phebe ;  "  and  that  is 
why  we  were  there  last  night  when  papa  and  mamma 
were  here.  Well,  I  shall  tell  them  that,  when  I  go 
home." 

V  2 
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"  I  dare  say  your  Ma  don't  want  to  hear  about  that, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mason  ;  "  for^my  part,  I  don't  think 
it  worth  remembering ;  not  I." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall  certainly  tell  her,"  replied  Phebe. 

I  am  sure  she  will  think  it  very  funny  that  you  should 
live  in  the  kitchen." 

Phebe  could  not  help  thinking,  just  now,  that  she 
would  "  do  a  great  many  tiresome  jobs,"  as  well  as 
submit  to  some  of  William's  teasing,  rather  than  always 
live  in  a  kitchen — especially  in  a  kitchen  without  a 
carpet. 

She  employed  herself  during  breakfast  in  looking  at 
everything  in  the  kitchen,  and  made  many  observations, 
some  of  which  were  very  impertinent ;  and  though  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mason  laughed  at  the  droir  things  she  said, 
they  would  have  felt  rather  uncomfortable  if  anybody 
else  had  been  there  to  hear  them. 

"  Oh  dear,  there  is  a  gun ! "  said  she,  having  at  last 
discovered  the  square  hole  in  the  ceiling,  in  which  Mr. 
Mason  kept  his  fire-arms. 

"Ay! — shall  I  take  it  down  and  show  it  you,  dear?" 
said  Mr.  Mason. 

"  Oh  no,  pray  don't— pray  don't !"  said  Phebe ;  "  I  am 
so  frightened  at  it."  Phebe  had  often  heard  her  mamma 
tell  William  that  guns  were  dangerous  things  for  chil- 
dren, because  they  sometimes  went  off  when  people  did 
not  expect  it ;  so  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Mason 
could  say,  she  kept  casting  anxious  glances  at  the  ceiling. 
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all  breakfast  time,  as  if  she  were  every  instant  expecting 
to  be  shot. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Phebe  felt  very  glad  that 
she  was  not  required  to  go  to  her  lessons,  though  she 
longed  for  somebody  to  play  with.  She  wandered  for 
some  time  about  the  garden ;  and  at  last  ventured  into 
the  field  which  adjoined  it.  "  Dear,"  thought  she,  "  how 
courageous  Mamma  would  think  me,  if  she  could  see 
me  now, — walking  all  alone  in  the  fields ;  and  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid." 

The  meadow  was  covered  with  cowslips,  daisies,  and 
buttercups  :  and  she  gathered  a  lap  full  of  them, 
together  with  some  primroses  and  violets,  with  which 
the  hedges  were  filled.  She  then  sat  down  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree  close  to  the  stile,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
field,  and  began  making  them  into  a  large  nosegay.  She 
had  nearly  finished  it,  when  she  heard  a  noise  like  some- 
thing breathing  very  hard,  close  to  her ;  and  lifting  up 
her  head,  she  saw  a  terrific  bull,  standing  close  to  the 
other  side  of  the  stile,  looking  at  her.  Without  waiting 
an  instant  to  consider  what  harm  it  could  do  for  a  bull 
to  look  at  her,  she  threw  down  all  her  flowers ;  and  set 
off  running  home  as  fast  as  she  could,  not  stopping 
even  to  look  back  at  him,  till  she  had  got  within  the 
garden  gate.  "Oh  dear,  the  bull!"  exclaimed  Phebe, 
scarcely  able  to  speak. 

"  My  patience.  Miss !  whatever  have  you  been  a  doing 
of  1"  said  Susan,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her. 
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"  Why  I  was  sitting  quietly  close  to  the  stile,  and  I 
just  happened  to  look  up,  and  there  was  a  great  bull 
staring  at  me  as  hard  as  he  could ;  and  I  was  so  very 
much  frightened ;  and  I  am  so  hot  and  tired  with 
running  : — Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear     said  Phebe. 

"What's  the  matter, — what's  the  matter?"  cried  Mrs. 
Mason,  running  to  her ;  for  having  heard  Phebe's  exda* 
mation,  she  feared  that  some  misfortune  had  happened 

**Why,  Ma'am,"  said  Susan,  laughing  heartily,  "if 
Miss  han't  been  a  scampering  all  across  the  long  mead  as 
hard  as  ever  she  could  tear,  just  because  she  saw  the  bull 
a-looking  at  her ;  and  she  is  in  such  a  heat,  poor  thing." 

"  Bless  the  child,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "  why,  what  did 
you  think  he  could  do  to  you  1" 

"  Oh,  Ma'am,  he  looked  exactly  as  if  he  was  just  going 
to  jump  over  the  gate  at  me,  and  then  what  should  I 
have  done?" 

"  Not  he,  indeed  ;  he  would  soon  have  been  tired  ol 
looking  at  you,  and  then  he  would  have  walked  away 
again.  But  it  is  well  he  was  not  in  the  same  field,  for 
then,  if  he  had  seen  you  running,  he  would  most  likely 
have  run  after  you." 

"  W^ell,  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  minded  it  now,"  said 
Phebe ;  "  and  I  have  lost  all  my  pretty  flowers  :  dear, 
how  sorry  I  am." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  flowers,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "  there 
are  plenty  more  to  be  found  :  but  do  sit  down  and  cool 
yourself,  child." 
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Phebe  was  so  tired  and  heated  with  her  run,  that  she 
sat  still  for  a  very  long  time,  thinking  how  wonderful  it 
was  that  anybody  should  not  be  frightened  at  a  bull,  and 
wishing,  too,  that  she  had  not  lost  her  flowers.  She  did 
not,  however,  feel  inclined  to  gather  any  more  that  day, 
but  thought  she  would  wait  till  the  next  morning,  and 
then  summon  up  all  her  courage  for  another  ramble. 
But  what  was  her  disappointment  at  finding,  when  she 
awoke  in  the  morning,  that  it  rained  hard  !  She  thought 
it  very  unfortunate,  that,  out  of  so  few  days,  one  of 
them  should  be  rainy. 

"  Dear !  dear !  what  shall  I  find  to  do  all  day 
long]"  said  Phebe  as  soon  as  she  came  down  stairs. 
"  What  a  very  great  pity  it  is  that  it  should  rain 
so  fast" 

"  Oh,  do  not  make  troubles  out  of  nothing,  my  little 
lass,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  "  I  daresay  you  will  find  some- 
thing to  do,  though  it  is  a  wet  day  :  beside,  don't  you 
know  that  we  should  not  complain  when  things  are  not 
just  as  we  wish  them  to  be  1" 

It  was  no  wonder,  if  poor  Phebe  felt  rather  low- 
spirited  at  the  prospect  of  a  rainy  day,  with  neither 
playfellows  nor  playthings  to  amuse  her.  It  was  really 
not  much  better  than  being  at  home.  She  followed 
Mrs.  Mason  into  the  dairy ;  but  the  wind  and  rain,  beat- 
ing in  through  the  open  wirework  of  the  window,  made 
it  so  damp  and  chilly,  that  she  was  soon  tired  of  stand- 
ing there.    Phebe  thought  that  of  all  Mrs.  Mason's 
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old-fashioned  ways  this  was  the  oddest — to  have  a 
window  without  any  glass  in  it.  "  How  I  wonder 
you  do  not  have  glass  instead  of  wire  in  that  window ; 
it  would  be  so  much  warmer,"  said  Phebe,  holding 
her  hand  against  her  ear,  that  the  wind  might  not 
blow  into  it. 

"  That's  the  very  reason  why  we've  wire  instead  of 
glass,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  laughing ;  "  for,  if  wc 
had  not  a  great  deal  of  air,  the  milk  would  not  keep 
sweet. 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  it?  I  did  not  know  that,"  said  Phebe, 
who  just  now  recollected  what  her  Mamma  had  veiy 
often  told  her ;  that  children  should  never  attempt  to 
teach  grown  people. 

She  returned  to  the  kitchen  again,  and  stood  for 
some  time  at  the  window,  looking  into  the  farmyard ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  few  cows, 
standing  as  still  as  Phebe,  and  seeming  not  much 
happier. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  have  that  to  play  with," 
said  Phebe,  pointing  to  a  large  glass  case  which 
stood  over  the  mantelpiece  ;  "  but  I  suppose  I  must 
not." 

This  glass  case  was  indeed  enough  to  tempt  any  little 
girl,  especially  one  who,  like  Phebe,  had  not  anything  to 
do.  It  contained,  among  other  things,  two  smiling  wax 
dolls,  dressed  in  stiff*  silk  frocks,  with  some  gold  lace 
at  the  bottom,  also  a  number  of  shells,  a  white  mouse» 
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a  peacb,  and  a  cucumber ;  some  in  wax  and  some  in 
stone ;  all  nicely  arranged,  among  la^ge  bunches  of 
artificial  flowers.  But  Mrs.  Mason  could  not  consent 
to  have  this  taken  down  and  pulled  to  pieces;  and 
the  mantel-piece  being  very  high,  poor  Phebe*s  neck 
ached  long  before  she  had  looked  at  it  as  much  as 
jlie  wished 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  laying  down  her  work, 
"  IVe  just  thought  of  something  that  will  be  the  very 
thing  for  you.  IVe  got  a  doll  upstairs,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, that  IVe  had  ever  since  I  was  such  another  as 
you  : — how  glad  I  am  I  happened  to  think  of  it ! "  So 
she  went  upstairs  directly  in  search  of  it ;  and  Phebe 
followed  close  behind,  wishing  she  would  walk  rather 
faster. 

"Oh,  what  a  frightful-looking  thing!"  exclaimed  Phebe, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  it;  and  perhaps  most  other  littie 
girls  would  have  thought  the  same ;  though  certainly 
Phebe  should  not  have  appeared  so  discontented,  when 
Mrs.  Mason  was  trying  to  please  her.  It  was  a  large 
black  doll,  dressed  in  a  coarse  white  frock,  which  had 
grown  very  yellow  and  dusty  with  lying  by.  The  waist 
was  very  long,  with  tight  sleeves  coming  just  below  the 
elbows ;  and  the  doll  had  a  row  of  pink  beads  round  its 
black  neck. 

"  I  do  not  like  it  at  all,"  said  Phebe  ;  "  I  wonder  you 
should  have  kept  it  so  long;  what  ugly  things  old- 
fashioned  people  used  to  like !" 
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"Then  Fll  put  it  away  again,  shall  I,  dear?"  said 
Mrs.  Mason  ;  "  *tis  a  pity  I  left  off  my  work  to  fetch  it" 

"No,  I  think  I'll  take  it,  as  there  is  nothing  else," 
said  Phebe ;  "  but  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  play  with 
it — Oh  stay,  though,"  said  she,  "  I  know  now  what  Fll 
do.  I'll  suppose  that  it  is  a  Hottentot  just  come  to 
England.  It  will  do  very  well  for  that,  will  it  not  ?"  So 
she  ran  downstairs  x^ith  it,  feeling  in  rather  better  spirits 
than  she  had  done  all  the  morning. 

Phebe  amused  herself  the  rest  of  the  day  with  the 
Hottentot,  the  glass  case,  and  the  box  of  dominoes; 
and  went  to  bed  hoping  most  earnestly  that  the  next 
morning  would  be  fine. 

To  her  great  joy  she  saw  the  sun  shining  brightly  into 
her  room  as  soon  as  she  opened  her  eyes ;  but  Phebe 
could  not  run  about  in  the  meadow,  because  the  grass 
was  too  wet ;  she  therefore  amused  herself  as  well  as 
she  could  in  the  garden,  and  watched  the  carriages  that 
passed  in  the  road. 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  with  Susan  to  see  the  cows 
milked,  and  stood  looking  at  them  for  a  long  time  very 
comfortably,  till  she  happened  to  turn  round,  and  see 
the  bull  standing  in  the  yard. 

Oh  dear,"  said  she,  catching  hold  of  Susan's  apron, 

I  do  think  that's  the  very  bull  that  looked  at  me  on 
Wednesday." 

"  Aye,  that  he  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Miss,**  said 
Susan ;    and  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  he's  a  going  to  look 
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at  you  again  to-day,  too  ;  so  be  sure  you  keep  fast  hold 
of  me." 

Phebe  did  not  once  let  go  her  hold  of  Susan's  apron, 
and  was  very  glad  when  she  said  that  it  was  time  to  go 
in  to  tea. 

Phebe  stayed  two  or  three  days  longer  at  Mrs. 
Mason's,  and  was  surprised  to  find  ever)'  day  that  some 
little  thing  happened  to  make  her  rather  uncomfortable ; 
or  else  (as  was  often  the  case  with  Phebe)  she  was  dis- 
contented when  there  was  no  real  occasion.  So  that  she 
sometimes  thought  there  were  as  many  things  to  tease 
her  at  Mrs.  Mason's  as  at  home ;  only  they  were  of  a 
different  sort. 

At  last  the  day  came  on  which  Mrs.  Mason  had 
agreed  to  take  her  home.  Everything  looked  so  cheer- 
ful and  pretty  that  morning,  that  Phebe  thought  she 
should  have  been  quite  happy  if  she  could  only  have 
stayed  one  more  day ;  but  this  was  out  of  the  question, 
for  very  soon  after  breakfast  Mrs.  Mason  was  ready  to 
set  off ;  and  after  what  Phebe  thought  a  very  short  ride, 
they  reached  the  bustling  town. 

"  Well,  Ma'am,  I've  brought  her  home  safe  and  sound, 
you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  when  they  went  in.  "She 
has  been  a  very  good  girl,  and  we  were  delighted  to 
hear  her  talk;  but  she  is  so  timid,  pretty  dear,  she's 
afraid  of  everything." 

To  prove  this,  Mrs.  Mason  told  the  story  of  the  bull, 
which  Phebe  had  not  intended  to  mention,  because  she 


knew  .hat  WiUlam  would  be  su«  to  laugh  at  her  f 
and  so  he  did  veiy  much.  ^  '"^  " 

Mrs.  Mason  did  not  stay  long,  but  k!«- 
''er  to  tell  all  the  parti  Jla.  ;r  '"^ 
Mamma  did  not  foiget  to  ask  if  7  u  ' 
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BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

A  SLANTING  ray  of  evening  light 

Shoots  through  the  yellow  pane  ; 

It  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright, 
And  gilds  the  fringe  again  : 

The  window's  gothic  framework  falls 

In  oblique  shadow  on  the  walls. 

And  since  those  trappings  first  were  new, 
How  many  a  cloudless  day, 

To  rob  the  velvet  of  its  hue, 

Has  come  and  passed  away  ! 

How  many  a  setting  sun  hath  made 

That  curious  lattice-work  of  shade  ? 

Crumbled  beneath  the  hillock  green 
The  cunning  hand  must  be, 

That  carved  this  fretted  door,  I  ween — 
Acorn  and  fleur-de-lis  ; 

And  now  the  worm  hath  done  her  part 

In  mimicking  the  chiseFs  art 
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— In  days  of  yore  (that  now  we  call) 
When  James  the  First  was  king, 

The  courtly  knight  from  yonder  hall 
His  train  did  hither  bring  ; 

All  seated  round  in  order  due, 

With  broidered  suit  and  buckled  shoe. 

On  damask  cushions,  set  in  fringe, 

All  reverently  they  knelt : 
Prayer-books,  with  brazen  hasp  and  hinge. 

In  ancient  English  spelt, 
Each  holding  in  a  lily  hand, 
Responsive  at  the  priest*s  command. 

— Now,  streaming  down  the  vaulted  aisle. 
The  sunbeam,  long  and  lone. 

Illumes  the  characters  awhile 
Of  their  inscription  stone ; 

And  there,  in  marble  hard  and  cold. 

The  knight  and  all  his  train  behold. 

Outstretched  together,  are  expressed 

He  and  my  lady  fair, 
With  hands  uplifted  on  the  breast. 

In  attitude  of  prayer ; 
Long  visaged,  clad  in  armour,  he, — 
With  ruffled  arm  and  bodice,  she. 
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Set  forth,  in  order  as  they  died, 
The  numerous  offspring  bend ; 

Devoutly  kneeling  side  by  side, 
As  though  they  did  intend 

For  past  omissions  to  atone 

By  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone. 

Those  mellow  days  are  past  and  dim. 

But  generations  new. 
In  regular  descent  from  him. 

Have  filled  the  stately  pew ; 
And  in  the  same  succession,  go 
To  occupy  the  vault  below. 

And  now  the  polished,  modem  squire, 
And  his  gay  train  appear. 

Who  duly  to  the  hall  retire, 
A  season,  every  year, — 

And  fill  the  seats  with  belle  and  beau. 

As  'twas  so  many  years  ago. 

Perchance,  all  thoughtless  as  they  tread 
The  hollow-sounding  floor 

Of  that  dark  house  of  kindred  dead, 
Which  shall,  as  heretofore. 

In  turn,  receive,  to  silent  rest, 

Another,  and  another  guest, — 
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The  feathered  hearse  and  sable  train, 

In  all  its  wonted  state, 
Shall  wind  along  the  village  lane. 

And  stand  before  the  gate  ; 
— Brought  many  a  distant  county  through, 
To  join  the  final  rendezvous. 

And  when  the  race  is  swept  away 

All  to  their  dusty  beds, 
Still  shall  the  mellow  evening  ray 

Shine  gaily  o'er  their  heads  ; 
While  other  faces,  fresh  and  new, 
Shall  occupy  the  Squire's  Pew. 
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BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 


It  was  the  custom  at  Mrs.  L.'s  school,  to  spend  an  hour 
every  evening  in  hearing  some  interesting  book,  which 
was  read  aloud  by  the  young  people  alternately,  while 
the  hearers  were  employed  at  their  needles.  Mrs.  L. 
herself  usually  made  one  of  this  happy  party ;  and  her 
questions  or  remarks  on  what  was  read  rendered  the 
practice  doubly  improving  and  agreeable.  Having 
nearly  finished  a  book  which  had  occupied  them  some 
time,  Mrs.  L.  announced  that  the  following  week  they 
were  to  begin  an  interesting  volume  of  Biography; 
containing,  chiefly,  the  lives  of  children  like  themselves ; 
or  giving  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  persons  who 
kad  afterwards  become  distinguished.  After  Mrs.  L. 
had  left  them,  a  few  of  the  elder  girls  assembling  round 
the  fire,  began  to  talk  about  it :  among  other  things,  one 
of  them  said  she  wondered,  if  anybody  were  to  write 
her  life,  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  would  make;  adding 
that  she  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it  herself.  Her  com- 
panions declared  it  was  a  good  thought ;  and  several  of 
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them  agreed,  that  as  the  neict  day  was  a  half-holiday, 
they  would  devote  it  to  writing  their  own  lives. 

This  scheme  was  put  in  execution  accordingly;  but, 
as  they  most  of  them  found  it  a  more  difficult  tmder- 
taking  than  they  had  expected,  it  would  probably  never 
have  been  heard  of  afterwards,  if  Mrs.  L.  had  not  hap- 
pened to  enter  the  school-room  when  they  were  thus 
employed;  and  upon  learning  what  they  were  about, 
she  requested  a  sight  of  the  manuscripts.    This,  with 
some  reluctance,  was  complied  with ;  when,  having 
glanced  at  several  of  them,  she  desired  to  keep  pos- 
session of  them  for  a  few  days.    Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it,  however,  until  the  following  Monday 
evening,  when  to  their  great  surprise,  Mrs.  L,  pro- 
duced the  promised  volume  of  Biography,  with  their 
own  manuscripts  inserted  here  and  there  among  the 
pages.  . 

"Now,"  said  she,  "my  intention  is,  that  you  shall 
read  through  this  volume  just  as  you  see  it ;  your  own 
lives  are  to  be  read  in  turn  with  these  memoirs;  take 
your  places,  and  we  will  begin."  This  arrangement 
occasioned  some  embarrassment  among  our  young 
biographers;  but  they  knew  remonstrances  would  be 
vain.  A  few  specimens  of  these  manuscripts,  just  as 
they  were  written,  will  be  given  for  the  amusement  of 
the  reader,  together  with  some  extracts  from  the  volume 
itself.  The  first  life  that  was  read  in  this  collection  was 
that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  virtues  and  acccHnplisli- 
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ments  are  so  justly  celebrated.  Her  biographer  thus 
speaks  of  her  early  acquirements. 

"  She  spoke  and  wrote  her  own  language  with  pecu- 
liar accuracy,  and  the  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
were  as  natural  to  her  as  her  own.  She  had  also  some 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic;  and 
all  this  while  comparatively  but  a  child.  She  had  a 
sedateness  of  temper,  a  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  a  solidity  of  judgment,  that  enabled  her  not  only 
to  become  a  mistress  of  languages,  but  of  sciences  also ; 
so  that  she  thought,  spoke,  and  reasoned  on  subjects  of 
the  greatest  importance,  in  a  manner  that  excited 
general  surprise.  With  these  extraordinary  endowments 
she  had  so  much  mildness,  humility,  and  modesty,  that 
she  assumed  no  pride  in  consequence  of  her  acqui- 
sitions." 

When  this  life  was  concluded,  the  children  imani- 
mously  petitioned  Mrs.  L.  that  none  of  theirs  might  be 
read  that  evening;  but  she  would  not  yield  to  their 
entreaties,  and  desired  the  reader  to  proceed  with  the 
subjoined  manuscript,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  Miss  M.  P.  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  parents, 

and  was  bom  at  W  ,  in  Middlesex ;  a  very  pleasant 

town,  with  two  churches  and  a  bridge.  When  she  was 
nine  years  old,  she  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  cousins  at 
Norwich,  which  she  enjoyed  very  much,  and  stayed  half- 
a-year  :  she  went  in  the  mail  coach.  At  twelve  years  of 
age  she  came  to  Mrs.  L.'s  school;  at  which  time  she 
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was  four  feet  nine  inches  high ;  a  light  complexion,  eyes 
and  hair  the  same.  At  school  she  has  not,  perhaps, 
made  quite  so  much  proficiency  as  could  be  wished 

Her  disposition  she  was  rather  her  natural 

temper  as  to  her  disposition  " 

Here  this  narrative  broke  oflf  abruptly;  the  writer 
having  declared,  when  she  had  proceeded  thus  far,  that 
"  she  could  not  write  hers  at  all." 

The  following  evening  they  read  the  interesting  life  of 
Frances  Maria,  of  Rochebeaucour ;  "  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  tax-gatherer  in  Switzerland,  who  was  left  an 
orphan  at  eleven  years  old,  with  a  little  infant  brother 
to  protect  and  maintain.  Having  nothing  left  her  by 
her  parents  but  a  httle  cottage  by  the  side  of  a  wood, 
and  some  old  furniture,  they  must  have  perished  for 
want,  but  for  the  industry  of  Frances  Maria.  From  the 
age  of  seven  years  she  had  been  able  to  knit  a  pair  of 
men's  stockings  in  two  days.  These  habits  of  employ- 
ment were  of  great  use  to  her  in  her  poverty ;  she  set 
herself  to  spinning,  sewing,  and  knitting  alternately; 
and  thus  provided  for  their  necessities.  .  A  giri,  at 
twelve  years  old,  living  alone  in  a  poor  cottage,  pro- 
viding entirely  for  herself,  and  taking  care  of  an  infiint 
brother  as  if  he  had  been  her  child,  was  an  affecting 
sight.  Many  mothers  in  the  neighbourhood  brought 
their  children  to  see,  saying,  '  Come  and  see  a  girl  of 
twelve  years  old,  who  conducts  herself  like  a  woman, 
and  i)a$ses  her  nights  in  providing  for  her  little  brother.' 
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One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  a  she-wolf,  followed  by 
five  of  her  young,  suddenly  entered  poor  Maria's  cot- 
tage, and  sprung  at  her  little  brother ;  Maria  could  have 
saved  her  own  life  had  she  then  fled ;  but,  staying  to 
rescue  him,  the  savage  animal  sprung  at  her  throat,  and 
she  was  instantly  strangled.  Thus  died  Frances  Maria, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen." 

The  manuscript  life  which  followed  this  was  then  read. 

"  In  a  pleasant  village,  situated  within  thirty  miles  of 

the  metropolis,  in  the  year  1804,  Caroline  W.  It 

was  in  the  year  1804,  that  Caroline  W.,  in  a  pleasant 

village  within  30  miles  of  the  metropolis.  Caroline 

W.  was  bom  in  the  year  1804,  in  a  pleasant  village 
within  30  miles  of  the  metropolis.  She  was  the  eldest 
of  five  children,  whose  names  were  Marianne,  Esther, 
Susan,  and  George :  being  the  eldest,  though  some 
people  thought  she  was  indulged  on  that  account,  yet, 
in  her  opinion,  there  were  many  respects  in  which  she 
was  the  worst  off.  Children  are  so  troublesome ;  and 
she  was  often  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  youngest. 
She  has  been  much  happier  in  this  respect  since  she 
came  to  school ;  though  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  here  : 
and  we  have  to  rise  very  early  these  cold  mornings. 
What  will  happen  to  her  when  she  leaves  school  and  is 
grown  up,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine." 

The  next  life  in  the  volume  was  that  of  Francis  De 
Beauchateau ;  a  youth  of  learning  and  genius ;  of  whom 
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it  is  recorded,  for  the  encouragement  of  others,  "that 
he  was  very  slow  in  learning ;  but  that  what  he  wanted 
in  promptitude,  he  supplied  by  labour  and  constant 
application ;  and  it  was  thus  that  he  became  learned 
almost  in  his  cradle.  In  addition  to  more  laborious 
studies,  he  displayed  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  his  com- 
positions were  such,  that  it  was  scarcely  believed  they 
could  be  the  work  of  a  child.  He  also  excelled  in 
music  :  yet  such  was  his  modesty,  that  when  in  company, 
he  would  never  put  himself  forward  to  converse  widi  his 
elders,  though  well  able  to  do  so :  but  would  rather  play 
with  children  of  his  own  age:  yet  if  called  upon  to 
converse,  or  to  exercise  his  musical  or  poetical  talents, 
every  one  was  equally  delighted  and  surprised." 

This  life  was  succeeded  by  the  following  compo- 
sition : 

**  Betsey  B  she  was  bom  (if  the  time  we  most  fix) 

In  the  year— in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  six. 
Her  father's  a  lawyer,  if  that  must  be  told ; 
And  as  for  her  mother,  she's  too  apt  to  scold  ; 
Of  daughters  and  sons  they  have  plenty  (no  matter)^ 
Though  but  three  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter. 
Of  Betsy,  the  youngest,  now  what  shall  we  add  ? 
Whose  life  must  be  published,  the  good  and  the  bad. 
She's  a  droU  little  body,  that's  fond  of  a  joke ; 
Whether  that  to  her  praise  or  her  blame  may  be  spoke. 
Sometimes  she  writes  verses — which  all  can't  attain ; 
Which  if  she  rehearses,  some  folks  call  her  vain. 
She  laughs  more  than  any,  but  sure  that  may  pasi| 
She  learns  less  than  any,  alas !  and  alas ! 
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Next  followed  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Howard  the 
Philanthropist,  whose  character  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  extract  here ;  we  therefore  pass  immediately 
to  that  which  was  placed  next  to  it 

"  Biography  is  a  very  useful  study ;  and  it  is  in  this 
view  that  the  author  of  the  following  annals  wishes  to 
introduce  to  the  public  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  lines. 
M.  A.  C.  left  the  paternal  roof  at  the  early  age  of  three 
years  old,  to  live  with  her  aunt  in  Berkshire^  After  that 
— nothing  particular  occurred  after  that,  till  she  came  to 

reside  at  Mrs.  L  ^*s  school,  where  she  has  been  two 

years  and  a  half;  and  nothing  very  particular  having 
happened  here,  she  has  nothing  to  add  of  material  con- 
sequence. JFinis" 

The  following  evening  they  read  the  life  of  Thomas 
Garratt,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Accounting 
for  his  remarkable  attainments,  the  biographer  thus 
speaks:  "^y  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  temptations  to  indolence,  by  habits  of  early 
rising,  by  a  frequent  interchange  of  employment,  and 
by  strict  adherence  to  regularity  of  plan,  so  much 
was  accomplished."  After  enumerating  a  long  list  of 
his  extraordinary  acquirements,  it  is  said,  that  the  re- 
laxations which  he  chose  for  himself,  were  general 
reading  and  rational  conversation;  these  were  his 
amusements. 

Then  came  the  following  manuscript. 
I  am  an  only  child,  and  my  mamma  was  always 
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very  fond  of  me,  only  she  would  send  me  to  school 
When  I  went  home  last  vacation^  grandmamma  made 

me  a  present  of  a  real  diamond  ring ;  but  Mrs.  L  

does  not  like  me  to  wear  it  I  hope  I  shall  go  and  see 
grandmamma  again  next  Christmas.  I  am  ten  yeais 
old.  I  am  learning  music,  and  French,  and  geography, 
and  to  net  purses  ;  the  latter  of  which  I  like  pretty  well : 
this  is  all  I  can  think  of" 

The  next  evening  was  occupied  by  some  account  of 
the  early  piety,  and  subsequent  religious  attainments  of 
Madame  Guion.  The  manuscript  which  succeeded  was 
as  follows  : — 

"  M.  N.  had  the  happiness  to  possess  very  kind  and 
pious  parents.  She  enjoyed  so  many  advantages  under 
their  care,  that  it  was  siuprising  she  did  not  profit  more 
by  them.  There  were  many  faults  in  her  temper,  which 
they  endeavoured  to  subdue ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  her 
own  efforts  added  to  their  kind  admonitions  will,  in 
some  degree,  prove  successful.  They  took  great  pains, 
especially,  to  impress  her  mind  with  religion ;  and  though 
she  has  been  often  very  thoughtless,  and  has  broken 
many  resolutions,  yet  I  hope — yet  it  is  hoped,  the  im- 
pression will  never  wear  off.    Her  kind  parents  sent 

her  to  Mrs.  L  ^'s  school  at  the  age  of  eleven ; 

wishing  her  to  attain  every  kind  of  knowledge  that 
might  be  useful  to  her.  Here  she  had  great  advantages, 
which  were  not  improved  as  they  might  have  been. 
However,  she  did  take  some  pleasure. in  her  pursuits; 
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and  sometimes  felt  a  glow  of  delight  to  think,  that  as 
others  of  whom  she  had  read,  made  great  proficiency 
with  fewer  opportunities,  that  she  also  might,  by  dili- 
gence, do  the  same.  It  was  a  great  encouragement  to 
her  to  recollect,  that  it  is  industry,  rather  than  genius, 
that  is  oftenest  crowned  with  success.  M.  N.  thought 
she  should  never  forget  the  kindness  of  her  governess ; 
and  that  she  should  always  cherish  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  her  school-fellows." 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  this  last  little  history 
was  heard  with  a  smile  of  affectionate  approbation  by 

Mrs.  L  ,    When  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 

of  the  manuscripts,  she  spoke  to  the  young  people  to 
this  effect. 

"  My  dear  girls,  I  would  gladly  have  spared  you  any 
pain  you  may  have  felt  from  this  contrast  of  your  own 
characters  and  attainments  with  those  of  others,  if  I  had 
not  hoped  some  good  might  result  from  it.  You  have 
felt  the  contrast,  some  of  you  have,  I  am  sure.  I  wished 
you  to  do  so ;  but  not  for  your  discouragement ;  far 
otherwise.  Happily  it  is  not  the  whole  of  your  lives 
that  these  little  histories  comprehend.  It  is  not,  then, 
too  late  for  any  of  you  to  become  excellent ; — to  become 
as  superior  to  what  you  now  are,  as  these  individuals 
were  to  the  generality  of  those  around  them.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  you  to  excel  in  any  useful  attainment ; 
there  is  no  proud  spirit,  or  evil  temper  but  may  yet  be 
subdued ;  no  bad  habit  but  may  be  conquered ;  no  good 
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one  but  may  be  acquired.  That  joor  talents^  or  even 
your  virtues,  should  become  celebrated,  is  indeed  neither 
probable  nor  desirable ;  but  that  you  may,  each  in  your 
separate  spheres,  attain  to  moral,  and  even  to  mental 
superiority,  is  not  only  very  desirable,  but  very  probable, 
I  might  almost  say,  certain^  if  you  so  determine ; — if  you 
exert  energy  of  mind,  and  resolve  that  it  shall  he  so; 
and  if  you  humbly,  but  diligently  persevere  in  the  right 
means.  Come,"  said  she,  returning  the  papers  to  their 
respective  writers,  "  you  may  now  destroy  these  histories, 
if  you  please ;  determining  that  they  shall  no  longer  be 
applicable  to  yourselves ;  and  resolving  henceforward  so 
to  act  that  your  characters  may  supply  records,  at  which 
you  need  not  blush  at  a  future  day.  It  may  be  nsefid  to 
you  to  bear  in  mind  this  idea ;  and  to  inquire,  from  time 
to  time,  if  you  are  pursuing  that  course,  which  would  be 
likely  to  furnish  good  materials  to  your  biog]:aphec&" 


THE  GOOSE. 


BY  THE  REV.  ISAAC  TAYLOR, 
OF  ONGAR. 

Against  all  the  satirical  authors  who  write, 

And  let  their  sarcastic  tongues  loose  ; 
I  take  the  defenceless,  to  give  them  their  li^t, 

I  will  boldly  stand  up  for  a  goose. 

I  will  not  allow  it  so  foolish  a  bird, 

So  destitute  truly  of  sense  ; 
Because  when  it  screams,  you  can*t  make  out  a  word. 

Its  genius  should  not  be  sought  thence. 

Yes,  genius  !  for  all  it  has  so  little  brain. 

What  learning  and  wit  it  distils ; 
But  would  you  this  learning  and  genius  obtain, 

Seek  it  not  from  its  head,  but  its  quills  ! 

So  take  up  its  quUI,  shape  it  well  to  a  pen, 

And  write  with  it  learning  and  wit ; 
What,  can't  you  1 — ^indeed !— can't  you  do  it  ? — ^why  then 

It  is  you  are  the  goose^  and  not  it. 
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HOW  IT  STRIKES  A  STRANGER. 


BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 


In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  when  the  supematiual 
and  the  marvellous  obtained  a  readier  credence  than 
now,  it  was  'fabled  that  a  stranger  of  extraordinaiy 
appearance  was  observed  pacing  the  streets  of  one  of 
the  magnificent  cities  of  the  east,  remarking  with  an 
eye  of  intelligent  curiosity  every  surrounding  object 
Several  individuals  gathering  around  him,  questioned 
him  concerning  his  country  and  his  business  ;  but  they 
presently  perceived  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  their 
language,  and  he  soon  discovered  himself  to  be  equally 
ignorant  of  the  most  common  usages  of  society.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of  his  air  and 
demeanour  forbade  the  idea  of  his  being  either  a  bar- 
barian or  a  lunatic.  When  at  length  he  understood  by 
their  signs  that  they  wished  to  be  informed  whence  he 
came,  he  pointed  with  great  significance  to  the  sky; 
upon  which  the  crowd,  concluding  him  to  be  one  of 
their  deities,  were  proceeding  to  pay  him  divine  honours: 
but  he  no  sooner  comprehended  their,  design  than  he 
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rejected  it  with  horror;  and  bending  his  knees  and 
raising  his  hands  towards  heaven  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  also  was  a 
worshipper  of  the  powers  above. 

After  a  time,  it  is  said,  that  the  mysterious  stranger 
accepted  the  hospitalities  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
city ;  under  whose  roof  he  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  acquirement  of  the  language,  in  which 
he  ^made  such  surprising  proficiency,  that  in  a  few  days 
he  was  able  to  hold  intelligent  intercourse  with  those 
around  him.  The  noble  host  now  resolved  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  curiosity  respecting 
the  country  and  quality  of  l^is  guest ;  and  upon  his 
expressing  this  desire,  the  stranger  assured  him  that  he 
would  answer  his  inquiries  that  evening  after  sunset 
Accordingly,  as  night  approached,  he  led  him  forth  upon 
the  balconies  of  the  palace,  which  overlooked  the 
wealthy  and  populous  city.  Innumerable  lights  from  its 
busy  streets  and  splendid  palaces  were  now  reflected  in 
the  dark  bosom  of  its  noble  river ;  where  stately  vessels, 
laden  with  rich  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  lay  anchored  in  the  port  This  was  a  city  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  harp  and  of  the  viol,  and  the 
sound  of  the  millstone  were  continually  heard ;  and 
craftsmen  of  all  kinds  of  craft  were  there ;  and  the  light 
of  a  candle  was  seen  in  every  dwelling ;  and  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride  were 
heard  there.   The  stranger  mused  awhile  upon  the  glit- 
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tering  scene,  and  listened  to  the  confused  murmur  of 
mingling  sounds.    Then  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
starry  firmament,  he  fixed  them  with  an  expressive  gaze 
on  the  beautifiil  evening  star  which  was  just  sinking 
behind  a  dark  grove  that  surrounded  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal temples  of  the  city.      Marvel  not,"  said  he  to  his 
host,    that  I  am  wont  to  gaze  with  fond  affection  on 
yonder  silvery  star.    That  was  my  home ;  yes,  I  was 
lately  an  inhabitant  of  that  tranquil  planet ;  from  whence 
a  vain  curiosity  has  tempted  me  to  wander.    Often  had 
I  beheld  with  wondering  admiration,  this  brilliant  worid 
of  yours,  ever  one  of  the  brightest  gems  ctf  our  firma- 
ment :  and  the  ardent  desire  I  had  long  felt  to  know 
something  of  its  condition,  was  at  length  unexpectedly 
gratified.    I  received  permission  and  power  from  above 
to  traverse  the  mighty  void,  and  to  direct  my  course  to 
this  distant  sphere.    To  that  permission,  however,  one 
condition  was  annexed,  to  which  my  eagerness  for  the 
enterprise  induced  me  hastily  to  consent ;  namely,  that 
I  must  thenceforth  remain  an  inhabitant  of  this  straoge 
earth,  and  undergo  all  the  vicissitudes  to  whidi  Hs 
natives  are  subject   Tell  me,  therefore,  I  pray  yoo, 
what  is  the  lot  of  man ;  and  explain  to  me  more  folly 
than  I  yet  understand,  all  that  I  hear  and  see  around  me.* 
"  Truly,  Sir,"  replied  the  astonished  noble,  "although 
I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  products  and  privileges  of  your  country,  yet 
methinks  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you  on  your  arrival 
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in  our  world ;  especially  since  it  has  been  your  good 
fortune  to  alight  on  a  part  of  it  affording  such  various 
sources  of  enjoyment  as  this  our  opulent  and  luxurious 
city.  And  be  assured  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure 
to  introduce  you  to  all  that  is  most  worthy  the  attention 
of  such  a  distinguished  foreigner." 

Our  adventurer,  accordingly,  was  presently  initiated  in 
those  arts  of  luxury  and  pleasure  which  were  there  well 
understood.  He  was  introduced,  by  his  obliging  host, 
to  their  public  games  and  festivals;  to  their  theatrical 
diversions  and  convivial  assemblies :  and  in  a  short 
rime  he  began  to  feel  some  relish  for  amusements,  the 
meaning  of  which,  at  first,  he  could  scarcely  com- 
prehend. The  next  lesson  which  it  became  desirable 
to  impart  to  him,  was  the  necessity  of  acquiring  wealth 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  pleasure, — a  fact  which 
was  no  sooner  understood  by  the  stranger,  than  he 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  his  friendly  host  to  place 
him  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might  amass  riches.  To 
this  object  he  began  to  apply  himself  with  diligence; 
and  was  becoming  in  some  measure  reconciled  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  planet,  strangely  as  they 
differed  from  those  of  his  own,  when  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  gave  an  entirely  new  direction  to  his 
energies. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  on  our  earth, 
when  walking  in  the  cool  of  the  day  with  his  friend,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
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subject.  But  truly,  Sir,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
whence  you  came  are  not  liable  to  any  similar  mis- 
fortune, I  advise  you  to  betake  yourself  back  again  with 
all  speed ;  for  be  assured  there  is  no  escape  here ;  nor 
could  I  guarantee  your  safety  for  a  single  hour." 

"Alas,"  replied  the  adventurer,  "I  must  submit  to 
the  conditions  of  my  enterprise ;  of  which,  till  now,  I 
little  understood  the  import.  But  explain  to  me,  I 
beseech  you,  something  more  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  this  wondrous  metamorphosis,  and  tell  me 
at  what  period  it  most  commonly  happens  to  man." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  whole 
frame  shook  violently  ;  his  countenance  was  pale  as 
death,  and  a  cold  dew  stood  in  large  drops  upon  his 
forehead. 

By  this  time  his  companion,  finding  the  discourse 
becoming  more  serious  than  was  agreeable,  declared  that 
he  must  refer  him  to  the  priests  for  further  information ; 
this  subject  being  very  much  out  of  his  province. 

"  How !"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "  then  I  cannot 
have  understood  you  ; — do  the  priests  only  die  ? — are 
you  not  to  die  also  V 

His  friend  evading  these  questions,  hastily  conducted 
his  importunate  companion  to  one  of  their  magnificent 
temples,  where  he  gladly  consigned  him  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  priesthood. 

The  emotion  which  the  stranger  had  betrayed  when 
he  received  the  first  idea  of  death,  was  yet  slight  in  com- 
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parison  with  that  which  he  experienced  as  soon  as  he 
gathered  from  the  discourses  of  the  priests,  some  notion 
of  immortality ;  and  of  the  alternative  of  happiness  or 
misery  in  a  future  state.  But  this  agony  of  mind  was 
exchanged  for  transport  when  he  learned,  that  by  the 
performance  of  certain  conditions  before  death,  the 
state  of  happiness  might  be  secured  ;  his  eagerness  to 
learn  the  nature  of  these  terms  excited  the  surprise  and 
even  the  contempt  of  his  sacred  teachers.  They  advised 
him  to  remain  satisfied  for  the  present  with  the  in- 
structions he  had  received,  and  to  defer  the_  remainder 
of  the  discussion  till  the  morrow. 

"  How  ! "  exclaimed  the  novice,  **  say  you  not  that 
death  may  come  at  any  hour !—  may  it  not  come  this 
hour  ?  — and  what  if  it  should  come  before  I  have  per- 
formed these  conditions !  Oh  !  withhold  not  this  ex- 
cellent knowledge  from  me  a  single  moment !" 

The  priests  suppressing  a  smile  at  his  simplicity,  then 
proceeded  to  explain  their  Theology  to  their  attentive 
auditor  :  but  who  shall  describe  the  ecstacy  of  his  happi- 
ness when  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  required 
conditions  were,  generally,  of  easy  and  pleasant  per- 
formance ;  and  that  the  occasional  ditticulties  or  incon- 
veniences which  might  attend  them,  would  entirely  cease 
with  the  short  term  of  his  earthly  existence.  "  If  then 
I  understand  you  rightly,'*  said  he  to  his  instructors, 

this  event  which  you  call  death,  and  which  seems  in 
4tself  strangely  terrible,  is  most  desirable  and  blissful 
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What  a  favour  is  this  which  is  granted  to  me,  in  being 
sent  to  inhabit  a  planet  in  which  I  can  die  !"  The 
priests  again  exchanged  smiles  with  each  other;  but 
their  ridicule  was  wholly  lost  upon  the  enraptured  stranger. 

When  the  first  transports  of  emotion  had  subsided, 
he  began  to  reflect  with  sore  uneasiness  on  the  time  he 
had  already  lost  since  his  arrival. 

**Alas,  what  have  I  been  doing!"  exclaimed  he. 
"This  gold  which  I  have  been  collecting,  tell  me, 
reverend  priests,  will  it  avail  me  anything  when  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  are  expired,  which,  you  say,  I  may 
possibly  sojourn  in  your  planet?'* 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  priests,  "  but  verily  you  will  find  it 
of  excellent  use  so  long  as  you  remain  in  it." 

"  A  very  little  of  it  shall  suffice  me,"  replied  he ;  "  for 
consider,  how  soon  this  period  will  be  past :  what  avails 
it  what  my  condition  may  be  for  so  short  a  season  :  I 
will  betake  myself  from  this  hour  to  the  gran:i  concerns 
of  which  you  have  charitably  informed  me." 

Accordingly  from  that  period,  continues  the  legend, 
the  stranger  devoted  himself  to  the  performance  of 
those  conditions,  on  which,  he  was  told,  his  future 
welfare  depended  ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  had  an  oppo- 
sition to  encounter  wholly  unexpected,  and  for  which  he 
was  even  at  a  loss  to  account.  By  thus  devoting  his 
chief  attention  to  his  chief  interests,  he  excited  the 
surprise,  the  contempt,  and  even  the  enmity  of  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  and  they  rarely  men- 
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tioned  him  but  with  a  term  of  reproach,  which  has  been 
variously  rendered  in  all  the  modem  languages. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  stranger's  surprise  at  this 
circumstance ;  as  well  as  at  that  of  his  fellow-citizens 
appearing,  generally,  so  extremely  indifferent  as  they  did 
to  their  own  interests.    That  they  should  have  so  \\\X\t 
prudence  and  forethought  as  to, provide  only  for  their 
necessities  and  pleasures  during  that  short  part  of  their 
existence  which  they  were  to  pass  in  this  planet,  he 
could  consider  only  as  the  effect  of  disordered  intellect; 
so  that  he  even  returned  their  incivilities  to  himself,  with 
affectionate  expostulation  ;  accompanied  by  lively  emo- 
tions of  compassion  and  amazement 
•  If  ever  he  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  violate  any 
of  the  conditions  of  his  future  happiness,  he  bewailed 
his  own  madness  with  agonizing  emotions ;  and  to  all 
the  invitations  he  received  from  others  to  do  anything 
inconsistent  with  his  real  interests,  he  had  but  one 
answer — "Oh,"  he  would  say,  " I  am  to  die! — I  am 
to  die 


A  STORY. 

BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

There  once  was  a  man  who  contrived  a  balloon. 

To  carry  him  whither  1 — Why,  up  to  the  moon. 

One  fine  starlight  night  he  set  sail  for  the  sky, 

And  joyfully  bade  our  poor  planet  good  by. 

He  mounted  aloft  with  incredible  speed. 

And  saw  the  green  earth  every  moment  recede. 

"  Farewell,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  thy  pride  and  conceit, 

Oppression  and  injury,  fraud  and  deceit; 

Thy  flagrant  abuses,  thy  luxury  too. 

And  all  thy  gay  pageants,  for  ever  adieu. 

Thy  festivals,  spectacles,  learning  and  lore ; 

My  share  in  thy  pleasures  I  gladly  restore  : 

Thy  kings  and  thy  nobles,  lords,  ladies,  and  squires, 

And  all  the  poor  world  in  its  dotage  admires. 

From  its  factions  and  parties  and  politics  free, 

The  statesmen  and  heroes  are  nothing  to  me : 

Bonaparte  in  his  cage,  on  Helena's  wild  shore. 

And  all  his  devices,  to  me  are  no  more. 

Farewell  to  thy  valleys,  in  verdure  arrayed ; 

Farewell  to  thy  merchandise^  traffic,  and  trade ; 
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'Twas  now  early  morning,  the  firmament  clear ; 
For  there  the  sun  rises,  the  same  as  down  here. 
He  took  out  his  pocket  book,  therefore,  and  wrote 
Whatever  he  saw  that  was  worthy  of  note. 
For  instance ; — The  soil  appeared  sandy  and  loose ; 
The  pasture  much  finer  than  we  can  produce. 
He  picked  up  a  stone,  which  he  wished  he  could  hand 
To  some  learned  geologists,  down  in  our  land. 
A  blue  little  weed  next  attracted  our  writer, 
Not  very  unlike  to  our  harebell,  but  brighter, 
And  looked,  as  he  said,  most  decidedly  lunar: 
— He  wished  he  had  come  on  this  enterprise  sooner. 
But  still  he  was  far  more  impatient  to  trace 
What  sort  of  inhabitants  lived  in  the  place  : — 
Perhaps  they  were  dragons,  or  horrible  things, 
Like  fishes  with  feathers,  or  serpents  with  wings. 
Thus  deeply  engaged  in  conjectural  thought, 
His  eye  by  an  object  was  suddenly  caught ; 
To  which,  on  advancing,  he  found,  you  must  know, 
'Twas  just  such  a  mile-stone  as  ours  are  below ; 
And  he  read,  all  amazed,  in  plain  English,  this  line — 

Twelve  miles  to  Old  Sarum,  to  Andover  nine." 
In  short,  the  whole  wonder  at  once  to  explain, 
The  man  had  alighted  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
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THE  PRIVATE  STUDY. 

BY  THE  REV.  ISAAC  TAYLOR, 
OF  ONGAR. 

It  happens  in  many  cases,  that  a  very  trifle  has  great 
influence.  Would  it  be  sound  philosophy  to  call  that 
a  trifle  any  longer  ?  The  subject  of  these  pages  may  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  of  that  unimportant  character, 
but  from  experience  I  regard  it  as  having  considerable 
influence,  and  as  being  therefore  well  worthy  of  attention. 

My  advice,  then,  to  every  young  person,  is  this — secure 
some  place,  however  small,  which  you  may  call  your 
Study.  I  have  known  a  separation  made  in  the  corner 
of  a  room,  by  a  few  sheets  of  brown  paper  hung  as 
curtains  from  top  to  bottom,  answer  the  end  quite  well. 

The  object  of  this  sacred  inclosure  is  retirement  He 
that  has  nowhere  to  be  alone,  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
think,  will  rarely  pursue  any  distinct  plan  of  reading; 
he  must  take  his  chance  in  the  bustle  of  a  family,  and 
be  at  the  mercy  of  accidents,  dunces,  and  purposed 
interruptions. 
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If  the  place  of  your  abode  permit  any  closet  to  be 
thus  appropriated,  esteem  yourself  extremely  happy. 

Surely  your  situation  must  be  singularly  unhappy,  if 
it  does  not  afford  you  in  the  comer  of  your  bed- 
room, a  place  for  a  watch-box ;  or  in  the  remoteness 
of  a  garret,  some  undisturbed  spot  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  seclusion.  A  small  space  will  do,  perhaps 
better  than  a  large  room  ;  as  it  is  more  snug  (and  snug 
is  a  comfortable  word),  and  as  it  will  be  more  easily 
fitted  up,  and  furnished. 

When  you  have  secured  this  accommodation,  need 
it  have  a  name,  does  it  signify  what  name  it  hasi 
Yes,  all  the  world  through,  names  have  great  effect ; 
call  it,  then,  your  Study.  The  very  calling  it  so  will 
tend  to  secure  it  for  the  use  you  put  it  to.  The 
soldier's  uniform  helps  him  to  fight,  trains  him  to  it ; 
the  judge's  wig  and  robes  give  him  gravity.  The  daily 
visit  to  the  Study  will,  in  like  manner,  tend  to  make 
you  studious. 

When  you  have  thus  insulated  yourself,  all  is  not  done 
which  is  worth  recommending.  Bare  walls  are  not  very 
inviting:  paper  it.  Do  this  yourself;  it  will  interest  you 
the  more,  by  all  the  labour  you  bestow  upon  it  You 
must  be  a  poor  carpenter,  if  you  cannot  put  up  in  it  a 
few  shelves ;  and  a  poor  creature  indeed,  if  you  don't 
like  them  the  better  for  being  of  your  own  contrivance, 
execution,  and  ornamenting.  Come,  bring  in  all  the 
book^  you  have :  tho^e  yop  brought  frofn  school  will 
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stand  very  still,  and  be  quite  inoffensive,  and  if  not  very 
bad  in  the  binding,  will  fill  up  at  least  Those  gained 
as  prizes,  will  of  course  have  the  best  situation,  where 
the  light  comes  full  upon  them.  Tliose  presented  to 
you  by  your  parents  or  friends,  are  handsome,  and  will 
ornament  the  shelves  to  advantage.  If  you  have  any 
which  you  have  purchased  yourself,  bring  them ;  and  if 
you  have  not,  you  will  perhaps  soop  see,  or  hear  of 
something,  which  comes  within  your  reach,  and  which 
will  fill  up  that  unsightly  gap,  and  keep  the  other  volumes 
from  falling  about  A  Study  without  books,  is  an  absur- 
dity :  but  with  them,  though  there  is  not  half  you  intend 
to  have,  yet  it  already  seems  something.  You  enter  it 
with  a  smile  of  complacency  on  your  face,  and  begin 
already  to  feel  its  attractive  influence. 

To  a  Study  unquestionably  belong  pens,  ink,  and 
paper.  How  else  can  you  put  down  anything  which 
might  occur  to  you,  or  even  make  a  memorandum,  of 
what  books  you  read,  or  of  what  money  you  lay  out 
A  neat  writing  desk  would  be  a  treasure ;  ask  your  father 
just  to  peep  in,  and  see  if  it  does  not  want  something. 
A  folio  to  keep  your  drawings  in,  if  it  were  only  to  hide 
them,  would  be  of  use.  And  if  you  have  one  or  two, 
rather  better  then  common,  and  can  procure  a  frame  or 
two  to  put  them  in,  they  may  hang  up  without  ofiending 
anybody ;  for  who  sees  them  but  yourself:  unless  indeed 
your  mother,  or  sisters,  should  be  curious ;  but  you  m 
not  afraid  they  will  censure  \ — nay  it  is  most  likely  thejr 
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will  add  something :  a  book,  a  small  glass,  or  a  neat 
curtain ;  everything  helps. 

It  will  be  strange,  if,  when  thus  furnished,  you  do  not 
now  and  then  steal  into  it,  if  it  be  only  to  see  if  all  is 
safe,  and  in  order.  I  will  allow  you,  when  there,  to  do 
nothing  but  look  at  it,  first  at  this  side,  then  at  that ; 
but  as  this  will  after  awhile  become  wearisome,  it  will  be 
easy,  and  quite  natural,  to  take  down  one  of  the  books, 
and  look  into  it :  if  that  does  not  excite  an  interest,  put 
it  up  again,  and  take  down  another.  Your  assortment 
must  be  very  badly  chosen,  if  you  do  not  find  something 
which  pleases,  which  engages  your  attention,  which  you 
put  down  with  regret,  when  duty  calls  you  away,  and  to 
which  you  return  with  glee,  that  you  may  at  least  finish 
that  chapter. 

The  habit  of  reading  it  is  almost  impossible  to  indulge 
in  the  crowd  and  buzz  of  a  family.  Having  a  place  to 
read  in,  will  go  some  way  towards  tempting  you  to  it, 
if  you  have  not  yet  felt  its  pleasures ;  and  towards 
rendering  it  easy,  if  your  taste  leads  you  that  way.  All 
the  importance,  therefore,  which  attaches  to  reading, 
pleads  in  behalf  of  a  Private  Study. 

Nay,  should  you  wish  to  talk  with  yourself  awhile, 
you  will  now  have  an  excellent  opportunity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  steadily  while  several  people  are  talking 
in  the  same  room;  but  when  alone  it  almost  comes 
naturally ;  at  least,  if  your  author  puzzles  you,  you  can 
at  yoitf  leisure  con  him  over,  till  you  perceive  his  roean^ 
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ing :  if  your  own  mind  labours,  you  can  sit  and  muse,  till 
you  examine  your  sorrow,  or  your  joy,  till  you  shape 
your  vague  idea,  and  pen  it  down  in  appropriate  words : 
so  that  you  can  look  at  it  on  all  sides,  and  judge  whether 
it  be  just,  or  fallacious.  All  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  thinking  serves  therefore  to  recommend  a 
Private  Study,  so  convenient  a  place  to  think  in. 

It  such  processes  as  these  take  place  in  it,  the  utility 
of  a  Private  Study, — the  beneficial  influence  it  may  have 
upon  your  mental  improvement, — canixpt  be  doubted 
The  want  of  opportunity  keeps  many  an  eneigeuc 
character  from  action  ;  becomes  an  unanswerable  ob- 
jection to  one  of  weaker  tone :  half  the  hindrances  to 
self-improvement  will  be  done  away  by  this  single  ex- 
pedient :  the  opportunity  must  more  or  less  invite, 
stimulate,  assist. 

Indeed,  solitude  as  such  is  friendly  to  the  mind :  just 
as  the  silence  and  repose  of  night  refresh  for  another 
day's  exertion.  Retirement  gives  repose  to  the  mental 
faculties;  or  if  it  lead  to  action,  it  is  an  activity  so 
different  in  its  nature,  as  to  be  in  reality  a  relief.  *'  I 
hate  to  be  alone,'*  is  the  outcry  not  of  a  strong,  but  of  a 
feeble  mind;  of  one  which  has  no  resources  in  itscH 
but  is  obliged,  like  a  mendicant,  to  lie  idle  till  some 
one  goes  by ;  to  continue  empty,  till  a  mite  be  cast  by 
charity  or  scorn.  Build  yourself  a  Study,  and  escape 
from  a  state  so  disgraceful.  Solitude  will  soon  relieve 
you,  and  set  your  own  faculties  into  honourable  motioi. 
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I  will  not  think  so  meanly  of  you,  as  to  suppose  you 
will  not  find  this  Study  an  assistance  to  those  pious  feel- 
ings, an  inducement  to  those  devotional  exercises,  which 
belong  to  every  rational  being  who  begins  to  think,  who 
wishes  to  succeed  in  thinking,  and  who  knows,  that 
unless  the  blessing  be  given,  success  is  not  likely :  unless 
the  blessing  be  sought,  the  enjoyment  of  it  cannot  be 
expected.  Should  tjiis  privacy  lead  you  to  converse  with 
authors,  it  will  do  you  great  service  :  should  it  asbist  you 
to  converse  with  yourself,  the  benefit  will  be  highly 
important;  but  should  it  facilitate  the  habit  of  daily 
converse  with  God,  the  advantage  is  incalculable,  both 
to  your  pursuits  in  this  life,  and  to  your  better  interests 
in  the  eternal  world. 
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AN  ENIGMA, 

BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

Ye  philosopher?,  hark  ! 
My  complexion  is  dark, 
Reflection  and  silence  my  character  mark. 

No  record  on  earth 
Discovers  my  birth  ; 
Long  reigned  I  in  solitude,  silence,  and  dearth. 

I  travel  away, 
In  sombre  array ; 
But  my  turban  and  sandals  are  silvery  grey. 

Majestic  my  mien, 
And  my  dark  form  is  seen 
All  sparkling  in  gems,  like  an  African  queen. 

One  pearl  that  I  wear 
Is  more  brilliant  and  rare 
Than  the  loveliest  gem  in  a  princess's  hair* 


An  Enigma. 

My  stature  is  tall, 
But  at  seasons  I  crawl, 
.  Or  shrink  myself  almost  to  nothing  at  all. 

Invisibly  hurled, 
I  traverse  the  world, 
And  o*er  every  land  is  my  standard  unfurled. 

I  silently  roll 

Round  the  icy-bound  pole ; 
And  long  the  wide  region  endures  my  control. 

From  earliest  time 
I  was  grave  and  sublime ; 
But  often  am  made  the  accomplice  of  crime. 

My  intellect  teems 
With  visions  and  dreams. 
And  wild  tales  of  terror,  my  favourite  themes, 

Yet  sorrow  and  pain 
Oft  welcome  my  reign, 
And  eagerly  watch  for  my  coming  again  : 

For  a  handmaid  of  mine. 
With  aspect  benign, 
Deals  out,  at  my  bidding,  a  soft  anodyne. 


Her 

'^''en  I  roust  a 


THE  WISE  MAN. 


BY  JANE  TAYIX)R. 

Frederic  and  Philip,  with  their  sisters  Julia  and  Kate, 
were  amusing  themselves  together  one  evening  while 
their  father  and  mother  were  engaged  in  conversation. 
The  children  paid  no  attention  to  what  passed,  till 
Philip  (who  was  very  lively  and  inquisitive)  happened 
to  hear  his  father  say  of  some  person  he  was  speaking 
of,  that  he  might  be  truly  called,  a  wise  man.  These 
last  words,  which  were  uttered  emphatically,  struck  his 
attention. 

"  A  wise  man  I"  said  he  to  his  brother  and  sisters : 
"  who  is  that,  I  wonder,  that  papa  can  be  talking  about  1" 
— "  Nobody  that  we  know,  you  may  be  sure,"  replied 
Kate. — "  No,  but  papa  knows  him,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  him  very  much,"  said  Philip  ;  and  he  began  to  con- 
jecture what  kind  of  a  person  this  wise  man  must  be. 
He  thought  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece ;  but  he 
did  not  imagine  there  were  any  of  that  sort  in  England. 
As  soon  as  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  he 
asked  his  papa  what  this  wise  man's  name  was,  and 
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where  he  lived.  "  He  lives,'*  replied  his  father,  "  not 
very  far  off ;  and  his  name  is  Johnson." 

"  Johnson !  O,  some  relation  to  Dr.  Johnson,  no 
doubt,"  said  Frederic — "  That  is  more  than  I  know," 
answered  his  father ;  "  but  if  you  are  so  curious  to  see 
a  wise  man,  I  will  promise  to  take  you  all  to  call  upon 
him  to-morrow  morning." 

Philip  and  the  rest  thanked  their  papa  for  this 
promise;  and  very  much  pleased  were  they  at  the 
thought  of  it 

The  next  morning  the  children  talked  much  of  their 
expected  visit ;  and  wondered  they  did  not  hear  their 
father  give  orders  for  the  chaise. 

"  How  many  miles  off  is  it,  papal"  said  Philip. 

"  Not  half  a  mile,"  said  his  father. 

Philip.  Not  half  a  mile  !  Well  now,  I  had  no  idea 
that  there  was  what  one  could  call  a  wise  man  living 
anywhere  hereabouts. 

Frederic.    No  more  had  I. 

Julia.  I  think  I  know  where  he  lives  : — don't  you 
remember  that  old-fashioned  looking  house,  just  off  the 
common,  with  tall  narrow  windows,  and  a  high  wall  all 
around  it,  where  they  say  a  very  old  gentleman  lives  all 
alone  1 — that  is  the  place,  I  daresay. 

Philip.    I  wonder  whether  he  wears  a  long  beard ! 

Kate.    No,  no ;  most  likely  nothing  but  a  huge  wig. 

Julia.  A  wig !  no  such  thing !  depend  upon  it  he 
has  his  own  white  locks,  waving  about  his  temples. 
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Philip.  We  shall  find  him  up  to  his  elbows  in  old 
dusty  books,  Til  engage. 

Frederic.  Or  perhaps  with  globes  and  glasses,  and 
all  sorts  of  apparatus. 

Philip.  He  will  not  be  very  well  pleased,  I  am 
afraid,  t6  be  interrupted  in  his  studies  by  us. 

Julia.  For  my  part,  I  shall  take  care  not  to  speak 
one  word  while  we  are  in  the  room. 

Kate.    And  so  shall  I. 

Philip.    I  hope  he  will  not  ask  us  any  questions  ! 

Frederic.  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he 
will  not  notice  one  of  us  ;  perhaps  not  so  much  as  know 
we  are  there. 

Kate,    I  am  afraid  I  shall  laugL 

Philip.  Laugh !  if  you  do  though,  we  shall  get 
turned  out,  every  one  of  us,  depend  upon  it. 

On  these  remarks  their  papa  made  no  comment ;  he 
only  smiled  occasionally;  and  at  length  bade  them 
make  ready  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  the  wise 
man.  When  they  set  off,  Julia  was  much  surprised  that 
he  passed  the  turning  leading  to  the  common,  and  kept 
straight  on  towards  the  town.  "  Now  I  have  no  idea 
who  in  the  world  it  can  be,'*  said  she.  When  they 
entered  the  town,  they  looked  at  most  of  the  principal 
houses  as  they  passed,  expecting  to  stop  every  instant. 

"  Doctor  Somebody said  Philip,  endeavouring  to  read 
the  name  on  a  brass  plate — "  this  is  it,  I  daresay."  But 
no;  his  father  passed  on,  and  soon  turned  down  a 
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narrow  street,  where  the  dwellings  were  of  a  humbler 
description  ;  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  mean-look- 
ing house.  A  plain,  middle-aged  man  opened  it,  and 
courteously  invited  them  to  enter.  "Papa  has  to  call 
here  first,  for  something,"  whispered  the  children  to  each 
other.  He  ushered  them  into  a  small  parlour,  where  his 
wife  was  sitting  at  needlework ;  while  three  girls,  her 
daughters,  were  seated  on  a  form  before  her,  reading 
their  lessons.  The  room  was  in  perfect  order ;  and  the 
mother  and  her  children  were  neatly  dressed.  ,  The  only 
decorations  of  the  apartment  were  two  or  three  maps ; 
and  a  few  portraits  of  some  of  the  old  divines,  and  other 
worthies,  on  the  wall. 

The  young  folks  listened  to  the  conversation  which 
dieir  father  entered  into  with  these  persons;  and  they 
(juickly  perceived  (for  these  children  were  well  taught, 
and  could  discriminate)  that  they  conversed  sensibly; 
and  that  their  father,  although  much  their  superior  in 
education,  regarded  them  with  respect.  After  a  few 
minutes  thus  spent,  •their  papa  told  the  master  of  the 
house  that  he  would  not  detain  him  any  longer  from  his 
employment ;  but  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing his  children  with  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
allow  them  to  look  on  for  a  little  time,  while  he  was  at 
work  :  it  would  be,  he  said,  both  amusing  and  instructive 
to  them,  as  they  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  operation  before.  To  this  request  he  most  oblig- 
ingly acceded  ;  and,  with  a  look  of  great  good  nature  at 
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the  young  folks,  immediately  conducted  them  to  the 
uppermost  room  in  the  house,  in  which  he  carried  on 
his  business.  It  was  a  light,  airy  apartment ;  and  there 
was  a  pleasant  view  of  the  adjacent  country  from  its 
long  low  window.  The  children  were  much  interested 
in  watching  the  process,  and  in  listening  to  the  intelli- 
gent explanation  he  gave  them  of  his  trade ;  for  he  was 
a  very  ingenious  mechanic  ;  and  he  told  them  many 
things  which  they  had  never  heard  before. 

When  their  curiosity  was  a  little  satisfied,  they  began 
to  look  around  the  room,  where  their  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  few  shelves,  containing  his  small  librar)-. 
Upon  examining  the  titles  of  the  books,  they  found  that 
several  of  them  treated  of  subjects  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  his  own  line  of  business.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  such  as  the 
children  were  surprised  to  see  in  the  i)ossession  of  so 
plain  a  man.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  collection 
were  well-chosen  books  of  divinity ;  with  a  Bible  which 
had  the  appearance  of  being  well  read.  They  now 
again  listened  to  the  stranger's  discourse  with  their 
father ;  and  were  struck  with  the  mild  and  pleasing  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  when  he  was  telling  him 
how  happily  his  hours  passed  in  that  solitary  chamber. 

"  I  often  think.  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  I  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  that  my  calling  is  of  a  nature  that 
allows  me  so  much  retirement  and  opportunity  for  think- 
ing ;  so  that  while  I  am  labouring  for  the  meat  that 
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perishes,  I  am  also  able  to  seek  after  that  which  will 
endure  to  everlasting  life.    Indeed,  Sir,"  continued  he, 
"  I  am  a  happy  man.    The  cheerful  hope  of  another  life 
is  surely  enough  to  make  a  man  unspeakably  happy. 
In  addition  to  this,  God  is  pleased  to  give  me  many 
comforts  to  render  this  life  pleasant  to  me.    I  have  a 
wife  like-minded  with  myself ;  and  when  my  working 
hours  are  over,  I  want  no  other  recreation  than  that 
of  going  down  to  her  and  our  dear  children,  whom  it  is 
our  delight  to  train  up,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  wisdom 
and  virtue.    I  have  great  pleasure  in  reading  to  her  and 
to  them,  such  books  as  we  possess;  and  thus  we  in- 
crease our  little  stock  of  knowledge,  as  opportunity- 
allows.    But,  Sir,  though  I  mention  these  things,  my 
happiness,  I  trust,  does  not  depend  upon  them ;  but  is 
fixed  upon  that  good  hope  which  sweetens  every  com- 
fort, and  softens  every  trial" 

The  father  and  his  children  were  pleased  with  their 
visit ;  which,  for  some  time  after  they  took  leave,  formed 
the  subject  of  their  conversation  ;  until  Philip,  suddenly 
perceiving  that  they  were  on  their  return  home,  ex- 
claimed, "  But  are  not  we  going  to  see  the  wise  man  I" 
— "  My  dear,"  said  his  father,  "  we  have  but  just  left 
him." — "What,  was  that  the  wise  mani"  said  all  the 
children  at  once. 

Father.    That  was  the  person  of  whom  you  heard 
me  say  last  night  that  he  was  a  truly  wise  man. 

Philip.    But,  papa — I  thought — 
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Father.    Well,  what  did  you  think  1 

Philip.  Why,  although  he  appears  very  good,  and 
happy,  and  industrious,  and  all  that,  yet  he  certainly  is 
not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  we  expected  to  see  !" 

Frederic.    No,  not  at  all. 

Father.  I  cannot  help  that :  and  I  still  think  that 
what  I  said  of  him  was  perfectly  correct  What  kind 
of  a  person  did  you  expect  to  see  ] 

Philip.  Why,  papa,  we  thought  he  would  at  least  be 
a  scholar,  you  know,  with  his  head  stuffed  full  of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  or  a  philosopher,  or  an  author,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort 

Father.  You  mean  that  you  expected  to  see  a 
learned  man,  or  a  clever  man,  but  that  was  your  own 
fault:  I  promised  you  no  such  thing.  Are  you  not 
aware,  children,  that  a  man  may  be  learned,  or  clever, 
or  both,  without  being  wise ;  and  that  a  man  may  be 
wise  who  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ? 

Frederic.    Yes,  wise  in  some  things. 

Father.  Wise  in  everything  with  which  he  has  to 
do. — Can  you  recollect,  Frederic,  that  definition  of 
wisdom  we  met  with  the  other  day  ] 

Frederic  Something  of  this  sort,  was  it  not? — 
that  "  wisdom  consists  in  employing  the  best  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  most  important  ends'' 

Father.  Very  well  Then  I  think  we  have  un- 
questionably seen  a  wise  man  this  morning.  You  heard 
from  himself  the  grand  object  of  this  good  man*s  pur- 
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suit ;  and  this  must  by  every  one  be  allowed  to  be  the 
most  important  of  all  objects.  He  aims  at  nothing  less 
than  eternal  life  ;  and  to  this  end,  he  appears  to  employ 
the  best  means  :  such  as  God  himself  prescribes.  And 
this  wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  teaches  him  to  con- 
duct himself  wisely  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  is 
wise  as  a  tradesman; — being  honest  and  industrious; 
and  exerting  his  ingenuity  in  his  calling,  as  a  talent 
which  God  has  given  him ;  so  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  mechanics  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  is 
wise  as  a  neighbour — living  in  peace  and  charity  with  all 
around  him.  He  is  wise  as  the  master  of  a  family — 
being  contented  with  such  things  as  he  has;  never 
attempting  to  vie  with  his  superiors,  or  aiming  to  be 
thought  what  he  is  not.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a 
wise  man,  by  choosing  for  a  partner  a  wise  wom^n ;  that 
is,  a  pious  and  prudent  woman ;  and  he  conducts  him- 
self wisely  as  a  husband  and  a  father — guiding  his  house 
with  discretion,  and  training  his  children  to  tread  in  his 
own  steps.  He  eminently  displays  also  one  of  the 
invariable  characteristics  of  true  wisdom,  by  his  modest 
and  unassuming  deportment.  But  above  all,  and  as  the 
cause  of  all,  this  man  is  wisCy  in  making  it  his  chief 
concern  to  be  a  Christian ;  not  merely  by  profession, 
but  in  earnest.  His  religion,  you  see,  is  of  the  true  sort. 
It  not  only  gives  him  a  hope  of  being  happy  hereafter, 
but  it  makes  him  happy  now.  It  shines  in  his  face,  and 
reigns  in  his  dwelling.    In  that  solitary  room  where 
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many  would  think  it  a  punishment  to  pass  an  hour,  he 
enjoys,  daily,  the  high  honour  and  happiness  of  holding 
communion  with  his  Maker;  while  the  noisy  world 
below  are  disquieting  themselves  in  vain,  with  every 
passing  vanity.  Anxl  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation 
he  has  this  testimony, — that  he  pleases  God. 

Now,  children,  have  I  not  performed  my  promise]— 
— tell  me,  if  you  have  not  seen,  according  to  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  A  Wise  Man  1 
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THE  CLEVER  FOOL. 

BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

Not  very  long  after  the  father  and  his  children  had  paid 
their  visit  to  the  wise  man,  the  effects  of  a  gentleman 
lately  deceased  in  that  neighbourhood  were  advertised 
for  sale  by  auction.  As  it  was  well  known  that  his 
house  contained  many  curiosities,  persons  from  miles 
round  flocked  to  attend  the  sale ;  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  this  gentleman  and  his  children;  for  he  was  so 
good  a  father,  that  he  suffered  no  opportunity  to  escape 
that  might  afford  instruction  or  rational  amusement  to 
his  family. 

"  Children,"  said  he  to  them,  as  they  were  driving  to 
the  place — "  you  remember  that  some  time  ago  I  took 
you  to  see  a  wise  man;  you  were  surprised  by  that 
visit ;  perhaps  you  will  be  still  more  so  when  I  tell 
you,  that  we  are  going  this  morning  to  the  late  residence 
of  a  man,  who,  according  to  all  that  appeared  of  his 
character,  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  called 
a  clever fooi'^ 

Philip.  A  clever  fool  ? 
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Julia.  It  seems  a  contradiction. 

Frederic.  Papa  will  explain  it,  T  dare  say. 

Kate.  A  clever  fool ! — how  droll ! 

Father.  As  this  poor  gentleman  was  a  stranger  to 
you,  and  as  our  opinions  can  now  do  him  neither  good 
nor  harm,  I  do  not  scruple,  with  a  view  of  its  being 
useful  to  ourselves,  to  relate  to  you  what  appeared  un- 
favourable in  his  character.  But  let  us,  at  the  same 
time,  indulge  a  charitable  hope,  that  we  may,  after  all, 
be  mistaken  in  our  judgment.  Indeed,  I  could  wish,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  keep  him,  as  an  individual,  out  of 
sight  I  only  mean  to  explain  to  you,  that  a  person 
living  and  acting,  as  it  is  commonly  reported  he  did,  can 
claim  no  higher  appellation  than  that  of  a  clever  fool 

Children.  Well,  papa,  now  tell  us  how  it  was. 

Father.  Nay,  stay  till  we  arrive  at  his  house,  and 
have  looked  about  us,  and  then  you  shall  judge  for 
yourselves. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  destined  spot,  they  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  residence.  The  house  and 
grounds  were  rather  compact  and  elegant,  than  ex- 
tensive or  magnificent :  but  there  was  a  symmetr)-  and 
beauty  of  design  which  at  once  pleased  the  eye,  and 
conveyed  an  idea  of  the  good  taste  of  the  possessor. 
And  as  the  general  view  was  striking,  the  detail,  when 
examined,  excited  still  greater  admiration.  Our  party, 
at  first,  amused  themselves  with  walking  through  the 
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park  and  gardens,  which  exhibited,  at  every  turn,  some 
ingenious  contrivance  for  pleasure  or  utility.    The  gar- 
dens displayed  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
in  the  greatest  perfection.    The  greenhouses  were,  of 
themselves,  thought  worth  going  many  miles  to  see, 
they  contained  so  rare  a  collection  of  exotics,  and  other 
curious  plants,  disposed  in  the  most  exact  order ;  while 
fruits  in  and  out  of  season  yidded  their  tempting  fra- 
grance in  rich  profusion.    Stately  swans  adorned  the 
river  that  wound  dirough  the  park ;  while  shady  alcoves, 
rosy  bowers,  classic  temples,  baths,  and  fountains,  at  every 
turn  surprised  the  admiring  visitor.    The  recesses  of  a 
shady  grove  conducted  to  a  cool  apd  beautiful  grotto, 
which  was  enriched  with  some  of  the  most  rare  and 
curious  specimens  in  mineralogy.    Lastly,  they  visited 
a  small  botanical  garden,  which  afforded  them  much 
instruction  as  well  as  amusement ;  for  the  late  possessor 
m-as  a  man  of  science,  and  took  particular  pains  with 
this  well-arranged  collection. 

The  children  were  delighted;  and  not  less  surprised 
when  they  were  assmred  that  of  these  various  embellish- 
ments and  contrivances  he  was  himself  the  designer 
and  inventor :  and  that  it  was  his  own  tasie  and  inge- 
nuity that  was  displayed  in  every  pait. 

Upon  entering  the  mansion,  the  effect  was  not  less 
striking.  The  apartments  were  disposed  and  furnished 
with  great  taste  and  elegance ;  and  continually  exhibited 
some  novel  invention  for  promoting  ease  or  pleasure,  or 
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for  avoiding  inconvenience.  But,  what  was  the  most 
interesting,  were  the  valuable  collections  in  the  various 
departments  of  art  and  science  with  which  this  house 
was  embellished.  A  capital  collection  of  old  pictures, 
by  the  best  masters,  occupied  the  long  gallery.  The 
library  was  extensive,  and  contained  a  well-arranged 
assemblage  of  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors 
of  every  age,  and  in  every  language. 

They  were  next  shown  a  cabinet,  containing  a  valuable 
assortment  of  ancient  coins  and  medals ;  after  which 
they  visited  the  laboratory ;  for  it  appeared  that  the 
deceased  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
and  had  himself  made  some  ingenious  discoveries  in 
that  interesting  science.  Another  room  was  devoted  to 
mechanics ;  and  exhibited  models  of  many  of  the  most 
useful  and  ingenious  machines  of  modem  invention, 
some  of  them  displaying  improvements  of  his  own. 
Last  of  all,  ascending  to  the  highest  story,  they  reached 
the  observatory,  which  was  furnished  with  its  appropriate 
apparatus,  and  contained  the  largest  telescope  these 
children  had  ever  seen.  The  gentleman,  it  was  said, 
frequently  passed  whole  nights  in  this  place ;  astronomy 
was  his  favourite  study : — for  all  these  things  were  not 
collected  by  him  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich)  as  mere  appendages  to  wealth.  The  curi- 
osities of  science,  art,  and  literature,  are  commonly 
enough  to  be  seen  in  the  possession  of  persons  of 
trifling  and  vulgar  minds>  wholly  incapable  of  deriving 
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any  other  gratification  from  them  than  as  articles  of 
show,  and  who  value  them  merely  as  they  do  the  other 
expensive  ornaments  of  their  dwellings.  But,  in  this 
instance,  they  were  possessed  by  a  man  of  taste  and 
science;  who  derived  genuine  pleasure  from  the  pur- 
suits in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  who  was  therefore, 
so  far,  happy,  useful,  and  respectable.  WTien  the  party 
descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  they  found  it 
filled  with  company,  and  the  great  hall  exhibited  a  scene 
of  noise,  bustle,  and  confusion.  The  auctioneer  was,  at 
that  moment,  expatiating  on  the  value  of  an  article 
before  him,  which  some  were  cautiously  examining; 
others  were  marking  their  catalogues ;  each  was  intent 
on  his  own  interests,  and  nothing  was  less  thought  of 
than  he  to  whom  all  had  so  lately  belonged. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  noisy  place,  papa,"  said  Julia— 
"  it  makes  me  melancholy." — They  soon  made  their  way 
through  the  crowd ;  and  leaving  the  mansion,  their 
father  led  them  through  a  fine  plantation  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  park,  where  they  soon  discovered  a  littie 
ivy-clad  steeple,  embowered  in  dark  chestnut  trees, 
surrounded  by  a  few  lowly  graves,  and  adorned  with 
one  or  two  stately  monuments.  **Here,"  said  the 
father,  pointing  to  one  of  these — "lie  the  remains  of 
this  accomplished  person." 

"  Now  then,  papa,"  said  Philip — "  pray  tell  us,  though 
I  partly  guess,  why  you  called  such  a  clever  man — ^a 
fool,"    "Because,"  replied  his  father — ^*of  his  whole 
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existence,  which  he  knew  would  be  endless,  he  ap- 
parently provided  for  no  more  than  the  exceedingly 
small  proportion  of  sixty-eight  years. 

"It  is  true  that  to  make  these  sixty-eight  years  pass 
pleasantly,  he  spared  no  pains ;  and  we  will  allow,  that 
he  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  enjoy,  during  that  time,  more 
rational  pleasure  than  most  men  who  live  only  for  this 
world.  But,  granting  this,  is  it  not  still  the  lowest 
degree  of  folly  for  a  man  to  devote  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  securing  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
so  short  a  period,  and  to  make  no  provision  for  an 
eternal  existence  ?  There  he  lies !  all  that  he  ever  ap- 
peared to  care  for  he  has.  lost  for  ever.  These  curious 
collections  which  he  made  with  so  much  pains  and  cost 
— ^all  those  fruits  of  his  patient  and  laborious  studies, 
which  we  have  been  admiring,  will,  in  a  few  hours,  be 
disposed  of  and  dispersed  :  the  cheerful  mansion  will  be 
empty  and  deserted  :  other  inhabitants  will  occupy  it : 
in  a  few  years  his  name  will  be  no  more  remembered ! 
so  that  the  only  thing  that  was  of  any  real  consequence 
to  him,  is  that  which,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  he  totally 
neglected. 

"  But  the  extremity  of  his  folly  was  this  : — that  this 
change  which  he  has  undergone,  this  loss  of  all  that  he 
valued,  was  what  he  was  well  aware,  must,  somewhere 
about  this  time,  befal  him.  He  knew,  as  well  as  all 
other  men,  that  he  must  die.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
great  Creator,  whose  works  he  spent  his  life  in  investi- 
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possible  you  should  fully  comprehend  it)  the  tremendous 
folly  of  neglecting  a  book  which  God  has  sent  us  to 
read  1  It  is  only  because  it  is  so  very  common  for  men 
to  disregard  their  Bibles,  that  we  are  not  more  struck 
with  the  strange  absurdity  of  it.  This  gentleman  was 
particularly  admired  for  the  universality  of  his  talents ; 
and  it  was  always  spoken  to  his  praise,  that,  while  so 
much  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  he  attended  equally 
to  the  elegances  and  refinements  of  life ;  he  was  as 
cheerful  a  companion,  and  as  finished  a  gentleman,  as 
he  was  a  sound  philosopher.  But,  alas !  how  very  far, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  he  was  from  being  universally  saga- 
cious !  —  how  very  partial  and  limited  even  was  his 
cleverness  1  He  not  only  knew  that  in  a  few  years  he 
must  die,  but,  in  some  ways,  he  deliberately  prepared 
for  the  event.  He  made  his  will :  he  gave  particular 
directions  as  to  what  should  take  place  after  his  decease : 
he  even  caused  this  vault  to  be  built,  left  directions  for 
his  funeral,  and  wrote  an  inscription  for  his  monument. 
So  that,  you  see,  he  left  nothing  undone  but  that  one 
thing,  which,  alone,  was  of  real  consequence  to  him. 
This  poor  clever  fool  had  no  forethought,  —  made  no 
provision  for  his  soul ! 

"  I  have  been  told,  that  the  last  thing  that  occupied 
his  attention  was  an  improved  method  of  raising  pine- 
apples. By  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  ingenuity,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  them  some  weeks  earlier,  and  of  a 
finer  sort,  than  any  that  were  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  Yes,  children  —  here  was  a  man  of  nearly 
seventy,  really  interested  about  pine-apples^  while  the 
great  business  of  his  eternal  welfare  was  still  unattended 
to  !  A  party  of  friends  was  invited  to  dine  with  him,  in 
order  to  partake  of  this  rich  dessert ;  but,  on  the  eve  of 
this  intended  entertainment,  it  was  said  to  him — *  This 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.'  He  was  found 
the  next  morning  dead  in  his  bed  ;  and  now,  whose  are 
those  things  that  he  possessed  1 " 
Julia.  Oh,  papa ! 

Father.  Now,  children,  let  us  leave  this  melancholy 
spot :  remembering  that  whether  or  not  our  fears  as  to 
this  person  are  well  founded,  we  are  but  too  well  assured 
that  the  world  abounds  with  men  and  women,  who,  if 
not  as  clever,  are  quite  as  foolish  as  we  have  supposed 
him  to  have  been.  Let  it  be  our  chief  concern  that  we 
may  not  be  of  the  number.  But  never,  never,  till  that 
day  when  this  sepulchre  shall  be  torn  open  by  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  will  any  human  mind  be  fully  able  to 
comprehend  the  dreadful  difference  between  a  plain  wise 
man,  and  a  clever  fool. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  TEA-KETTLE. 

BY  MRS.  GILBERT  (aNN  TAYLOR). 

Since  first  began  my  ominous  song 
Slowly  have  passed  the  ages  long ; 
There  I  hung,  or  there  I  stood, 
Giving  what  sigh  my  nature  could  ; 
Content,  till  man  the  trick  should  catch, 
To  purr  to  the  lift  of  the  cottage  latch. 
Ready  and  bright,  with  warmth  elated. 
Many  a  husband's  step  Fve  waited. 
Gladding  the  heart  of  a  faithful  wife 
With  the  cheerful  din  of  my  humble  life. 
Or  soothing  with  quiet  monotonous  stir, 
Sad  thoughts,  when  he  had  forsaken  her  I 

Oft  woman  my  homely  virtues  told. 
But  oh  !  there  was  wealth,  like  Indian  gold, 
Hid  in  my  dark  uncomely  breast, 
Richer  than  gems  of  the  miser's  chest  1 
Fraught  with  the  weal  of  kingdoms  vast, 
I  sighed  as  the  simpleton  Man  went  past ; 
c  c  a 
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Vainly  I  gave  significant  proof, 
By  thrusting  high  my  prisoning  roof ; 
My  lips  uncouth,  their  witness  bore. 
But,  inarticulate,  could  no  more ! 

Slow  was  the  world  my  worth  to  glean. 
My  visible  secret  long  unseen ! 
Surly,  apart,  the  nations  dwelt, 
Nor  yet  the  magical  impulse  felt ; 
Nor  deemed  that  charity,  science,  art. 
All  that  doth  honour  or  wealth  impart. 
Spellbound,  till  Mind  should  set  them  free, 
Slumbered,  and  sung  in  their  sleep, — in  me  ! 
At  length  the  day  in  its  glory  rose. 
And  off  on  its  spell, — the  Engin:  goes ! 

On  whom  first  fell  the  amazing  dreamt 
Wati  woke  to  fetter  the  giant  Steam, 
His  fury  to  crush  ta  mortal  rule, 
And  wield  leviathan,  as  his  tool ! 
The  monster,  breathing  disaster  wild. 
Is  tamed  and  checked  by  a  tutored  child ; 
Ponderous  and  blind,  of  rudest  force, 
A  pin  or  a  whisper  guide  its  course ; 
Around  its  sinews  of  iron,  play 
The  viewless  bonds  of  a  mental  sway. 
And  triumphs  the  soul  in  the  mighty  dower, 
To  knowledge,  the  plighted  boon—is  Power/ 
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Hark  !  'tis  the  din  of  a  thousand  wheels 
At  play  with  the  fences  of  England's  fields ; 
From  its  bed  upraised,  'tis  the  flood  that  pours 
To  fill  little  cisterns  at  cottage  doors ; 
'Tis  the  many  fingered,  intricate,  bright  machine, 
With  its  flowery  film  of  lace,  I  ween  I 
And  see  where  it  rushes,  with  silvery  wreath, 
The  span  of  yon  arched  cove  beneath ; 
Stupendous,  vital,  fiery,  bright, 
Trailing  its  length  in  a  country's  sight  I 
Riven  are  the  rocks  !  the  hills  give  way, 
The  dim  valley  rises  to  unfelt  day ; 
And  man,  fitly  crowned,  with  brow  sublime, 
Conqueror  of  distance  reigns,  and  time. 

Lone  was  the  shore  where  the  hero  mused, 
His  soul  through  the  unknown  leagues  transfused ; 
His  perilous  bark  on  the  ocean  strayed. 
And  moon  after  moon,  since  its  anchor  weighed, 
On  the  solitude  strange  and  drear,  did  shine 
The  untracked  ways  of  that  restless  brine ; 
Till  at  length,  his  shattered  sail  was  furled,  - 
Mid  the  golden  sands  of  a  western  world  ! 
Still  centuries  passed  with  their  measured  tread, 
While  winged  by  the  winds  the  nations  sped ; 
And  still  did  the  moon,  as  she  watched  that  deep. 
Her  triple  task  o'er  the  voyagers  keep ; 
And  sore  farewells,  as  they  hove  from  land. 
Spake  of  absence  long  on  a  distant  strand  1 
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She  starts, — wild  winds  at  her  bosom  rage, 
She  laughs  in  her  speed  at  the  war  they  wage ; 
In  queenly  pomp  on  the  surf  she  treads, 
Scarce  waking  the  sea-things  from  their  beds ; 
Fleet  as  the  lightning  tracks  the  cloud. 
She  glances  on,  in  her  glory  proud  ; 
A  few  bright  suns,  and  at  rest  she  lies, 
Glittering  to  transatlantic  skies  ! 

Simpleton  man  !  ye  tribes  of  yore, 
Open  awhile  Death's  dusty  door ; 
Rise  for  a  glimpse  of  victories  won. 
Busily  see  the  peoples  run ; 
The  midnight  watch  they  now  forego, 
Praying  dim  stars  their  fates  to  show, 
And  yield  such  powers,  as  bring  to  birth 
Secrets  of  fortune  hid  in  earth  : 
Mountain  and  precipice  melt  away. 
The  mind's  high  sorcery  who  shall  stay. 
Who,  to  her  necromantic  cry 
"  Hither  come  up,  but  pass  not  by  ? "  • 
No  I  she  has  felt  her  strength,  her  force. 
And  springs  abroad  to  a  limitless  course ! 
Simpleton  man  !  why  who  would  have  thought 
To  this, — the  song  of  a  Tea-kettle  brought ! 


A  PERSON  OF  CONSEQUENCE. 


BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

Having  announced  in  the  title  what  sort  of  company 
may  be  expected,  our  readers,  we  hope,  will  prepare 
themselves  with  their  best  bows  and  most  courteous 
behaviour.  Perhaps  they  may  imagine  they  already 
hear  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the  trampling  of  horses,  and 
then  the  thundering  rap  that  bespeaks  high  company. 
Whether  they  will  be  disappointed  or  otherwise,  will 
depend  on  their  respective  tastes  and  habits,  when  we 
beg  leave  to  introduce  little  Betsey  Bondy  daughter  of 
John  Bond,  the  journeyman  carpenter.  The  truth  is, 
that  until  her  present  introduction  to  our  readers,  she, 
like  Cowper*s  lace-maker, 

"Had  ne'er  been  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home 

SO  that  it  behoves  us  to  give  our  reasons  for  denominat- 
ing this  poor  child,  who  is  but  just  turned  of  twelve 
years  old,  a  person  of  consequence. 

Now  if  our  readers  could  but  take  a  walk  into  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  enter  the  cottage  where  Betsey 
lives  ;  if  they  could  only  know  how  much  she  had  been 
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missed,  and  how  often  she  had  been  wanted,  only  during 
her  present  absence  from  home,  the  thing  would  ex- 
plain itself. 

Those  persons  are  of  most  conseqtunce  in  the  world, 
who  would  be  most  missed  if  they  were  out  of  it  By 
missed^  it  is  not  merely  meant  that  the  places  and  per- 
sons that  now  know  them  would  then  know  them  no 
more ;  for  this  meaning  would  apply  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant or  the  most  troublesome  people  that  breathe ; 
but  by  missed  we  understand  that  their  place  in  society, 
whether  it  be  high  or  low,  large  or  small,  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  well  filled  up.  Now,  according  to  this  explana- 
tion, how  many  persons  of  consequence  there  are,  who 
are,  really,  of  no  consequence  at  all ! 

Betsey's  parents  are  but  poor  people ;  they  have  a 
large  family,  and  her  mother  has  an  ill  state  of  health. 
In  order  to  make  a  little  addition  to  her  husband's  earn- 
ings, she  exhibits  in  her  cottage  window  a  few  articles 
for  sale  : — such  as  a  scanty  assortment  of  tea,  tobacco, 
and  snuff ;  papers  of  pins,  shoestrings,  and  gingerbread ; 
twopenny  loaves,  brass  thimbles,  and  suckers ;  earthen- 
ware, button-moulds,  and  red-herrings.  Now  with  this 
concern,  bad  health,  and  always  a  baby  in  arms,  what 
she  should  do,'*  as  she  says,  "if  it  was  not  for  her 
Betsey,  she  can't  tell,  nor  nobody  else.  There  are  five 
little  boys,  of  no  use  in  the  world,  that  have  to  be  looked 
to ;  and  there's  the  baby !  and  there's  the  shop  I  so  that, 
if  it  wasn't  for  Betsey  !"  why  Betsey  is  up  betimes 
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in  the  morning, long  before  her  mother  is  stirring;  lights 
the  fire,  sweeps  the  house ;  washes  and  dresses  her 
little  brothers,  gives  them  their  breakfasts,  and  gets  them 
ready  to  go  off  to  school ;  and  all  this  by  the  time  her 
mother  comes  down  stairs  :  and  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
her  to  see  all  this  done  for  her,  so  poorly  as  she  is  of  a 
morning !  Then  nobody  knows  but  they  that  see  it 
what  a  good  hand  Betsey  is  for  minding  the  shop. 
Though  she  is  always  busy  at  her  needle,  or  washing,  or 
ironing,  or  something  of  the  kind,  yet  the  moment  the 
bell  rings,  there  she  is  behind  the  counter,  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  a  civil  word  for  everybody :  yes,  and  just  as 
civil  to  a  child  that  only  comes  for  a  farthing  sucker  as 
to  a  customer  who  wants  two  ounces  of  green  tea.  Who 
is  it  that  mends  John  Bond's  shirts  so  neatly ;  and  that 
runs  his  stockings  at  the  heel,  so  that  they  last  as  long 
again  ?  Oh,  why  it  is  his  daughter  Betsey.  And  who  is 
it  that  Waits  on  her  mother  when  she  is  ill,  like  an  old 
nurse ;  or  rather  unlike  an  old  nurse  1 — this,  too,  is 
Betsey.  So  that  we  may  fairly  appeal  to  our  readers, 
whether,  according  to  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
little  Betsey  Bond  is  not  a  person  of  consequence. 

To  render  this  more  apparent,  let  us  for  a  moment 
bring  forward  another  visitor.  But  do  let  us  allow  poor 
Betsey  to  make  her  escape  first ;  for  she  would  colour 
down  to  her  fingers*  ends  to  be  detained  before  such 
grand  company.  Go  then,  Betsey ;  run  home  to  your 
mother  as  fast  as  you  can ;  for  she  wants  you  sadly,  and 
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is  wondering  "  wliat  in  the  world  she  shall  do  if  you 
don't  come  home  presently." 

And  now,  although  the  young  lady  we  are  about  to 
introduce  is  well  dressed,  well  behaved,  and  veiy  respect- 
able in  her  connexions ;  we  must  (adhering  to  the  defi- 
nition that  has  been  given  of  the  term)  announce  her 
as  a  person  of  no  consequence.  It  will  be  proper  how- 
ever to  remark,  that  nothing  could  have  surprised  this 
young  person  much  more  than  to  have  heard  herself  so 
described :  because  it  was  the  earliest,  and  is  still  the 
uppermost  idea  in  her  mind,  that  she  is  somebody  of 
conseguence.  So  that  her  astonishment  at  such  a  desig- 
nation could  only  be  exceeded  by  that  of  little  Betsey 
Bond  if  she  had  overheard  our  introduction  of  her. 
It  was  a  fundamental  fault  in  the  education  of  this  little 
lady  that  the  first  feehngs  of  self-importance,  instead  of 
being  checked,  were  cherished  by  the  ill-directed  fond- 
ness of  her  parents.  Therefore  we  ought  to  pity  her 
mistake.  And  now,  they  themselves  suffer  most  severely 
from  the  effects  of  it  There  is  nothing  that  we  can 
discover  in  the  person,  manners,  or  education  of  this 
girl  to  distinguish  her,  particularly,  from  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  her  age  and  class  in  society.  In 
all  these  respects  she  may  pass  very  well ;  but  how  is  it 
that  with  nothing  more  to  boast  than  is  common  to 
others,  she  feels  of  so  much  consequence  f 

But  we  have  yet  to  substantiate  our  chaige  :  although 
indeed,  in  the  view  of  the  more  discerning  Feader,  this 
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is  already  done.  To  say  that  a  person  is  consequential 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  saying  they  are  not  of  much 
consequence.  But,  more  particularly,  we  have  called 
this  young  lady  of  no  consequence^  because  all  she  ever 
appears  to  aim  at  is  to  serve  and  to  please  herself.  She 
has  been  tolerably  attentive  to  the  various  branches  of 
her  education ;  she  has  some  activity  and  cleverness  in 
common  things :  she  has  a  good  taste  in  dress,  and  in 
other  similar  affairs :  you  may  see  her  for  hours  at  her 
instrument  or  at  her  drawing-book,  or  at  her  needle,  and 
might  think  her  very  industrious  ;  but  alas,  alas  !  all 
this  is  to  please  herself.  Her  station  in  life  does  not 
indeed  require  that  she  should  do  such  things  exactly 
as  Betsey  Bond  does ;  yet  there  are  many  little  services 
she  might  render  to  her  father  and  mother,  to  her 
brothers,  and  friends,  and  neighbours,  which  would  not 
only  endear  her  to  them,  but  would  render  her  a  person 
of  consequence  amongst  them  :  for  activity  and  good 
nature  are  of  great  consequence  in  every  house  ;  but 
she  never  thinks  of  anything  of  that  kind.  Her 
thoughts,  her  time,  her  cleverness,  her  industry,  all,  all, 
are  made  to  serve  one  person  only,  and  that  person  is 
herself  If  you  see  her  ever  so  busily  at  work,  you  may 
be  sure  that  she  is  making  something  that  she  thinks 
will  look  well  on  herself  If  you  meet  her  running  up 
stairs,  or  down  stairs,  or  going  on  an  errand,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  it  is  to  get  something  for  herself  And 
as  she  thinks  so  much  of  herself,  all  this  is  no  wonder, 
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because  auj  one  of  so  much  importance  most  needs 
require  as  much  waiting  on.  But  surely  people  maj  be 
pronounced  to  be  of  no  canseqtunce  when  no  other 
human  being  is  the  better  for  them.  If  little  Betsey 
Bond  w^e  to  die,  her  poor  mother  would  almost  break 
her  heart :  her  brothers  and  sisters  would  miss  her  every 
day  of  their  lives ;  there  is  not  a  neighbour  all  round 
but  would  lament  her :  indeed  there  is  not  one  person 
in  twenty  but  could  be  better  spared.  But  as  for  this 
young  lady,  although  if  she  were  to  die  her  parents,  from 
the  force  of  natural  affection,  would  doubtless  feel 
afflicted,  yet  even  they  would  never  be  reminded  of  her 
by  any  little  affectionate  attentions  which  they  would 
then  miss.  Her  brothers  and  her  young  friends  might 
be  sorr)-  for  her;  but  they  would  lose  nothing  and  miss 
nothing  themselvesw  And  alas  !  there  are  no  poor  neigh- 
bours of  hers  who  would  be  any  the  worse  off  if  this 
youi^  lady  were  never  to  be  heard  of  more.  Now  then, 
we  again  appeal  to  our  readers  (begging  them  to  be 
guided  by  their  good  sense,  and  not  to  be  biassed  by 
external  appearances  or  common  modes  of  judging)  and 
inquire,  which  of  these  girls  is  the  person  of  constquence  t 
Self-importance  is  a  feeling  ^'ery  common  to  young 
people ;  ridiculous  as  it  is  in  everybody,  and  e^iedally 
so  in  them.  Even  where  it  has  not  been  fostered  by 
the  weak  partiality  of  parents,  and  by  die  flattery  of 
foolish  friends,  it  is  but  too  apt  to  insinuate  itself  into 
the  heart  of  a  child ;  in  irdiich,  as  Solomoii  says,  ^  foUy 
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is  bound  up."  There  are,  indeed,  many  circumstances 
connected  with  youth  which  tend  to  cherish  it.  The 
pains  that  are  bestowed  upon  their  education— the  kind 
attentions  which  benevolent  people  frequently  pay  to 
the  young — the  notice  they  attract  merely  because  they 
are  young,  may  easily  be  misinterpreted  by  juvenile 
vanity,  as  though  there  was  something  particular  in  themy 
in  distinction  Irom  other  young  people,  to  excite  all  this, 
and  to  render  so  much  pains  and  cost  desirable.  Now 
although  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience, yet  it  is  always  a  disagreeable  fault ;  and  those 
young  persons  who  are  possessed  of  natural  good  sense 
will  soon  detect  and  discard  it  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  are  weak  and  vain,  and  who  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a  judicious  education,  will  most  probably  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  remain  in  their  mistake  all  their  lives. 
Some  such  individuals  are  to  be  found  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood :  self-important,  consequential,  officious  per- 
sons ;  who  are  smiled  at  by  the  wise,  and  laughed  at  by 
the  witty. 

This  is  no  uncommon  fault  in  these  busy  times.  But 
the  officiousness  of  such  persons  generally  gives  more 
trouble  than  their  services  compensate.  It  is  those  who 
act  quietly,  who  make  little  noise  and  no  pretence,  who 
do  most  good — perhaps  all  the  real  good  that  is  done 
in  the  world.  Now,  as  it  is  a  far  pleasanter  thing  to 
correct  this  fault  for  ourselves  than  to  wait  till  other 
people  do  it  for  us,  it  would  be  very  well  for  every  one 
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who  may  be  conscious  of  such  an  infirmity,  to  recollect, 
as  before  hinted,  that  it  is  a  feeling  which  persons  of 
real  consequence  never  indulge. 

Let  young  persons,  then,  put  some  such  questions  as 
these  to  themselves.  Do  I  think  myself  a  person  of 
consequence  ?  if  so,  on  what  grounds  1 — who  is  the 
better  for  me?  if  I  were  away,  who  would  miss  my 
services]  would  my  parents  lose  many  dutiful  and 
affectionate  attentions?  would  my  brothers  and  sisters 
lose  a  kind,  and  accommodating,  and  self-denying  com- 
panion ?  would  my  friends  or  poor  neighbours  be  any 
the  worse  off  for  my  removal  ?  would  one  and  another 
have  to  say,  "  Ah  !  if  she  were  but  here,  she  would  have 
done  this  or  that  for  us?"  But  if  conscience  assures  us 
that  in  no  such  ways  as  these  we  should  be  missed  or 
regretted,  then,  whatever  our  station,  whatever  our 
external  advantages,  whatever  our  opinion  of  ourselves 
may  hitherto  have  been,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have 
not,  at  present,  any  just  grounds  for  self-complacency : 
and  if  we  are  discontented  with  this  conclusion,  let  us 
go  and  learn  of  Belsey  Bond  how  to  make  ourselves 
persons  of  consequence. 


REMONSTRANCE  TO  TIME. 


BY   JANE  TAYLOR. 

Stay,  hosTty  Sage  !  one  moment  deign 
To  hear  thy  duteous  child  complain ; 

Nor  scorn  her  pensive  lay ; 
But  while  a  suppliant  at  thy  side, 
Thy  fearful  scythe  in  pity  hide, 
And  that  old  hour-glass  throw  aside ; 

They  fright  my  song  away. 

Regardless  of  thy  hoary  age, 
Thou  indefatigable  Sage, 

Incessant  is  thy  toil : 
Thou  canst,  with  an  unnatural  joy, 
Thine  own  ingenious  works  destroy ; 
For  'tis  thy  favourite  employ 

To  perfect  and  to  spoil. 
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And  Beauty's  temple.  Wisdom's  brow. 
Old  Time  I  it  well  be6ts  thee  now, 

Wth  pains  to  decorate  : 
Scatter  thy  silver  honours  there. 
But,  O  good  father  Time,  forbear ! 
I  ask  thee  not  to  deck  my  hair ; 

It  ill  becomes  thy  state. 

Go,  bind  thine  ivy  o'er  the  oak. 

And  spread  thy  rich  embroidered  cloak 

Around  his  trunk  the  while ; 
Or  deck  with  moss  the  abbey  wall. 
And  paint  grotesque  the  Gothic  hall, 
And  sculpture,  with  thy  chisel  small. 

The  monumental  pile : 

But  oh !  from  such  majestic  height, 
Wih  diou,  descending,  stoop  thy  flight 

To  seek  my  lowly  doort 
\Miat  glory  canst  thou  reap  from  me, 
Br  all  neglected,  but  by  thcet — 
Consider  thine  own  dignity, 

Aik!  proudly  pass  me  o*er. 

— But  £ilse  the  hope !  and  nin  the  prayer ! 
Thy  hand  was  never  known  to  ^aie ; 
Nor  will  thy  speed  ddaj : 
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Yet  hear  thy  trembling  victim's  sigh ; 
If  e'er  thy  microscopic  eye 
Perchance  one  youthful  grace  espy, 
May  that  become  thy  prey ! 

Thy  wrinkles,  and  thy  locks  of  snow 
(The  choicest  gifts  thy  hands  bestow) 

At  those  I  do  not  start : 
But  come  not  thou,  a  treacherous  guest. 
To  steal  those  feelings,  dearest,  best — 
That  glow  that  warms  the  youthful  breast : — 

With  th€se  I  cannot  part 

Oh !  should  such  joys  supplanted  be 
By  frigid  worldly  policy ; 

And  cold  distrust  ensue  ; 
Adieu,  ye  dear  poetic  powers, 
And  Fancy's  fair  enchanted  bowers, 
And  all  the  sweets  that  once  were  ours ; 

A  long,  a  sad  adieu  I 

But  is  it  in  thy  power  to  chill 
Affection's  dear  transporting  thrill, 

And  Friendship's  fervid  glow  1 
Ah !  if  thy  cruel  aim  be  this, 
I  shudder  at  thy  marble  kiss. 
And  clinging  to  my  parting  bliss, 

Call  bitter  tears  to  flow. 
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But,  Sire,  command  these  fears  away 
Tell  me,  affection's  milder  i^ty 

Shall  gild  my  wintry  sky  : — 
ThcU  hope  my  fainting  spirit  cheery 
Dispels  my  sighs,  and  dries  my  tears 
Angelic  now  thy  form  appears, 

And  mercy  in  thine  eye. 


COMPLAINT  OF  THE  DYING  YEAR. 


BY  JANE  TAYLOR. 

Reclining  on  a  couch  of  fallen  leaves,  wrapped  in  a 
fleecy  mantle,  with  withered  limbs,  hoarse  voice,  and 
snowy  beard,  behold  a  venerable  man.  His  pulses  beat 
feebly;  his  breath  becomes  shorter;  he  exhibits  every 
mark  of  approaching  dissolution.  This  is  Old  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Seventeen;  and  as  our  readers  must  all 
remember  him  a  young  man,  as  rosy  and  blithesome  as 
themselves,  they  will  perhaps  feel  interested  in  hearing 
some  of  his  dying  expressions,  together  with  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  past  life.  His  existence  is  still  likely  to 
be  prolonged  a  few  weeks  by  the  presence  of  his  daughter 
DecemheTy  the  last  and  sole  survivor  of  his  twelve  fair 
children ;  and  it  is  thought  the  father  and  daughter  will 
expire  together.  The  following  are  some  of  the  expres- 
sions which  have  been  taken  down,  just  as  they  fell  from 
his  dying  lips :  any  want  of  order  or  accuracy  will, 
therefore,  be  excused. 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  son  of  old  father  Time^  and  the 
last  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  for  he  has  had  no  less  than 
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five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  of  us ;  but  it 
has  ever  been  his  fate  to  see  one  child  expire  before 
another  was  bom.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  his 
own  constitution  is  beginning  to  break  up,  and  that  ^en 
he  has  given  birth  to  a  hundred  or  two  more  of  us,  his 
family  being  complete,  he  himself  will  be  no  more. 

"  Alas !  how  have  I  been  deceived !  Like  other 
youngsters  I  was  sanguine  and  credulous  in  early  life, 
and  no  wonder,  for  in  my  youthfid  dajrs  I  received 
nothing  but  flattery  and  adulation,  with  the  fiurest  pro- 
mises of  respect  and  good  treatment.  I  heard  that  my 
poor  brother  and  predecessor  had  been  veiy  ill  used. 
This  they  confessed,  while  they  declared  their  in- 
tentions to  behave  better  to  me.  I  have  been  told, 
that  on  the  morning  of  my  birth,  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  language  of  joy  and  congratulation.  It  was  a  season 
of  general  festivity ;  every  face  beamed  with  pleasure ; 
all  was  hope  and  expectation.  In  some  places  the 
event  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  in  others 
it  was  recognised  by  solemn  thanksgivings  and  hynms 
of  praise.  My  name  was  sounded  in  every  social  circle, 
and  my  appearance  was  acknowledged  in  many  a  retired 
chamber.  It  was  not,  indeed,  on  those  outward  and 
noisy  demonstrations  of  joy  that  my  highest  hopes  were 
founded,  but  rather  upon  the  many  privatef  assurances, 
and  even  solemn  vows  and  promises  I  received  from  one 
and  another  of  being  well  treated,  duly  appreciated,  and 
properly  employed.    It  was  at  this  time  that  I  heard  so 
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much  of  their  ill  conduct  towards  my  late  brother,  how 
his  property  had  been  squandered  and  his  gifts  under- 
valued, while,  as  the  best  and  only  compensation  they 
could  make  for  his  behaviour,  I  was  to  receive  double 
attention  and  unabating  respect.  I  could  not  but 
felicitate  myself  upon  having  made  my  appearance  at 
so  favourable  a  juncture,  when  so  many  seemed  sensible 
of  my  value,  and  agreed,  as  with  one  consent,  to  do  me 
justice.  It  was  thus,  in  good  humour  with  myself  and 
my  dependants,  that  I  commenced  my  sanguine  career, 
and  moving  onward  in  my  swift  but  regular  course,  began 
to  distribute  of  my  substance  as  I  passed.  Though  it  is 
true  that  I  gave  but  little  at  a  time,  yet  my  donations 
were  so  perpetual  that  all  who  stood  ready  to  receive  as 
I  dealt  them  out,  might  have  become  rich.  But  very 
early  in  my  career  I  began  to  experience  considerable 
disappointment,  from  observing  that,  although  I  was  still 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  general  respect,  yet  that  my  indi- 
vidual gifts  were  despised  or  misemployed.  Many  of  my 
precious  moments  have  I  seen  thrown  away  with  great 
contempt  as  of  no  value,  although  they  were  of  the  very 
same  quality  as  those  weeks  and  months  of  which  they 
still  continued  to  acknowledge  the  importance." 

Here  the  Old  Year  called  for  his  account  books,  and 
turned  over  the  pages  with  a  sorrowful  eye.  He  has 
kept,  it  appears,  an  accurate  register  of  the  moments, 
minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months  which  he  has 
issued,  and  subjoined  in  some  places  notices  of  the  use 
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to  which  they  have  been  applied.  These  particulars  it 
would  be  tedious  to  detail ;  perhaps  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  may  furnish  them  as  well.  But  we  must 
notice  one  circumstance  :  upon  turning  to  a  certain  page 
in  his  accounts,  the  old  man  was  much  affected,  and  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  furrowed  cheek«  This  was  no 
other  than  the  register  of  the  forty-eight  Sundays  which 
he  has  already  issued,  and  which,  of  all  the  wealth  he 
had  to  dispose  of,  has  been,  it  appears,  the  most  scan- 
dalously wasted.  "These,"  said  he,  "were  my  most 
precious  gifts.  I  had  but  fifty-two  of  them  :  alas  !  how 
lightly  have  they  been  esteemed."  Here,  upon  refer- 
ring back  to  certain  old  memorandums,  he  found  a  long 
list  of  vows  and  resolutions  which  had  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  these  fifty-two  Sundays.  This,  with  a  mingled 
emotion  of  grief  and  anger,  he  tore  into  a  hundred  pieces, 
and  threw  them  on  the  embers  by  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  warm  his  shivering  limbs. 

"  And  yet  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  more  pity  than  indigna- 
tion towards  these  unhappy  offenders;  they  were  far 
greater  enemies  to  themselves  than  to  me.  But  there 
are  a  few  outrageous  ones  by  whom  I  have  been  de- 
frauded of  so  much  of  my  substance,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  them  with  patience, — that  notorious  thief,  Pro- 
crastination^ for  instance,  of  whom  everybody  has  heard, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  have  wronged  my  venerable 
father  of  so  much  of  his  property.  There  are  also  three 
noted  jjickpockets,  Sleepy  Sloth,  and  Pieasure^  from  whom 
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I  have  suffered  much,  besides  a  certain  busybody,  called 
DresSy  who,  under  the  pretence  of  making  the  most  of 
me,  and  taking  great  care  of  my  gifts,  steals  away  more 
of  my  property  than  any  two  of  them. 

"  As  for  me,  all  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  per- 
formed my  part  towards  friends  and  foes,  I  have  ful- 
filled my  utmost  promise,  and  been  more  bountiful  than 
many  of  my  predecessors.  My  twelve  fair  children  have, 
each  in  turn,  aided  my  exertions,  aiid  their  various  tastes 
and  dispositions  have  all  conduced  to  the  general  good. 
Mild  February^  who  sprinkled  the  naked  boughs  with 
delicate  buds,  and  brought  her  wonted  offering  of  early 
flowers,  was  not  of  more  essential  service  than  that  rude, 
blustering  boy,  Marchy  who,  though  violent  in  his 
temper,  was  well-intentioned  and  useful,  April^  a 
gentle,  tender-hearted  girl,  wept  his  loss,  yet  cheered 
me  with  many  a  smile.  June  came  crowned  with  roses, 
and  sparkling  in  sunbeams,  and  laid  up  a  store  of  costly 
ornaments  for  her  luxuriant  successors.  But  I  cannot 
stay  to  enumerate  the  graces  and  good  qualities  of  all 
my  children.  You,  my  poor  December,  dark  in  your 
complexion,  and  cold  in  your  temper,  greatly  resemble 
my  first  bom,  January,  with  this  diflference,  that  he  was 
most  prone  to  anticipation,  and  you  to  reflection. 

If  there  should  be  any  who,  upon  hearing  my  dying 
lamentation,  may  feel  regret  that  they  have  not  treated 
me  more  kindly,  I  would  beg  leave  to  hint,  that  it  is 
still  possible  to  make  some  compensation  for  their  past 
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conduct,  by  rendering  me,  during  my  few  remaining 
days,  as  much  service  as  may  yet  be  in  their  power: 
let  them  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  sorrow  by  an  im- 
mediate alteration  in  their  behaviour.  It  would  give 
me  particular  pleasure  to  see  my  only  surviving  child 
treated  with  respect  Let  no  one  slight  her  offerings — 
she  has  a  considerable  part  of  my  property  still  to  dis- 
pose of,  which,  if  well  employed,  will  turn  to  good 
account  Not  to  mention  the  rest,  there  are  four  pre- 
cious Sundays  yet  in  her  gift.  It  would  cheer  my  last 
moments  to  know  that  these  had  been  better  prized  than 
the  past 

It  is  very  likely,  at  least  after  my  decease,  that  many 
may  reflect  upon  themselves  for  their  misconduct  towards 
me.  To  such  I  would  leave  it  as  my  d3ring  injunction, 
not  to  waste  time  in  unavailing  regret ;  all  their  wishes 
and  repentance  will  not  recall  me  to  life,  I  shall  never, 
never  return  I  I  would  rather  earnestly  recomiiiend  to 
theu:  regard  my  youthftd  successor,  whose  appearance  is 
shortly  expected.  I  cannot  hope  to  survive  long  enough 
to  introduce  him;  but  I  would  fain  hope. that  he  will 
meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  flattering  honours  which  greeted  my  birth,  and  the 
fair  promises  which  deceived  my  hopes,  more  diligent 
exertion,  more  persevering  effort  may  be  employed. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  one  honest  endeavour  is 
worth  ten  fair  promises." 

Having  thus  spok^npthe  Old  Year  fell  back  on  his 
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couch  nearly  exhausted,  and  trembling  so  violently  as  to 
shake  the  last  shower  of  golden  leaves  from  his  canopy. 
Let  us  all  hasten  to  testify  our  gratitude  for  his  services, 
and  repentance  for  our  abuse  of  them,  by  improving  the 
few  remaining  days  of  his  existence,  and  by  remember- 
ing the  solemn  promises  we  made  him  in  his  youth. 
This  is  the  best  preparation  we  can  make  for  his  ex- 
pected successor. 


The  Famiilj  Pern. 


[In  feu  iSid»  JjAC  Taylor  spent  some  wedLS  at  Hasting 
vitk  KT  Father,  w?>o  was  then  entbneij  anknovn  to  £une.  After 
am  iaeerral  of  acaHr  fifty  jeazs — hb  literary  career  completed, — 
aad  boved  don  by  age,  be  misxled  Hastily  m  company  with  his 
iszTTiia^  sBtec;  Mis.  Gilbeit.  Od  takii^  lea:ve  of  him — aeTcr,  as 
k  provedL  to  see  him  again,  she  p«t  into  his  hands  the  following 
liaes,  w^ack  manf  inin^  dose  these  i^olnesw — Editok.] 


The  trees  vcre  joang,  and  so  were  they. 

And  liie*s  uncertam  so^ 
In  pleasuit  haze  before  them  lay, 

A  land  of  knre  and  hope. 

Of  lore  !  oh  yes,  tho^  many  a  year 

In  changefid  tint  has  sped. 
Not  one  has  checked  die  smile,  the  tear. 

That  Lore,  sveet  Love^^has  shed ! 

Nor  shall  it  check  !  Eternity 

But  keeps  it  more  secure ! 
Earth — all  its  charms  a  dream  shall  be. 

Yet  Love  shall  still  endure ! 


And  Hope, — of  earthly  hope  to  tell. 
How  strange  the  view  became ! 

For  imi  it  dosed, — wdiwulj  weO^ 
Still  wearing  wreaths  of  Fame. 
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She  sleeps,  where  many  a  tearful  eye 

The  honoured  dust  bedews, 
And  e'en  a  stranger  passing  by 

The  fragrant  name  reviews. 

The  other !  now  the  hoary  crown 

Of  thought  and  age  sustains ; 
A  life  of  exquisite  renown. 

Of  labour,  blessing,  pains ! 

Love  all  its  forms  has  worn  to  him, 

The  crowning  bliss  of  toil ! 
Of  Hope,  if  once  in  prospect  dim, 

How  large  the  noble  spoil. 

People  ;  yes,  Peoples  !  west  and  east ! 

His  honoured  name  revere  I 
And  when  the  days  of  Time  have  ceased. 

To  millions  'twill  be  dear ! 

Tis  true  that  Hope  no  longer  then 

The  spirit  life  shall  feed  ; 
But  Love  beyond  what  here  we  ken 

Shall  then  be  Love  indeed  ! 
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